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^Hbrbporb,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
World,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  hath 
s^assbd  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sin- 
NED. 

ROMANS  V.  30. 

l^HOM  these  words  I  proposed,  in  a  former  Discourse,  to 
^iiss  the  following  doctrine  : 

That  in  consequence  of  the  apostasy  of  Adam  aU  men  have 
finned. 

In  the  three  last  Discourses,  I  have  considered  the  uni- 
versality and  the  degree  of  human  corruption.  The  next  sub- 
ject of  our  inquiry  is  the  source  whence  this  corruption  is  de- 
^^ived.  In  the  text,  as  well  as  in  the  doctrine,  it  is  exhibited 
3s  existing  in  consequence  of  the  apostasy  of  Adam. 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  direct  examination  of  this  branch  of 
tlie  doctrine,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  make  a  few  prelimi- 
nary observations. 

(1)  It  win,  I  presume,  he  admitted  that  there  is  a  cause  of 
this  depravity. 

The  depravity  of  man  is  either  caused  or  casual.  If  it  be 
casual,  every  thing  ebe  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  casual 
also.  A  denial  of  this  position,  therefore,  becomes  a  direct 
establishment  of  the  atheistical  scheme  of  casual  existence. 
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Besides,  uniformity  is  in  all  cases  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  supposition  of  casualty.  That  mere  accident  should  be  the 
parent  of  the  same  moral  character  in  all  the  progeny  of 
Adam,  or  of  uniformity  of  any  kind,  in  so  many  thousand 
millions  of  cases,  is  contradictory  to  plain  mathematical  cer- 
tainty. 

(2)  7^15  cause,  whatever  it  is,  is  commensurate  unth  its 
effects.  As  therefore  the  effects  extend  to  all  men,  it  follows 
that  the  cause  also  is  universal. 

(3)  The  cause  of  this  depravity  is  undoubtedly  one  and  the 
same.  This  is  argued  irresistibly  from  the  nature  of  the  ef- 
fects, which  is  everywhere  the  same. 

(4)  This  cause  did  not  always  exist.  Before  their  apostasy, 
our  first  parents  were  undepraved.  As  the  effect  did  not 
then  exist,  the  cause  plainly  did  not  exist. 

These  observations  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  without  a 
controversy.  It  follows  therefore  that  in  searching  for  the 
source  of  human  corruption  we  must,  if  we  act  wisely,  be 
guided  by  them  :  since  nothing  can  be  this  source  of  which 
all  these  things  cannot  be  truly  predicated. 

(5)  Jit  inquiring  after  the  source  of  human  corrvptum  we 
inquire  only  after  a  fact. 

This  subject,  sufficiently  difficult  in  itself,  has  been  almost 
always  embarrassed  by  uniting  with  it  foreign  consideratioiiB. 
A  fact,  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  is  what  it  is,  inde- 
pendently of  every  thing  else.  If  it  be  true  that  the  cornq>- 
tion  of  mankind  exists  in  consequence  of  the  apostasy  of  Adam^ 
this  truth  cannot  be  affected  by  any  reluctance  in  us  to  admit 
it ;  by  any  opinions  which  we  may  form  of  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  the  dispensation ;  nor  by  any  inexplicableness, 
arising  from  the  efficient  cause,  the  moral  nature,  or  the  con- 
sequences of  the  fact.  These  things  may  be  the  foundation 
of  other  inquiries,  and  of  perplexities  and  difficulties  ever  so 
great;  still  they  cannot  even  remotely  affect  the  subject  of 
the  -present  iuvestigation. 

(6)  When  I  assert,  that  in  consequence  of  the  apoetaey  of 
Adam  all  men  have  sinned,  I  do  not  intend  thai  the  posterity 
of  Adam  are  guilty  of  his  transgression. 

Moral  actions  are  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  transferable 
from  one  being  to  another.  The  personal  act  of  any  agent  is 
in  its  very  nature  the  act  of  that  agent  solely,  and  iseiqpable 
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of  being  participated  by  any  other  agent.  Of  course,  the 
g^t  of  such  a  personal  act  is  equally  incapable  of  being 
transferred  or  participated.  The  g^ilt  is  inherent  in  the  ac^ 
tion,  and  is  attributable  therefore  to  the  agent  only. 

So  clear  is  this  doctrine,  that  I  presume  no  evidence  was 
ever  supposed  to  be  derived  originally  from  reason  to  the  con- 
trary doctrine.   If  therefore  any  evidence  can  be  found  to  sup- 
port this  doctrine,  it  must  be  found  in  Revelation.     But  in 
Revelation,  it  is  presumed,  it  cannot  be  found.     Unquestion- 
ably it  is  nowhere  directly  asserted  in  the  Scriptures.    If  it  be 
contained  in  them,  it  must  be  by  implication.     Let  me  ask. 
Where  is  this  implication  ?     Certainly  not  in  any  use  of  the 
term  '  impute,'  conunonly  appealed  to  by  the  supporters  of  dus 
scheme.     I  have  examined  with  care  every  passage  in  which 
this  word  and  its  connections  are  used  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
feel  completely  assured  that  it  is  used  in  a  totafly  difierent 
sense,  in  every  instance  without  an  exception.     The  Verb 
Xo^i^ofusi,  which  is  the  original  word,  rendered  by  the  English 
word  '  impute/  denotes  originally  and  always,  to  reckon,  to 
account y  to  reckon  to  the  izccount  of  a  man,  to  charge  to  his 
account ;  but  never  to  transfer  moral  action,  guilt,  or  desert, 
from  one  being  to  another.     Thus  it  is  said  by  Shimei,  '  Let 
not  my  lord  impute  this  sin  unto  his  servant : '  that  is.  Let 
not  my  lord  charge  my  sin  of  cursing  David  against  me,  or  to 
my  account.     Thus  also  it  is  said,  '  Abraham  believed  God  ; 
and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness ;'  that  is,  his  faith 
was  reckoned  to  him  in  the  stead  of  that  perfect  legal  righte- 
ousness, in  the  possession  of  which  he  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted before  God. 

The  passage  which  seems  the  nearest  to  the  purpose  of  those 
against  whom  I  am  contending  is  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  '  As  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.'  The  words 
in  the  original  are  •»  rof  A^afA  and  w  t«  Xflarrv,  The  Greek 
preposition  ^'  signifies  very  often,  as  any  person  acquainted 
with  the  language  must  have  observed,  exactly  the  same  thing 
with  the  English  phrase  by  means  of.  The  passage  would, 
therefore,  have  been  explicitly  and  correctly  translated,  As  by 
neans  of  Adam  all  die,  even  so  by  means  of  Christ  shall  all 
je  made  alive.  Adam  is  therefore  only  asserted  here  to  be 
an  instrumental  cause  of  the  death  specified.  A  parallel  pas- 
lage  w3I,  I  think,  make  the  justice  of  these  remarks  evVdewl 
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beyond  any  reasonable  debate.  In  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  it  is  said, 
*  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  believing  wife, 
and  the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband.'  No 
person  will  pretend  that  in  this  passage  the  apostle  declares 
the  sanctification  of  the  believing  wife  to  be  transferred  to  the 
husband,  so  as  to  become  the  personal  state  or  character  of 
the  husband.  This  is  evidently  not  the  fact,  because  he  is 
still  an  unbeliever.  The  meaning  plainly  is,  that  by  means  of 
bis  wife  he  is  in  such  a  liense  considei^  as  sanctified,  as  to 
prevent  his  children  fiN)m  being  unclean  ;  or,  in  more  explicit 
terms,  from  being  incapable  of  being  offered  to  God  in  bap- 
tism. 

7.  Neither  do  I  intend  that  the  descendants  of  Adam  are 
punished  for  his  transgression. 

This  doctrine  is  completely  set  aside  by  God  himself,  in 
Ezek.  xviii.  20,  *  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.  The  son 
shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father;  neither  shall  the 
father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son ;  the  righteousness  of  the 
righteous  shall  be  upon  him;  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  upon  him.'  In  this  passage  it  is,  I  think,  as 
explicitly  as  language  vrill  admit,  declared  that  no  man  shall 
be  punished  for  the  sin  of  another ;  particularly  that  the  son 
shall  not  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  his  father ;  and,  by  obvious 
and,  I  think,  irresistible  implication,  that  the  sons  of  Adam 
shall  not  be  pimished  for  the  sins  of  this  their  common 
parent. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  as  I  conceive,  for  the  direct 
discussion  of  the  doctrine,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  adduce  in 
support  of  its  truth  the  following  proofs  : — 

I.  The  Text, 

Here  it  b  asserted,  that '  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world:'  J«  «w  a^^fw^H-^  'through,  or  by  means  of,  one  man.* 
i  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say  that  the  apostle  declares  the  sin 
of  Adam  to  be  the  only  supposable  or  possible  cause  of  the 
entrance  of  sin  into  the  world ;  but  he  plainly  declares  it  to  be 
the  actual  cause.  The  sin  which  thus  entered  he  declares  also 
to  be  universal,  even  as  universal  as  the  death  which  entered 
by  sin.  In  the  18th  verse,  which  is  separated  from  the  text  by 
a  parenthesis  only,  the  apostle  teaches  us  in  the  most  direct 
terms  that  Has  universal  sin  is  a  consequence  of  the  transgres- 
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flion  of  Adam.  His  words  are,  *  Therefore^  as  by  the  offence 
of  one '  (or  as  in  the  original,  ^<  'f^s  wttfamrtifukr^^  *  by  one  of- 
fence) judgment  came  upon  all  to  condemnation ;'  and  in  the 
19th  verse,  *  By  one  man's  disobedience  many '  (in  the  original 
M  voAAofy  the  many)  *  were  made,'  (in  the  Greek,  xaTi«T«fc««f, 
were  canttUuted)  *  sinners  J  The  meaning  of  these  passages  is, 
I  think,  plainly  the  following :  that  by  means  of  the  offence, 
or  transgression  of  Adam,  the  judgment  or  sentence  of  God, 
came  upon  all  men  unto  condemnation;  because,  and  solely 
because,  all  men,  in  that  state  of  things  which  was  constituted 
in  consequence  of  the  transgression  of  Adam,  became  sin- 
ners. 

I  have  heretofore  declared  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
state  of  things  became  such,  is  not  at  all  itivolved  in  the  pre- 
sent discussion.  I  now  observe  further,  that  I  am  unable  to 
explain  this  part  of  the  subject.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  explain  it ;  but  I  jfreely  confess  myself  to  have  seen 
none  which  was  satisfactory  to  me ;  or  which  did  not  leave  the 
difficulties  as  great  and,  for  aught  I  know,  as  numerous  as 
they  were  before.  I  shall  not  add  to  these  difficulties  by  any 
imperfect  explanations  of  my  own.  At  the  same  time  I  re- 
peat, that  the  fact  in  question  is  not  at  all  affected  by  these 
difficulties ;  and  that  a  denial  of  this  fact  is  perplexed  with 
difficulties  which  are  greater  both  in  number  and  degree. 

II.  The  doctrine  is  evident  also  from  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  our  first  parents. 

In  this  sentence  God  declared,  that '  the  ground  was  cursed 
for  the  sake '  of  Adam,  or  because  of  his  transgression ; '  that 
it  should  bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles ;  that  he  should  eat 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  and  that  both  he  and  his  wife 
should  lead  lives  of  toil,  suffering,  and  sorrow,  until  they 
should  finally  return  to  the  dust,  from  which  they  were  taken.' 
In  a  former  Discourse  it  was  shown  that  all  the  parts  of  this 
sentence  have  been  regularly  fulfilled  from  the  beginning  to 
the  present  day.  All  of  them  therefore  constituted  a  sentence 
actually  pronounced  on  all  the  progeny  of  Adam,  and  proved 
to  be  so,  because  it  is  executed  on  them  all.  The  cursing  of 
the  ground,  particularly,  by  which  it  was  deprived  of  its  former 
spontaneous  fruitfulness,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  sterility ; 
by  which  thorns  and  briars  were  substituted  for  the  fruits  of 
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gircn  Id  the  esth ;  mu  m  £Kt 
im^twed  of  come  the  |i«wi^i  iH  of  d 

of  tUs  iact, 

are  in  the  profidcBce  of  God 
jAfLtUd  to  9BJ  smBenag.  Etoj  dewodaiit  of  Adot  ■mt 
of  come  be  as  nihdbiteBt  of  the  worU  which  «» ihB  csned, 
oad— gtoftifih  be  a  partaker  of  the  TetrerBs  deaoaBeed 
iatUfteane.  When  the  sentence  vas  declared,  thaefise,  k 
was  ccrtainljr  foreseen  that  aD  those  who  wonid  afiemids 
share  in  the  soffermgs  which  it  disdosed,  that  b  aD  die  dil- 
drenof  Adao^  wooldbesinnen.  As  aD  the  progenj  of  Adam 
auHt  inhabit  the  world  dms  cursed,  aD  most  nccciifarily  par- 
take of  these  evils,  becanse  diey  were  inseparabi j  mnted  to 
the  world,  in  which  thej  dwelt.  If  then  it  was  not  foreseen 
that  they  wonU  be  sinners,  the  curse  most  hare  been  de- 
nounced against  them,  either  when  obedient  and  Tirtnoos,  or 
while  their  fatore  moral  character  was  uncertain.  The  former 
wiD  not  be  admitted  by  any  man ;  the  latter  wiD  no  more  be 
admitted  by  any  man,  if  be  reflect  at  aD  on  the  sabject ;  for 
God  can  no  nune  be  snpposed  to  condemn  and  pmnsh  those 
who  are  not  known  by  him  to  be  sinAil,  than  those  who  are 
known  to  be  virtoons.  It  follows  therefore  that,  as  die  world 
was  tbas  changed  in  consequence  of  the  transgression  of 
Adam,  and  ot  a  paradise  be<»une  a  wilderness  of  dioms  and 
briars,  so,  in  consequence  of  the  same  transgression,  the  cha- 
racter of  man  was  also  changed ;  and  instead  of  being  im- 
mortal, Tirtoons  and  happy,  be  became  the  subject  of  sin, 
soffering  and  death.  With  respect  to  one  of  these  consider- 
ations, viz.  the  mortality  of  mankind,  the  aposde  Paul  ex- 
pressly asserts  the  doctrine  in  a  passage  already  quoted  for 
another  purpose.  '  In,'  or  by  means  of,  '  Adam,  all  die.'  As 
neither  death  nor  any  other  suffering  befals  virtuous  beings, 
this  passage  may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  full  confirmation  of 
the  doctrine  at  large. 

III.  The  doctntie  is  directly  declared  by  Moses,  when  he 
informs  us  that  Adam  hegat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  '  likeness,'  that  is,  the  meaning 
intentionally  attached  to  it  by  Moses,  cannot,  I  think,  be  mis- 
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lak^L  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  same  history  he  introdaces 
God  as  saying,  *  Let  ns  make  man  in  onr  own  image,  after 
omr  likeness ;'  and  subjoins,  '  so  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image ;  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him.'  In  a  former 
Disconrse  I  have  shown  that  the  likeness,  o/image,  here  men- 
tioned, is  the  moral  image  of  God ;  consisting,  especially,  in 
knowledge,  righteousness  and  true  holiness,'  as  we  are  in- 
fonned  by  St  Paul.  After  dwelling  so  particalarly  on  the 
image  of  God  in  which  man  was  created,  and  on  the  fact,  that 
man  was  created  in  this  image,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  ques- 
tioned that  Moses  intended  to  inform  us,  that  Seth  was  be- 
gotten in  the  moral  likeness  of  Adam  after  his  apostasy ;  and 
sustained  from  his  birth  a  moral  character  similar  to  that  which 
Us  two  brothers,  Cain  and  Abel,  also  sustained.  This  view 
of  the  subject  qipears  plainly  to  have  been  adopted  by  Job, 
when  he  asks,  *  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  un- 
clean? not  one,*  (Job  xiv.  4:)  by  Bildad,  ^en  he  asks, 
'  How  then  can  man  be  justified  with  Grod ;  or  how  can  he 
be  clean  that  is  bom  of  a  woman ,'  (xxy.  4 : )  by  David,  when 
he  says  (Psalm  li.  5,)  '  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and 
in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me;'  and  by  St.  Paul,  when 
he  says,  '  As  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly  (Adam, ) 
80  we  shall  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly'  (Adam,)  (1  Cor. 
XV.  49.)  But  if  Seth,  Cain  and  Abel  derived  their  corruption 
from  the  apostasy  of  their  parents,  then  it  is  true,  not  only 
that  their  corruption,  but  that  of  all  mankind,  exists  in  conse- 
quence of  that  apostasy. 

Accordingly,  our  Saviour  declares  universally,  that  'that 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh;'  and  that  *  that'  only 
'  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit,'  or  '  bom  again,  is  spirit.'  In 
this  declaration  he  certainly  teaches  us,  that  the  fleshly  cha- 
racter is  inseparably  connected  with  the  birth  of  man,  it  being 
an  invariable  attendant  of  that  birth.  In  other  words,  every 
parent,  as  truly  as  Adam,  begets  children  in  his  own  moral 
likeness.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed,  that  the  moral 
character,  cfenoted  in  this  observation  of  our  Saviour  by  the 
term  *  flesh,'  is  a  corrupt  character.  '  The  carnal,^  or  fleshly, 
'  mind,'  says  St  Paul,  '  is  enmity  against  God ;  not  subject  to 
his  law,  neither  indeed  can  be  :'  and  again,  *  To  be  carnally, 
or  fleshly,  minded  is  death.'  In  the  original,  the  words  in 
both  passages  are  ^fwnfAM  ms  ^afMs ;  the  minding  of  ike  fiesh : 
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the  exercise  of  oar  thoughts  and  affections  in  that  manner 
which  accords  with  the  fleshly  or  native  character. 

IV.  In  exact  accordance  with  this  scriptural  rejpresmtor 
tion,  the  doctrine  ts  strongly  evinced  by  the  conduct  of  chU- 
dren  as  soon  as  they  become  capable  of  moral  action. 

Children  in  the  morning  of  life  are,  as  was  remarked  in  the 
preceding  Discourse,  unqtiestionably  amiable  ;  more  so  in 
many  respects  than  at  any  future  period ;  that  is,  whenever 
they  do  not  at  some  future  period  become  the  subjects  oi 
sanctification.  Some  children  also,  as  we  are  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  sanctified  from  the  womb.  Still  even  these 
in  some  degree,  and  all  others  in  a  greater  degree,  exhibit, 
from  the  dawn  of  moral  action,  evil  affections  and  evil  con- 
duct They  are  rebellious,  disobedient,  unkind,  wrathful  and 
revengeful.  All  of  them  are  proud,  ambitious,  vain,  and  nni- 
versally  selfish.  All  of  them,  particularly,  are  destitute  of 
piety  to  God,  the  first,  and  far  the  most  important  exercise  of 
virtue.  They  neither  love,  fear,  nor  obey  him ;  neither  admire 
his  divine  excellence,  nor  are  thankful  for  his  unceasing  loving- 
kindness.  Immense  multitudes  of  them  are  taught  these 
duties  from  the  commencement  of  their  childhood,  yet  they 
can  be  persuaded  to  perform  them  by  no  species  of  instruc- 
tion hitherto  devised.  A  virtuous  mind  would,  of  course, 
from  the  mere  knowledge  of  God,  without  any  known  law, 
without  any  other  motive  except  what  is  found  in  his  greatness, 
excellency  and  goodness  to  us,  admire  and  love,  revereneo 
and  glorify  him  with  all  the  heart  But  no  instance  of  this 
nature  can  be  produced.  I  have  been  employed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children  and  youth  more  than  thirty  years,  and  have 
watched  their  conduct  with  no  small  attention  and  anxiety. 
Yet,  among  the  thousands  of  children  committed  to  my  care, 
I  cannot  say  with  truth,  that  I  have  seen  one  whose  native 
character  I  had  any  reason  to  believe  to  be  virtuous,  or  whom 
f  could  conscientiously  pronounce  to  be  free  from  the  ev3 
attributes  mentioned  above.  In  addition  to  this  it  ought  to 
be  observed,  that  no  child  unspotted  with  sin  is  mentioned 
in  the  records  of  history.  This,  I  think,  could  not  be,  had  die 
fact  ever  existed.  Mankind  therefore,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Psalmist,  '  are  estranged  from  the  w<mib,  koA 
go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  bom.' 
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The  opposers  of  tbe  doctrine  aDdertake  to  aToid  ^e  force 
of  this  argument,  by  attributing  the  corruption  of  children 
to  exampb,  and  the  propensity  of  htuman  nature  to  ind" 
tation. 

The  power  of  example  I  readily  acknowledge  to  be  great, 
and  the  propensity  to  imitation  strong.  I  acknowledge  also, 
that  from  these  somrces  we  may  derive  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  many  things,  both  good  and  evil,  which  are  done  in  the 
world.  Still,  I  apprehend,  the  objection  is  a  very  insufficient 
answer  to  the  argument  in  question.     For, 

1.  On  beings  who  were  virtuously  inclined,  a  good  ex- 
ample ought  certainly  to  have  more  power  than  an  evU 
me. 

On  beings  neither  virtuously  nor  viciously  inclined,  virtuous 
and  vicious  examples  must,  of  course,  be  equally  influential ; 
as  on  beings  sinfully  inclined,  it  is  acknowledged,  sinful  exam- 
ples have  an  influence  entirely  preponderating.  All  this  is 
evident,  because  virtuous  beings  must  love  virtuous  conduct, 
and  follow  it,  as  much  as  vicious  beings  love  and  follow  vicious 
conduct,  and  because  neutral  beings,  if  such  are  supposed  to 
exist,  can  have  no  bias  to  either.  If  then  mankind  were  vir- 
tuously inclined,  they  would  follow,  with  a  clear  and  universal 
proponderation,  virtuous  examples.  Tf  neither  virtuously  nor 
sinfully  inclined,  they  would  follow  virtuous  and  sinful  exam- 
ples alike,  and  with  an  equal  propensity  to  imitation.  But 
neither  of  these  facts  is  found  in  human  experience.  Virtuous 
examples  it  is  acknowledged  have  some  degree  of  influence, 
but  all  men  know  this  influence  to  be  exceedinglyand  distress- 
ingly small.  This  truth  is  seen  every  day,  in  every  place, 
and  in  every  person.  Whence  arises  the  superior  influence 
o(  vicious  example,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  is  more  pleasing 
to  the  human  heart  ?  In  heaven  such  example  could  have  no 
influence. 

2,  If  the  first  men  were  virtuous,  as  the  objection  supposes 
an  men  to  be  by  nature,  and  as,  according  to  the  objection, 
these  must  have  been,  there  could  have  been  no  evil  examples, 
and  upon  this  plan,  no  sin  in  the  world. 

Virtuous  men,  that  is,  men  wholly  virtuous,  cannot  exhibit 
an  ev3  example.  If  then  the  first  men  were  virtuous,  their 
immediate  successors  had  no  vicious  example  to  follow,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  themselves  virtuous.   Of  course,  ^e 
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example  wfaich  they  set  also  was  only  virtaous.  Hence  those 
who  followed  them  must  have  been  vhrtuons,  and  in  like  man- 
ner all  their  successors.  Upon  this  plan,  sin  could  never  have 
entered  the  world.  But  sin  is  in  Ae  world,  and  is,  and  ever 
has  been,  the  universally  prevailing  character  of  the  human 
race.  The  objectors,  therefore,  are  reduced  by  their  scheme 
to  this  dilemma:  Either  virtuous  men  set  sinful  examples, 
which  is  a  plain  contradiction ;  or  men  became  sinful  without 
sinful  examples. 

Should  it  be  said  that  after  Adam  and  Eve  apostatized, 
they  corrupted  their  children  by  their  own  sinful  example,  who 
again  corrupted  theirs,  and  thus  every  generation  became  the 
means  of  corrupting  those  who  followed  them ;  and  that  in  this 
manner  the  existence  of  a  sinfid  character  in  mankind  may  be 
explained ;  I  answer,  that  I  readily  admit  the  premises  to  a 
.  certain  extent,  but  wholly  deny  the  conclusion.  Adam  and 
Eve,  speedily  after  their  apostasy,  that  is,  before  they  had 
children,  became  penitents.  The  example  therefore  which 
they  exhibited  to  their  children  was  such  as  penitents  exhibit, 
expressive  of  their  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  of  their  humble  obe- 
dience to  God.  Such  an  example  penitents  now  exhibit,  and 
such  a  one,  without  a  question,  they  have  always  exhibited. 
But  this  example,  preponderating  greatiy  in  favour  of  virtue, 
must  have  had  substantially  the  same  injQuence  with  one  per- 
fectly virtuous.  Of  course,  the  perfectly  virtuous  minds  of 
Adam's  children  must  by  this  example  have  been  strongly  bias- 
sed to  virtue,  and  according  to  this  scheme,  could  not  have 
failed  of  retaining  their  virtuous  character.  But  this  is  plainly 
contrary  to  the  fact.  The  descendants  of  Adam,  of  the  first 
and  of  every  succeeding  generation,  were  evidentiy  sinful  be- 
,  ings,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  generations  became  so  universally 
and  absolutely  sinful,  that,  except  Noah  and  his  family,  God 
destroyed  them  all  by  the  deluge.  God  himself  declares  con- 
cerning tiiem,  that '  every  imagination  of  tiie  tiioughts  of  their 
hearts  was  only  evil  continually ;  that  it  repented  the  Lord 
that  he  had  made  man  upon  the  earth,  and  grieved  him  at  his 
heart.'  In  vain  therefore  do  we  look  for  the  proper  influence 
of  virtuous  example,  on  children  bom  virtuous  among  the  early 
descendants  of  Adam. 
.  If  mankind  are  bom  with  neutral  characters,  not  inclined 
^^^^hhe^^ffood  or  to  evil,  the  difficulty  will  not  be  seriously 
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lessened.  In  this  case,  men  ought  now  to  be  as  generaOj 
virtuoos  as  sinful :  because  this  character  furnishes  exactly  the 
same  probability  of  the  preyalence  of  virtue  as  of  sin.  But  no 
such  equality  has  at  any  period  of  time  existed.  On  the  con- 
trary, men  are  now  and  ever  have  been  without  an  exception, 
sinners. 

Uniform  sin  proves  uniform  tendency  to  sin ;  for  nothing 
more  is  meant  by  tendency,  in  any  case,  but  an  aptitude  in  the 
nature  of  a  thing  to  produce  effects  of  a  given  kind.  With 
this  meaning  only  in  view,  we  say,  that  it  is  the  nature  or  ten- 
dency of  an  api^e  tree  to  produce  apples,  and  of  a  fig  tree  to 
produce  figs.  In  the  same  manner  we  must,  I  think,  say,  if 
we  would  say  the  truth,  that  it  is  the  tendency  or  nature  of  the 
human  heart  to  sin. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  the  uniformity  of  sin  in  children, 
and  therefore  in  all  the  human  race,  may  be  fairly  explained 
by  the  nature  of  moral  agency. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  such  as  make  this  objection  sup- 
pose the  freedom  of  the  will  to  lie  in  self-determination,  the 
liberty  of  indifference,  and  the  liberty  of  contiDgency.  By 
persons  who  hold  this  scheme,  a  more  unfortunate  objection  to 
the  doctrine  oould  not,  I  apprehend,  have  been  easily  devised. 

If  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  the  freedom  of  contingency, 
then  plainly  its  volitions  are  all  accidents,  and  certainly  the 
chances,  arithmetically  considered,  are  as  numerous  in  favour 
of  virtuous  volitions  as  of  sinful  ones.  There  ought  therefore 
00  this  plan  to  be,  and  ever  to  have  been,  as  many  absolutely 
virtuous  persons  in  the  world  as  sinful.  Plainly,  aU  ought  not 
to  be  sinful. 

If  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  the  freedom  of  indifference, 
the  same  conscquonce  ought  to  follow ;  for,  if  there  be  no 
bias  in  the  mind  towards  either  virtue  or  sin  at  the  time  imme- 
diately preceding  each  of  its  volitions,  and  the  freedom  of  eadi 
volition  arises  out  of  this  fact,  then,  certainly,  there  being  no 
bias  either  way,  the  number  of  virtuous  and  that  of  sinful  voli- 
tions must  naturally  be  equal,  and  no  cause  can  be  assigned 
why  every  man,  independently  of  his  renovation  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  should  be  sinful  only. 

If  the  liberty  of  the  will  consists  in  self-determination, 
and  the  mind,  without  the  influence  of  any  motive,  first  wiDs 
that  it  will  form  a  second  volition,  and  this  volition  depends  for 
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its  fireedom  on  the  existence  of  snch  a  preceding  one,  then  it 
is  plain«  that  from  these  preceding  volitions  as  many  virtuous 
as  sinful  ones  oug^t  to  be  derived ;  because  the  preceding  or 
self-detcnnining  volitions  are,  by  the  supposition,  under  no 
influence  or  bias  from  any  cause  whatever. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that^  according  to  all  these' suppositions, 
there  could  be  no  preponderancy,  much  less  a  universality, 
of  sin  in  the  world.  The  state  of  facts  is  therefore  contradic- 
toiy  to  the  objection,  as  supported  by  them  all. 

Further:  the  freedom  of  wiD,  and  consequently  moral 
agency,  in  man  in  this  world  is  the  same  with  that  of  *  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect'  in  heaven ;  the  same  with 
that  of  angels ;  the  same  with  that  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 
Whence  then  does  it  come  to  pass,  that  the  same  moral  agency 
leads  or  influences  these  beings  universally  to  virtue,  and  men 
in  this  world  universally  to  sin  ?  This  question  the  objectors 
are  bound  to  answer. 

V.  The  last  proof  of  the  doctrine  which  I  shall  adduce  at 
the  present  time  is  the  death  of  infants. 

A  great  part  of  mankind  cUe  in  infancy,  before  they  are  or 
can  be  capable  of  moral  action,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
phrase.  Their  death  is  attended  with  all  the  apparent  suffer- 
ing usually  experienced  by  persons  of  riper  age,  and  with 
such  suffering,  at  least,  as  plainly  is  often  intense.  Their 
death  is  also  an  ordinance  of  God ;  a  dispensation  of  his  im- 
mediate government.  The  langruage  of  this  dispensation  can- 
not, I  think,  be  mistaken ;  and  its  meaning  cannot  be  that  of 
approbation.  It  is  also  the  language  literally  of  the  curse  de- 
nounced against  our  first  parents,  and  the  execution  of  that 
sentence,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned.  So  St.  Paul  has  di- 
rectly declared, '  death  has  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
sinned/  '  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.'  Death  then,  the  fruit 
or  wages  of  sin,  the  punishment  denounced  against  it  in  the 
original  sentence,  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  to  be  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  the  existence  of  depravity  in  every  moral 
being,  that  is,  every  being  capable  of  depravity,  who  is  the 
subject  of  death. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remembered,  that  death  arrests  infants 
in  every  form  of  distress  and  terror  in  which  it  befals  persons 
of  riper  years.     They  together  with  others  are  swept  away  by 
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Ae  immediate  haod  of  6od«  in  those  various  judgments 
with  which  he  awftiDy  punishes  mankind.  They  are  swept 
away  by  the  silent,  awfid  hand  of  the  pestilence;  are  consumed 
by  the  conflagration^  overwhelmed  by  the  volcano,  swallowed 
up  by  ihe  earthquake,  and  wasted  by  the  lingering  agonies  of 
famine.  At  the  same  time,  they  suffer  from  mankind,  all 
the  deplorable  violence  of  war,  and  the  unnatural  cruelties  of 
persecution. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  we  are  compelled  to  one  of  these 
conclusions:  either  that  infants  are  contaminated  in  their 
moral  nature,  and  boni  in  the  likeness  of  apostate  Adam,  a 
fact  irresistibly  proved,  so  far  as  the  most  unexceptionable 
analogy  can  prove  any  thing,  by  the  depraved  moral  conduct 
of  eveiy  infant  who  lives  so  long  as  to  be  capable  of  moral  ac- 
tion ;  or  that  God  inflicts  these  sufferings  on  moral  beings  who 
are  perfectly  innocent.  I  leave  the  cdtemative  to  the  choice 
of  those  who  object  against  this  doctrine. 

There  are  but  two  objections  to  this  argument  within  my 
knowledge.  The  first  is,  that  beyond  the  grave  infants  may 
be  compensated  for  their  sufferings  by  receiving  superior 
degrees  of  fiappiness.  This  objection  will  be  easily  seen  to 
be  of  no  validity.  It  is  certainly  unnecessary  for  God  to  make 
infants  unhappy  here,  in  order  to  make  them  happy  in  any 
manner  whatever  hereafter.  Angels  are  made  completely 
happy  in  heaven,  without  having  suffered  any  preceding  un- 
happiness.  Plainly,  infants  might  be  made  happy  to  any 
degree  in  the  same  manner.  But,  if  the  sufferings  of  infants 
are  unnecessary,  then  they  are  causeless,  on  the  scheme  of 
this  objection ;  and  God  is  supposed  to  create  so  much  misery, 
merely  to  compensate  it  by  so  much  future  enjoyment.  1 
think  this  conduct  will  not  soberly  be  attributed  to  the  Crea- 
tor, since  it  would  plainly  be  disgraceful  to  any  of  his  intelli- 
gent creatures. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  God  governs  the  universe  by 
general  laws,  and  that  in  their  operation,  inequalities  and 
evils  ought  to  be  expected.  There  are  two  answers  to  this 
objection.  The  first  is,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  es- 
tablish any  general  law  which  produces  injustice,  such  as  the 
suffering  of  virtuous  beings  must  be  acknowledged  to  be.  The 
second  is,  that  this  is  itself  a ,  general  law,  extending  proba- 
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biy  to  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  the  human  race.  The  dis- 
pensation therefore,  and  not  the  exceptions,  is  unequal  and 
evil  according  to  this  scheme.  Surely  the  difficulty  is  not 
lessened  by  such  a  supposition. 

It  will  probably  be  farther  said,  thai  so  many  difficulties 
attend  this  part  of  the  doctrine^  as  to  perplex  and  distress  the 
mind  no  less  than  the  suppositions  already  refuted.  The  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  exbtence  of  moral  evil  are,  I  readily 
acknowledge,  very  great,  and  they  easily  become  very  dis- 
tressing, whatever  scheme  of  thought  we  may  adopt  concerning 
this  subject ;  that  is,  if  we  pursue  it  to  any  extent  But,  I 
apprehend,  the  chief  of  those  difficulties  which  necessarily  at- 
tend us  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  fact,  that  moral  evil  exists. 
To  these  we  may  or  may  not  as  we  please,  add  others  found  in 
the  particular  scheme  of  doctrine  which  we  choose  to  adopt. 
The  doctrine  asserted  in  this  Discourse  is,  I  think,  unanswer- 
ably supported  by  Revelation,  and  by  facts.  Of  course,  it 
adds  to.  the  original  difficulties  inherent  in  the  existence  of 
moral  evil  no  new  ones  of  its  own.  The  schemes  which  I  am 
opposing  contain,  on  the  contrary,  a  new  series  of  embarrass- 
ments, beside  those  which  are  common  to  them  and  to  the 
doctrine  of  this  Discourse.  The  truth  is,  the  subject  of  moral 
evil  is  too  extensive  and  too  mysterious  to  be  comprehended 
by  our  understanding.  Some  things  the  Scriptures  teach  us 
concerning  it,  and  these  are  usually  furnished  with  important 
evidence  from  facts.  Many  other  things  pertaining  to  this 
subject  lie  wholly  beyond  our  reach.  What  we  can  know, 
it  is  our  duty  and  our  intej^jst  to  know.  Where  knowledge 
is  unattainable,  it  is  both  our  auty  and  interest  to  trust  humbly 
and  submissively  to  the  instructions  of  him,  who  is  The  only 

WISE. 

But  in  this  so  difficult  and  perplexing  dispensation,  there 
is  nothing  more  absolutely  inexplicable  than  in  many  others 
which,  because  we  are  less  interested  in  them,  we  generally 
consider  as  scarcely  mysterious  at  aD.  I  will  mention  one, 
out  of  very  many.  The  state  of  the  animal  world,  generally, 
is  such  as  to  baffle  all  human  investigation.  Why  most  ani- 
mals exist  at  all,  and  why  any  of  them  are  unhappy,  are  sub- 
jects which  defy  and  silence  the  most  ingenious  inquiries  of 
man.     Nor  is  it  originally  strange,  that  the  dispensations  of  a 
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Being  whose  ways  are  above  ours, '  as  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth/  should  be  incomprehensible  and  inexplicable 
by  us. 

It  ought  to  be  here  remembered,  that  that  which  is  true,  is 
not  affected  by  any  difficulty  whatever,  so  far  as  its  trudi 
merely  is  concerned ;  and  that  that  which  is  known,  is  not  ren- 
dered less  certain  by  that  which  b  unknown,  whatever  connec- 
tion may  exist  between  them,  or  whatever  embarrassments 
may  arise  conoeming  that  which  is  unknown.  • 

It  was  with  these  views  that  I  chose  to  state  the  doctrine  of 
this  Discourse  in  the  words  in  which  it  was  expressed.  I  ob- 
served, that  *  in  consequence  of  the  apostasy  of  Adam  all  men 
have  sinned.'  The  universality  of  sin  was,  I  tnist,  proved 
sufficiently  in  two  preceding  Discourses.  In  this,  if  I  mistake 
not,  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  sin  of  mankind  has  existed  in 
consequence  of  that  apostasy.  By  this  language  I  presume 
my  audience  understand  me  to  intend,  tJiat  if  Adam  had  not 
/aOen^  sin  would  not  have  entered  this  world.  To  this  single 
fiict  I  have  confined  all  my  observations,  because  this  is  the 
simple  account  given  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  because  I  sup- 
posed it  capable  of  being  easily  comprehended,  and  satisfac- 
torBy  proved. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  a  cause  of  human  depravity  is  here 
alleged,  of  which  all  the  characteristics  mentioned  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Discourse  may  be  truly  predicated :  viz. 
the  corruption  of  that  energy  of  the  mind  whence  volitions 
flow,  and  which  I  have  heretofore  asserted  to  be  the  seat  of 
moral  character  in  rational  beings.  This  cause  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  universal,  to  be  everywhere  the  same, 
and  not  to  have  always  existed.  It  must  also  be  conceded 
that  it  began  to  exist,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  as  early  as 
the  effects,  which  have  given  birth  to  all  our  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  corruption  of  mankuid. 
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In  the  four  preceding  Discourses  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
the  universality  and  extent  of  human  corruption,  and  its  exis- 
tence in  consequence  of  the  apostasy  of  Adam.  It  is  now  my 
design  to  subjoin  to  the  observations  made  in  these  Discourses 
several  Rbmarks,  naturally  arising  from  the  consideration 
of  this  subject,  and  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  The 
end  of  all  doctrinal  preaching  is  to  persuade  men  cordially  to 
receive  truth,  that  they  may  be  governed  by  it  in  their  con- 
duct ;  and  of  preaching,  in  any  particular  instance,  to  per- 
suade them  thus  to  receive  one  truth,  in  order  to  their  recep- 
tion of  others. 

From  doctrines  so  important  and  so  absolutely  fundamental 
as  those  which  have  occupied  these  Discourses,  very  numerous 
inferences  of  great  moment  cannot  fail  to  be  drawn  by  a  mind 
addicted  to  solemn  contemplation.  A  small  number  of  them 
only  can,  however,  be  mentioned  with  advantage  in  a  single 
sermon.  For  the  present  occasion  I  have  selected  the  fol- 
lowing : — 
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I.  It  is  evident^  from  the  last  of  these  discourses,  ikat  the 
corruption  of  man  is  not  the  result  of  any  given  form  of  go- 
e>emment,  nor  of  any  given  character  in  rulers. 

At  this  subject  I  have  glanced  in  a  former  discourse,  bat 
have  reserved  the  more  extensive  discussion  which  it  merits, 
for  the  present  occasion. 

It  has  been  fireqnently  and  trinmphantly  said,  particularly  in 
modem  times,  diat  the  conniption  of  mankind  is  wholly  arti- 
ficial, and  owes  its  existence  to  civilized  society ;  particularly 
to  the  form  and  administration  of  government,  and  to  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  mankind. 

The  method  in  which  these  orders  of  men  are  supposed  to 
have  corrupted  their  f<^knr-men  is  that  of  oppression ;  at  least 
tbb  is  considered  as  the  chkf  instrument  of  the  corruption, 
and  is  supposed  to  operate  priiK^aUy  in  two  ways ;  viz.  keep- 
ing ihempoor,  and  keeping  them  ignorant. 

It  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  rulem 
of  mankind  have  extensively  comxpted  them ;  that  they  have 
also  greatly  oppressed  them  ;  and  that  by  keeping  them  poor 
and  ignorant,  they  have  contributed  in  a  very  great  and  guilty 
degree  to  the  increase  of  their  corruption.  It  ought  to  be 
farther  acknowledged,  that  rulers,  and  other  men  of  wealth 
and  influence,  have  much  more  efiectually  and  extensively 
corrupted  their  fellow-men  by  example,  art  and  seduction ;  by 
exfaibitmg  to  them  powerful  temptations,  {^acang  within  their 
reach  the  means  of  sin,  making  the  path  to  peipetration  smooth, 
easy  and  side,  and  presenting  to  them  arguments,  ingeniously 
and  lalMMioady  contrived  to  justify  them  in  the  commission, 
than  they  have  ever  done  by  botfi  the  methods  alleged  above. 
The  philosophers  with  whom  I  am  contending  have  probably 
insisted  less  on  this  source  of  hnmah  corruption,  partly  because 
they  wished  to  render  the  men  in  question  odious,  and  thought 
tins  an  ^feacious  mean  of  accomplishing  their  purpose  ;  and 
partly  because  they  were  sensible  that  themselves  were  deeply 
implicated  in  the  charge  of  corrupting  mankind  in  the  manner 
last  m«[itioned.  So  far  as  argument  and  influence  have  in- 
creased the  turpitude  of  the  human  character,  few  men  are 
chargeable  with  so  great  a  share  of  the  guilt.  Their  argu- 
ments concerning  moral  subjects  have  been  commonly  mere 
means  of  seduction,  and  their  example  has  only  seconded 
their  arguments.     A  host  of  ancient  philosophers  were  ba- 
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nished  from  Rome  as  a  public  nuisance.     Had  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  modem  ones  lived  in  the  same  city  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  have  shared 
.  the  same  fate,  for  the  same  reason. 

The  form  of  government  also,  in  some  cases,  and  the  pecu- 
liar administration  of  it  in  others,  have  undoubtedly  contri- 
buted in  a  distinguished  degree  to  the  depravation  of  mankind. 
Monarchies  have  produced  this  effect  by  immense  patronage ; 
by  the  operations  of  despotic  power,  demanding  and  effectuat- 
ing a  slavish  dependence  and  a  base  sacrifice  of  principle  in 
their  subjects  ;  by  splendour,  luxury,  war,  and  a  general  disso- 
luteness of  manners.  Republican  governments,  although  in 
certain  circumstances  more  favourable  to  virtue,  have  yet  at 
times  been  equally  pernicious,  by  furnishing  opportunities  and 
strong  temptations  for  the  sacrifice  of  integrity  at  elections, 
for  caballing,  bribery,  faction,  private  ambition,  bold  conten- 
tions for  place  and  power,  and  that  civil  discord  which  is  natu- 
rally accompanied  by  the  prostratic^n  of  morality  and  religion. 
Thus  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  degenerated 
with  inconceivable  rapidity.  This  example  many  other  repub- 
lics have  been  but  too  willing  to  follow.  The  heathen  priests 
and  princes  also,  although  generally  believing  in  the  most  seri- 
ous manner  the  miserable,  demoralizing  idolatry  which  they 
professed,  found  a  deep  interest  in  the  establishn\ent  of  their 
religious  systems,  and  the  deplorable  corruption  by  which  they 
were  of  course  attended. 

The  Romish  hierarchy,  uniting  in  itself  all  authority  both 
secular  and  ecclesiastical,  presented  immense  inducements  to 
the  love  of  wealth,  power,  splendour  and  sensuality,  and  vast 
means  of  gratifying  these  corrupt  propensities  of  the  human 
heart.  At  the  same  time,  it  held  out  the  most  efficacious  mo- 
tives to  the  perpetuation  of  these  enjoyments  by  keeping  man- 
kind in  a  state  of  abject  ignorance,  slavery  and  corruption.  In 
this  manner  it  contributed  more  to  this  dreadful  purpose  than 
any  other  political  syslem  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  like 
the  momitains  piled  up  by  the  Giants,  it  seemed,  for  a  time, 
to  menance  heaven  itself  with  the  loss  of  its  dominion  over 
the  earth,  and,  like  the  deluge,  swept  frrnn  this  world  almost 
every  thing  which  had  life. 

It  must  further  be  conceded,  that  among  Protestant  minis- 
ters, although  plainly  the  most  unblameable-  and  exemplary 
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class  of  men  who  in  equal  numbers  have  ever  appeared  in 
this  world,  there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who,  by  means 
of  their  latitudinarian  doctrines  and  loose  lives,  have  exer- 
cised a  malignant  influence  over  their  fellow-men,  and  con- 
tributed in  a  serious  degree  to  the  depravation  of  the  human 
character. 

Finally :  Infidel  philosophers  of  modem  times  have  sur- 
passed, in  the  wonderful  rapidity  and  success  with  which  they 
have  dissolved  the  human  character,  and  destroyed  the  very 
remembrance  of  principle,  even  the  portentous  mischiefs  of 
the  Romish  hierarchy.  Were  it  not  that  such  nuisances  to 
the  world  are  in  their  very  nature  incapable  of  operating  with 
such  efficacy  for  any  long  continuance,  they  would  change  the 
earth  iinto  a  desert,  where  no  principle  would  spring,  and  np 
happiness  grow.  like  the  Genii,  fabled  in  Arabian  tales, 
they  would  enchant  the  towns  and  cities  of  thi^  world  with  a 
more  than  magic  wand,  and  where  rational  and  immortal  be- 
ings once  lived  and  acted,  where  morals  flourished,  religion 
scattered  her  blessings,  and  the  worship  of  God  ascended  to 
heaven  as  the  odour  of  sweet  incense,  leave  nothing  but  the 
forms  of  men,  without  motion,  without  life,  without  souls ; 
imprisoned  beyond  the  hope  of  escape  within  their  encom- 
passing walls,  and  surrounded  by  nothing  but  silence,  solitude 
and  death. 

These  concessions  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  thought  suffi- 
ciently liberal  and  ample.  Still  the  doctrine  against  which 
they  have  been  pleaded  is  not  even  remotely  aflected  by  them, 
but  stands  in  itill  force,  and  on  the  basis  of  conclusive  evi- 
dence.    For, 

1.  The  subjects  of  virtuous  rulers  have  been  deeply  de- 
praved. 

Rulers,  although  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  corrupt, 
and  in  many  wonderfully  corrupt,  have  yet  in  many  others 
been  virtuous,  and  in  some  eminently  virtuous.  It  will  not, 
as  with  truth  it  plainly  cannot,  be  denied,  that  virtuous  rulers 
have  had  a  real  and  happy  influence  in  reforming  those  whom 
they  governed.  The  example  and  efibrts  of  all  men  in  high 
audiority  have  ever  been  efficacious ;  if  good,  to  encourage 
virtue ;  if  evil,  to  promote  vice.  The  good  which  virtuous 
rulers  have  done  has  not  been  here  merely  negative ;  that  Is, 
they  have  not  merely  ceased  to  corrupt  their  fellow-men,  but 
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-with  a  positive  efficacy  they  have  directly  contribdted  to  make 
them  better.  This  is  so  evident  from  uniform  experience,  that 
an  attempt  to  prove  it  would  be  only  a  waste  of  time,  Exam- 
ple and  influence  are  proverbially  powerful  even  in  private  life, 
and  no  man  needs  to  be  informed  that  they  are  more  efiectual 
in  the  chair  of  authority  than  in  the  cottage.  Nor  will  any 
man  acquainted  with  history  deny,  that  David,  Hezekiah,  and 
Josiah ;  the  Maccabees,  Alfred  the  Qreat,  Edward  vi ,  or  the 
two  elder  Gnstavuses ,  reformed  in  a  serious  degree  the  na- 
tions Qver  whom  they  presided. 

Still  it  is  equally  well  known  to  all  persons  of  information,, 
that  no  ruler  and  no  succession  of  rulers  ever  changed  the  na- 
tive character  of  man  in  any  such  manner  as  to  make  the  na- 
tions whom  they  governed  generally  virtuous,  or  at  all  to 
lessen  the  evidence  which  supports  die  doctrine  of  universcd 
depravity.    What  they  have  done  we  s^le  with  metaphysical 
exactness,  reformation ;  that  is,  forming  anew  the  moral  cha- 
racter which  they  actually  founds  and  which  only  was  every- 
where the  subject  of  their  efforts.     In  our  very  language  we 
thus  testify,  unv^lingly  perhaps,  that  the  moral  character  of 
our  race  is  such  as  needs  to  be  formed  anew ;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  depraved.     Even  this  reformation,  good  rulers  have 
accomplished  with  great  labour  and  difficulty;   and  it  was 
confined  to  a  number  of  instances  in  a  melancholy  degree 
moderate.     Of  this  truth  flagrant  proof  has  been  furnished 
in  the  sudden  and  deplorable  revival  of  all  kinds  of  iniquity, 
at  the  moment  when  the  restraining  influence  of  a  good  ruler 
has  been  taken  away  by  death,  and  new  license  has  been  given 
to  the  free  indulgence  of  the  native  human  propensities,  by  the 
succession  of  a  wicked  prince  to  the  sceptre.     Such  a  prince 
has  had  more  influence  to  corrupt  a  nation  in  a  year,  than  a 
virtuous  one  to  amend  them  during  his  whole  reign.     Manas- 
seh  pulled  down  in  a  day  what  Hezekiah  had  been  building 
up  through  his  life*    Or  perhaps,  in  more  exact  language,  what 
virtuous  princes  accomplish  with  such  vast  labour,  dissolves  of 
itself,  under  the  malignant  influence  of  corruption  universally 
experienced  and  universally  operating,  whenever  that  corrup- 
tion is  freed  from  the  restraints  imposed  on  it  by  virtue  seated 
upon  the  throne.     Were  the  mind  of  man  originally  inclined 
to  virtue,  this  would  be  impossible. 

2.  Those  subjects  who  have  been  raised  above  the  oppression 
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amd  ignorance  contended  for,  have  not  been  more  free  than 
others  from  this  depravity. 

If  the  oppression  and  ignorance  specified  were  indeed  Ae 
causes  of  ^aia  oormptiony  then  the  coimption  ought  not  to  be 
extended  to  those  subjects  who  were  neither  ignorant  nor 
oppressed.  Bat  we  do  not  find  these  men,  in  fact,  any  better 
than  their  fellow-subjects. 

On  the  contrary,  the  more  that  men  have  possessed  the 
means  of  pleasure  and  sin,  the  more  wealth,  independence, 
and  self-controul  they  have  enjoyed,  the  more  corrupt  they 
bave  usually  been.  How  often  do  we  see  a  youth,  or  a  poor 
man,  by  coming  suddenly  to  opulence  and  high  personal  in- 
dependence, lose  his  former  sober,  decent  character,  and 
become  at  once  grossly  immoral.  So  common  is  this  fact  as 
to  be  proverbially  remarked,  and  to  be  the  foundation  of 
important  prudential  maxims  concerning  the  management  of 
OUT  children.  All  observing  men,  even  of  the  most  ordinary 
^ncation,  hold  it  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  experience,  that 
H  is  harder  to  bear  prosperity  than  adversity. 

Hen  of  science,  learning  and  extensive  information  have, 
in  tfie  mean  time,  been  to  a  great  extent  exceedingly  corrupt 
and  wicked ;  incomparably  more  so,  in  degree,  than  the  ig- 
norant ;  and  proportionally  as  much  so  in  the  number  of  in- 
stances. The  ancient  philosophers,  the  most  learned  and 
intelligent  men  of  the  heathen  world,  were  very  generally 
gross  examples  of  sin.  Infidel  philosophers  in  modern  times 
have,  in  this  respect,  certainly  not  fallen  behind  them.  Of 
the  former  of  these  assertions  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Lucian, 
Seneca,  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  themselves  philosophers,  are 
ample  and  unimpeachable  witnesses ;  of  the  latter,  the  writ- 
ings and  lives  of  the  philosophers  themselves.  The  truth 
is,  as  any  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  subject  readily 
discerns,  knowledge  is  a  thing  entirely  distinct  from  virtue, 
not  necessarily  connected  with  it,  and  without  virtue,  is  but 
too  oflien  Ae  means  of  ingenious,  powerful,  and  dreadful 
iniquity.  There  is  not  a  reason  furnished  by  experience  to 
induce  a  belief,  that  the  increase  of  knowledge  is  of  course 
the  increase  of  virtue. 

8.  In  those  states  of  society  where  rulers  have  the  least 
influence  which  is  possible  in  the  present  world,  men  are 
not  less  vicious  in  proportion  to  their  power  of  being  tnci- 
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mu,  than  they  (ire  where  rulers  have  the  greatest   ihfiu- 
ence. 

For  complete  proof  of  this  assertion  I  appeal  to  the  state 
of  the  aboriginal  Americans.  In  the  staite  of  society  existing 
among  these  people,  men  are  as  independent,  and  as  little  in- 
fluenced by  power,  authority  and  governmental  example,  as 
men  living  together  can  be.  Here  neither  kings,  nor  nobles, 
nor  priests,  have  any  other  weight  or  controul  than  that  which 
springs  of  course  from  the  mere  gathering  together  of  human 
beings.  Yet  no  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  morals  of 
these  people,  can  hesitate  to  acknowledge  them  corrupt  in  a 
degree  enormous  and  dreadful.  Fraud,  falsehood,  lewdness, 
drunkenness,  treachery,  malice,  cruelty  and  murder,  acted  out 
in  the  most  deplorable  manner,  are  strong  and  dreadful 
features  of  the  whole  savage  character.  Here  then  the  vice 
exists  anterior  to  artificial  society,  and  in  the  state  nearest 
to  that  which  is  called  '  the  state  of  nature.'  What  is  true 
of  the  American  savages  is  true  of  all  others ;  and  universally 
furnishes  undeniable  proof  of  fearful  depravity,  originally  in- 
herent in  man,  and  wholly  independent  of  the  causes  alleged 
in  this  objection. 

4.  Republics  have  been  equally  corrupt  with  numar" 
chies. 

In  republics  the  influence  and  the  oppression  of  kings  are 
imknown.  If  then  republics  have  been  no  less  corrupt  than 
monarchies,  regal  oppression  and  influence  are  falsely  alleged 
as  the  proper  and  original  causes  of  human  depravity ;  since 
here  they  do  not  exist.  In  the  most  absolute  freedom  ever 
found  in  republics,  wickedness  has  been  as  truly  the  character 
of  men  as  in  kingdoms.  This  character  also  has  been  equally 
depraved,  not  in  all  instances  I  readily  grant,  but  in  more 
than  enough  to  establish  the  doctrine.  Carthage,  Rome, 
Athens,  Sparta,  Venice,  the  Grison  states,  and  republican 
France,  are  undeniable  examples.  It  ought  particularly  to  be 
remarked,  that  republics  have  usually  oppressed  their  pro- 
vinces with  more  unfeeling  cruelty  than  monarchies.  Their 
own  freedom,  therefore,  has  not  made  them  at  all  more 
friendly,  but  less  so,  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow-men.  The  deplorable  vassalage,  existing  in  our  own 
country  to  an  enormous  extent,  is  a  flagrant  and  melancholy, 
although  it  may  be  thought  an  invidious  proof  of  this  asser* 
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tioo.  If  then  some  republics  have  been  distntguished  by 
a  higher  degree  of  virtue,  as  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
fact,  die  cause  was  not  their  freedom,  for  that  has  univer- 
BaOy  existed  and  operated,  but  something  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. 

5.  In  the  republics  which  have  been  most  distinguished  for 
virtue,  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  had  the  greatest  infiu- 
ence. 

Switzerland,  Holland,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut 
have  long  by  general  acknowledgment,  been  placed  among 
the  most  virtuous  republics.  But  in  all  these,  clergymen 
have  had  more  influence  than  in  any  other.  On  the  contrary, 
where  clergymen  have  had  little  influence,  there  has  been 
comparatively  but  very  little  virtue.  Of  this  truth  instances 
are  numerous  and  at  hand.  They  are  also  too  clear  to  admit 
of  a  doubt.  The  general  voice  of  mankind  has  decided  this 
point,  and  from  this  voice  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  influence  of  clergymen  is  so  far 
from  contributing  to  the  corruption  of  mankind,  upon  the 
whole,  that  it  has  meliorated  their  character  most  where  it  has 
most  prevailed,  and  rendered  them  materially  better  than 
diey  have  been  elsewhere.  I  speak  here,  it  will  be  observed, 
only  of  Protestant  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  I  know  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  infideb  to  groupe  them  together  with 
Romish  priests,  to  whom  of  all  men  they  have  been  most 
opposed,  and  whom  they  more  than  any  other  men  have  con- 
tributed to  overthrow ;  and  with  heathen  priests,  with  whom 
they  have  nothing  in  common,  except  the  essential  character- 
istics of  men,  and  a  title  at  times  applied  to  both ;  a.  mere  ge- 
neric name,  formed  by  the  same  letters  indeed,  but  meaning 
in  the  different  applications  things  as  unlike  as  foUy  and  wis- 
dom»  holiness  and  sin.  As  well  might  Newton,  Locke,  Butler, 
and  Boyle  be  united  in  a  monstrous  assemblage  with  Spinosa, 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Condorcet,  because  they  have  all  been 
styled  philosophers;  Alfred  twinned  with  Kouli  Khan,  be- 
' cause  they  have  both  been  called  Kings;  and  Sydenham  be 
coupled  with  an  Indian  Powwaw,  because  they  have  both  been 
named  physicians. 

It  ought  further  to  be  observed  as  an  universal  truth,  that 
in  9II  Protestant  countries,  the  countries  where  virtue  has  flou- 
rished more  than  in  any  other,  the  existence  of  virtue  has  been 
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exactly  proportioned  ic  the  influeiice  of  ministera  of  the  gos* 
peL  All  real  virtue  is  the  effect  of  the  gospel  crowned  with 
the  divine  blessing.  But  wherever  tfie  gospel  has  the  greatest 
effects,  its  miaist^rs  are  the  nu>st  respected  and  inflnential ; 
for  the  principal  efficacy  of  the  gospel  is  conveyed  tfaroiq;li 
their  preaching,  candidly  and  kindly  received.  Scotland  may 
he  mentioned  as  a  strong  instance  of  this  general  truth.  In 
that  country,  under  a  regal  government  and  amid  the  influence 
of  a  powerful  body  of  nobles,  supposed  by  my  antagonisrtB  to 
be  so  hostile  to  the  existence  of  virtue,  there  has  perhaps  long 
been  less  vice  and  more  virtue,  than  in  any  European  coun- 
try of  equal  extent.  Yet  there  the  influence  of  clergymen 
has,  in  all  probs^ility,  been  greater  than  in  any  other  pro- 
testant  country. 

6.  In  a  state  of  anarchy,  ffirtue  is  vn^ormly  at  the  lowe^i 
ebb,  and  vice  most  prevalent  and  dreadful. 

In  a  state  of  anarchy  all  lawful  authority  and  regular  in- 
fluence, both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  are  extinguished,  and  lose 
therefore  whatever  efficacy  they  may  be  supposed  to  poesess 
towards  the  corruption  of  mankind.  Yet  of  all  situations  in 
which  society  can  be  placed,  anarchy  is  the  most  pernicious 
to  the  morals  of  men.  Of  this  truth  we  have  proverbial  evi- 
dence in  the  great  practical  maxim,  that  *  no  people  can  exist 
for  any  length  of  time  in  a  state  of  anarchy.'  Of  the  sound- 
ness of  this  important  doctrine  our  own  country,  during  the 
late  revolution,  gave  sufficient  proof.  When  the  restraints 
of  government  and  religion  were  only  partially  taken  off,  men 
became  vicious  in  a  moment,  to  a  degree  here  unexampled,  I 
myself  have  seen  a  number  of  men,  commonly  sober,  decent, 
moral  and  orderly  in  their  deportment,  lose  upon  joining  a 
mob  even  the  appearance  of  these  characteristics,  and  exhibit 
more  and  grosser  vice  in  a  few  hours  than  in  many  preceding 
years. 

The  restraints  of  government  and  reUgion  are.  therefore, 
so  far  from  making  men  worse  upon  the  whole,  that  without 
them,  men  become  so  profligate  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
them  even  to  live  together.  All  this  is  indeed  very  easily  un- 
derstood. Government,  in  the  great  body  of  cases,  restrains 
men  only  from  vice ;  and  religion,  that  is,  the  religion  of  the 
gospel,  in  every  case.  The  sanctions  of  government  are  pro- 
tection to  those  who  obey,  and  punishment  to  those  who  dis- 
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obej.   The  sanctions  of  religion  are  endless  rewards  to  virtue, 

and  endless  punishments  to  sin.    That  these  sanctions  pro-. 

mote,  vice  is  a  paradox  which  I  leave  to  be  solved  by  others. 

fle  who  can  solve  it  will  prove  in  his  solution,  that  men  are 

disposed  to  be  virtuous  and  vicious  without  motives  to  either ; 

and  to  be  virtuous  only  under  the  influence  of  the  strongest 

motives  to  vice,  and  vicious  only  under  the  influence  of  the 

strongest  motives  to  virtue.    The  honour  of  this  discovery  I 

AsU  not  dispute  with  any  man  who  is  willing  to  claim  it  as 

ins  own. 

The  truth  plainly  is,  and  ever  has  been,  mankind  as  a  body 
are  uniformly  more  or  less  wicked  in  proportion  to  the  means 
which  they  possess  of  vicious  indulgence,  and  to  the  tempta- 
tions by  which  they  are  snnrounded.    Kings,  nobles,  and  all 
others  possessed  of  wealth,  power,  tal^its  and  influence,  al- 
though having  the  same  nature  with  other  men,  are  usually 
more  vicious,  because  these  things  {umish  them  with  ampler 
xneaot  of  sin,  and  stronger  temptations.     Mediocrity  of  Ufe,, 
on  the  contrary,  has  ever  been  believed  by  wise  men  among 
lieathens,  as  well  as  Christians,  to  be  the  state  most  favourable 
to  virtue,  and  has,  therefore,  proverbially  been  styled  the 
{;<rfden  mean.    Agar  has  taught  this  doctrine  from  the  mouth 
of  God.     Experience  and  common-sense  have  given  it  their 
fullest  attestation. 

Even  poverty  and  persecution  have  in  many  instances  proved 
iavouraUe  to  morals  and  religion.  The  poverty  of  Sparta 
was  a  prime  source  of  whatever  was  honourable  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  Christianity  flourished  amid  the  sufibrings  of  its 
martyrs. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  the  depravity  o£ 
man  exists  independently  of  every  state  of  society,  and  is  found 
in  every  situation  in  which  man  is  found;  that  it  exists  wherever 
oppression  is,  and  wherever  it  is  not ;  with  and  without  the 
authority  or  influence  of  privileged  men ;  in  the  independent 
savage,  and  the  abject  slave  of  Asiatic  despotism ;  in  the  wild 
Arabian  and  the  silken  courtier ;  in  the  prince  who  is  above 
all  law,  and  the  peasant  who  is  subjected  to  every  law.  The 
scheme  which  I  am  opposing  is,  therefore,  a  mere  plaything 
of  doubting  Philosophy,  makmg  for  herself  worlds  as  children 
make  soap-bubbles,  amusing  herself  less  rationally,  and  hoping 
for  their  permanency  with  more  egregious  credulity. 
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II.  It  is  evident  from  these  Discourses  that  the  scheme  of 
human  petfectibUity  is  without  any  foundation. 

There  are  two  methods,  in  which  this  troth  may  be  satisfac- 
torily evinced. 

1.  From  Fact. 

Mankind  have  in  every  age  laboured  with  great  earnestness 
to  perfect  the  human  character.  The  immense  toib  of  educa- 
tion have  been  intentionally  directed  to  this  end.  Schook  and 
colleges  without  number  have  been  erected,  multitudes  of  wise 
and  industrious  men  have  laboured  through  life,  books  have 
been  written,  laws  have  been  enacted,  and  magistrates  have 
been  employed,  in  an  almost  endless  multitude,  for  the  same 
great  purpose.  Nay,  God  has  himself  revealed  his  own  will ; 
requiring  with  infinite  authority,  instructing  with  infinite  wis- 
dom, and  urging  with  infinite  motives,  that  men  should  become 
virtuous.  The  Redeemer  of  mankind  was  born,  Uved,  and 
died;  the  Spirit  of  grace  has  descended,  influenced,  and 
blessed;  the  worship  of  God  has  reg^ularly  been  celebrated 
through  a  great  part  of  the  world ;  and  a  vast  succession  of 
wise  and  faithful  ministers  have  spent  life,  to  accomplish 
this  glorious  design.  Yet  how  little  has  been  done.  How 
few  have  been  seriously  amended !  What  one  has  been  raised 
to  perfection?  Trace  the  history,  search  the  race  of  man, 
and  tell  me  where  he  is  to  be  found. 

Shall  we  then  believe  that  the  schemes  of  modern  philoso- 
phy will  accomplish  what  all  preceding  philosophers,  and  men 
much  wiser  than  philosophers,  what  the  word  of  God,  the  re- 
demption of  his  Son,  and  the  communications  of  his  Spirit  have 
never  yet  accomplished  ?  Can  human  perfection  be  the  result 
of  a  benevolence  which,  indeed,  utters  good  words,  but  is  a 
total  stranger  to  good  actions ;  which  is  occupied  in  lamenting 
while  it  should  relieve ;  which  says  to  the  poor,  the  hungry, 
and  the  naked,  *  Depart  in  peace ;  be  ye  warmed,  and  be  ye 
filled  ; '  which  is  exhaled  in  sighs,  and  emptied  out  in  tears  ; 
which  shrinks  firom  tHe  cottage  of  poverty,  and  withdraws  its 
icy  hand  firom  the  supplications  of  distress;  which  agonizes 
over  imagined  sufierers  in  Japan,  but  can  neither  see  nor  hear 
real  ones  at  its  own  door ;  which  deplores  the  disastrous  fktc 
of  profligates  and  villains,  and  arraigns  the  justice,  which  con- 
signs them  to  the  g^ol  or  the  gibbet ;  but  exults  in  the  ruin 
of  worth,  the  destruction  of  human  peace,  and  the  contem- 
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plated  devastation  of  a  worid  ?  Can  the  perfection  of  man  be 
the  result  of  intelligence  which  dictates,  as  the  happiest  state 
of  society,  a  community  of  labours,  in  which  the  idle  would 
literally  do  nothing,  and  the  industrious  nothing  more  than 
to  supply  their  own  absolute  wants ;  a  community  of  property, 
in  which  little  would  be  earned,  and  much  of  that  little  wasted 
on  mere  lust,  and  the  remainder  lost,  because  none  would 
preserve  what  none  expected  to  enjoy ;  a  community  of  wives, 
in  which  affection  would  cease,  principle  vanish,  furious  ani- 
mosity distract,  and  fierce  revenge  assassinate ;  and  in  which 
children  would  grow  up,  when  they  did  not  perish  in  infancy, 
without  a  known  father,  without  comfortable  subsistence, 
without  education,  without  worth,  without  a  name  ?  When 
men  become  immortal  by  medicine  and  moral  energy,  ac- 
cording to  the  dreams  of  the  same  philosophy,  they  may  per- 
haps become  perfect  by  the  proposed  schemes  of  its  disci- 
pline. 

To  such  persons  as  insist  that  the  melioration  suggested  has 
failed,  because  the  means  used  were  imperfectly  fitted  to  ac- 
complish the  end,  I  answer :  If  the  end  were  possible,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  amid  so  great  a  variety,  extent, 
and  continuance  of  these  means,  directed  to  this  end  by  the 
highest  himian  wisdom,  some  one  system  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. As  these  have  all  failed,  it  cannot  be  rationally 
doubted  that  all  others  will  fail.  Those,  particularly,  which 
are  now  offered  as  substitutes,  promise  not  even  the  remotest 
degree  of  success ;  and  are,  on  the  other  hand,  fraught  with 
the  most  portentous  threatenings  of  absolute  riiin.  To  these 
things  I  will  add,  that  the  authors  of  them,  on  whom  their 
efficacy  ought  first  to  be  proved,  are  farther  removed  from 
virtue  than  mankind  in  general.  Until  their  own  character, 
therefore,  is  materially  changed  for  the  better,  they  may  be 
unanswerably  addressed  with  the  forcible  Jewish  proverb, 
'  Physician,  heal  thyself.' 

2.  It  is  alio  clearly  evinced  by  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  depravity  of  man  is  a  part  of  his  constitution,  of  his 
nature,  of  himself.  To  perfect  his  character,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  change  him  into  a  new  creature ;  and  separate  a 
part  of  that  which  makes  him  what  he  is;  viz.  his  moral 
character.  It  would  be  equally  rational  to  say,  that  man  in  the 
present  world  can  become  a  flying  creature^  as  that  he  can 
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pcrfBd  createe.  If  hecMbetenedistemliM^ 
park^^ be cki^ed sto flu MgeL  AlUknthM 
liilkarto  doM,  aad  dwic<bre  aB  IImI  viB  kemfter  be 
kte  eadbie  one  davof  his  denes,  ns.  those  wbich 
afesoMbjr  thrirexeett, vilbin JBsterboQDds;  aodtopiev«t 
«  sone  lUiswe  the  nsmgs  of  the  other,  ymu  those  iriKh  sie 
jioM  in  tfaor  aatnie.  Unta  moie  duui  tUs  shsD  be  eflected, 
the  wofld  wiD  be  eqoaOy  mad  justly  estoniihpd  at  the  IbOy 
which  eooid  persiiade  Godwin  tkit  a  ploa^  cooid  be  SMde  to 
nore  throi^  a  fieM  of  itsdf,  and  that  naa  eoidd  be  render- 
ed perfeet  bjr  Us  sdieme  oi 


m.  From  these  Dimxmnes  ii  »  emdemi,  thai  He  fmmiet- 
wiemial  primcqpk  ef  wtoral  and  polUkal  wdemee^  to  far  en  auoi 
i$  comoernedf  ie  Us  depravUy. 

It  win  not  be  questioned,  that  viitaoiis  and  defwaved  be- 
ings differ  from  each  other  radicall;,  nor  that  die  science  of  the 
one  nrast  of  comse  diff^  in  its  fiindamental  princqdes  from 
the  science  of  the  other.  A  philos<^riier  might,  if  possessed 
of  competent  knowledge,  describe  exacdy  the  character  of 
an  angel,  and  yet  scarcely  say  any  thing  except  what  pertains 
io  a  numd  being  as  such,  which  would  be  at  all  applicable 
to  the  character  of  man.  A  book,  displaying  the  whole 
nature  and  condact  of  oar  first  parents  in  paradise,  would 
contain  scarcely  any  thing  descriptive  of  their  apostate  decen- 
dants.  Bot  all  science  of  this  natnre  is  founded  in  facts, 
and  is  farmed  of  facts,  and  the  relations  which  spring  from 
them.  The  first  great  fact  in  the  science  of  man  is,  thai 
he  is  a  depraved  being.  This  is  the  first  and  fundamental 
fact,  because  out  of  it  arise,  and  by  it  are  characterized,  all 
his  volitions,  and  all  his  conduct  Hence  every  thing  pertain- 
ing to  man  is  coloured  and  qualified  by  this  part  of  his  moral 
nature,  and  no  description  of  him  can  be  true,  and  no  doctrine 
sound  or  defensive,  into  which  this  consideration  does  not 
essentially  enter ;  equally  true  is  it,  that  no  system  of  regu- 
lations can  be  practically  suited  to  him,  or  fitted  to  controul  his 
conduct  with  success  or  efficacy,  which  is  not  founded  on  the 
same  principle. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  much  of  what 
is  published  and  received  as  moral  and  political  science,  is 
only  '  science  falsely  so  called.*     It  considers  man  as  origi- 
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oaHy  a  yirtiioiis  being,  accidentally  and  in  some  smaH  degrees 
waiped  from  tiie  path  of  rectitode,  and  always  ready  to  return 
to  it  again ;  decetred  and  abused  by  insidious  and  peculiarly 
comqpted  indmdnab,  but,  left  to  himself,  des^piing  nothing 
beside  what  is  good,  and  uttering  notiiingbnt  whatis  troe.  This 
indeed  is  a  character  '  devoutly  to  be  wished:*  but  the  pic- 
tne  is  widiout  an  original ;  in  (he  language  of  painters,  a 
mere  fimcy-piece:  and  it  would  be  as  easy  to  find  the  human 
daracter  in  a  giyplion  of  Ariosto,  or  the  sylphs,  gnomes,  and 
nymphs  of  Rosicrucius,  as  in  a  library  filled  with  this  species 
of  philosophy. 

Were  these  systems  to  terminate  in  speculation  only,  their 
authors  might  be  permitted  to  dream  on  without  disturbance. 
But  unhappily,  their  doctrines  are  made  the  foundation  and 
directory  of  personal   conduct,    and  public   administration. 
Rdes  of  private  life,  municipal  laws,  and  other  governmental 
mgolations,  are  drawn  from  these  pleasing  but  merely  hypo- 
thetieal  doctrines ;  and  are  intended  and  expected  actually  to 
controul  men  and  their  affairs,  so  as  to  effectuate  good  order, 
peace,  and  prosperity.     Here  the  influence  of  systems,  which 
proceed  according  to  this  scheme,  becomes  eminently  danger- 
ous, malignant,  and  fatal.     All  the  measures  founded  on  them 
are  fitted  for  the  inhabitants  of  some  other  planet,  or  the  na- 
tives of  fairy  land,  or  the  forms  which  haunt  the  dreams  of  a 
distempered  fancy,  with  an  incomparably  better  adaptation  than 
for  men.     Of  course  they  can  never  become  practical  or  use- 
ful to  such  beings  as  really  exist  in  this  world,  impatient  even 
of   necessary  restraints;  selfish,    covetous,  proud,   envious, 
wrathfrd,  revengeful,  lewd,  forgetful  of  God,  and  hostile  to 
each  other.     Open  your  eyes  on  the  beings  around  you ;  cast 
them  back  on  the  annals  of  history ;  turn  them  inward  upon 
yourselves,  and  you  will  find  ample  and  overwhelming  proof 
of  the  truth  of  these  observations. 

On  this  fundamental  folly  was  founded  all  those  vain, 
empty,  miserable  systems  of  policy  which,  in  a  portentous 
succession,  deluded  republican  France  into  misery  and  ruin. 
In  the  treatises,  laws,  and  measures  brought  into  being  in 
that  nation,  during  its  late  wonderful  struggle  to  become  free, 
the  people  were  uniformly  declared  to  be  good,  honest,  virtu- 
ous, influenced  only  by  the  purest  motives,  and  aiming  only 
at  the  best  ends.     These  very  people  at  the  same  time  were 
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employed  in  little  else  except  unceasing  plunder,  unifona 
treachery,  the  violation  of  all  laws,  the  utterance  of  all  fSsdae- 
hood,  the  murder  of  their  king,  nobles,  and  clergy,  and  all 
the  boundless  butchery  of  each  other.  In  a  state  of  immo- 
rality, in  a  prostration  of  all  principle,  at  which  even  this  sinful 
world  stood  aghast,  this  despicable  flattery  was  continually 
reiterated,  and  the  miserable  objects  of  it  very  naturally  con- 
cluded that,  as  they  were  praised  while  they  were  doing  these  ^ 
things,  they  were  praised  for  doing  them.  Of  course  diey 
were  fixed  in  this  conduct  beyond  recal.  Every  malignant 
passion  was  let  loose,  the  reins  were  thrown  upon  the  neck  of 
every  sordid  appetite,  the  people  became  a  collection  of  wild 
beasts,  and  the  country  a  den  of  ravage  and  slaughter.  In 
this  situation  nothing  could  restrain  them  but  force.  The 
wretches  who  by  their  songs  and  incantations  had  called  up 
the  fiends  of  mischief,  could  not  lay  them ;  but  became,  in  an 
enormous  and  horrid  succession,  victims  of  their  own  spells, 
and  were  ofiered  up  by  hundreds  to  the  sanguinary  Moloch 
which  they  had  so  absurdly  and  wickedly  idolized. 

Sound  and  true  policy  will  always  consider  man  as  he  is, 
and  treat  him  accordingly.  Its  measures  will  be  universally 
calculated  for  depraved  beings,  and  it  will,  therefore,  never 
hesitate  to  establish  every  necessary  restraint.  Whatever  is 
good  in  man  it  will  regard  as  the  result  of  wise,  careful,  efficar 
cious  discipline,  realized  and  blessed  by  God.  Such  disci- 
pline, therefore,  it  will  regularly  establish,  protect,  and  ep- 
courage.  Honest,  well  disposed  and  orderly  citizens,  it  wiD 
protect ;  the  violation  of  private  rights,  and  the  disturbers  of 
public  peace,  it  will  punish.  Nor  will  its  restraints  and  pu- 
nishments stop,  until  they  have  gained  in  some  good  measure 
their  end. 

rV.  From  these  Discourses  it  is  evident,  that  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christ  was  absolutely  necessary  to  mankind. 

If  man  is  a  depraved  creature,  it  is  plainly  impossible  that 
he  should  be  just^ed  by  the  law.  of  God.  When  he  comes 
before  his  Maker,  to  '  be  judged  according  to  his  works,'  he 
must  be  declared  to  have  done  evil,  because  he  has  in  fact 
done  it  The  law  has  declared,  that  *  the  soul  which  sinneth 
shall  die:'  by  the  law  therefore  he  must  die,  because  he  has 
sinned.    Of  course  God  cannot  pronounce  him  just,  or' acquit' 
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lit  of  guilt,  because  he  is  guilty.  Under  mere  law,  the 
only  sitaation  in  which  he  can  be,  independently  of  the  re- 
demption of  Christ,  he  can  never  be  justified  nor  rewarded, 
but  must  be  condemned  and  punished.  In  this  situation,  an 
atonemeiit  for  his  sins,  such  as  God  with  propriety  can  and 
win  accept,  is  just  as  necessary  for  man  as  his  salvation.  No, 
being  in  the  universe  could,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  discern, 
render  this  atonement  except  Christ  All  other  beings  are, 
io  the  nature  of  things,  under  every  possible  obligation  ,to 
render  to  Grod  all  the  services  in  their  power,  as  their  own 
proper  obedience,  an  obedience  indispensabfy  necessary  for 
dieLr  own  justification.  A  supererogatory  service  does  not 
appear  to  be  possible  for  any  created  being,  as  there  is  no^ 
service  which  he  can  render  to  God  which  is  not  his  indis*  • 
pensaUe  duty.  Thus,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  discern,  the 
atonement  of  Christ  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  human 
race,  and  without  it  we  can  conceive  of  no  possible  way  of 
salvatioiL 

V.  The  same  doctrine  equally  teaches  the  absolute,  necessity 
of  regeneration  to  mankind. 

That  *  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,*  is  a 
doctrine  so  evidently  rational  and  just,  that  it  caimot  but  be 
believed  by  every  sober  man,  even  independently  of  the  ex- 
pren  declaration  of  the  Scriptures.    But  without  regen^at^)n 
man  is  only  unholy,  and  can  therefore  never  *  see  the  Lord.* 
The  first  great  effect  of  the  redemption  of  Christ  is  to  render  it 
possible  for  man  to  become  holy,  in  order  to  his  justification 
and  acceptance.    Had  the  dispensation  stopped  here,  man 
would  still  have  been  lost    The  next  step  in  this  wonderful 
procedure  is  the  renovation  of  man,  or  that  implantation  of 
holiness  in  his  heart,  styled  in  the  Scriptures,  regeneration  or 
the  new  birth.    From  the  commencement  of  this  great  change 
in  Us  character,  he  becomes  the  subject  of  evangelical  holiness; 
of  real  piety,  real  benevolence,  real  self-government,  or,  gene- 
rally, of  real  obedience  to  God.     All  his  obedience  however 
is  imperfect,  and  could  not  be  accepted  but  for  the  sake  of 
Christ     His  mediation,  his  righteousness,  is  *  the  sweet  in- 
cense' which  perfumes  every  offering  and  act  of  man,  and 
renders  it  acceptable  before  that  pure  and  awful  Being, '  in 
wkofe  sight  the  heavens  themselves  aroi  oot  clean/     Bu^, 
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thoagh  imperfectly  holy,  man  when  lenowed  is  really  holy«. 
'  ThQre*  is  some  good  tlnDg  found  in  him  tdwards  the  Lord 
Grod  of  Israel.'    This,  as  a  seed  of  inestimable  worth,  is  seen 
by  the  all-searching' eye  to  promise  a  future  and  eternal  pro- 
duction of  fmits,  invaiuabltd  iu  Uieir  nature^  and  endless  ia. 
their  multitude. 

VI.  With  equal  evidence  we  are  here  taught  the  necessity 
of  the  mission' of  the  Holy  iS/nrt7« 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  only  author  of  the  regeneration  of 
man.    *  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh :  that  which  is 
born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.'     '  Except  a  man  be  Doru  of  the* 
Spirit,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.'     '  Not  by  works . 
of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his-, 
own  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'    As  therefore,  regeneratioa 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  man,  and  as  man  is  renewed  only  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  so  the  mission  of  the  Spirit  is  as  necessary, 
to  man  as  his  regeneration,^  and  both  are  no  less  necessary  than 
Ins  eternal  life. 

On  these  three  great  evangelical  doctrines  I  have  here  de-i 
scanted  very  briefly,  because  they  will  hereafter  be  primary  sub- 
jects of  investigation.  They  have  been  now  mentioned  chiefly 
to  show  their  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  necessarily  arise  out  of  this  part 
of  the  scriptural  scheme. 

VII.  The  same  considerations  also  teach  us  the  manner  inr 
vsihich  a  preacher  ought  to  address  mankind. 

Every  congregation  will  be  regarded  by  a  minister  of  Christy 
who  discerns  this  doctrine  to  be  what  it  plainly  is,  a  leading 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  collection  of  depraved,  guilty 
beings,  exposed  to  endless  punishment  for  their  sins.  On  this 
basis  will  all  his  sermons  be  founded ;  and  to  this  point  will 
they  all  refer.  He  will  exhort  them  to  repent ;  because  they 
are  sinners,  and  therefore  need'  repentance.  He  will  exhort 
them  to  believe  in  Christ;  because  they  cannot  save  them- 
selves, and  because  He  can,  and  if  they  believe  in  him,  will- 
save  them.  He  will  teach  them  to  seek  for  pardon  of  God  ;- 
because  they  are  sinners,  and  must  either  be  pardoned  or  lost ;: 
to  rely  on  the  grace  of  God  for  their  justification,  because  they 
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have  no  merit  of.  their  own ;  and  if  they  depend  on  their  own 
ri^teousneftSy  cannot  be  saved ;  and  to  feel  the  necessity  ot 
sanctification,  because  '  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord ;'  and  because  without  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  of 
grace,  no  man  can  becoine  iioly. 

The  '  terrors  of  the  law'  he  will  set  before  his  hearers  in  w 
their  own  awful  light,  because  by  these,  and  by  nothing  but 
these,  such  beings  can  ordinarily  '  be  persuaded.'  The  gos- 
pel he  will  declare  to  be  *  glad  tidings  of  great  joy ;'  because 
it  is  the  news  of  forgiveness,  justification  and  everlasting  life, 
to  sinners  who  would  otherwise  perish.  Mercy  he  vdll  unfold 
as  the  peculiar  '  glory  of  God  in  the  highest,'  and  as  eminently 
displayed  when  '  peace  and  good- will'  are  published  to  man- 
kind. The .  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  Redeemer  he  will 
explain  to  be  hb  willingness  '  to  seek,  and  save  that  which  was 
lost'  The  duty  of  Christians,  now  become  peculiarly  their 
duty,  he  will  teach  to  consist '  in  denying  all  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  and  living  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  the 
world.'  Thus,  whether  God  or  man,  the  law  or  the  gospel, 
heaven  or  hell,  morality  or  piety,  are  the  themes  of  his  preach- 
ing, he  will  make  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart  the  founda- 
tion on  which  all  will  be  built,  the  great  point  to  which  adl  will 
be  continually  referred. 

These'  are  subjects  of  preapbing  which  cannot  fail  to  interest 
the  preacher  who  really  believes  them,  or  the  hearers  who 
listen  to  them  with  serious  attention.  They  state  to  man, 
they  bring  to  full  view,  they  carry  home  to  the  heart,  his  real 
condition  and  only  hope.  He  sees,  if  not  prevented  by  sottish 
sloth  or  criminal  prejudice,  that  the  whole  is  the  truth  ol'  God, 
truth  infinitely  important  to  himself,  '  commending'  itself '  to 
his  conscience,'  explaining  his  danger,  disclosing  the  only  way 
of  escape,  unfolding  deliverance  from  hell,  and  pointing  oat 
the  path  to  heaven.  The  preacher  who  utters  these  things  is 
readily  believed  to  have  a  real,  meaning,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  ^solemnity  and  importance  of  religion,  and  presses  upon 
Us  hearers  the  necessity  of  embracing  it.  They  clearly  dis 
cem  that  there  is  something,  which  they  easily  comprehend,  to 
be  done  by  them,  and  a .  momentous  reason  why  it  should  bo 
done ;  that  a  change  real,  great  and  indispensable^  is  to  be 
accomplished  in  their  character,  and  that,  unless  it  is  accom- 
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pushed,  they  must  pecish.  Christianity  hence  assomes  a 
lemnity  which  can  be  derived  from  no  other  consideralic 
and  accords  with  no  other  scheme. 

The  preacher  who  regards  man  as  originally  virtaous,  < 
neither  explain  to  him  his  frwlt  nor  his  danger,  show  him 
necessity  of  Chrisfs  mediation,  or  the  importance  of  an 
terest  in  it,  explain  to  him  the  value  of  faith  or  the  nse  of 
pentance,  nor  exhort  him  to  fly  to  the  mercy  of  God  for  1 
giveness  or  sanctification.  He  nrges,  therefore,  a  religioi 
in  which  both  his  hearers  and  himself  find  littie  interest.  ] 
addresses  to  them  are  naturally  made  up  of  cold,  comm 
place  morality,  such  as  Plato  taught  long  since,  and  tau 
much  better,  or  at  least  with  greater  force.  They  of  cov 
become  dull  and  lifeless,  unfrequent  visitors  to  the  house 
Qod  ;  and  when  tiiere,  are  rarely  of  that  number  *  who  hi 
ears  to  hear.' 

VIII.  In  the  same  manner  are  all  men  taught  how  t 
ought  to  regard  themeelvee  in  their  religious  concerns. 

The  question.  What  will  become  of  me  hereafter?  is 
infinite  moment  to  every  child  of  Adam,  and  is  to  be  alw 
determined  by  the  true  answer  to  another.  Am  I  virtu 
or  sinful  ? 

The  man  who  commences  his  moral  course  with  a  full  c 
viction  of  his  guilt,  his  exposure  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
danger  of  final  condemnation,  will,  if  he  goes  on,  direct  his  1 
into  a  path  widely  distant  from  that  which  is  pursued  by  t 
directed  by  the  contrary  doctrines.  To  such  a  man,  all 
accounts  given  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  religious  discern 
built  on  the  Scriptures,  concerning  human  guilt  and  dan( 
will  be  true  and  important  The  tidings  of  redemption  will 
to  him  '  tidings  of  great  joy,'  because  tiiey  are  directed  to  s 
a  creature  as  himselfl  Christ  to  him  will  be  infinitely  pr 
ous,  because  he  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  The  renewing  po^ 
and  goodness  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  will  appear  to  him 
speakably  necessary  and  desirable,  because,  without  this 
vine  eiiergy  exerted  on  his  heart,  he  will  be  a  sinner  for  e^ 
To  the  atonement  of  Christ  he  will  fly  for  refuge,  because 
cannot  make  an  atonement  for  himself.  'To  the  purifying 
fluence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  he  will  look  for  his  preservat 
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in  holiness,  and  his  safe  arrival  in  the  kingdom  of  Mp,  because 
ke  will  know  that  he  cannot  preserve  nor  condact  himseif  to 
tkat  kingdom. 

As  a  sinner  he  will  feel  himself  guilty,  condemned  and 
mined ;  but,  as  an  object  of  the  divine  mercy  he  will  see 
glorious  hopes  dawning  upon  him  from  heaven.  Separated 
from  Christ,  he  will  feel  that  he  '  can  do  nothing '  effectual 
toward  his  salvation  ;  but  as  a  candidate  for  heaven  by  faith, 
repentance  and  holiness,  he  will  discern  that  *  all  things ' 
may  be  done  for  him  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Left  to  himself 
he  will  perceive  that  he  must  die  for  ever,  but  that  in  Christ 
he  may  for  ever  live. 

With  these  views,  all  his  self-examination,  prayers,  praises, 
hopes,  resolutions  and  efforts  will  take  their  peculiar  character 
ftom  the  great  truth,  that  he  is  a  depraved,  ruined  creature. 
His  whole  life,  therefore,  will  be  the  life  of  a  believing,  peni- 
tent, and  returning  sinner,  owing  infinite  blessings  to  the  mere 
grace  of  God ;  and  he  will  find  more  to  animate  his  love,  faith- 
fulness, and  gratitude  than  an  angel  with  the  same  powers  could 
feel,  because  he  is  a  forgiven  and  restored  creature ;  forgiven 
an  immense  debt,  and  restored  to  holiness  and  endless  life. 

But  if  a  sinner  feel  himself  to  be  originally  virtuous,  he  will 
feebly  realize  his  guilt,  his  danger,  or  his  need  of  a  Saviour. 
The  necessity  of  being  bom  again,  of  being  sanctified,  guided, 
and  quickened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  cannot  know.    Justifi- 
cation he  will  regard  as  due  to  him,  as  the  proper  reward  of 
his  merit,  and  holiness,  as  his  original  character,  the  native 
growth  of  his  mind.     He  may,  indeed,  admit  it  to  be  imper- 
fecty  and  to  require  some  additions ;  yet  even  these  he  will 
esteem  rather  as  advantageous  than  necessary.    Christ  he  will 
consider  rather  as  a  convenience,  as  an  auxiliary  to  him,  ihan 
ftt  his  Saviour.    His  ultimate  reliance  will  be  on  himself,  not 
'  on  the  Redeemer.    The  Gospel,  instead  of  being  the  only  and 
most  joyful  news  of  salvation  to  sinners,  will  be  considered 
by  hin^  nierejy  as  a  valuable  book,  somewhat  better  than  any 
volume  of  philosophy,  in  which  some  interesting  instructions 
may  \^  found,  and  some  useful  precepts  are  given ;  but  which 
is  not  indispensable, to  his  eternal  life.     In  a  word,  according 
to  his  predominant  feeling,  both  he  and  others  like  him  might 
have  done  very  well  without  the  gospel  here,  and,  with  littie  dan- 
ger (rf*  failure,  might  have  obtained  salvation  beyond  the  grava» 
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CANNOT  BE  JUSTIFIED  BY  WORKS  OF  LAW, 


THEREFORE,  BY  THE  DEEDS  OP  THE  LAW  THERE  SHALL 
NO   FLESH   BE  JUSTIFIED   IN   HIS   SIGHT. 

ROMANS  III.  20. 

In  several  preceding  Discourses  I  have  considered  the  univer- 
sality and  Degree  of  iiuman  corruption,  and  its  existence  in 
consequence  of  the  apostasy  of  Adam ;  and  have  also  derived 
from  the  observations  made  in  them  concerning  these  subjects, 
several  inferences,  which  I  supposed  to  be  of  serious  impor- 
tance to  mankind.  The  next  object  of  inquiry  in  a  System 
of  Theology  is  the  situation  in  which  mankind  are  by  means 
qf  their  corruption.  It  is  impossible  for  a  rational  being  to 
know  that  iie  has  offended  God,  and  is  now  the  object  of 
his  displeasure,  without  being,  if  he  is  not  absolutely  stupid, 
deeply  alarmed  by  a  sense  of  his  danger  at  least,  if  not  of  his 
guilt. 

All  creatures  are  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  must 
be  disposed  of  according  to  his  pleasure.  If  he  wills  it,  they 
are  happy ;  if  he  wills  it,  they  are  miserable.  He  speaks,  and 
it  is  done  ;  he  commands,  and  it  stands  fast.  From  his  eyo 
there  is  no  concealment ;  from  his  hand  there  is  no  escape ; 
from  his  anger  there  is  no  refuge.  What,  then,  will  become 
of  those,  who  are  found  guilty  at  the  final  trial;  who  can 
plead  no  excuse  for  their  sins,  and  offer  no  expiation  for  their 
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.sovis  ?    '  He  is  not  a  mem,'  as  we  are,  '  that  we  should  answer 
•bim ;'  and  that  we  '  should  come  together  in  judgment.    Nei- 
ther b  there  any  days,  man  (any  mediator)  betwixt  us,  who 
.might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both/  and  make  reconciliation  be- 
.tween  us.    When  I  say  that  there  is  no  day's  man  between  us 
.and  him,  you  will  undoubtedly  understand  that  I  intend  this 
as  our  situation  while  under  law,  and  independently  of  the 
redemption  of  Christ.    Of  this  situation  it  is  immensely  impor- 
,tant  for  us  to  form  clear  and  just  views.      False  opinions 
liere  may  easily  be  fatal  to  any  man.     If  he  feels  safe  while 
he  is  reidly  in  danger,  as  hb  danger,  if  it  exists,  must  be  im- 
mensely great,  and  threaten  bis  whole  well-being,  his  sense  of 
.  safety  must  of  course  be  ruinous.     Whatever  is  to  be  done 
for  his  future  good  must  be  done  in  this  world,  since  he  is  to 
be  'judged'  fmd  rewarded  '  according  to  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body.' 

The  text  is  the  close  of  a  long  discourse  concerning  the  de- 

.|>rayity  of  both  Jews  and  Geutiles,  or,  in  other  words,  of  all 

mankind ;    and  contains  the  great  and   affecting  inference, 

^Irawn  by  St  Paul  himself#  or  rather  given  by  the  Spirit  of 

God,  from  this  humiliating  doctrine :  '  Therefore  by  the  deeds 

of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight.' 

In  order  to  understand  the  import  of  this  interesting  decla- 
ration, it  is  necessary  to  form  distinct  and  correct  views  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  justify.  This  word  is -a  term  of  law,  in 
the  judicial  proceedings  of  which  it  denotes  a  sentence  of  ac- 
guittcd  passed  upon  a  person  who  has  been  tried,  concerning 
his  obedience  or  disobedience.  The  person  tried,  being  found 
to  have  obeyed  the  law  in  the  manner  required,  is  declared  by 
the  judge  to  be  guiltless  of  any  disobedience.  In  the  language 
of  the  text,  he  is  'justified  ;'  that  is,  declared  to  be  just,  or 
blameless,  in  the  sight  of  the  law.  With  exactly  this  meaning 
the  word  is  here  used  by  St.  Paul. 

There  have  been  frequent  disputes  concerning  the  law  here 
specified.  Some  commentators  have  insisted  that  the  moral, 
some  that  the  ceremonial,  and  some  that  the  whole  law  given 
by  Moses,  is  here  intended.  That  neither  the  ceremonial 
nor  political  law  of  the  Jews  is  here  designed  by  the  Apostle 
is,  I  think,  completely  evident  from  a  bare  consideration  of  the 
passage  itself;  the  language  is,  that '  no  flesh  shall  be  jus^ 
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tifled'  by  ineans  of  the  law  intended.  It  can  liardly  be  sop- 
posed  diat  St  Paul  meant  to  say  this  with  reference  to  the 
ceremonial  or  political  law  of  the  Jews ;  because,  except  the 
Jews  themselves,  none  of  the  hnman  race  can  be  either  ao- 
quitted  or  condemned,  or  even  tried,  by  those  laws ;  since  the 
rest  of  mankind  not  only  have  never  known  them,  but  have  in 
idmost  all  instances  been  absolutely  unable  to  come  to  any 
knowledge  of  them. 

The  truth,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  this  difference  ^f  opinion 
has  arisen  only  from '  the  translation  of  the  text.    The  words 

in  the  original  are  Aior/»  t(  tfym  yofui  •  ^nuutAnnrm  mmaa  ouf^ 

flMwiof  atm.  *  Wherefore,  by  works  of  law  bo  flesh,'  that 
is,  no  man,  '  shall  be  justified  in  his  sight,'  hat  is,  in  tiie 
sight  of  God.  By  works  of  law  in  the  absolute  sense :  that 
is,  no  man  shall  be  justified  by  any  works  whatever  of  any  law, 
whether  natural  or  revealed. 

The  doctrine  contained  in  the  text  is,  therefore,  That  no 
tMn  can  ie  justified  on  the  ground  of  his  obedience  to  the  Lam 
of  God i  M 

This  doctrine  is  so  absolutely  assorted  in  the  text,  that  a  {dain 
man  in  the  exercise  of  sober  common  sense,  would  naturally 
conclude  all  attempts'  to  prove  it  to  be  misplaced  and  super- 
fluous. **  Whom,"  he  would  instinctively  say,  **  shall  we  be- 
lieve, if  we  do  not  believe  God ;  and  what  declaration  of  God 
can  be  believed,  if  this,  .so  plain,  so  unambiguous,  is  not  to  be 
believed?  The  efforts  of  reason  to  make  it  more  certain  or 
more  evident  are  merely  holding  a  rushlight  to  the  sun.''  So 
much  has,  however,  been  written  and  said  to  explain  away 
even  this  declaration,  and  to  avoid  the  truth  which  it  contains, 
and  the  same  truth  as  Expressed  in  all  other  similar  passages 
of  the  Scriptures,  that,  notwithstanding  these  decisions  of  com- 
mon sens€i,  it  has  become  really  necessary  to  examine  this  doc- 
trine, as  well  as  others.  Nor  is  it  only  necessary  to  examine 
this  doctrine  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  also  of  im- 
portance to  consider  the  manner  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  rear 
son ;  and  to  show  that  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  notwith- 
standing several  objections  suggested  against  the  doctrine, 
^ason  still  entirely  harmonizes  with  Revelation. 

In  pursuance  of  the  scheme  wluch  I  have  thus  proposed, 
I  observe. 
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I.  That  the  Law  of  God  ^kmandi  perfect  obedience  to  all 
its  rejuisitume. 

This  is  indeed  true  of  every  law ;  for  it  is  no  more  thao  say- 
11^  flmt  the  law  demands  what  it  demands.  Yet  it  is  true,  lo 
a  pecoBar  sense,  of  the  divine  law.  The  requisitions  of  this 
law  are  two  :  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
bearty  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with 
all  thine  understanding ;  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
tihyself :'  that  is.  Thou  shalt  devote,  with  supreme  affection, 
all  thy  powers  to  the  service. of  the  Lord  thy  God,  throughout 
the  continuance  of  thy  being ;  and  thou  shalt  do  unto  others, 
who  are  included  under  the  word  '  neighbour,'  that  is,  all 
intelligent  creatures,  whatsoever  thou  wouldesi  that  they  in 
the  like  circumstances  should  do  unto  thee ;  and  this  also  thou 
dnk  do  throughout  the  continuance  of  thy  being.  The 
peculiar  perfection  of  the  obedience  iiere  required  is  the 
VHwereality  of  it  No  other  law  requires  the  absolute  con- 
secration of  all  our  powers  to  the  obedience  of  its  precepts, 
or  extends  its  demands  to  every  moment  of  our  existence. 

That,  which  is  commonly  called  the  law  of  nature,  viz. 
tiiat  part  of  the  law,  which  is  discoverable  by  unbiassed  rea- 
son, without  the  aid  of  Revelation,  requires  that  we  render 
continual  reverence  and  gratitude  to  God,  and  that  we  inva- 
riably do  justice,  speak  truth,  and  show  kindness  to  our  fel- 
low-men. All  these  things  are  required  by  the  law  of  nature, 
because  aQ  men  either  do  or  may  see  them  to  be  certainly 
their  duty. 

Widiout  inquiring  at  this  time,  whether  any  man  in  a  state 
of  nature  ever  did  any  one  of  these  duties  in  the  manner 
c(»nmanded,  I  shall  consider  it  as  su£Bcient  for  the  present 
purpose  to  observe,  that  no  man  ever  performed  them  uni- 
versally, as  they  are  here  enjoined.  No  man,  to  whom  the 
law  of  God  was  revealed,  ever  loved  God,  uniformly,  with 
all  the  heart :  or  rendered,  uniformly,  to  his  neighbour  what 
he  would  that  his  neighbour  in  the  like  circumstances  should 
reoder  to  him :  neither  did  any  man  in  a  state  of  nature  ever 
uninterruptedly  render  to  Grod  the  reverence  and  gratitude, 
or  to  his  neighbour  the  truth,  justice,  and  kindness,  which  it 
required.  Of  this  obedience  every  man  has  plainly  fallen 
short;  and  very  few  can  be  found  who  will  not  in  this  view 
of  the  subject,  confess  themselves  to  be  sinners. 
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IL  The  only  condition  of  justification  known  by  law  is 
complete  obedience  to  its  precepts. 

The  language  of  the  divine  law,  generally  resembling  that 
of  every  other,  is, '.  Do  these  things,  and  thou  shalt  live ;'  and 
*  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  written 
in  the  book  of  the  law.  to  do  them.  The  soul  that  sinneth 
shall  die :  for  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before  God, 
but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified* 

This  condition  of  justification  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  law.  The  law  of  God,  for  example,  requires  certain  things 
of  mankind,  and  promises  that  those  who  do  them  sliall  be 
rewarded*  ]^ut  the  reward  is  promised  to  no  others.  On  Uie 
contrary,  those  who  do  them  not  it  declares  shall  be  punished. 
The  former  it  pronounces  just,  or  guiltless,  the  latter  it  pro- 
nounces guilty.  Obedience  and  disobedience  are  plainly  the 
only  conditions  by  which  creatures  subject  to  this  law  can  be 
justified,  condemned,  or  even  tried.  The  same  things,  sub- 
stantially, are  true  of  every  other  law.  It  is  presumed  no  law 
was  ever  promulged  by  any  authority  whatever,  which  speci- 
fied any  other  condition. 

III.  It  is  impossible  for  mankind,  or  any  other  rational 
beings,  to  do  more  than  the  law  of  God  requires. 

This  law  requires  that  we  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and 
^ul,  and  mind,  and  strength.  Higher  love  than  this  cannot 
possibly  be  rendered  by  any  creature.  It  requires  that  we  love 
him  thus  at  all  times.  There  is  no  time,  therefor^,  in  which 
such  love .  is  not  our  duty.  Supererogatory  love  or  obedience 
of  course  cannot  possibly  be  rendered  by  man.  Hence,  if 
man  ever  fails  of  obeying,  he  cannot  atone  for  the  sin  by  any 
future  obedience,  because  all  his  future  obedience  ia  demanded 
for  the  time  being.  If,  then,  he  is  ever  guilty  of  disobedience, 
his  future  obedience,  however  perfect,  cannot  contribute  at  all 
to  his  justification. 

But  all  men  have  disobeyed ;  nay,  all  are  disobedient  every 
day  and  every  hour ;  and  never  render  complete  obedience, 
even  in  a  single  instance.  No  man,  therefore,  is  justified  even 
for  the  time  being. 

IV.  The  authority  of  the  law  is  great  in  proportion  to  its 
importance  to  the  universe,  and  to  the  greatness  and  dignity 
of  the  lawgiver. 
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The  law  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  his  goveiDmenty  and 
of  the  happiness  which  it  confers  on  his  intelligent  creatures ; 
a  hapjmiess  partly  attendant  on  the  obedience,  in  its  very 
natore,  and  partly  its  reward  from  the  lawgiver.  Tlie  im- 
poitance  of  the  law,  therefore,  cannot  be  measured. 

The  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  lawgiver  are  infinite. 

Hiat  the  guilt  of  disobedience  bears,  at  least,  a  general 
proportion  to  these  things  will  not  be  deiiaed.  Of  course,  it 
must  be  very  great,  much  greater  than  we  can  oomprehend. 
Particularly,  it  is  incalculably  greater  than  if  committed  merely 
against  human  laws,  so  inferior  in  their  importance,  and  their 
capacity  of  producing  happiness ;  or  against  mere  human  law- 
givers, infinitely  inferior  in  dignity  and  excellence. 

The  worth  of  our  services,  at  the  same  time,  is  proportioned 
to  the  worth  of  ourselves  who  render  them.  Tlie  law  of  Grod 
requires  the  obedience  of  archangels  as  well  as  that  of  men. 
l%e  law  is  the  same,  but  the  difierence  between  the  subjects 
and  the  services  in  this  case  is  inestimable  by  us.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  archangel  are  plainly  of  very  great  worth,  in  a 
comparative  view,  those  of  man  of  very  little.  The  differ- 
ence evidently  arises  from  the  difference  of  worth  in  those  who 
render  them. 

But  the  lowest  created  being,  as  truly  as  the  highest,  can 
sin  against  any  law  and  any  ruler.  His  crimes,  therefore,  can 
be  very  great,  while  his  services  must  of  necessity  be  very 
small  in  their  importance. 

Hence  it  .is  plain,  that,  if  we  could  do  works  of  supereroga- 
tion, or  services  not  required,  we  still  could  make  no  atone- 
ment for  our  sins.  Qur  sins  are  enormous  evils,  and  our  ser- 
vices in  a  sense  nothing. 

V.  The  law  of  Ood  threatens  punishment  to  the  first  trans- 
gression, and  also  to  every  succeeding  transgression, 

'  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them.'  He,  therefore,  *  who 
continues  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,'  except 
one,  '  and  does  them '  as  required,  yet  for  the  omission  of  that 
one  *  is  cursed.'  '  The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die.'  The  soul 
that  sinneth  once,  that  sinneth  at  all ;  not  that  sinneth  in  a 
long  course  and  to  a  given  degree  of  transgression. 

*  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,'  said  God  to  Adam, 
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*  thou  shalt  surely  die.'    Adam  ate  the  forbidden  fruit  ooce^ 
and  lost  his  immortality. 

Uoman  l^ws  also  are  always  formed  in  the  same  manner. 
Hie  thief^  the  burglar,  the  murderer,  ore  all  punished  by  hu- 
man laws  for  the  first  theft,  burglary,  or  murder.  This  is 
indeed  the  very  nature  of  law.  It  forbids  whateter  it  forbids, 
and  requires  whatever  it  requires,  under  a  penalty  for  every 
transgression.  The  plea»  that  this  i^  the  first  transgression, 
diough  often  alleged  as  a  reason  for  tenderness  and  clemetity, 
was,  it  is  presumed,  never  proposed  to  a  tribunal  of  justice 
as  a  cause  of  exempting  the  criminal  from  p^nishme^t,  or» 
perhaps  more  properly,  as  a  proof  that  he  did  not  merit  pu- 
nishment 

These  considerations  plainly  cut  off  all  hope  as  well  as  all 
ground  of  the  justification  of  transgressors  in  the  sight  of  God 
on  the  score  of  justice ;  and  prove  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  justification  by  woriu  of  law.  Still  multitudes  of  mankind, 
and  among  them  no  small  number  of  divines,  have  thought 
proper,  notwithstanding  this  peremptory  and  decisive  language 
of  the  law  of  God,  to  annex  to  it  a  condition  upon  which,  in 
their  view,  the  hope  of  acceptance  may  be  rationally  formed. 
I  say  a  condition^  because  I  know  of  but  ons,  viz.  repentance^ 
As  this  has  been  abundantly  insisted  on,  it  demands  a  particu- 
lar consideration. 

The  scheme  of  those  who  urge  this  condition  is,  so  far  as 
my  informaQon  extends,  the  following;  thai,  although  th^ 
law  of  God  does  indeed  demand  perfect  obedience,  yet 
from  the  benevolence  of  God  it  may  be  fairly  expected  that, 
even  under  this  law,  every  sincere  penitent  wUl  be  ac- 
cepted. 

On  this  scheme  I  observe, 

1.  The  law  itself  makes  no  mention  of  any  such  condir 
tion. 

Hence  the  evidence  of  tins  scheme,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be 
extraneous  to  the  law  itself.  It  cannot  but  be  seen  that  a  case 
of  this  nature  must  demand  evidence  clearly  decisive,  both  be- 
cause it  is  a  case  infinitely  interesting  to  every  child  of  Adam, 
and  because  the  law  b  perfectly  silent  on  tins  subject  This 
circumstance  renders  the  scheme  originally  suspected ;  for  wo 
cannot  easily  conceive  of  a  reason  why,  if  acceptance  was  in- 
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tended  to  be  granted  according  to  this  scheme,  God  in  pub- 
lishing his  law  should  observe  m  absolute  silence  concerning 
ttuB  condition^  and  should  couch  the  law  in  such  language 
Bs,  for  aught  we  can  see,  is  directly  contradictory  to  tMs 
scheme. 

2«  Ref>elaiian  is  everywhere  silent  concerning  this  condition 
€^  acceptance. 

That  Revelation  nowhere  expressly  annexes  the  final  ac- 
ceptance of  mankind  to  repentance  alone  will,  I  suppose, 
bo  granted.  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  passage  of  this 
nature  myself,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  such  a  passage  has  not 
hitherto  been  pointed  out  by  any  one  of  those  who  adopt  the' 
scheme.  Whatever  importance  is  annexed  to  repentance, 
it  certainly  cannot  be  said  with  truth,  that  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer is  not  considered  in  the  Gospel  as  absolutely  neces- 
saiy  to  the  justification  of  the  penitent  It  is  nowhere 
said,  that  *  God  may  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him 
who'  repenteth.  Until  something  equivalent  to  this  can 
be  pointed  out,  as  expressly  declared  in  the  Gospel,  all  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  scheme  must  be  found  in  inference 
and  argument 

3.  Revelation  declares  the  contrary  doctrine. 

In  Galatians  iii.  21,  St.  Paul  says, '  If  there  had  been  a  law 
which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteousness  had  been 
by  the  law.'  In  this  passage  it  is  evident  beyond  denial,  that 
no  law.  exists,  or  has  ever  existed,  which  could  give  life,  or 
furnish  acceptance  and  consequent  salvation,  to  men.  It  is 
further  evident  also,  that  righteousness  is  not  to  man  by  the 
law,  or,  more  properly  as  in  the  Original,  by  law ;  that  is,  by 
any  law  whatever.  But  how  those  who  axe  not  the  subjects 
of  righteousness,  that  is  of  moral  excellence,  or  holiness,  can 
'  see  the  Lord,'  or  be  justified  and  saved,  the  Scriptures  have 
nowhere  explained. 

In  Galatians  ii.  21,  the  same  Apostle  says,  '  If  righteous- 
ness come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain ;'  or,  more 
accurately  according  to  the  Greek,  '  if  Righteousness  exist  hjf 
means  of  law,  Christ  certainly  bath  died  in  vain.'  If  righ- 
teousness do  not  exist  by  means  of  law  in  any  sense  wbateven 
then  man  as  a  mere  subject  of  law  can  never  be  accepted.  II 
righteousness  do  exist  by  means  of  law,  then,  as  God  himself 
has  declared,  ^  Christ  died  in  vain.'    A  serious  man  must  find 
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as  iosmmoiintable  diiBcnltT  in  receinn^  ar j  doctrine  vliich 
involTes  dus  conseqoenec. 

In  Bomans  iii.  25,  2^  Uie  Apostie  sajs, '  AXbobi  God  lalii 
9tt  forth  Co  be  a  |xopitiation,  through  l^iith  in  Ids  blood,  to 
declare  hb  righteoosness  for  the  remisuon  of  ains  fbat  are 
past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God ;  To  declare,  I  say,  at 
this  time^kb  righteoosness,  that  be  might  be  just,  and  the 
|astjfier  of  him  that  betieveth  in  Jesos.'  In  this  passage  cf 
Scripture  it  is  declared,  that  God  set  fcMth  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
a  propitiation,  to  decbre  his  righteoosness  in  the  renussnon  of 
rios,  that  he  might  be  just,  while  jostifjing  him  that  belieretii 
in  Jesos.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that,  if  he  had  not  set  fbrtik 
Christ  to  be  a  propitiation,  he  either  would  not  have  justified 
any  of  mankind ;  or  if  he  had  done  it,  would  not  haTe  been 
jost.  Of  course,  afl  men  who  are  justified  are  justified  only  m 
consequence  of  this  propitiation,  and  not  by  means  of  law  in 
any  sense  whatever. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  Christ  becomes  a  propitiation  to  us 
tinvogh  faith  in  his  blood ;  and  that  those  only  are  justified 
who  believe  in  Jesus.  In  the  same  manner,  in  Romans  ▼.  9, 
the  Apostle  says,  '  Being  justified  through,'  or  by  means  of, 
'  his  blood/  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve will  not  be  justified,  and  that  none  are  justified  without 
the  blood  of  Christ. 

In  Romans  iii.  30,  it  is  said,  '  One  God  who  shall  justify 
the  circumcision  by  faith,  and  the  uncircumcision  through 
faith.'  Therefore,  God  will  justify  neitiier  circumcision  nor 
uncirciuncision  through  or  by  repentance.  The  prophet  Hab- 
bakkuk,  chapter  ii.  verse  4di,  repeatedly  quoted  by  St.  Paul, 
says,  *The  just  shall  live  by  his  faith;*  more  exactly,  '  The 
just  by  faith  shall  live  ;'  that  is,  he  who  by  faith  is  just,  shall 
live.     Therefore  no  other  will  live. 

All  these  and  the  like  considerations  have,  however,  been 
unsatisfactory  to  the  abettors  of  this  scheme ;  not,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  from  any  want  of  explicitness  in  the  declarations 
themselves,  but  from  their  want  of  accordance  with  a  pre-^con- 
ceived  system ;  a  system  derived,  I  am  apprehensive,  more  from 
philosophy  than  from  the  Scriptures.  Let  us,  therefore,  ex- 
amine the  dictates  of  reason  concerning  this  subject ;  and  see 
whether  they  do  not  plainly  and  exactly  harmonize  with  Re- 
velation. 
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What  then  most  be  the  nature  and  language  of  a  law  pre- 
scribing repentance  as  the  condition  of  acceptance  and  justifi- 
catioD  I  Plainly  it  must  be  this :  He,  who  disobeys  the  law, 
shall* be  punished  with  death;  but  ii'  he  repents  of  his  dis- 
obedience he  shall  not  be  punished.  What  would  be  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  law  ? 

1.  All  men  who  hoped  to  repent  would  dUobey^'m^^ 

But  from  universal  experience  we  are  assured  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  every  man  would  hope  that  he  should  at  some  time 
or  other- repent,  because  every  man  would  consider  repentance 
a»]n  Us  power.  The  consequence  therefore  Ls  irresistible, 
fbat  every  man  would  disobey. 

It  is  equally  evident  also,  that  from  the  love  and  the  habit 
of'disobedience  every  man  would  continue  to  disobey  so  long 
as  be  thought  repentance  was  in  his  power.  But  disobedience 
{M'otraeted  io  so  late  a  period,  would  become  a  habit  so  strong 
that-  none  would  repent.  Nothing  is  more  self-deceiving 
than  a  spirit  of  procrastination.  We  see  it  in  every  thing, 
and  always  see  it  the  same.  Such  a  law,  therefore,  would 
fnistrate  itself,  and  prove  a  mere  encouragement  to  disobedi- 
ence. 

2.  The  thing  punished  by  such  a  law  would  not  be  disobe^ 
dience,  but  impenitence. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  every  law  designs  to  punish  that 
which  it  considers  as  the  transgression,  and  that  only.  The 
thing  punished,  whatever  it  is,  is  in  the  view  of  the  law  the 
crime ;  and  in  that  view  nothing  is  a  crime  except  that  which  is 
punished.  But  here  the  law  does  not  threaten  the  punishment 
to  disobedience,  but  to  impenitence.  Impenitence,  therefore, 
is  in  the  view  of  such  a  law  the  only  crime.  Disobedience^ 
according  to  the  very  language  of  the  law,  is  no  crime.  But 
nothing  can  be  a  crime  except  that  which  is  constituted  a  crime 
by  the  law.  It  tnay  be  said,  that  disobedience,  being  forbid- 
den by  the  law,  is  for  that  reason  the  crime.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  wholly  a  mistake.  The  law,  without  a  penalty,  or 
with  respect  to  whatever  it  does  not  threaten  with  a  penalty, 
ccasiss  to  be  a  law ;  and  becomes  mere  advice.  Disobedience 
to  what  it  thus  prohibits  may  indeed  be  imprudence,  or  im- 
propriety ;  but  cannot  be  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  such  a  law. 
Undoubtedly,  if  the  law  regarded  disobedience  as  a  crime  it 
would  punish  it,  as  every  law  has  done.     As,  therefore,  the 
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divine  law  according  to  this  scheme  punishes  impenitence  only, 
it  regards  impenitence  as  the  only  crime. 

But  if  disobedience  be  not  a  crime^  it  cannot  be  repented 
of.  fbt  repentance  is  a  sorrow  for  crimes,  and  for  them  only* 
Repentance,  therefore,  would  by  such  a  law  be  rendered  im- 
possible. 

3.  Jit  the  present  case,  that  of  man  with  respect  to  his 
Maker,  what  degree  of  repentance  wiU  excuse  the  transgres- 
sor from  punishmefit  ? 

Must  it  be  a  perfect  repentance?  that  is,  entire,  and  fol- 
lowed by  no  future  9111.  On  this  condition  who  could  .be 
saved?  No  man  ever  has  repented,  no  man  ever  will  repent, 
in  this  manner.  Shall  the  repentance  be  imperfect ;  a  sorrow 
for  sin  inferior  in  degree  or  continuance  to  that  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  actually  demands ;  a  sorrow  extending  only 
to  a  part  of  the  sins  actually  committed;  a  confession  sin- 
cerely and  cheerfully  made  with  respect  to  some  sins,  and 
reluctantly  concerning  the  rest ;  a  renunciation  of  sin,  partial 
in  degree,  partial  as  to  the  number  and  kinds  of  transgres- 
sions, and  never  aiming  at,  as  well  as  never  accomplishing,  a 
thorough  reformation  of  character? 

The  first  difficulty  which  attends  this  scheme  is,  that  it  is 
nowhere  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Few  men  who  believe  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  Word  of  God  will  question  the  fact,  that 
they  contain  all  the  terms  of  salvation.  It  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  when  God  unfolded  his  will  to  mankind  con- 
cerning this  great  subject,  and  declared  that  he  had  taught  . 
them  *  all  things  pertaining  to  life  and  to  godliness,'  be 
omitted  this,  which  is  altogether  the  principal  thing,  the  point, 
which  they  were  infinitely  concerned  to  Impw.  But  there  is 
not  a  declaration  of  this  nature  in  the  Scriptures ;  at  least  1 
have  never  been  able  to  find  one ;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  one 
alleged.  Can  it  be  believed  that  this  should  be  the  main 
term,  nay  the  only  one,  of  our  salvation,  and  yet  that  it  should 
be  nowhere  expressed  in  a  revelation  from  God,  professedly 
declaring  all  the  terms  of  salvation  ? 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  all.  The  Scriptures  teach 
us  in  a  thousand  forms,  both  expressly  and  implicitly,  that 
*  we  have  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  even  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins.'  As  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, so  it  is  plainly  their  only  doctrine.    Indeed,  nothing  is. 
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BKHre  evident  in  tlie  natnra  of  the  case^  than  that  if  we  hare 
redemption  throqgh  hid  blood,  we  have  it  not  withoat  his 
blood;  and  thei^rfore  not  by  a  repentance  of  our  own. 

Nor  does  reason  famish  ns  any  additional  light  in  favour 
<^  this  seheme.  Reason,  indeed,  finds  itself  at  a  loss  to  con- 
cave in  what  manner  even  a  perfect  repentance  can  cancel 
fomer  iniquities,  or  how  an  absolute  penitent  can  be  accepted 
€»f  God.  His  sorrow  for  his  sins  can  in  no  respect  alter  their 
nature  or  lessen  their  demerit,  and  his  future  reformation 
cannot  at  all  obliterate  the  g^t  of  his  past  life.  Sorrow  for 
sin  b  itself  the  most  unequivocal  acknowledgment  of  gwlt 
If,  HkBOf  the  penitent  sees  and  knows  himself  to  be  gfuilty, 
God  must  see  it  also.  What  then  should  prevent  him 
horn  expressing  his  views  of  it  in  the  punishment  of  the 
simier? 

If  this  repentance  is  imperfect,  these  difficulties  are  multi- 
pfied  and  enhanced.    The  penitent  in  this  case  b  still  a  sin- 

r,  and  does  not'  even  perform  the  duty  of  repenting  in  the 
in  which  he  is  bound  to  perform  it.  He  also  still 
loves  sin  in  some  degree,  and  still,  occasionally  at  least,  prac- 
tises it  After  he  becomes  a  penitent,  therefore,  he  goes  on 
through  Bfe  accumulating  guilt  and  meriting  punishment 
Can  any  man  in  these  circumstances  rationally  expect  ac«- 
eeptancewith  God?  Yet  these  are  the  best  circumstances 
in  which  man  is  ever  found. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  allege,  that  such  a  man  obeys  the 
law  in  part  The  law  knows  of  no  such  condition  as  partial 
obedience.  Adam  obeyed  in  part;  and,  what«no  one  of  his 
progeny  has  ever  done,  obeyed  for  a  time  perfectly.  But 
for  the  first  transgression  he  was  condemned  to  death,  just 
as  if  he  had  never  obeyed  at  all.  So  far  as  law  is  concerned, 
God  deals  with  his  descendants  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 
Accordingly,  in  Ezekiel  xviii.  24,  he  says,  '  But  when  the 
righteous  tumeth  away  firom  his  righteousness,  and  commit- 
teth  iniquity,  all  hb  righteousness  that  he  hath  done  shall  not 
be  mentioned.  In  hb  trespass  that  he  hath  trespassed,  and 
in  hb  sin  that  he  hath  sinned,  in  them  he  shall  die.'  He, 
therefore,  '  who  hath  continued  in  all  things  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law  to  do  them,'  except  one,  would  still  be  in- 
capable, according  to  law,  of  being  justified.  Should  he  have 
repented  of  hb  first  transgression,  and  should  we,  contrary 
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to  both  reason  and  Berelatioiiy  alow  r0p6Btaiic0  to  be  a  nri 
gtoniid  of  justification,  generally  considered/ yet  if  ke  AoiiU 
die  in  the  commission  of  sm,  or  witliont  repentance  of  the 
•ins  which  he  bad  last  committed,  he  most,  aoeording  to  this 
l^assage,  die  without  justification,  and  be  ftudly  condemned. 

Tlius,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  been  rendered  clearly  certain, 
that  *  by  deeds  of  law  no  flesh  shall  be  jostified  in  tiie  aght 
of  God/ 


REJkEAUKS. 

1.  From  then  observaiUnu  it  is  euidentt  that  the  aiemi 
tnent,  of  Christ  wcu  iAsolutsly  necessary  in  order  to  the  sat- 
vation  of  Mankind, 

Man  was  originally  placed  under  a  dispensation  of  law ;  and 
in  consequence  of  perfect  obedience  was  promised  iramortel 
life ;  while  to  his  disobedience  was  threatened  eternal  death. 
Obedience,  therefore,  was  the  only  condition  of  his  justijica- 
tion,  and  the  only  source  of  hope  to  him  beyond  Ihe  grare. 
This  law  was  perfect,  and  therefore  unmutdl)le.  No  part  ef 
its  demands  or  threatenings  could  be  changed.  It  was  mofe 
proper  *  that  die  heayens  and  the  earth  should  pass  away,  than 
that  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the  law  should  pass'  without  an 
exact  fulfilment.  The  truth  plainly  is,  that  the  law  is  a 
direct  exhibition  of  the  perfect  character  of  God,  and  to 
change  it,  would  be  to  manifest  that  his  character  was  changed 
firom  its  absolute  perfection.  Such  an  event  is  evidently  im- 
possible. 

Tins  perfect  law,  however,  man  has  disobeyed.  By  his  dis- 
obedience he  has  lost  the  possibility  of  justification,  and  the 
hope  of  reward ;  and  exposed  himself,  without  any  means  of 
escape  or  safety,  to  the  punishment  denounced  against  Us 
transgression.  Had  he  been  left  in  this  situation  he  must  have 
finally  perished.  In  this  situation  Christ  found  him,  when  '  he 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.'  In  this  situ- 
ation he  assumed  the  character  of  a  mediator  between  Gt>d 
and  man,  and  '  made  his  soul  an  ofiering  for  sin ;  a  sacrifice 
of  a  sweet  savour,'  accepted  of  God  as  a  satisfactory  expi- 
ation of  human  guilt.  In  this  manner  he  rendered  it  possible, 
for  before  it  was  impossible,  that  man  should  be  restored  to 
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die  faTour  of  God.    The  honour  of  the  divine  law  wag'  bmui- 
luned,  and  even  enhanced.    The  immutability  of  the  love  of 
Grod  to  holiness,  and  of  ibe  hatred  of  Grod  to  sin,  and  the  pcv* 
feet  hannony  of  the  divine  govemm^it  in  the  oondemHatbii 
of  sin  and  the  forgiveness  of  sinners,  were  all  illustrious^  dis- 
played to  the  view  of  the  universe.    To  forgive  such  as  ^uld 
repent  and  return  to  their  duty,  became  now  a  dispensation  di- 
vested of  all  inconsistency  and  impropriety.    But  indepen-^ 
dently  of  this  interfer^ice  of  the .  Redeemer,  no  method  ap- 
pears to  the  human  eye,  in  which  the  justification  of  mankind 
could  have  been  accomplbhed  without  a  serious  and  inadmis- 
sible change  of  the  law  and  government  of  God.    Accord- 
ingly, we  are  informed  in  the  Scriptures,  that  *  by  his  stripes 
only  we  are  healed.'    '  Neither  is  there,'  nor,  so  far  as  we 
can  understand,  can  there  be,  '  salvation  in  any  other :  for 
diere  is  no  name  given  under  heaven  among  men,  whereby  we 
must  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ' 

2*  Speculative  unbelief  prevents  every  hope  of  salvatiofu 
By  speculative  unbelief  I  intend.  First,  the  disbelief  of  di- 
rine  Revelation,  or  what  is  commonly  called  infidelity.   Every 
infidel  not  only  feelsi  but  glories  in  feeling,  a  privileged  ex- 
emption firom  what  he  calls  the  superstition  of  the  Gospel ;  by 
which  he  primarily  intends  the  great  evangelical  requisitions  of 
'  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ'     It  is  superfluous  for  me  to  insist,  that  be  who  be- 
lieves not  speculatively  in  Christ,  cannot  believe  in  him  cor- 
dially ;  for  nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  without  the  assent  of 
the  understanding  there  can  be  no  yielding  of  the  heart.    The 
infidel  will  very  cheerfully  take  this  labour  off  my  hands,  and 
boast  that  he  yields  neither  his  understanding  nor  his  heart 
to  the  Redeemer.    Of  course,  he  places  himself  under  mere 
law ;  and  must  therefore  find  justification  and  consequent  ac- 
ceptance to  him  impossible.    When  I  say  impossible  to  him, 
you  will  undoubtedly  understand  me  to  moan  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  be  justified  or  accepted  in  his  present  character, 
or  on  his  avowed  principles,     I  do  not  mean  that  his  under- 
standing or  his  heart  cannot  be  changed  ;  for,  though  I  regard 
an  infidel  as  a  very  dangerous  and  alarming  character,  yet  I  do 
not  believe  every  infidel  to  be  of  course  a  final  reprobate.    In- 
fidek  have  undoubtedly  been  changed  into  Christians,  and  in 
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soBie  instances  have  become  exemplary  ministers  of  the  Gros- 
pel.  Infideb  Tolantarily  place  tkemsehes  under  mere  law, 
and  reject  with  scorn,  as  well  as  obstinacy,  an  interest  in  the 
blessings  of  redemption.  Under  that  law,  howeVer,  even  after 
it  is  narrowed  by  all  his  own  indefensible  limitations,  the  infidel 
has  still  committed  innumerable  sins,  ajns  for  which  he  himself 
cannot  atone,  and  for  which  he  will  not  ask  nor  even  accept 
ike  atonement  made  by  the  Redeemer.  By  the  law  he  chooses 
to  be  tried,  and  by  the  law  he  cannot  fail  to  be  condemned. 
The  God  of  truth  in  that  day  will  declare  that  he  has  sinned, 
and,  according  with  his  own  choice,  must  consign  him  to  per- 
dition. Such  is  the  situation  to  which  he  voluntarily  reduces 
himsetf,  and  which  he  prefers  to  Christ,  with  all  his  infinite 
blessings. 

-  Secondly :  Speculative  unbelief  is  the  proper  character  of 
multitudes  who  admit  the  reality  of  divine  Revelation.  Those 
who  in  modem  language  are  called  Unitarians,  deny  the  Deity, 
and  therefore  deny,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  the  atone- 
ment of  the  Saviour.  Dr.  Priestley  and,  I  presume,  all  his  fol- 
lowers deny  the  atonement  expressly :  some  of  the  Socinians 
and  Arans  have  admitted  it,  but  I  think  inconsistently  with 
their  commanding  doctrines.  The  disbelief  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ  has  the  same  practical  influence  with  that  of  the  dis^ 
belief  of  his  mediation  at  large.  If  he  is  only  a  prophet,  and 
a  pattern  of  righteousness,  I  see  not  that  he  can  be  any  more 
a  saviour  to  mankind  than  Moses,  Isaiah,  and  Paul.  He  was 
indeed  a  wiser  and  better  man.  But  it  will  not  be  denied, 
that  all  these  men  were  saved ;  nor  that,  therefore,  their  righ- 
teousness was  such  as,  if  we  faidifully  imitate  it,  would  secure 
our  salvation;  that  is,  according  to  this  Unitarian  scheme. 
Nor  will  it  be  denied  by  any  man,  that  the  instructions  of 
Moses  and  Isaiah  are  such  as,  if  faithfiilly  obeyed,  will  insure 
salvation.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  Paul  has  taught  man- 
kind more  of  the  Gospel  than  Christ  himself  personally  taught. 
To  believe  in  Christ,  therefore,  is  substantially  the  same  thing 
as  to  believe  in  Paul,  Isaiah,  or  Mtses.  Yet,  although  we 
are  requuped  to  believe  all  these  men,  and  all  other  Prophets 
and  Apostles,  as  being  inspired  by  God,  we  are  nowhere  re- 
quired to  believe  m  them,  or  on  them.  They  are  nowhere 
styled  the  saviours  or  redeemers  of  mankind.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  expressly  told,  that  there  is  no  other  Saviour  of 
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men  but  Jeans  Christ ;  and  that  *  there  is  salvation  in  no  other/ 
There  is,  therefore,  somethiDg  in  Christ  wholly  different  from 
any  thing  in  these  men ;  and  that  something  constitutes  his 
peculiar  and  essenidal  character  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
As  Christ  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been  *  the  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  men  ;*  '  to  have  made  his  soul  an  offering  for 
sin/  and  '  to  have  redeemed  us  with  his  blood ;'  and  as  we  are 
said  to  *  have  redemption,  even  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins, 
through  faith  in  his  blood \*  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that  in 
this  wonderful  particular  he  differs  totally  from  all  other  per- 
sons of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  To  di^lieve  hb 
atonement,  therefore,  is  to  refuse  belief  in  his  peculiar,  distin- 
guishing, and  essential  character,  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
Of  course,  this  scheme  shuts  out  all  the  benefits  of  Chrisfs* 
redemption,  and  places  mankind  again  under  law.  But '  by 
works  of  law  no  flesh  can  be  justified ;'  and,  therefore,  by  thu 
scheme  no,  flesh  can  be  saved. 

There  are,  indeed.  Unitarians  of  both  these  classes  who  ac- 
knowledge the  atonement  of  Christ,  but  who  yet  in  effect  deny 
it  by  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  leading  principles. 
Concerning  these  men  I  have  no  more  to  say  at  present,  than 
that  the  hearts  of  some  persons  are  sounder  than  their  heads ; 
and  that,  although  their  leading  principles  by  their  proper  in- 
fluence destroy  the  hopes  of  salvation,  yet,  as  all  errors  which 
are  imbibed  are  not  obeyed,  and,  as  among  such  errors  the 
leading  principles  of  men  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  sometimes 
included,  I  am  disposed  to  entertain  better  hopes  concerning 
them  than  I  should  feel  myself  authorized  by  these  principles, 
considered  by  themselves,  to  indulge. 

3.  Practical  unbelief  aho  equally  cuts  off  the  hope  of  saJr 
vation. 

We  become  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  Chrisf  s  redemption 
only  by  exercising  evangelical  or  cordial  faith  in  him,  as  the 
Redeemer.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  we  believe  the  several 
records  given  us  in  the  Scriptures  concemmg  his  incarnation, 
life,  preaching,  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and  exaltation. 
It  is  to  no  purpose  that  we  believe  him  to  be  a  divine  person, 
the  real  and  all-sufficient  Saviour ;  *  able,'  willing,  and  faidi- 
fvA,  '  to  save  unto  the  uttermost  all  that  will  come  unto  God 
by  him.'  This  and  all  other  speculative  faith  is  to  no  purpose, 
if  we  stop  here.     It  b  indeed  a  step  toward  itfalvation,  and  a 
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neoMttiy  step,  but  it  is  one  step  only;  nnd,  if  no  more  be 
taken,  we  riiall  nerer  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  ChristiaB  pr»> 
gross.  In  addition  to  this,  we  most  with  the  heart  coi^de 
in  Christ,  and  his  righteousness,  and  dieerfolly  trust  o« 
souls  in  his  hands.  TUs  the  practical  unbelierer  does 
not ;  and,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  be  of  this  character,  can- 
not do. 

Let  ertry  practical  as  well  as  every  speculatiye  unbeliever, 
then,  remember  that  by  his  own  choice,  by  his  voluntaiy  re- 
fusal to  receive  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  he  cuts  himself  off  from 
justification,  and  consequently  firom  immortal  life.  Every  one 
of  these  men  has  broken  the  law  of  God,  and  sinned  againal 
bun  in  innumerable  instances  of  great  and  dreadful  iniqiaCy» 
Every  one  infinitely  needs  forgiveness  and  salvation.  At  the 
bar  of  God  how  terrible  will  be  the  remembrance  of  this  volu»- 
tary  perdition,  this  suicide  of  the  soul  ? 

'  Repent,  therefore,  every  one  of  you,  and  believe  on  the 
name  of  the  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  your 
sins.*  Repent  now,  *  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time  :  be- 
hold, now  is  the  day  of  salvation  .  *  If  repentance,  if  faith,  be 
not  now  your  duty,  they  can  never  be.  Now,  therefore,  if 
you  intend  ever  to  '  hear  hb  voice,  even  while  it  is  called  to- 
day* harden  not  year  hearts.'  '  Boast  not  yourselves  of  t«>- 
morrow,  for  you  know  not  what*  evils  another  '  day  may  bring 
forth.*  Now  you  are  called  to  repentance,  faith,  and  hoUness, 
and  invited  to  eternal  life.  To-morrow  you  may  be  summoned 
to  the  grave,  and  to  the  judgment.  To-day  you  are  before 
the  merey-Ht>at,  surrounded  with  blessings,  in  the  presence  of 
a  forgiving  God,  and  at  the  feet  of  a  crucified  Saviour.  To- 
morrow, nay,  this  ver}*  night '  your  souls  may  be  required  of 
you  ;*  your  probation  ended,  your  account  given,  the  final  s^i- 
tenco  pronounced  against  you.  and  your  souk  consigned  to 
sufToring  and  soirow  which  shall  know  iM>  end ! 


THE   CHRISTIAN   SYSTEM 

GROUNDED  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  NATURE,  AND 
INTRODUCED  BY  CHRIST. 


DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 

PROOF  FROM  THE  NAMES  GIVEN  TO  HIM. 

rOR  WHAT  THE  LAW  COULD  NOT  DO,  IN  THAT  IT  WAS  WBAC 
THROUGH  THE  PLE8H,  GOD  SENDING  HIS  OWN  SON  IN  THE  Lll^B- 
MES6  OF  SINFUL  FLESH,  AND  FOR  SIN,  CONDEMNED  SIN  IN  THE 
FLESH:  THAT  THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  THE  LAW  MIGHT  BE  FUL- 
FILLED IN  US,  WHO  WALK  NOT  AFTER  THE  FLESU,  BUT  AFTBE 
THE  SPIRIT. 

ROMANS   YIII.  3,  4. 

FOE  GOD,  SENDING  HIS  OWN  SON  IN  THE  LIKENESS  OF  SINFUL 
FLESH,  AND  OF  A  SIN-OFFERING,  RATH  CONDEMNED  SIN  IN  THE 
FLESH  (the  THING  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  THE  LAW,  BECAUSE  IT  WAS 
WEAK  THROUGH  THE  FLESH  :)  THAT  THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  TUB 
LAW  MAY  BE  FULFILLED  BT  US,  WHO  WALK  NOT  ACCORDING  TO 
THE   FLESH,   BUT   ACCORDING   TO  THE  SPIRIT. 

DR.   MACKNIOHT'S   TRANSLATION. 

In  my  last  Discourse  I  endeavoured  to  sbow,  '  that  man 
could  not  be  justified,  and  of  course  could  not  be  saved,  by 
works  of  law.'  The  plain  and  necessary  result  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  doctrine  is,  either  that  he  cannot  be  saved 
at  ally  that  is,  he  cannot  be  happy  in  a  future  existence ;  or 
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that  he  must  bp  saved  by  some  ^ther  than  the  legal  dispensa- 
tion. The  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  the  latter  part  of  this 
alternative  is  the  troe  one ;  and  declare,  that  salvation,  or 
future  happiness,  is  attainable  bf'  man.  This  subject  then, 
infinitely  interesting  to  every  child  bf  Adam,  this  subject, 
boundlessly  great,  sublime,  and  glorious ;  immensely  honour- 
able to  God,  and  inestimably  beneficial  to  man,  becomes  the 
next  object  of  our  inquiry. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  observed  here,  and  certainly  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  our  preceding  investigation  has  been 
confined  chiefly  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  religion  of 
Nature.  By  this  I  intend  the  same  with  that  which  was  the 
reUgion  of  Adam  in  Paradise ;  or,  generally,  the  religion  of 
beings  placed  under  law  only.  The  truths  to  be  believed  and 
the  duties  to  be  done  by  beings,  placed  under  the  law  of 
God,  constitute  the  system,  which  we  call  naturcd  religion. 
This  religion  is  found  nowhere  clearly  explained  and  solemnly 
sanctioned  except  in  the  Scriptures.  In  them  it  is  presented 
to  us  io  its  perfect  form,  and  with  its  proper  lustre.  In  all 
the  exhibitions  of  philosophy  it  is  defective,  mutilated,  and 
deformed,  with  superadded  features,  created  only  by  the 
imperfect  reasonings,  and  wild  imagination,  of  man.  In  the 
Scriptures  it  is  disclosed  in  its  native  beauty,  freed  from  every 
defect  and  every  mixture. 

On  this  system  Christianity^  properly  so  called,  is  erected. 
By  Christianity  I  intend  The  religion  of  fallen  beings ;  & 
religion  furnishing  effectual  means  of  redemption  from  their 
apostasy,  gfoalt,  and  punishment,  and  of.  their  restoration  to 
the  favour  of  God,  to  virtue,  and  to  future  happiness.  The 
means  provided  for  this  end,  the  truths  to.be  believed  and  the 
duties  to  be  done  by.  such  beings,  in  order  to  their  escape 
from  sin,  condemnation,  and  misery,  and  their  attainment  of 
justification,  holiness,  and  happiness,  constitute  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

To  such  beings  as  we  are,  fallen  from  the  favour  of  God, 
polluted  with  immoveable  guilt,  and  destined  to  die  for  ever, 
under  the  law  which  we  have  broken,  such  a  religion  is  plainly 
of  infinite  importance.  From  the  bare  contemplation  of  the 
subject  one  would  think,  that  the  tidings  communicated  by 
such  a  religion  must  be  welcome  to  mankind  beyond  degree. 
Every  thing  which  they  need,  every  thing  which  they  can  rea- 
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aoDBbly  irisl^  every  tliiiig  wUch  can  purifyt  adorn,  or  bless 
thorn,  which  can  make  them  useful  lEmd  comfortable  here,  or 
happy  and  g^orioiiB  hereafter,  it  annoimoes  from  the  mouth  of 
G^mI.  By  such  beings  it  ought  certainly  to  be  received  as 
^  tidings  of  great  joy  unto  all  people/ 

In  the  text  the  great  and  commanding  doctrines  of  flus 
religion  are  briefly  declared ;  and  these  are  the  following : 

I.  Thai  it  wot  impasiible  for  the  law  to  condemn,  or,  m 
other  words,  destroy  sm  in  men,  while  in  the  stats  of  fuUure, 
or  wider  the  legal  dispensation. 

II.  Thai  God  has  accompBshed  this  great  wort  by  sending 
his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  (^  sinful  jlesh,  as  an  offering  for  sin. 

III.  Thai  this  was  done  in  order  that  the  righteousness  of 
the  law  might  he  ftdfiUed  by  those  who,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Gospd,  Uve  lives  of  new  obedience. 

It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  these  three  great  propositions 
contain  the  substance  of  Christianity;  that  they  teach  our 
ruined  oonditiofi  under  the  law ;  our  recovery  by  Christ ;  and 
our  duty  and  obedience  in  the  Christian  character. 

The  first  of  these  propositions,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  law  to  destroy  sin  in  man  while  in  the  flesh,  or  to  furnish 
redemption  to  apostate  beings,  has  been  already  considered  at 
length  in  the  preceding  Discourses.  This  is  the  state  in  which 
Christiaoity  found  man,  and  took  the  charge  of  his  coocems. 
On  this  state  Christianity  is  erected,  as  on  its  proper  founda- 
tion ;  and  but  for  this  state  appears,  in  my  view  at  least,  to 
have  neither  use^  explanation^  nor  meaning. 

The  second  proposition  is  now  to  become  the  subject  of 
discussion.  As  it  is  a  proposition  of  vast  extent,  and  contains 
a  great  many  particulars  of  vast  importance,  demanding  seve- 
rally a  minute  examination,  it  will  furnish  an  ample  field  for 
many  Discourses. 

In  diis  proposition  it  is  asserted,  that  God  has  accomplished 
the  great  wort  of  destroying  sin  in  man,  by  sending  his  own 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  as  an  offering  for  sin. 

The  inquiries  excited  by  this  assertion  are  : 

I.  What  is  the  Character  of  the  Person  thus  sent  ? 

II.  What  has  he  done  ? 

III.  How  has  he  destroyed  sin  in  man? 

In  this  order  I  propose  to  consider  these  IiigUy  interesting 
subjects. 
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I.  I  ^irill  proceed  to  UKrestigite  tiexkarctcU^  qfAe  Permm 
who  was  thus  Mfit. 

The  character  given  of  him  in  the  text  is  plainly  a  uDgoIar 
ene.  He  is  caUed '  God's  own  Son/  and  is  yet  said  to  have 
been  '  sent  in  the  Ukenese  of  shtfid  fieshC  These  two  great 
partionlan»  so  nnliket  so  contrasted,  form  a  character  differing 
altogether  fixun  eveiy  other,  and  demand  a  yefy  diligent  con- 
sideration. Hio  first  of  them  shall  be  the  immediate  object  of 
oar  attention. 

At  our  entrance  upon  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  the 
first  thing  which  itrikes  the  mind  is»  that  it  is  a  subject  oimere 
Revelation,  Without  the  "criptores  there  is  no  knowledge 
in  this  worid  that  such  a  person  exists*  The  philosopher^ 
therefore,  has  no  other  concern  with  this  subject,  except  either 
to  believe  or  disbelieve  the  testimony  which  the  Scriptures 
give.  By  his  own  reascm  he  can  add  nothing  to  what  is  re- 
vealed, and  without  impiety  he  can  alter  nothing. 

Secondly :  As  Revelation  communicates  to  us  our  origilial 
knowledge  of  diis  subject,  so  it  communicates  to  us  off  which 
we  now  know.  The  things,  which  it  testifies  were  not  de- 
signed to  be,  neither  can  they  become,  the  materials  of  fliture 
philosophical  investigation  and  improvement  The  knowl^ge 
which  at  this  day  exists  concerning  this  subject  is  all  found  in 
the  Bible. 

Thirdly :  The  things  communicated  concerning  it,  being 
communicated,  '  not  in  the  words  which  man*s  wisdom  teach- 
eth,  but  in  those  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teachedi,'  are  commu- 
nicated m  the  best  and  wisest  manner  possible  ;  the  manner 
which  was  approved  by  infinite  Wisdom.  There  is  no  error, 
no  oversight ;  nothing  superfluous,  nothing  defective.  That, 
and  that  only,  is  taught,  which  God  thought  it  proper  to  teach, 
in  the  manner  which  God  thought  it  proper  to  adopt. 

Fourthly :  As  the  doctrines  concerning  tins  singular  Person 
are  of  the  hi^est  moment  to  plain,  uneducated  men,  as  well 
as  to  men  of  learning,  it  is  certain,  that  the  things  really  re- 
vealed, are  so  revealed  that  such  men,  acting  with  integrity, 
can  understand  them  svffidently  to  make  them  proper  and 
useful  objects  of  their  faith.  Of  course,  the  terms  in  which 
they  are  revealed  are  used  in  such  a  manner  as  these  men  can 
understand.  They  are  therefore  used  according  to  their  plain, 
customary,  obvious  meaning ;  the  meaning  which  they  have 
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iodie  vMKd  interoounie  of  mankkid.  Of  coacM,  abo»  tiiej 
Iia¥e  BO  technical,  philosophical,  or  peculiar  agaificatioii ; 
betanae,  if  Ihua  wed,  thej  could  sever  be  understood  bj 
moA  men ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  almost  the  whole  body  of 
mankiDd. 

Kfthly :  Jnst  so  mnch  is  reTealed  concerning  this  extra* 
or^nary  Person,  as  it  i»  useful  for  us  to  know.  Thb  tratk 
is  derived  with  absolute  certainty  from  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God.  Whatever  is  revealed  is  revealed  by  this  wis** 
dom  and  goodness,  and  whatever  is  withheld  is  by  the  same 
wiadom  and  goodness  withheld.  That  which  is  revealed, 
therefore,  we  are  required  by  the  authority  of  God  to  believe; 
and  are  bound  to  have  no  reference  in  our  faith  to  that  which 
is  witUieldr  Whatever  mysteries  may  be  inferred,  or  may 
seem  to  be  inferred,  from  the  things  actually  revealed,  can  in 
no  manner  afiect  them,  and  ought  in  no  manner  to  affect  our 
£nth  in  them.  All  that  is  taught  is  exactly  true,  and  to  be 
faithfulfy  believed,  although  all  that  is  true  is  not  taught,  nor 
capable  of  being  divined  by  such  minds  as  ours. 

Sixthly :  Whatever  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  concern- 
ing  this  subject,  as  concerning  every  other,  that  is,  in  the 
Scriptures  as  they  now  are,  is  to  be  regarded  as  unquesiuMr 
abfy  the  Word  of  God,  unless  proved  not  to  be  genuine  by 
manuscript  authority.  Nothing  is  to  be  admitted  with  respect 
to  this  subject  which  would  not  be  justifiably  admitted  with 
respect  to  any  other  scriptural  subject  Particularly,  all  con- 
jectural emendations  of  the  text  are  to  be  rejected  with  scorn, 
as  miserable  attempts  to  mend  the  word  of  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  human  philosophy.  The  reasonableness  of  this 
rule  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration. 

With  these  observations  premised,  I  proceed  to  examine 
the  Character  of  this  singular  Person,  denoted  by  the  phrase^ 
'  Crod*s  own  $on.' 

The  Scriptures  are  undoubtedly  the  best  commentators  on 
themselves,  wherever  they  professedly  undertake  to  explain 
their  own  lang^uage*  Christ  has  in  many  instances  called 
himself  the  Son  of  God ;  and  in  many  more  (which  is  exactly 
equivalent)  has  declared  God  to  be  his  Father.  In  one  of 
these  instances  the  Jews  attempted  to  kill  him  for  challenging 
this  character.  The  words  which  he  used  were  '  My  Father 
woriLeth  hitherto,  and  I  work.  Therefore,'  says  the  Evangelist, 
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in  &e  following  yerse, '  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  him, 
because  he  not  only  had  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  said  abo, 
that  Grod  was  his  Father,  making  himself  equal  with  God/ 
John  ¥•  17»  18.  We  have  here  the  comment  of  the  Evange- 
list on  Chrisf  s  meaning  in  adopting  this  language ;  and  it  is 
no  other  than  this.  That  in  declaring  God  to  be  his  Father, 
he  made  himself  equal  with  God.'  No  comment  can  be 
plainer,  or  more  decisive.  But  we  have,  fasther,  the  comment 
of  Christ  himself,  for  such  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  esteemed. 
He  had  healed  the  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Siloam  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  The  Jews  '  sought  to  kill  him'  for  this  action. 
He  justified  himself  by  this  remarkable  declaration,  *  My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work:'  that  is,  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto  on  the  sabbath  day  in  his  providence;  I, 
who  am  his  Son,  work  also  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  authority,  being  '  Lord  of  the  sabbath,'  even  as  he  is. 
In  the  following  part  of  the  context,  to  cut  off  all  room  for 
misconception  concerning  the  import  of  this  phraseology  and 
the  character  claimed  in  it,  he  informs  the  Jews,  in  the  verses 
immediately  following,  that  *  he  does  aH  things  which  the 
Father  does ; '  that  '  the  Father  shows  him  all  things,  which 
Inmself  does ;'  that '  he  has  life  in  himself,  even  as  the  Father 
has  life  in  himself;'  that,  '  as  the  Father  gives  life  to  whom 
he  pleases,  so  does  the  Son ; '  that  *  it  is  the  will  of  the  Father, 
that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  him- 
self;' that  'those  who  do  not  thus  honour  the  Son  do  not 
honour  the  Father;'  that  '  the  Son  is  constituted  the  only 
Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead ;'  and  that  *  all  who  are  in 
the  graves  shall  hear,  and  obey  his  voice,  and  come  forth  to 
the  resurrection,  either  of  life  or  damnation.'  Such  is  the 
comment  of  the  Evangelist  on  this  phrase ;  such  are  the  proofs 
that  it  is  uttered  in  its  simple  and  obvious  meaning.  Who 
would  imagine  that  this  meaning  could  be  differently  under* 
stood  by  different  readers,  or  be  mistaken  by  any  reader? 

In  John  X.  30,  Christ  said  to  the  Jews  assembled  around 
him,  '  I  and  my  Father  are  one.'  The  unity  here  challenged, 
seems  not  to  have  offended  them  (see  verse  96 ;)  but  they  at- 
tempted to  stone  him  because  he  said,  '  I  am  the  Son  of  God ;' 
as  he  informs  us  in  the  verse  last  mentioned.  Upon  being 
asked  by  him,  for  what  good  work  they  stoned  him ;  they  re- 
plied, '  for  a  good  work  we  stone,  thee  not,  but  for  blasphemy, 
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beeaiue  thou,  being  a  maa/makeftt.ihyself  God.'  It  will  be 
adadtfed  by  all  men,  wbo  believe  the  Bible,  that  Christ  was  a 
penNm  of  irreproaGhable  benevolence  and  integrity.  The  Jews 
declared  to  hun,  as  the  reason  why  they  were  about  to  stone 
lam,  that  in  saying,  *  he  was  the  Son  of  Grod,  he,  being  a 
man,  made  hiimelf  God/  .  If,  then,  they  had  misapprehended 
Us  meaning,  a  very  moderate  share  of  benevolence  and  integ- 
rity must  have  compelled  him  to  undeceive  them ;  much  more 
must  the  perfect  integrity  and  benevolence  of  Christ  haye  pro- 
duced this  effect  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  be  justified 
in  voluntarily  suffering  this  imputed  blasphemy  to  rest  upon  his 
good  name ;  and  to  prevent,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  prevent, 
Aeir  reception  of  his  doctrines,  precepts,  and  mission.  This 
would  have  been  voluntarily  to  lay  a  fatal  stumbling  block,  or 
offence,  before  them :  but  he  himself  has  said,  *  Woe  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.'  It  would,  also,  have  been 
voluntarily  to  leave  the  full  impression  of  a  falsehood,  uttered 
hfkimsey,  on  their  minds;  which  would  be  the  same,  in  a 
moral  view,  as  to  utter  intentionally  the  same  falsehood.  Fi« 
nally,  under  this  mistake  they  were  about  to  murder  him ;  a 
crime  which  he  certainly  could  not  fail  of  preventing,  if  they 
were  influenced  to  commit  it  merely  by  mistaking  his  mean- 
ing: a  thing  so  easily  rectified  by  his  own  explanation.  It  is 
certain,  then,  that  they  did  not*  mistake  his  meaning. 

But,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  he  himself  has 
settled  the  point.  '  If,'  said  he, '  I  do  not  the  works  of  my 
Father,  believe  me  not ;  but  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not 
me,  believe  the  works,  that  ye  may  know  and  believe,  that 
the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him.'  * 

The  same  subject  of  controversy  arose  again  when  Christ 
stood  as  a  prisoner  before  the  Sanhedrim.  After  attempting 
in  vain  to  prove  him  g^ty  of  any  crime  by  various  means, 
Caiaphas  put  him  upon  oath,  to  tell  the  Sanhedrim  *  whether 
he  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.'  Christ  immediately  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative.  The  high  priest  then  rent  his  clothes ; 
and  declared,  that  he  had  spoken  blasphemy ;  viz.  the  very 
blasphemy,  of  which  the  Jews  had  before  accused  him,  for 
the  very  same  declaration;  and  the  Sanhedrim  pronounced 

^  That  the  Jews  understood  Christ  to  confinn  their  coastmction  of 
his' words  is  certain :  for  St.  John  says,  that  they  now  sought  again  to 
take  him. 
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•«  Ihe  right  hamd  #r  paver, 

IWf  we  hate  Ike  iiiMMft  of  St. 
dedniK,  that  Chmt in  v^k ' 
O0d;^the  uMBft  of  the  JeviA  people 
;  aeekm^  tkit  Onit  in  v^it'was  gnii^or 
hcemtae,  tint,  besBg  a  man,  he  thas 
God ;' and  Chrift  UnsetC  mxtitimg  dkeeOj  miA  this  inter- 
of  it,  jurtifying  hb  own  me  of  it  vitk  tysneaning; 
hiiB^iii(^  jncwitiMe  proo£i  that  he  appbed  it,  this  imda^ 
ilood,  to  hiavelC  with  the  BMwt  dbsoiate  troth  aad  proprietf . 
It  we  aBow  the  laagnage  hefe  ased,  to  be  used  in  the  eno- 
ternary  and  obrions  manner,  the  onhr  mBDuer  in  which  it  conid 
he  nndfrituod  by  dme  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  in  which 
it  ean  be  maderstood  by  nme^r-mae  hondredths  of  those  who 
lead  It;  nay,  ferther,  if  we  do  not  assigD  it  a  meaning  which 
oodb  man  must  UNmonsIy  contrive  for  himselC  becanse  the 
obrions  meaning  does  not  soit  his  own  system,  or  most  receire 
another,  wlio  has  for  the  same  reason  contrived  it  in  tUa 
%  we  mast  admit  all  thb  to  be  cleariy  and  uaquestioaa- 
Uy  said,  and  to  determine  the  meaning  of  thb  phrase  in  the 
text  bf'yond  any  rational  debate. 

If  I  bare  satisfactorily  settled  the  meaning  of  this  phrase, 
the  text  contains,  among  other  things,  the  following  inportant 
Doctrine: 

That  Jb8U8  Christ  is  truly  and  perfsctly  God. 

This  Doctrine  I  shall  attempt  to  maintain  by  a  variety  of 
considerations,  arranged  in  the  following  manner : 

I.  /  shall  attempt  to  show,  thai  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Seriptures  as  the  true  and  perfect  God: 

II.  ^rhat  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  con* 
sisiency  in  the  scheme  of  redemption  : 

III.  That  the  Jews,  according  to  the  opposite  doctrine,  are 
w^ustly  charged  with  guilt  in  putting  Christ  to  death  : 

IV.  That  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  according  to  the 
same  doctrine,  cannot  he  vindicated  from  the  sin  'of  leading 
mankind  into  idolatry : 


iuu  xxxy;        divinity  of  christ. 

y.  7b  ihe9$  arywmBKiM  froki  the  Scriptures  I^prcpase,  in 
moiher  pbuse,  to  mtbfoin  several  testwunUes  to  the  same  deo' 
himfirom  Jeme^  Christiana,  and  Heathens. 

I.  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  that  Christ  is  ^ken  of  in  the 
Seriptm'es  as  the  true  and  perfect  God. 
This  argimieiit  may  be  advantageouriy  exhibited  by  showings 
1.  Thai  the  names  of  God ; 
S.  Thai  the  attributes  irf  God ; 

3.  That  the  actions  of  Crod ;  and, 

4.  That  the  relations,  which  God  sustains  to  his  creatures, 
sore  in  the  Scriptures  ascribed  to  Christ ;  and, 

5.  3%a^  divine  worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  required  to  be 
rendered,  and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered,  to 
Cfkrist. 

1.  Tlu  notttes  of  God  are  in  the  Scriptures  ascribed  to 
Christ. 

(1.)  He  is  directly  called  God. 

John  }.  1.  *  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.'  In  this  passage 
St  John  not  only  declares  Christ  to  be  God,  but  to  be  eternal. 
'  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word. '  And  in  the  following  verse 
lie  declares  that  he  is  co-etemal  with  God  :  '  The  same  was 
in  the  beginning  with  God:'  Words  exactly  equivalent  to 
those  in  Piroverbs  viii.  23,  24.  where  the  same  truth  is  also 
asserted :  *  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his 
way ;  before  his  works  of  old.  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting ; 
from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was.'  In  the  following 
verse  the  Evangelist  farther  declares,  that  Christ  was  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe,  and  that  *  without  him  was  not  even  one 
thing  made,  which  has  been  made.  *  In  this  passage  of  Scrip- 
tare  St.  John  has  not  only  declared,  that  Christ  is  God ;  but  to 
prevent  any  possible  mistake  concerning  what  he  meant  by  the 
Word  Crod,  has  told  us,  that  he  is  oo-etemal  with  God  the 
Father ;  and  that  he  is  the  Creator  of  every  thing  which  exists. 
Were  the  Scriptures  allowed  to  speak  their  own  language,  this 
dngle  passage  would  decide  the  controversy  ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  declare  in  stronger  language,  or  more  explicit,  that 
Christ  is  God  in  the  highest  sense,  originally,  and  without  de- 
rivation. 

*  See  the  Original. 
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Romans  it.  5. '  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
came,  who  is  over  idl,  God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.'  This 
passage  cannot  be  avoided  by  any  means,  except  a  resohite 
denial. 

1  Timothy  iii.  16.  *  '  Without  controversy  great  is  the  mys- 
tery of  godliness.  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified 
in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  gentiles,  be- 
lieved on  in  the  world,  and  received  up  into  glory.'  Nothing 
is  more  evident  than  that  these  things  are  said  of  Christ,  and 
that  th^  can  be  said  of  no  other.  No  other  person,  and  no 
attribute  can  be  said  to  be  *  God,  manifested  in  the  flesh,  jus- 
tified in  the  Spuit,  seen  of  angek,  preached  unto  the  gentiles, 
believed  on  in  the  world,  and  received  up  into  glory.'  Let 
any  person  make  the  experiment,  and  he  will  find  it  impossible 
to  make  the  application  of  all  these  ttdngs  to  any  other  than 
the  Bedeemer. 

Matthew  i.  23.  and  Isaiah  vii.  14.  *  Behold,  a  virgin  shall 
conceive,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son ;  and  thou  shalt  call  his 
name  Emmanuel ;'  that  is,  *  God  with  us.'  Christ,  therefore, 
is  '  God  with  us.' 

2  Peter  i.  1.  *  To  them  that  have  obtained  like  precious 
faith  with  us,  through  the  righteousness  of  God  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ'  According  to  the  Original,  of  our  God  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ :  ▼»  ^«»  ^f*A«'» ««'  :Unmfot,  inan  Xftsu,  The 
common  translation  is  a  violation  of  the  Greek :  and,  besides, 
it  is  '  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ '  only  that '  the  pre- 
cious faith '  of  the  Apostles  and  other  good  men  is  '  obtained.' 
Jesus  Chnst  is,  therefore,  '  our  God  and  Saviour.' 

Psalm  xlv.  6,  7.  quoted  in  Hebrews  i.  8,  9.  '  Unto  the  Son 
he  saith.  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever :  a  sceptre 
of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom.  Thou  hast 
loved  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity :  therefore  God,  even 
thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with,  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
thy  fellows.'  This  is  addressed  by  God  the  Father  to  the  Son. 
The  Father,  therefore,  has  thought  proper  to  call  the  Son, 
God,     Who  can  question  the  propriety  of  the  application? 

*  These  Sennons  were  written  before  the  results  of  Griesbach  and 
others  were  extensively  known  in  this  country.  The  author  was  satis- 
fied, from  an  examination  of  these  results,  that  the  common  is  the 
genuine  reading  of  the  text. 
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That 'we  may  be  assured,  that  he  is  called  God,  io  the  full  and 
peifi9ct  sense,  he  declares,  that  *  the  throne  of  the  Son  is  for 
efer  and  ever.'  To  whom,  but  God  in  the  absolute  sense,  can 
an  everlasting  throne,  or  dominion,  be  attributed  ? 

Bevelation  xxL  5 — 7.  '  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne 
said.  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new ;  and  he  said  unto  me,  I 
am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end.  the  first 
and  the  last  He'diat  overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things,  and 
1  wiU  be  his  God,  and  he  shall  be  my  son.'  That  it  is  Christ, 
who  18  spoken  of  in  this  passage,  is  evident  by  a  comparison 
of  Rev.  L  11.  and  Rev.  iii.  21.  In  the  former  of  these  pas- 
sages Christ  says,  *  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the 
hst'  In  the  latter  he  says,  '  To  him  that  overcometh,  I  will 
give  io  sit  on  my  throne ;  even  as  I  overcame,  and  am  set 
down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne.'  In  Rev.  xx.  11, 12.  we 
are  informed,  that  John  *  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  him 
that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face  the  heavens  and  the  earth  fled 
away,  and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them ;'  and  that  he 
'  saw  the  dead,  small  atfd  great,  stand  before  God.'  He  that 
sat  upon  the  throne,  in  Rev.  xxi.  5.  is  plainly  the  same  pcrsoa 
who,  in  chap.  xx.  11.  is  exhibited  as  sitting  on  the  great 
white  throne ;  and  this  person  we  certainly  know  to  be  Christ ; 
because  '  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son  ;'  and  because  the  throne  here  spoken 
of,  is  the  throne  oi  final  judgment.  In  the  second  and  third 
of  these  passages  Christ  declares  himself  to  be  '  the  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,'  or  the  beginning  and  the 
Old ;  and  to  be  '  set  down  upon  the  throne  of  his  Father.' 
In  the  first  passage  he  declares,  that '  be  will  be  a  God  to  him 
that  overcometh.'  In  the  last  he  is  declared  by  the  Evangelist 
ioheGod. 

There  are  many  other  passages,  in  which  Christ  is  directly 
called  God.     But  these  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  point. 

(2.)  Christ  is  called  the  Great  God. 

Titus  iL  13.  '  Looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  glorious 
appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ/ 
In  the  Greek  it  is  the  great  God,  even  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  or  our  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  God  the 
Father  will  not  appear  at  the  judgment  If  then  Christ  is  not 
'  the  great  God ;'  God  will  not  appear  at  the  judgment  at  all. 
Ka<,  the  conjunction  here  used,  is  rendered  exactly,  in  many 
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cases,  by  the  English  word  even ;  particularly  in  the  phrase' 
God  and  our  Father,  found  6aL  i.  4  1  Thess.  i!  3. 2  Thess.  iL 
16,  &c.  In  the  last  of  these  places  the  Traaslators  have 
rendered  it  even,  as  they  plainly  ought  to  have  done  in  both 
the  others ;  since  the  present  rendenng  makes  the  Apostle 
speak  nonsense. 

(3.)  Chriet  is  called  the  True  God. 

1  John  v.  90.  '  In  his  Son  Jesus  Christ*  This,  in  the 
Original,  This  Person  *  is  the  true  Grod  and  eternal  Kfe.'  If 
this  passage  admits  any  comment,  it  must  be  that  of  Christ 
himself;  who  says,  *  I  am  the  life ;'  and  that  of  the  Evangelist ; 
who  in  the  first  chapter  of  tiiis  Epistle,  and  second  verse,  saysy 
*  For  the  life  was  manifested ;  and  we  have  seen  it,  and  beat 
witness,  and  show  unto  you  that  Eternal  life,  which  was  with 
die  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us.' 

(4.)  Christ  is  called  the  Mighty  God, 

Psalm  1.  1 — 3.  '  The  mighty  Grod,  even  the  Lord,  hath 
spoken,  and  called  the  earth  firom  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto 
the  going  down  thereof.  Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty, 
God  hath  shined.  Our  God  shall  come,  and  shall  not  keep 
silence :  a  fire  shall  devour  before  him,  and  it  shall  be  very 
tempestuous  round  about  him.'  This  Psalm  is  a  prediction  of 
the  last  judgment.  In  the  first  verse,  the  Person,  who  comes 
to  judge  the  world,  and  who  speaks  the  things  recorded  in 
this  Psahn,  is  called  Al,  Albim,  Jehovah  ;  and  is  exhibited 
as  calling  mankind  before  him,  *  firom  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
his  going  down.'  In  the  second,  he  is  represented  as  '  shining/ 
or  displaying  his  glory, '  out  of  Zion ;'  that  is,  by  his  dispensa- 
tions to  his  church.  In  the  third,  is  described  the  awful  splen* 
dour,  with  which  he  will  appear,  the  fire  which  shall  consume, 
and  the  convulsion  which  shall  rend  asunder,  the  world,  at 
that  great  and  terrible  day.  But  Christ  alone  will  appear  on 
that  day ;  and  at  his  presence  *  the  heavens  shall  pass  away 
with  a  great  noise  ;'  and  by  *  the  flaming  fire,  jwith  which  he 
will  be  surrounded,  '  the  elements  will  melt  with  fervent  heat, 
and  the  earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  will  be  burnt  up.' 
Christy  therefore,  is  the  God,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Jehovah, 
who  is  here  mentioned. 

Isaiah  ix.  G.  '  For  unto  us  a  Child  is  bom ;  unto  us  a  Son 
is  given ;  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulders : 
and  his  name   shall  be  called  Wonderful,   Counsellor,   the 
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Wf^ty  Qad,  the  Fatiber  of  die  everlasting  age,  the  Prince 
of  Peace.'  Thb  Child,  this  San,  is  *  the  Mighty  God ;  the 
Faflier  of  the  Werlasting  age,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace.'  He 
vho  admits,  that '  a  Child,  a  Son,^  is  '  the  Might/  God,'  wilt 
eeittdnly  admit  that  this  can  be  no  other  than  Christ.  He  who 
does  not,  will  charge  Isaiah  with  uttering  falsehood. 

The  same  name, '  Wonderful,'  is  also  given  to  him  by  him- 
self,  when  appearing  as  an  angel ;  or  rather  as  '  the  Angel, '  to 
M anoah  and  his  Wife,  Judges  xiii.  18.  '  And  the  Angel  of 
die  Lord  said  unto  him.  Why  askest  thou  thus  after  my  name ; 
seeing  it  is  secret?'  in  the  Hebrew,  seeing  it  is  Wonderful; 
tiie  same  word  being  used  in  both  these  passages.  The  He- 
brew words  which  are  translated  '  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,'  may 
be  literally  rendered,  the  Angel-Jehovah,  or  Jehovah- Angel : 
that  is.  He  who,  though  Jehovah,  is  yet  a  Messenger.*  For 
this  view  of  the  subject  the  Scriptures  themselves  furnish  the 
most  ample  authority. 

In  Isaiah  xlviii.  12,  and  onward,  we  have  these  words: 
'  Hearken  unto  me,  O  Jacob,  and  Israel  my  called.  I  am 
he ;  I  am  the  first,  I  also  am  the  last.  Mine  hand  also  hath 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  my  right  hand  hath 
spanned  the  heavens.  I  call  unto  them ;  they  stand  up  to- 
gether. Come  ye  near  unto  me ;  hear  ye  this :  I  have  not 
spoken  in  secret  from  the  beginning :  from  the  time  that  it 
was,  there  am  I.  And  now  the  Lord  God  and  his  Spirit 
hath  sent  me.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel :  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God. '  Here  the  Person 
speaking  informs  us,  that '  he  is  the  first  and  the  last ;  that 
be  has  founded  the  earth,  and  spanned  the  heavens :  that 
he  is  Jehovah-God,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Is- 
rael ;'  and  yet  he  says,  *  that  the  Lord  Jehovah  and  his  Spirit 
hath  sent  him ;  or,  as  Origen  and  Lowth  translate  it,  '  The 
Lord  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  and  his  Spirit.'  The  Person 
sending,  therefore,  is  Jehovah;  and  the  Person  sent^is  also 
Jehovah. 

The  same  Person,  under  the  appearance  and  by  the  name 
of  a  man,  wrestled  with  Jacob  at  Peniel,  and  there  gave  him 
the  name  Israel,  or  a  Prince  of  God :  assigning  for  it  this  re- 
markable reason ; '  For.  as  a  prince  hast  the  a  power  with  God, 

*  See  Hortley*t  New  Translation  of  Uosea.    Appendix. 
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and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed.'  After  asking  his  name, 
and  receiving  a  blessing  from  him  (upon  which  he  departed,) 
*  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place  Peniel ;  for,  said  he»  I 
have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved.' 

This  Person  is  called  by  Hosea,  God,  the  Angel,  and  Je- 
hovah,    *  He  had  power  with  God ;  yea,  he  had  power  over 
the  Angel,  and  prevailed.     He  wept,  and  made  supplication 
unto  him.     Ho  found  him  in  B(!thel ;  and  there  he  spake  with 
us,  even  Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts.'     Horsley,  whose  biblical 
opinions  will  rarely  be  disputed  with  success,  has  the  following 
observations  on  this  subject :  "  This  Man,  therefore,  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  this  Angel  of  Hosea,  who  wrestled  with 
Jacob,  could  be  no  other  than  the  Jehovah- Angel,  of  whom 
wo  so  often  read  in  the  English  Bible,  under  the  name  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord'*     A  phrase  of  an  unfortunate  structure, 
and  so  ill  conformed  to  the  Original,  that,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
it  has  led  many  into  the  error  of  conceiving  of  *  the  Lord '  as 
one  person,  and  of '  the  Angel '  as  another.     The  word  of  the 
Hebrew,  ill  rendered  *  the  Lord,'  is  not,  like  the  English  word, 
an  appellative,   expressing  rank  or  condition;  but  it  is  the 
proper  name  Jehovah.     And  this  proper  name  Jehovah  is 
not  in   the  Hebrew  a  genitive  after   the  noun   substantive 
'  Angel,'  as  the  English  represent  it ;  but  the  words  nin^  and 
irSd  *  Jehovah,'  and  *  Angel,'  are  two  substantive  nouns,  in 
apposition  ;  both  speaking  of  the  same  person,  the  one  by  the 
appropriate  name  of  the  essence ;  the  other  by  a  title  of  office* 
Jehovah-Angel  would  be  a  better  rendering.     The  Jehovah- 
Angel  of  the  Old  Testament  is  no  other  than  He  who,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  *  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the 
virgin  Mary.' 

According  to  the  scheme  of  these  observations,  Manoah 
understood  the  character  of  '  the  Angel  who  appeared  unto 
him : '  for  he  said  unto  his  wife,  verse  22,  *  We  shall  surely 
die,  because  we  have  seen  God.*  In  the  same  manner  is  the 
same  person  presented  to  us,  Mai.  iii.  1.  '  Behold,  I  will 
send  my  Messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me ; 
send  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  tern* 
pie ;  even  the  Angel  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in  : 
behold,  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.'  In  Luke  viL 
27.  Christ,  speaking  of  John  the  Baptist,  says,  *  This  is  he, 
of  whom  it  is  written.  Behold  I  send  my  Messenger  before 
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(by  face,  who  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee/  John  the 
Baptist  was,  therefore,  *  the  Messenger,  who  was  to  prepare 
die  way ;'  and  '  the  Lord,  even  the  Angel  of  the  covenant,' 
was  Christ  The  person  also  speaking,  who  is  here  called 
'  Jehovah  of  Hosts,'  and  who  says,  this  Messenger  shall  pre- 
pare the  way  before  himself,  b  also  Christ. 

(5)  Christ  is  called  the  Chd  of  Israel. 

Exodus  xxiv.  9, 10.  '  Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron, 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel.  And 
they  saw  the  .God  of  Israel.'  Psalm  Ixviii.  17,  18.  '  The 
chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of 
aogels.  The  Lord  is  among  them,  as  in  Sinai,  in  the  holy 
place.  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led  captivity 
captive,  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men.'  Ephesians  iv.  8. 
'Wherefore  he  saith,  When  he  ascended  on  high,  he  led 
captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.  Now  that  he 
ascended,  what  is  it,  but  that  he  descended  first  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth.  He  that  descended  is  the  same  also 
that  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all 
tiungs :  and  he  gave  some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,'  &c. 
Here  the  apostle  informs  us,  that  the  Person  who  *  ascended 
on  high,  and  led  captivity  captive,'  is  Christ.  The  Psalmist 
informs  us,  that  the  Person  who  '  ascended  on  high,  and 
led  captivity  captive,'  is  the  Lord,  '  who  appeared  in  Sinai.' 
And  Moses  informs  us,  that '  the  Lord  who  appeared  in 
Sinai,'  was  *  the  God  of  Israel.'  We  also  know,  *  that  no 
man  hath  seen  God,'  the  Father,  '  at  any  time.'  Christ 
dierefbre  is  '  the  God  of  Israel.'  Of  course,  '  the  God  of 
Israel/  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  every- 
where,  peculiarly,  Christ 

(6)  Christ  is  called  Jehovah. 

On  this  subject  Horsley  observes,  "  The  word  Jehovah, 
being  descriptive  of  the  Divine  Essence,  is  equally  the 
name  of  every  one  of  the  Three  Persons  in  that  Essence. 
The  compound  Jehovah-Sabaoth  belongs  properly  to  the 
second  Person,  being  his  appropriate  demiurgic  title;  de- 
scribing, not  merely  the  Lord  of  such  armies  as  military 
leaders  bring  into  the  field,  but  the  unmade,  self-existent 
Maker  and  Sustainer  of  the  whole  array  and  order  of  the 


miiverse." 


vi.  1,  and  3,  '  In  the  year  that  king  ITzziah  died,  I 
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saw  Jehovah"*^  sitting  on  his  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and 
his  train  filled  the  temple ;  and  one  of  the  seraphim  cried  to 
ano&er,  and  said.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  Jehovah  of  Hosts ;' 
and  again,  in  the  5th,  8th,  11th,  and  12th  verses  of  the  same 
chapter.  St.  John,  quoting  the  9th  and  lOdi  verses  of  thb 
chapter,  in  his  Gospel,  chapter  xii.  40,  says,  '  These  things  said 
Esaias,  when  he  saw  his  (that  is,  Chrisf  s)  glory,  and  spake  of 
him.'  To  prove  beyond  controversy,  that  Christ  is  the  Jeho- 
vah of  Hosts  here  mentioned,  I  observe,  that  no  person  is 
spoken  of  in  the  chapter,  except  Uzziah,  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
the  seraphim,  ihe  prophet  Issdah,  and  the  people  of  Israel. 
The  seraphim  and  the  people  of  Israel  being  mentioned 
only  in  the  aggregate,  must  be  laid  ont  of  die  question.  Christ, 
therefore,  being,  by  the  decision  of  the  Evangelist,  spoken  of 
in  this  chapter,  must  be  either  the  prophet  himself,  king 
Uzziah,  or  Jehovah  of  Hosts.  It  happens  also,  unfortnnately 
for  Unitarians,  diat  the  prophet  saw  the  glory  of  no  otber 
person  but  Jehovah  of  Hosts ;  yet  St.  John  assured  us,  he  saw 
the  glory  of  Christ.  St.  John's  opinion  on  this  subject  we 
cannot  mistake,  if  we  remember,  that  he  commences  his  Grospel 
in  this  manner :  '  In  the  beginniog  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 

Isaiah  xl.  3.  '  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilder* 
ness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  Jehovah,  make  straight  in  the 
desert  a  highway  for  our  God.'  John  the  Baptist,  when 
asked  by  the  messengers  of  the  Sanhedrim.  '  Who  art  thou?' 
answered,  John  i.  23,  '  I  am  the  voice  of^one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  saith'  the 
prophet  Esaias.'  St.  Matthew,  speaking  of  John  the  Baptist, 
chapter  iii.  3,  says,  '  This  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by  Esaias 
the  prophet,  saying.  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths 
straight.*  Hrom  these  passages  compared,  it  is  evident  that 
Christ,  before  whom  John  cried,  was  *  the  Lord '  whose  way  he 
directed  thus  to  be  prepared  in  the  wilderness ;  '  the  Jehovah,' 
spoken  of  by  the  prophet :  '  the  Jehovah  of  Hosts,'  who  said, 
Malachi  iii.  1,  '  Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger  before  MY 
face,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  MB.' 

Exodus  iii.  2—6.  '  And  the  Angel- Jehovah  appeared  unto 

*  Lowth'i  Notes  on  this  Verse. 
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Urn,  in  a  flame  of  fire,  oat  of  the  midst  of  a  bush :  and  he 
looked,  and  behold  the  bush  burned  with  fire,  and  die  bosh 
was  not  coiUnmed.  And  Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside. 
and  aee  thb  great  sight,  why  the  bosh  is  not  bomed.  Anil 
when  Jehovah  saw  that  he  turned  aside  to  see,  God  called 
onto  him,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and  said,  Moses, 
Moses!  And  he  said.  Here  am  I.  And  he  said,  Draw  not 
nigh  hither ;  put  off  thy  shoes  firom  off  thy  feet ;  for  the 
^aoe  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.  Moreover  he 
saida  I  am  the  God  of  thy  Father,  die  God  of  Abraham,  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  die  God  of  Jacob.  And  Moses  hid  his 
face»  for  he  was  afiraid  to  look  upon  God.'  In  this  passage 
we  are  informed,  that  the  Angel- Jehovah  appeared  *  to  Moses 
in  the  burning  bush, '  and  said  to  him,  '  I  am  the  God  of  Abra- 
kam^  the  Grod  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.'  The  word 
Angel,  as  you  well  know,  donotes  a  person  sent ;  and,  of 
coarse,  implies  a  person  sendii^.  The  Person  here  sent  is 
called  Jehovah,  and  styles  himself '  the  God  of  Abraham.'  It 
needs  no  words  to  show,  that  the  Person  sent  cannot  be  God 
the  Father ;  or  that  he  must  be  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant, 
God  the  Son.  Christ  therefore  is  the  Jehovah  mentioned  in 
Has  passage  as  '  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob.' 

The  application  of  these  peculiar  names  of  the  Godhead  to 
our  Saviour  furnishes,  in  my  view,  an  unanswerable  argument 
to  prove  his  divinity :  for, 

1.  In  Isaiah  xlii.  8,  God  says,  '  I  am  Jehovah,  that  is  my 
name,  and  my  glory  I  will  not  give  to  anf  ther.' 

In  this  passage,  God  declares,  that  *  he  will  not  give  his 
name,'  or  glory,  both  terms  meaning  here  the  same  thing,  '  to 
another.'  Yet,  in  the  word  of  tins  same  God,  his  several 
peculiar  and  distinguishing  names  are  given  to  Jesus  Christ ; 
not  indeed  communicated  to  him,  but  applied  to  him,  as  his 
own  original,  proper  appellations.  This  we  are  taught  at  large, 
Exodus  xxiii.  20,  21.  '  Behold  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee, 
to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place 
which  I  have  prepared.  Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice ; 
provoke  him  not ;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions, 
for  niy  name  is  in  him.'  Here  we  are  informed,  that  the 
'  Angel,'  sent  before  die  Israelites,  would  not  '  pardon  their 
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transgressions,  if  they  provol^ed  him ;'  and  are  thus  certainly 
tangfaty  that  he  possessed  the  right  and  the  power  of  pardoning 
sin.  *  Bat  who  can  forgive  sins,  except  God  V  We  are 
farther  informed,  that  the  '  name '  of  God  is  *  in '  this  Angel ; 
not  that  it  is  given  or  communicated  to  him,  but  that  it  existed 
in  him,  and  helonge  to  him,  originally.  What^  this  name  is^ 
the  passage  last  quoted  from  Isaiah,  declares  to  us :  'I  am 
Jehovah,  that  is  my  name/  It  is  also  declared  in  die  same 
manner  to  Moses,  when  asking  of  God,  Exodus  iii.  13,  what 
was  his  name,  that  he  might  declare  it  to  the  children  of  Israel : 
'  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am.  Thus  shall  ye 
say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you.* 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  name,  I  am,  has  the 
same  import  with  Jehovah.  All  this  is  rendered  perfectly 
consistent  and  obvious  by  the  scriptural  accoui^ts  of  Christ 
'  I  and  my  Fa&er  are  one,'  said  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews. 

For  God,  therefore,  in  his  own  word  to  give  or  apply  hb 
name,  or  glory,  to  Christ,  is  not  to  give  it  to  another ;  but  to 
apply  to  Christ  names  which  are  his  own  proper  appellations. 
But,  according  to  the  Unitarian  doctrine,  this  assertion  on  the 
part  of  God  cannot  be  true.  The  doctrine  therefore  is  false ; 
for '  Let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar ;'  that  is,  every 
man  who  opposes  God. 

2.  In  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  S9;  in  Isaiah  xliii.  10;  xliv. 
6,  8 ;  xlv.  5, 14,  21 ;  and  in  vari6us  other  places,  God  says, 
that  there  is  no  God  beside  him ;  that  there  is  none  else  ;  and 
that  he  knows  not  any.  Yet  Christ  is  called  God,  and  an* 
Dounced  by  other  names  of  the  Deity,  in  the  several  passages 
above  mentioned,  and  in  many  others ;  and  this  by  the  same 
God  who  made  this  declaration.  That  he  is  not  so  called  in  a 
subordinate,  delegated,  or  derived  sense,  is  unquestionably 
evident.  First,  from  the  titles  given  to  him,  viz.  The  True  God; 
The  Mighty  God;  the  Great  God;  The  God  of  Israel;  Je- 
hovah ;  and  lam ;  all  of  them  names  never  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  any  being  but  the  Deity.  Secondly,  firom  the  things 
ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  same  passages,  many  of  which,  as  you 
must  have  observed,  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  being,  except 
the  one  living  and  true  God. 

If  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  Scriptures  speak  language 
which  is  to  be  understood  in  its  customary  sense,  the  only  sense 
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XI  vidch  it  can  be  intelligible  to  those  to  whom  it  was  address- 
ed, and  to  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  those  for  whom  the 
Scriptores  were  written ;  if  it  be  admitted,  that  God  has  chosen 
the  most  proper  terms  to  communicate  true  ideas  of  himself  to 
mankind ;  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  and 
perfectly  God. 


DIVINITY    OF   CHRIST. 


PROOFS  FROM  THE  ATTRIBUTES  AND  ACTIONS 

ASCRIBED  TO  HIM. 


FOR  WHAT  THE  LAW  COULD  NOT  DO,  IN  THAT  IT  WAS  WEAK 
THROUGH  THE  FLESH,  OOD  SENDING  HIS  0Wl4  SON  IN  THE  LfrB- 
NESS  OF  SINFUL^FLESH,  AND  FOR  SIN,  CONDEMNED  SIN  IN  THE 
FLESH  :  THAT  THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  THE  LAW  MIGHT  BE  FUL- 
FILLED IN  US,  WHO  WALK  NOT  AFTER  THE  FLESH,  BUT  AFTER 
THE  SPIRIT. 

ROMANS   VIII.  3,  4* 

FOR  GOD,  SENDING  HIS  OWN  SON  IN  THE  LIKENESS  OF  SINFUL  ' 
FLESH,  AND  OF  A  SIN-OFFERING,  HATH  CONDEMNED  SIN  IN  THE 
FLESH  (THE  THING  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  THE  LAW,  BliCAUSB  IT  WAS 
WEAK  THROUGH  THE  FLESH:)  THAT  THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  THE 
LAW  MAY  BE  FULFILLED  BY  US,  WHO  WALK  NOT  ACCORDING  TO 
THE   FLESH,  BUT   ACCORDING   TO   THE   SPIRIT. 

DR.   MACKNIGHT'S   TRANSLATION. 

In  the  preceding  Discourse  I  observed,  that  the  great  and 
commanding  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  briefly  declared 
in  this  passage  of  Scripture,  and,  as  such,  recited  the  fol- 
lowing ; 

I.  That  the  law  could  not  destroy  sin  in  Man : 

II.  That  God  has  accomplished  this  work  by  sending  his 
own  Son  into  the  world : 

II.  That  this  was  done  in  order  that  the  righteousness  of 
the  Law  might  be  fulfilled  by  Christians. 
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As  ihe^rst  of  these  propositions  had  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed, I  proposed,  in  a  series  of  Sermons,  to  examine  the 
second ;  vdA  to  commence  the  examination  by  inquiring  into 
the  character  of  him  who  is  here  called  *  God^$  <n6n  Son! 
After  reciting  several  scr^itural  comments  on  thb  phrase* 
I  asserted,  that  it  contains  the  following  important  Doc- 
trine: 

That  JTesus  Christ  is  truly  and  perfectly  God. 

This  doctrine  I  proposed  to  illustrate  under  sevefid  heads 
of  Discourse,  then  specified ;  the  first  of  which  was — 

Thai  Christ  is  spoken  of^  in  the  Scriptures^  as  the  true  and 
perfect  God. 

The  argument,  contained  in  this  proposition,  I  proposed  to 
exhibit  by  showing,  that  the  nameSf  attributes,  and  actions 
of  God  t  together  with  the  relations  which  he  sustains  to  his 
creatures,  are  in  the  Scriptures  ascribed  to  Christ ;  and,  that 
divine  worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  required  to  he  rendered, 
and  by  persons  inspired  was  actucUly  rendered,  to  him. 

The  fiqrst  of  these  subjects,  viz.  the  nanles  of  God,  I  then 
showed,  at  sufficient  length  for  my  design,  to  be  abundantly 
applied  to  Christ  in  die  Scriptures.  I  now  propose  to  exhibit 
this  truth  concerning  the  attributes. 

I.  Thepeculiar  attributes  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Christ 
in  the  Scr^tures. 

1.  Eternity. 

Bevelation  i.  10, 11,  &c.  *  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  heard  ^behind  me  a  great  voice  as  of  a  trumpet, 
saying,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last :  and 
I  turned  to  see  the  voice  that  spake  with  me;  and  being 
turned  I  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  seven  candlejiticks,  one  Ulo  unto  the  Son  of  Man :  and 
when  I  saw  him  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead :  and  he  laid  his 
right  hand  upon  ine/siiyiiyg  upto  me.  Fear  not,  I  am  die  first 
and  the  last;  I  $m  he  that  liyeth  and  was  dead,  and  behold,  I 
am  alive  for  evermore.    Ajnen. ' 

]Etevelation  iL  8.  *  These  things  saith  the  First  and  the 
Last,  :who  was  dead  and  is  olive.' 

Isaiah  xUv.  6.   '  Tmis  saith  jeiiova9,  King  of  Israel, 
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and  his  Redeemer,  Jbhovah  op  Hosts,  I  am  the  first,  and 
I  am  the  last,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God.' 

Isaiah  xlviii.  12.  *  Hearken  mito  me,  O  Jacob,  and  Israei 
my  called;  I  am  he;  I  am  the  first;  I*aIso  am  the  last. 
Mine  hand,  also,  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the  eartii,'  &c. 

In  die  two  first  of  these  passages  it  will  not,  for  it  plainly 
cannot,  be  disputed,  that  the  person  spoken  of  by  St.  John, 
and  afterwards  speaking  of  himself,  '  who  was  like  unto  the 
Son  of  Man,  who  was  dead,  is  alive,  and  liveth  for  evermore/ 
was  Christ ;  and  this  person  in  four  instances  declares  himself 
to  be  *  the  First  and  the  Last ;'  die  strongest  assertion,  that 
Eternity  past  and  to  come  belongs  to  himself.  If  he  is  the 
First,  none  can  have  been  before  him :  if  he  is  the  Last,  none 
can  be  after  him. 

In  the  two  last  passages,  from  the  prophet  Isaiah  (the  latter 
of  which  has  in  the  preceding  Discourse  been  clearly  proved 
to  be  written  concerning  Cbrist,)  Jehovah  op  Hosts,  who 
declares,  that '  beside  himself  there  is  no  God,'  declares  also, 
that '  he  is  the  first,  and  that  he  is  the  last.'  This  language, 
with  mathematical  certainty,  is  attributable  to  but  one  being, 
and  that  being  is  the  only  living  and  true  God. 

Proverbs  viii.  22,  23.  '  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old.  I  was  set  up 
from  everlasting,  firom  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was.' 

That  the  person  here  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Wisdom, 
is  Christ,  cannot  be  rationally  questioned  by  any  man  who 
reads  this  chapter  with  attention ;  especially  if  he  compares 
it  with  the  account  given  by  the  same  Person  of  himself,  in 
the  fiorst  chapter  of  die  same  book ;  where  he  exhibits  him- 
self as  the  judge,  and  rewarder,  of  mankind.  To  place  the 
matter  out  of  doubt,  St  Paul  informs  us,  that  *  Christ  is  die 
wisdom  of  God.'  But  this  person  says,  '  he  was  set  up  from 
everlasting.' 

Micah  v.  2.  '  And  thou  Bethlehem  Ephrata,  though  thou 
be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall 
he  come  forth  unto  mp,  diat  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel ;  whose 
goings  forth  have  been  firom  of  old,  from  everlasting :'  in  the 
Hebrew,  from  the  days  of  eternity.  This  passage  was,  in  a 
sense  proverbially,  acknowledged  by  die  Jewish  nation  to  be  a 
prophecy  of  Christ.  See  Matt.  ii.  6,  where  it  is  quoted  as 
such  by  the  Pharisees,  in  answer  to  Herod's  inquiry  concern- 
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ing  the  birth  place  of  the  Messiah.  Besides,  God,  speaking  in 
the  passage  itself,  says,  *  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth 
nnto  me,'  &c.  Here  '  he,  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from 
the  days  of  eternity,'  is  said  by  another  Person  to  '  come  forth 
nnto*  the  Person  speaking ;  that  is,  unto  God  the  Fathen 

John  i.  1,  2.  'In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God.' 

1  John  V.  20.  '  This  is  the  true  God,  and,'  qr  even,  '  the 
eternal  life.' 

The  names  Jehovah,  I  am,  and  I  am  that  I  am,  already 
proved  to  belong  to  Christ,  are  also  the  strongest  expressions^ 
of  original  and  eternal  existence.  The  phrase,  '  I  am, '  Christ 
10  a  peculiar  manner  applies  to  himself.  John  viii.  58.  '  And 
Jesus  said  unto  them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  before 
Abraham  was  I  am.'  John  viii.  24.  '  If  ye  believe  not  that 
I  am,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.'  Matthew  xxviii.  20.  *  Lo  I 
am  with  you  alway,'  8cc.  Here  Christ  does  not  say.  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  was ;  or  I  will  be  with  you  alway ;  but  /  am, 
teaching  us  explicitly,  that  past  and  future  are  perfectly  pre- 
sent to  himself,  and  that  his  own  existence  is  one  present 
time. 

2.  Both  by  these  names,  and  by  other  ascriptions  of  eter- 
nity to  Christ,  he  is  declared  to  be  underived,  or  self- existent. 

He  who  is  the  first,  he  whose  existence  is  one  present  time, 
necessarily  exists  only  of  himself. 

3.  Omnipotence  is  directly  ascribed  to  Christ. 

Rev.  i.  8.  '  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending,  saith  the  Lord,  who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to 
come,  the  Almighty.'    In  the  11th  verse  of  this  chapter  Christ 
utters  these  words  of  himself.     Either,  then,  there  are  two 
persons  who  truly  say  these  things,  each  of  himself;  or  Christ 
declares  them  of  himself  in  both  these  verses.     The  choice  in 
this  alternative  I  willingly  leave  to  the  Unitarians ;  for,  either 
way,  the  great  question  in  debate  is  determined  with  equal 
certainty.     If  Christ  speak  the  words  in  the  8th  verse,  he  is 
die  Almighty ;  if  not,  there  are  two  Persons  who  are  •  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last.'     Origen  com- 
ments on  these  words  in  the  following  manner : —  "  And  that 
thou  mayest  know  the  omnipotence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
to  be  one  and  the  same,  hear  John  speaking  in  the  Revelation 
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in  tUs  maimer,  *  These  things,  saith  the  Lord  God,  who  14 
and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come,  the  Almighty ;'  for  who  11 
the  AJmighty  to  come,  except  Christ?"     Origen  siq>posed 

•  IfXH*'^  to  indicate  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  day  of  Judg- 
ment Psahn  xlv.  3.  *  Gird  tiby  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O 
most  mighty.'  He,  who  is  mosi  mighty,  is  plainly  all  mighty. 
Matthew  xxriiL  18.  *  And  Jesns  came  and  spake  unto  them, 
saying.  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.' 
The*  Greek  word  here  is  •i^Mrtdt ;  the  most  proper  meaning  of 
which  is  authority,  cantraul,  or  damnum.  But  he  who  has 
the  authority,  controul,  or  dominion  over  all  things,  unques-  ^ 
tionably  possesses  all  power,  in  the  original  or  absolute  sense. 

This  controul  was  manifested  by  Christ  in  the  obedience  of 
diseases,  life,  and  death,  the  elementa  of  this  world,  and  angels 
both  good  and  evil,  to  his  command.  The  manner  in  which 
he  exercised  his  controul  over  all  these  things  was,  it  should 
be  remembered,  the  same  which  he  used  at  the  creation.  In 
both  cases  '  he  spake  and  it  was  done.'  The  bread,  with  which 
he  fed  the  two  companies  of  four  thousand  and  five  thousand 
men,  came  into  existence,  just  as  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
had  before  done,  in  obedience  to  his  mere  pleasure.  To  the 
leper  he  said,  ^  I  will,  be  thou  clean :'  to  the  deaf  ears,  '  Be 
opened:'  to  the  blind,  '  Receive  thy  sight:'  to  the  demons, 

*  Come  out  of  the  man :'  and  to  the  winds  and  waves,  '  Peace, 
be  still:*  as  he  had  before  said,  *  Let  there  be  light;'  and 
was  in  the  same  manner  obeyed.  The  most  proper  mode, 
however,  of  exhibiting  the  omnipotence  of  Christ  is  to  appeal 
to  those  acts  by  which  it  is  peculiarly  displayed.  When  we 
read  John  i.  8,  '  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without 
him  was  not  any  thing  made  which  was  made ;'  and  Hebrews 
i.  2,  *  Upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power ;'  we 
are  presented  with  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  his  power 
is  unlimited.  He  who  created  and  who  upholds  the  universe, 
plainly  can  do  every  thing  which  in  its  nature  b  possible ;  and 
is,  in  the  absolute  sense,  omnipotent. 

4.  Omniscience  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ. 

John  xxi.  17.  '  Peter  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  thou  knowest 
all  things.'  To  this  ascription  of  omniscience,  Christ  makes 
no  reply,  and  therefore  admits  it  in  its  full  latitude.  If  it 
had  not  been  true,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  per- 
mitted Peter  to  continue  in  so  dangerous  an  error. 
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Matfliew  xL  ^.  *  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my 
Fallier,  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father ;  neither 
knowetfa  any  one  the  Father,  save  the  Son ;  and  he  to  whom- 
soever the  Son  will  reveal  him.'  In  this  passage  both  the 
omniscience  and  incomprehensibility  of  Christ  are  declared  by 
himself.  He  who  knows  the  Father,  is'omniscient«  He  who 
is  known  only  by  the  Father,  is  meomprehensible. 

No  exercise  of  omniscience  is  more  peculiarly  declaratory 
of  this  perfection  than  '  searching  the  heart/  and  none  more 
peculiarly  challenged  by  6od  as  his  sole  prerogative.  Ac- 
cordingly, 1  Kings  viiL  3&,  Solomon,  addressing  himself  to 
Grod  in  his  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  says, '  For 
thou,  even  thou  only,  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of 
men^'  Yet,  Revelation  ii.  23,  Christ  says,  *  And  all  the 
churches  shall  know,  that  I  am  be,  who  searcheth  the  reins 
and  the  hearts :'  and  St  John,  chapter  ii.  23,  24,  says, '  Now 
iHhcn  he  was  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  passover,  on  the  feast  day, 
many  believed  in  his  name,  when  they  saw  the  miracles 
which  he  did.  But  Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  unto  them, 
because  he  knew  all  men.'  Accordingly,  in  Matthew  ix.  4,  it 
is  said,  '  And  Jesus,  knowing  their  thoughts :'  in  Matthew 
xiL  25,  *  And  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts :'  in  Luke  v.  22, 
'  When  Jesus  perceived  their  thoughts :'  in  Luke  vi.  8,  '  But 
he  knew  their  thoughts :'  in  Luke  ix.  47,  And  Jesus  perceiv- 
ing the  thought  of  their  heart  f  and  in  Luke  ix.  17,  But  he, 
knowing  their  thoughts.'  In  all  these  passages  we  have  the 
most  absolute  proof  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Christ  to 
search  the  heart ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  is  the  God  to  whom 
Solomon  prayed.  The  same  truth  is  also  declared  in  the 
fullest  manner  by  Christ,  in  each  of  his  messages  to  the 
Seven  Churches,  in  the  verses  beginning  with^  '  I  know  thy 
works,  &c.'     See  Rev.  ii.  iii. 

5.  Omnipresence  is  ascribed  to  Christ, 

Matthew  xviii.  20.  '  Where  two  or  three  are  slathered  to- 
getiier  in  my  name,  tiiere  am  I  in  tiie  midst  of  tiiem.'  This 
fact,  the  gathering  together  of  persons  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
has,  from  the  times  of  the  apostles, » yearly  existed  in  many 
thousands  of  places.  Yet  Christ,  according  to  his  own  declara- 
tion, is  in  the  midst  of  all  these  assemblies. 

Matthew  xxviii.  20.  *  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.'     dere  Christ  declares,  that  he  is  with 
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the  aposdes  and  sacoeeding  ministers  alway,  unto  the  end 
of  the  worid.  Bat  Ministers  are  in  a  sense  scattered  throogli- 
oat  the  world.  With  all  tiiese  Christ  has  promised  alway  to  be 
piesent 

Unitarians  object  against  the  interpretation  of  this  passage, 
that  ^f  'nf  avmXtt»f  m  itwf  ooght  to  be  rendered  '  unto  the 
end  of  the  age.'  To  this  I  answer.  First,  that  this  phrase  is  osed 
thsee  times  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mattiiew  by  Christ  himself: 
Matthew  xiii.  89,  40,  and  49,  *  The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the 
world;  as  therefore  the  tares  are  gathered  and  burned  in 
the  fire,  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  this  world:*  and  again, 
'  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world :  the  angel  shall  come 
forth,  and  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just'  These,  if 
I  mistake  not,  are  the  only  instances  in  which  the  phrase  is  used 
at  all ;  and  in  all  these,  except  the  passage  now  in  dispute,  it 
certainly  signifies  the  end  of  the  world  at  the  general  Judg- 
ment There  is  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  Christ,  who 
osed  it  in  this  sense  in  three  instances  out  of  four,  totally  varied 
hb  meaning  in  the  fourth  instance,  without  giving  any  notice 
of  such  variation. 

Secondly :  K  the  interpretation  contended  for  be  admitted, 
the  passage  will  still  equally  declare  the  truth  alleged  from 
it  For,  if  Christ  was  present  alway  with  the  Apostles, 
only  to  the  end  of  the  Jewish  age,  he  is  omnipresent.  They 
preached  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  world.  But  no 
being  could  be  present  with  them  *  alway,'  in  these  separate 
and  distant  regions,  but  he  '  who  fiUeth  all  things.'  Ephe- ' 
sians  iv.  10. 

To  avoid  the  difficulty,  which  is  presented  to  the  Unitarians 
by  this  passage,  Mr.  Belsham,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
Socinian  writers  at  the  present  time,  informs  us,  that  Christ 
was  with  St.  Paul,  (and,  I  presume,  therefore,  with  the  other 
Apostles,  since  the  promise  was  made  personally  to  them,)  by 
his  bodily  presence,  which  yet  was  invisible.  Accordingly, 
Christ  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  constantly  and  most  ra- 
pidly flying  throughout  that  age,  from  place  to  place,  and  from 
aposde  to  aposde.  I  cannot  but  blush  for  human  nature,  to 
see  such  wretched  subterfuges  resorted,  to  by  a  man,  styled  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  as  serious  comments  on  the  Word  of 
God,  for  the  sake  of  escaping  from  the  plain  meaning  of  lus 
direct  declarations,  and  for  the  sake  of  retaining  a  s}stem 
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lialpably  eontradictory  to  those  dedaratioiis.  What  mind  does 
not  revolt  at  such  a  debasing  representation  of  the  Redeemer  ? 
Surely  this  gentleman  might  Imve  recollected,  that  St  Petar 
said,  that  ^  the  heavens  must  receive  Christ  until  the  times  of 
die  restitotbn  of  all  things:'  that  St  Paul  said,  *  When  he 
had  pmged  away  our  sins,  by  himself  on  the  cross,  he  sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  hi^ :'  that  Christ 
himself  amd  to  his  disciples, '  And  now  I  go  my  way  to  him 
that  sent  me:'  and  to  the  Fathar,  in  his  intercessory  prayer, 
^  And  now  I  am  no  more  in  the  worid;  but  these  are  in  the 
world ;  and  I  come  to  thee.' 

But  this  interpretation  will  not  help  the  Unitarians  over  the 
diflkulty.  He  could  not,  on  this  plan,  be.  with  tiiem  alwojf ; 
and  therefore  hb  promise  could  not  be  fulfilled.  Besides,  this 
promise,  thus  understood,  would  be  scarcely  at  aU  applicable 
to  die  purpose  for  which  it  was  given ;  viz.  the  support  and 
ixnuolaii^m  of  those  who  shouU  disciple  and  baptize  all  nor 
turns:  for  these^  existing  in  every  age,  as  well  as  in  many 
cowniries,  unto  the  real  end  of  the  world,  need  alike  the  UesS' 
ing  which  is  promised. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  a  meaning,  laboriously 
contrived  to  make  the  Scriptures  accord  with  a  pre-conceived 
system,  is  substituted  for  the  obvious  and  true  one ;  and  may 
serve  as  a  representative  of  the  rest 

6.  Immutability  is  ascribed  to  Christ 

Hebrews  xiii.  8.  '  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.' 

Psabn  ciL  27,  &c  quoted  Hebrews  i.  10,  &c.,  ^  And  thou, 
Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thy  hands.  They  shall 
perish,  but  then  remainest :  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old 
as  doth  a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them, 
and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy 
years  shall  have  no  end.'  This  passage  is  declared  by  St 
Paul  to  be  spoken  of  Christ,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
more  particularly  hereafter :  and  in  both  passages  he  is  de- 
chared  io  possess  absolute  immutability.  On  this  subject  I 
aigne  in  the  following  manner : — 

If  Christ  is  unchangeable,  he  is  so,  either  because  his  facul- 
ties are  so  immensely  great,  and  his  character  is  so  perfectly 
good,  as  io  be  incapable  of  change,  either  by  increase  or 
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dimmation:  or,  if  tbe  supposition  be  posMbk|»  because  he 
possesses  a  mind  which  baling  originaliy  received  all  its  idea% 
is  nnable,  by  means  of  its  singular  constitution,  either  to  lose 
any  of  those  which  it  Jias  received,  or  to  receive  any  more; 
and  which,  having  originally  possessed  a  certain  degree  of 
energy  and  moral  worth,  is,  by  its  singular  nature,  also  made 
incapable  in  both  these  respects  of  any  alteration.  No  words 
are  necessary  to  show,  that  every  new  idea  makes  a  real 
change  in  the  recipient ;  and  that,  therdbre^  every  intelligent 
creature  changes  of  necessity  every  day,  in  the  manner  which 
we  actually  behold. 

That  Christ  is  not  unchangeable,  according  to  the  latter  of 
these  suppositions,  will  I  suppose  be  admitted  without  a  de- 
bate. For  though  I  have  made  the  supposition,  it  is,  I  think, 
dearly  inconsistent  with  the  essential  nature  of  an  intelligent 
being.  No  such  being,  turning  his  mind  to  the  objects  by 
which  thought  is  excited,  can  possibly  fail  of  receiving  new 
ideas.  Besides,  that  Christ  is  not  in  this  manner  unchangeable 
is  certain^  from  Luke  ii.  52.  '  And  Jesus  Increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man.' .  Here  it  is 
asserted,  not  only  that  he  changed  when  twelve  years  of  age, 
but  so  perceptibly,  as  to  have  the  change  distinctly  marked.by 
tiiose  around  him. 

Therefore,  by  necessaiy  consequence,  he,  concerning  whom 
tiiis  attribute  is  asserted,  is  infinitely  different  in  nature  from 
the  infant,  which  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  was 
united  to  that  infant  by  a  mysterious  union,  so  as  to  become 
one  person,  denominated  with  strict  propriety  by  the  one  name 
Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Anointed  Saviour. 

II.  The  peculiar  actions  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Christ  in 
the  Scriptures, 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1.  TTiat  (he  creation  of  all  things  is  ascribed  to  Christ. 

John  i.  3.  '  By  him  all  things  were  made :  and  without  him 
was  not  even  one  thing  made,  which  hath  been  made.' 

Colossians  i.  16.  '  For  by  him  were  all  things  created,  that 
are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible, 
whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or 
powers,  all  things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him.' 

Hebrews  i.  10.  quoted  from  Psalm  cii.  25.  *  Thou,  Lord, 
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in  the  beginniiigf  bast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  hearena  are  tlie  work  of  thy  hands.' 

It  has  been  denied,  that  this  last  passage  is  applied  by  the 
apostle  to  Christ;  but  the  denial  cannot,  I  think,  have  pro- 
ceeded even  from  prejudice.  It  must  have  resulted  from  abso* 
lute  inattention.  In  the  7th-^erse  the  apostle  says,  *  And  of 
Ae  angels  he  saith.  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his 
ministers  a  flame  of  fire.  But  unto  the  Son  he  saith  What? 
Tiro  things,  which  follow:  the  first,  quoted  from  the  xlvth 
Ptohn,  beginning,  '  thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;' 
the    second,    quoted  from  Psalm  cii.  and  beginning  with, 

*  Thou  Lord  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth :'  and  these  two  are  coupled  by  the  conjunction  Kc,  or 
'  and.**  In  this  manner  the  passage  has  meaning  and  syntax ; 
bnt  without  it,  has  neither.  If  the  passage  be  not  applied 
to  Christ  by  the  apostle,  he  departs  entirely  from  his  discourse 
begun  before  and  continued  after  this  passage ;  that  is,  car- 
ried tfaroui^  the  whole  chapter ;  and  inserts  these  three  verses, 
oontaining,  according  to*  this  scheme,  not  e?en  a  parentheti- 
,cal  Fefwence  to  any  thing  in  the  chapter,  nor  indeed  to  any 
thuig  in  the  whole  book.  In  the  mean  time,  the  '  and,'  by 
which  it  is  connected  with  the  former  quotation,  and  which  de- 
termines it,  beyond  debate,  to  be  a  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
Father  to  the  Son,  makes  it,  according  to  this  scheme,  to  be  un- 
grammatical  nonsense.  Surely  such  writing  ought  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Apostle  Paul,  even  if  we  regard  only  his  charac- 
ter as  a  man  of  understanding.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  re- 
mariced,  that  for  the  present  purpose  the  passage  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  without  any  disadvantage :  those  which  remain 
being  abundantly  su£5cient  to  establish  the  point  In  the  two 
fonner  of  these  passages  it  is  asserted,  that '  all  things  in  hea- 
ven and  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible :'  nay,  that '  every  thing 
which  has  been  made,'  without  the  exception  even  of  one, 
'  were  created  by  Jesus  Christ ; '  in  the  latter,  '  the  heavens 
and  Ae  earth,'  the  Jewish  appropriate  phrase  to  denote  the 
universe,  are  declared  to  be  '  the  work  of  his  hands.' 

On  these  passages  I  observe,  that  if  a  person,  thoroughly 
aequainted  with  hmguage,  were  to  sit  down  purposely 
to  express  the  proposition  titat  Christ  created  all  things, 

*  See  an  oxampls  of  the  Sjune  mode  of  connectioD,  Matt,  xxiii.  16—18. 
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he  could  not  find  words  to  express  it  more  cleariy,  and  ded^ 
sively,  than  those,  which  convey  to  ns  each  of  diese  acrip- 
tural  declarations.  St.  John,  particnlarly,  has  gone  flie  utmost 
leng^  which  human  language  will  permit ;  when,  after  saying. 
'  And  hy  him  all  things  were  made/  he  subjoins, '  and  without 
him  was  not  even  one  thing  nftade,  which  has  been  made/ 

2.  Tke  preservation  of  att  things  is  alio  ascribed  to  Christ 
in  th^most  explicit  manner. 

Colossians  i.  17.  '  By  him,'  that  is,  Christ, '  do  all  things 
consist.' 

Hebrews  i.  1,  2,  God,  who  at  sundiy  times,  and  in  divers 
manners,  spake  unto  our  fathers  by  the  prophets  haA  in  these 
last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son :  whom  he  hath  appointed 
heir  of  all  things ;  by  whom  also  be  made  the  worlds :  who, 
being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  pelrson,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power,'  &c. 

On  these  passages  it  cannot  be  necessaiy  to  dwell.  They 
plainly  have  but  one  meaning ;  and  that  meaning  is  too  ex- 
plicit to  admit  even  of  an  ingenious  misconstruction.  Hie 
words  make  it  evident,  if  words  can  make  it  evident,  that 
Christ  is  the  upholder  of  all  things. 

3.  The  government  of  all  things  is,  in  the  same  direct  and 
distinct  manner,  applied  to  Christ. 

Psalm  xlv.  6.  *  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever.* 

The  second  Psalm  throughout,  is  an  illustrious  exhibition  of 
the  universal  dominion  of  Christ 

The  seventy-second  Psalm  is  a  still  more  glorious  exhibition 
of  the  same  subject.  Here  it  is  said,  that '  his  dominion  shall 
extend  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth;  that  all  kings  shall  bow  down  to  him;  that  all  na- 
tions shall  serve  him:  that  they  shall  fear  him  as  long  as 
the  sun  and  the  moon  endure :  that  his  name  shall  endure, 
and  be  blessed,  for  ever:  and  that  the  whole  Earth  shall  be 
filled  with  his  glory.    Amen.' 

Psalm  ex.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my 
right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool. 

Psahn  viii.  5.  Thou  madest  him  a  little  (for  a  little  time) 
lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  gloiy  and 
honour :  Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works 
of  thy  hands.'  See  this  passage  applied  to  Christ,  Heb.  ii.  9. 
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ix.  6,  7.  '  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son 
b  given:  and  the  govenunent  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder. 
And  iiis  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor^  the 
Mighty  God,  the  Father  of  the  everlasting  Age,  the  FHnce 
of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  govenament  and  peace  there 
shall  be  no  end.' 

Daniel  vii.  13, 14.  '  And  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and 
behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  and  came  to  thb  Ancient  of  Days;  and  they 
brought  him  near  before  him.  And  there  was  given  him 
dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom ;  that  all  people,  nations, 
and  languages,  should  serve  him :  his  dominion  is  an  everlast- 
ing dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away :  and  his  kingdom 
that,  which  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

The  same  doctrine  is  pursued  throughout  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  same  explicit  manner.  Acts  x.  36.  *  The  Word, 
which  he  sent  to  the  children  of  Israel,  proclaiming  glad 
tidings  of  peace  by  Jesus  Christ  This  person  is  Lord  of  all 
things.' 

Rom.  ix.  5.  '  Of  whom,  as  conceniing  the  flesh,  Cbrist 
came,  who  is  over  all  things,  God  blessed  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.' 

1  Cor.  XV.  25.  '  For  he  must  reign,  until  he  hath  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet' 

Epi^esians  i.  30.  *  Which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand 
in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power, 
and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  diat  is  named,  not 
only  in  this  world,  but  in  that  which  is  to  come :  and  hath  put 
all  things  under  his  feet ;  and  given  him  to  be  head  over  all 
things  unto  the  church.' 

Philippians  ii.  9 — 11.  *  Wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted 
Um,  and  given  him  a  name,  which  is  above  every  name ;  that 
at  the  name  of  Jesiis  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and 
that  every  tongue  should  confess,  that  he  is  Lord,  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father.' 

These  numerous  passages  are,  comparatively,  but  a  few  of 
&ose  in  which  the  Scriptures  assert  the  absolute  and  universal 
domimon  of  Christ  I  have  recited  such  a  number  of  them,  to 
diow  diat  this  doctrine  runs  through  the  whole  sacred  volume. 
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No  words  can  be  conceived  winch  can  express  absolute  and 
supreme  dominion  over  all  beings,  and  all  events,  more  un- 
equivocally or  more  forcibly  than  these.  The  name  of  Christ 
is  here  declared  to  be  ^  above  every  name  that  is  named,  not 
only  in  this  world,  but  in  that  which  is  to  come,  in  earth  and 
in  Heaven/  in  tune  and  in  eternity.  All  things  in  all  worlds 
are  required  to  how  to  him.  Angels  of  every  order,  as  well 
as  men,  it  is  declared,  shall  thus  '  bow '  to  him,  either  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily ;  and  shall  *  confess,  that  he-  b  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.'  This  dominion  also  is  as- 
serted to  be  without  limits,  and  without  end.  I  shall  only 
add,  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself,  '  I  am  the  first,  and 
the  last,  and  the  living  one.'  Also,  *  I  was  dead,  and  behold, 
I  am  the  living  one  for  ever  and  ever :  and  I  have  the  keys  of 
hades  and  of  death.  I  shut  and  no  one  openeth ;  I  open,  and 
no  one  shutteth ;'  Rev.  i.  17,  18 ;  and  iii.  7 :  and  ^e  equi- 
valent passage,  Matthew  xxviii.  18.  '  And  Jesus  came;  and 
spake  unto  them,  saying,  All  authority  in  heaven  and  in  earth 
is  given  unto  me.'  Here  Christ  asserts  that  the  rightfiiil  ex- 
ercise of  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  in  his  possession ; 
that  he  has  *  the  keys  of  hades  and  of  death ;'  or  the  absolute 
controul  over  the  world  of  the  dead  and  the  region  of  departed 
spirits.  From  that  world,  from  that  region,  none  of  the  num- 
berless inhabitants  can  escape  without  his  permission;  but 
when  the  gates  are  unlocked  by  him,  none  can  hinder  them 
from  coming  forth ;  as  at  his  call  they  will  actually  do  on  the 
great  and  final  day. 

4.  The  act  of  giving  and  restoring  life,  is  also  expressly 
ascribed  to  Christ  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Particulariy  while  he*  resided  in  this  world,  he  raised,  the 
dead  at  his  pleasure.  The  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  son  of  the 
Widow  of  Nain,  and  his  beloved  Lazarus,  were  illustrious  ex- 
amples. All  these  returned  again  from  the  world  of  departed 
spirits  at  his  command.  *  Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee.  Arise ;' 
'  Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise ; '  '  Lazarus,  Come 
forth ! '  were  the  only  means  which  he  employed ;  and  tbe 
spirits  of  these  dedbased  persons  instantly  obeyed  the  call. 
This  amazing  power  he  accordingly  asserts  of  himself  in  terms 
absolute  and  universal.  John  v.  21,  26.  '  As  the  Father 
raiseth  up  and  quickeneth,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom 
he  will.     As  the  Father  bath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given 
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to  tliB  Son  to  have  life  in  himself.*  In  the  same  manner  St. 
Ptol  declares,  1  Cor.  xv.  45.  '  The  first  Adam  was  made  a 
finng  soul ;  the  last  Adam  was  a  quickening  spirit.  In  a  still 
more  striking  manner  did  he  exemplify  this  wonderful  power 
m  raising  himself  from  the  dead.  That  he  did  this  cannot  be 
doubted,  unless  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  own 
esptesB  declaration.  John  x.  17,  18.  *  Therefore  doth  my 
Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take 
it  iq)  again :  no  one  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of 
myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power,  to 
take- it  up  again.' 

In  this  passage  it  is  as  evident,  as  words  can  make  it,  that 
Christ  ■*  laid  down  his  life,'  of  his  own  accord  only,  and  of 
bis  own  accord  "  took  it  up  again ;'  and  that  '  no  one  was 
able  to  take  it  from  him.'  Accordingly,  St.  Peter  declares. 
Acts  ii.  34,  that '  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  be  holden  of 
death.' 

Another  most  wonderful  exhibition  of  this  astonishing  power 
irill  be  made  by  him,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  in  raising  up 
tks  dead  at  the  last  day.  *  And  this  is  the  will  of  bim  that 
sent  me,  that  every  one  who  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on 
Urn,  may  have  everlasting  life :  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day.'  John  yi.  40.  And  again,  verse  54.  '  Whoso 
eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life,  and 
I  wOi  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.'  See  also  verse  39  and 
44. — John  V.  28.  '  Marvel  not  at  this ;  for  the  hour  is  coming, 
in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection 
of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  dam- 
nation.' 

After  Christ  had  ascended  to  heaven,  the  apostles,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  raised  the  dead  by  his  power  and  authority ; 
and  thus  proved  the  ubiquity  of  his  power,  as  well  as  of  his 
presence. 

As  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  concerning  these  pas- 
sages, and  no  misconstruction  of  them,  except  by  violence ,  I 
do  not  suppose  any  explanation  of  them  to  be  necessary.  They 
carry  their  own  meaning  perfectly  in  themselves,  and  therefore 
demand  no  comment     The  united  language  of  them  all  is, 

*  See  also  PUl.  iii.  21,  and  Col.  iii.  4. 
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that  Christ  in  himself  perfectly  posseises  the  power  of  giving 
life ;  that  in  thb  worid  he  exercised  it  on  himself,  and  imuiy 
others ;  and  that  he  will  most  wonderfoUy  display  the  same 
power  at  the  end  of  thb  earthly  system,  by  raising  to  life  the 
great  congregatbn  of  the  dead. 

5.    The  forgiveness  of  sin  is  expressly  tucribed  to  Christ. 

Thus  in  Exodns  rxiii.  20,  21,  already  quoted  for  another 
purpose,  it  is  said,  '  Behold,  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee  to 
keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which 
I  have  prepared.  Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  yoice ;  pro- 
voke him  not ;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions ;  for 
my  name  is  in  him.'  In  this  passage  it  is  evident  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  Angel  who  was  sent  before  the  Israelites,  was 
possessed  of  the  power  and  right  to  forgive  sins.  Otherwise 
God  could  not  have  thus  cautioned  the  Israelites  not  to  provoke 
him  for  this  reason,  since  the  reason  would  not  have  existed ; 
and  would  therefore  have  been  alleged  insincerely.  But  this 
cannot  be  attributed  to  God.  2  Corinthians  ii.  10.  *  For,  if  I 
forgave  any  thing,  to  whom  I  forgave  it,  for  your  sake  forgave 
I  it,  in  the  person  of  Christ. '  The  apostle  here  declares  to 
the  Corinthians,  that  he  forgave  the  offenders  referred  to  in 
his  former  epistle,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  or  standing  as  his 
representative ;  but,  if  Christ  could  not  himself  Yorgive  sins, 
the  apostle  might  with  equal  propriety  have  said,  that  he  for- 
gave it  in  the  person  of  any  other :  the  person  of  Christ,  here, 
being  equivalent  to  the  name  and  authority  of  Christ.  But,  if 
Christ  had  not  the  power  to  forgive  sins,  this  authority  would 
have  been  nothing.  Colossians  iii.  13.  '  Forbearing  one  ano- 
ther, and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel 
against  any,  even  as  Christ  forgave  you.' 

The  import  of  thb  passage  will  be  sufficiently  understood, 
if  it  can  need  any  explanation,  by  reciting  the  parallel  passage, 
Eph.  iv.  32.  *  Forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ's 
sake,  hath  forgiven  you.' 

Acts  vii.  59,  60.  *  And  they  stoned  Stephen,  invocating, 
and  saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  And  he  kneeled 
down,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Lord,  lay  not  thb  sin  to 
their  charge.' 

In  thb  affecting  passage,  Stephen,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  vouchsafed  a  vbion  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  Jesns 
standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  prays  to  Christ  to  forgive 
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the  na  ^cf  biB  mnrderen,'   Words,  one  would  tMnk,  ottinot 
be  more  decasive. 

Matthew  ix«  2 — 7.  '  And,  behold,-  they  brought  to  him  s 
man  sick  of  the  palsy,  lying  on  a  bed ;  and  J.esns  seeing  tibeir 
faith,  said  nnto  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Son,  be  of  good  cheer ; 
thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.  And,  behold,  certain  of  the  scribes 
said  within  themselves,  this  man  blasphemeth.  And  Jesus, 
knowing  their  thoughts,  said.  Wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  yonr 
hearts  ?  For  whether  is  easier  to  say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee ;  or  to  say.  Arise  and  walk  ?  But  that  ye  may  know 
that  the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  (then 
saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,)  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed, 
and  go  unto  thine  house.  And  he  arose,  and  departed  unto 
his  house. 

In  this  passage,  Christ  said  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  ^  Son, 

thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.'    Some  of  the  scribes  who  were 

present  accused  him  in  their  own  hearts  of  blasphemy,  and 

said,  as  Mark  informs  us,  '  Who  can  forgive  sin,  but  God 

only  ? '     In  this  also  they  spoke  the  truth.     Christ  knew  their 

thoughts,  and  asked  them ;  '  Wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  your 

Iiearts  ?    For  whether  is  easier  to  say.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven 

Ihee,  or  to  say.  Arise,  and  walk  ? '    Both  these  acts  belonging 

to  God  only,  the  latter  is  here,  with  supreme  force,  proposed 

«is  a  test  of  the  former.    Christ,  therefore,  makes  it  such ;  and 

tells  the  scribes,  that  he  will  prove  to  tibem  his  power  to 

forgive  sins  by  his  power  to  raise  up  the  sick  of  the  palsy, 

^di  a  command.    Accordingly  as  a  proof  in  form,  that  he 

possessed  this  power,  he  says  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  '  Arise, 

and  walk.'    Tl^  sick  man  '  immediately  arose,  and  departed 

to  his  house.' 

Here  the  power  of  Christ  to  forgive  sins  was  denied  by  the 
scribes,  and  expressly  asserted  by  himself.  Of  this  assertion 
he  undertook  the  proof,  on  the  spot;  and  the  proof  proposed 
was  a  miracle.  A  miracle  can  be  wrought  by  none  but  God ; 
and  God  cannot  work  a  miracle  to  prove  a  falsehood.  The 
miracle  was  wrought ;  the  assertion  dierefore  was  true. 

6.  The  act  of  giving  eternal  life  is  abundantly  ascribed  to 
Christ  in  the  Scriptures. 

John  X.  27,  28.  '  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know 
them,  and  they  follow  me;  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life; 
and  they  shall  never  perish.' 
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BerelatioQ  zxLjS.  '  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  I  will  give  nnto  him  that  is  atidrst  of  the  fonn- 
tain  of  the  water  of  life  freely/ 

Revelation  n.  7.  *  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of 
Grod.'    See  also  verses  17  and  28. 

Bevelation  iii.  5.  *  He  that  overcometh,  the  same  shall 
be  clothed  in  white  raiment;  and  I  will  not  blot  out  his 
name  out  of  the  book  of  life.*     See  also  verses  12  and  21. 

These  passages  need  no  explanation. 

7.  7b  Christ  is  ascribed  the  great  and  awful  act  of  judging 
the  world,  and  of  acquitting  and  condemning  angels  and  mm. 

John  V.  22. '  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  com- 
mitted all  judgment  unto  the  Son.'  See  also,  wha^  will 
preclude  any  further  inquiry,  the  account  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, given  by  Christ  himself,  in  the  25th  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew. 

All  these  are  confessedly  the  acts  of  the  infinite  God  alone; 
and  involve  the  absolute  possession  of  power  and  perfection 
without  limits.  To  create,  preserve,  and  govern  the  universe ; 
to  give  and  restore  life ;  to  forgive  sin ;  to  bestow  eternal  life ; 
to  judge  the  world  of  angels  and  men,  and  to  acquit,  or  con- 
demn, finally  and  for  ever,  all  intelligent  beings ;  is,  if  any  thing 
is,  to  be,  and  to  act  as  being,  the  true  God ;  the  only  infinite 
and  eternal  Jehovah. 

In  the  great  act  of  judging  the  world,  particularly,  the  abso- 
lute exercise  and  the  most  wonderful  display  ever  made  of 
omniscience,  as  well  as  infinite  justice,  will  be  made.  To 
judge  righteously  in  this  amazing  case  plainly  requires  the 
most  exact  and  minute,  as  well  as  the  roost  comprehensive 
and  perfect,  knowledge  of  all  the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions 
of  intelligent  beings ;  together  with  all  the  aggravations  and 
palliations  of  guilt,  and  all  the  enhancements  and  diminutions 
of  virtue,  which  have  existed  in  the  universe.  Consequently* 
whatever  circumstances  have  attended  these  innumerable 
beings  must  be  perfectly  known,  and  actually  present  at  once 
to  the  view  of  such  a  judge.  Nor  must  he  be  less  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  precise  kinds  and  distributions  of  punish- 
ment and  reward  which  the  respective  works  and  characters 
of  these  numberless  individuals,  in  their  endlessly  various  cir- 
cumstances, justly  require. 
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To  diese  tliiDgB  must  be  added,  what  Christ  directly  chal- 
lenges to  himself,  the  power  of  opening  and  shotting  heaven 
and  heU,  or  hades,  at  his  pleasure,  and  of  conferring  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven  and  inflicting  the  miseries  of  hell  on  whom 
he  pleases. 

If,  then,  Christ  be  not  God,  the  real  God  has  so  ordered 
things  in  his  providence,  that  the  peculiar  displays  of  divine 
perfection,  the  greatest  which  will  ever  be  made  will  be  made 
by  a  creature,  and  not  by  himself.  The  creation,  preservation, 
and  government  of  the  universe ;  the  giving  of  life,  and  the 
restoration  of  it  to  the  dead ;  the  forgiveness  of  sin ;  the  com- 
munication of  endless  life ;  and  the  final  judgment  of  Intelli- 
gent beings ;  are  the  highest,  the  most  peculiar,  and  tiie  most 
perfect  displays  of  the  Godhead.  Omnipotence  and  infinite 
wisdom  are  pre-eminently  manifested  in  the  formation  and 
government  of  all  things ;  infinite  benevolence,  in  the  forgive- 
ness and  salvation  of  sinners ;  and  omniscience  and  infinite 
justice,  in  acquitting,  and  condemning,  rewarding  and  punish- 
ing ,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

If  then  these,  the  most  perfect  displays  of  the  Godhead,  do 
not  prove  Christ  to  be  the  real  and  supreme^Jod,  let  me  ask. 
In  what  manner  and  by  what  arguments  shall  we  prove  that 
there  is  such  a  God  ?  The  existence  and  perfections  of  this 
glorious  Being  have  hitherto  been  always  evinced  from  the 
creation,  preservation,  and  government  of  the  Universe.  But 
these,  if  the  Scriptures  are  true,  are  the  acts  of  Christ.  If  then, 
they  prove  the  existence  of  God  at  all,  they  certainly  prove 
Christ  to  be  God.  If  they  do  not  prove  him  whose  acts  they 
are  to  be  God,  they  do  not  prove  God  to  exist  at  all ;  for  they 
cannot  prove  him  to  be  God,  whose  acts  they  are  not.  To 
what  proofs,  then,  of  the  being  of  God  are  we  to  recur,  unless 
we  admit  these  to  be  the  proofs  ?  and  if  we  admit  them,  how 
can  we  deny  or  doubt  the  Deity  of  Christ? 

Let  me  further  ask  each  member  of  this  assembly  to  apply 
this  subject  to  his  own  case,  and  say,  whether  he  is  not  ready 
feariessly  to  commit  his  all  to  him,  who  has  done,  and  will  do, 
aQ  these  amazing  things?  who  in  the  Scriptures  is  called  God, 
and  Jehovah ;  and  to  whom  all  the  attributes  of  the  infinite 
mind  are  ascribed  ?  If  he  is  not,  let  me  ask  him.  To  what  be- 
ing i^  he  willing  to  trust  this  mighty  deposit — himself — his 
soul — his  all  ? 


DIVINITY    OF   CHRIST. 

IPROVBD  FROM  DIVINB  RELATIONS,  SUSTAINED  BY  HWi 
AND  FROM  DIVINB  WORSHIP  REQUIRED,  AND 

RENDERED,  TO  HIM. 


FOR    WHAT    THE    LAW    COULD    NOT    DO,     IN     THAT     IT     WAS     WIAK 
THROUGH  THE  FLESH,  OOD  SENDING   HI8  OWN   SON  IN   THE  LIKE- 
NESS OF  SINFUL  FLESH,    AND    FOR    SIN,    CONDEMNED    SIN  IN  THE 
FLESH  :    THAT  THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF   THE  LAW  MIGHT  BE   FUL- 
FILLED  IN   US,    WHO    WALK    NOT   AFTER    THE    FLESH,     BUT  AFTER 
THE  SPIRIT. 

ROMANS  VIII.  3,  4. 

rOR  GOD,  SENDING  HIS  OWN  SON  IN  THE  LIKENESS  OF  SINFUL  ' 
FLESH,  AND  OF  A  SIN-OFFERING,  HATH  CONDEMNED  SIN  IN  Tnt 
FLESH  (the  thing  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  THE  LAW,  BECAUSE  IT  WAS 
WEAK  THROUGH  THE  FLESH:)  THAT  THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  THE 
LAW  MAY  BE  FULFILLED  BY  US,  WHO  WALK  NOT  ACCORDING  TO 
THE   FLESH,   BUT   ACCORDING   TO   THE  SPIRIT. 

DR.   MACKNIGHT'S   TRANSLATION. 

Having-  shown,  in  the  two  preceding  Discourses,  that  Christ 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  true  and  perfect  God; 
because,  1.  the  names,  2.  the  attributes,  and,  3.  the  actions  of 
God  are  ascribed  to  him ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
remaining  particulars,  proposed  under  this  head :  viz. 

IV.  That  the  relations  which  God  sustains  to  his  creatures 
are  in  the  Scriptures  ascribed  to  Christ ;  and. 
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y.  Thai  divine  toarsh^  is  in  the  Scriptures  required  to  be 
rendered,  and  h/  persons  inspired  was  aduaUy  rendered^  to 
Christ. 

In  examinmg  the  relations,  sustained  by  God  to  his  crea- 
tureSf  and  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures  to  Christ,  so  copious  a 
Geld  is  opened  for  discassion,  that  it  can  only  be  partially  sur- 
veyed at  the  present  time.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  at- 
tention to  the  following  particulars : — 

1.  Christ  sustains  to  the  universe  the  relation  of  Creator. 

In  the  passages  quoted  in  the  preceding  Discourse,  to  prove 
hat  the  act  of  creating  is  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Scriptures, 
t  is  asserted,  that  he<  is  '  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the 
iarth ;  of  thrones,  Dominions,  principalities,  and  powers ;  and 
If  every  individual  thmg  which  hath  been  made/  In  the 
-elation  of  Creator  he  stands,  therefore,  to  every  being,  great 
ud  small,  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth.  Atoms  were 
called  into  existence  by  his  word ;  Angels  owe  to  him  their 
exalted  being.  This  is  a  relation  which  no  being  but  the 
infinite  Jehovah  can  sustain ;  and  is  plainly  that  on  which  all 
die  other  relations  of  God  to  his  creatures  depend.  Accord- 
ingly, God  challenges  this  character  to  himself,  as  his  charac- 
ter alone,  sustained  by  himself  only.  '  I,'  saith  he,  *  am  Je- 
hovah, and  none  else ;  forming  light,  and  creating  darkness  ; 
making  peace,  and  creating  evil :  I  Jehovah  am  the  author 
of  sdl  these  things.'"*  Whatever  the  Creator  makes  is  in  the 
most  absolute  sense  his  own ;  and  can  in  no  sense  belong  to 
any  other,  unless  by  his  gift.  Whatever  connection,  therefore, 
exists  between  God,  as  God,  and  creatures,  as  such,  arises 
originally  and  entirely  firbm  the  act  of  bringing  them  into 
being.  All  the  rights  which  the  infinite  mind  claims  and  holds 
over  the 'universe,  and  all  the  duties  of  intelligent  creatures, 
^nng  originally  from  this  source  only.  It  is  his  universe, 
l)ecanse  he  made  it  They  are  his  property,  because  by  him 
they  were  created.  As  their  Creator,  therefore,  they  look  to 
lum  and  him  alone,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  eveiy  thing, 
uid  to  whom  they  owe  every  thing  which  they  can  do,  because 
$veiy  thing  in  which  they  can  be  concerned  depends  upon 
heir  exbtence.    But  for  this,  however  excellent^  gi^at,  and 

*  Isaiah  xlv.  6, 7.    Lowth. 
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desiraUe  he  might  be,  and  however  deserying  of  their  love 
and  admiration,  still  they  would  not  be  hia^  This  God  himsdi 
teaches  us  in  direct  terms.  *  Remember  these  things,  C 
Jacob ;  and  Israel,  for  thou  art  my  servant  I  have  formec 
thee ;  thon  art  my  servant.  But  now,  saith  the  Lord,  thai 
created  thee,  O  Jacob,  and  he  that  formed  thee,  O  Israel, 
fear  not,  thou  art  mine.'  Out  of  this  act  of  giving  existence 
arises,  then,  his  property  in  all  creatures ;  and  his  right  to  giv£ 
them  laws;  to  controul  their  actions,  to  judge,  reward,  and 
punish  &em,  and  universally  to  dispose  of  them  according  tc 
his  pleasure;  together  with  all  their  corresponding  duties. 
To  Christ,  Aen,  belong  all  these  rights.  But  who  can  possesi 
these  rights,  or  sustain  the  relation  oat  of  which  they  arise, 
beside  the  only  living  and  true  God  ? 

In  sustaining  this  relation  to  the  universe,  Christ  possessei 
also,  of  course,  all  the  attributes  necessary  toit,  and  displayed 
in  the  work  of  creating ;  particulariy  the  power  and  wisdom 
nianifested  in  the  production  of  all  things.  This  power  and 
wisdom  are  plainly  infinite. 

I  know  it  is  said  by  Emlyn,  and  other  Aiians,  that  we  do 
not  see  the  infinity  of  these  attributes  displayed  in  creatiiig 
the  universe ;  and  that  they  may,  for  aught  that  appears  to  w, 
have  existed  in  a  sufficient  degree  for  the  production  of  all 
things,  and  yet  not  have  been  infinite. 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

(1)  That  of  creating  power  in  the  abstract y  or  unexerdsedf 
tee  have  no  idea  at  all ,  and  therefore  cannot  thus  discern  it 
to  be  infinite.  -* 

(2)  Wie  cannot  comprehend  infinity  in  any  sense.  The 
mind  which  can  comprehend  infinity  must  itself  be  infinite. 
When  we  speak  of  infinite  power,  as  evident  in  the  creation 
of  all  things,  we  simply  declare  the  fact,  that  this  power  is 
infinite.  That  infinity  exists  with  respect  to  duration,  expan- 
sion, or  any  thing  else  ^  which  is  infinite,  we  may  perceive 
^tinctly,  and  yet  are  perfectly  unable  to  comprehend  eternity 
or  immensity. 

(3)  Thepotoer  of  creating,  or  giving  existence,  is  evidently 
a  std^ect  to  which  limits  can  no  more  be  assigned  in  our 
thoughts,  than  to  duration,  or  space.  Plainly,  he  who  gave 
existence  to  one  atom,  can  give  existence  to  atoms,  and 
therefore  to  worlds,  without  number.    He  who  gave  intelli- 
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geiice;  who  fonned  men,  and  angeb,  and  archangels,  oan  form 
all  kinds  and  degrees  of  intelligence  which  can  be  fonned, 
and  can  raise  men,  and  angek,  and  other  rational  beings,  to 
any  height,  to  any  perfection  of  intelligence  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  is  possible.  To  this  power,  therefore,  no 
other  bound  can  be  set  beside  possibility.  ^lie  who  formed  all 
things  cannot  create  contradictions.  This  however  is  no  cir- 
comscription  of  his  power  ;  for  if  it  could  be  done  he  could 
do  it  The  only  difference  which  would  exist,  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  the  things  themselves,  and  not  in  the  power  of 
the  Maker. 

(4)  1/ creation  and  preservaiion  be  not  a  proof  of  infinite 
power,  there  ie  no  proof  that  such  power  exists.  Of  this 
there  needs  no  illustration  but  one,  viz,  that  these  are  the 
only  sources  whence  infinite  power  has  been  hitherto  argued 
in  the  present  worid ;  for  the  argument  a  priori,  I  consider 
as  of  no  value. 

(5)  We  plainly  cannot  see,  that  creating  power  is  not  in* 
finite;  nor  can  we  furnish  a  single  argument  for  the  support 
of  such  a  conclusion.  The  doctrine  is,  therefore,  a  mere 
gratuitous  assumption,  and  merits  as  little  consideration  as 
soy  other  such  assumption. 

(6)  Creating  power  is  the  source  of  all  power  that  exists, 
except  itself  If,  therefore,  creating  power  is  not  infinite, 
(here  is  no  infinite  power,  Christ,  therefore,  as  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  possessed  originally  all  existing  power,  whether 
we  allow  it  to  be  infinite  or  not 

(7)  The  Scriptures  have  determined  this  point,  so  far  as 
the  subject  of  this  Sermon  is  concerned:  for  in  Hebrews 
ill.  4.  they  say,  '  Every  house  is  builded  by  some  one ;  but 
he  that  built  all  things  is  God.' 

It  will  easily  be  discemed,  that  the  remarks  made  here 
concerning  the  power  displayed  in  Creation,  are  with  equal 
force  applicable  to  the  wisdom  exhibited  in  that  work, 

2.  Christ  sustains  also  the  relation  of  Preserver. 

*  By  him  all  things  consist,'  Coll.  i.  17.  '  Upholding  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power/  Heb.  i.  3. 

That  God  is  the  only  preserver  of  the  universe,  is  unques<- 
tionably  evident  to  the  eye  of  reason,  and  has  accordingly 
been  acknowledged  by  all  men  who  have  acknowledged  a 
Grod.    It  is  also,  in  the  most  definite  manner^  declared  in  the 
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Scriptures.  Id  Nehemiah  ix.  6.  the  Levites»  at  the  head  of 
the  congregatioii  assembled  for  a  solemn  national  fast,  blessed 
God  in  these  terms:  *  Thon,  even  thoa,  art  Jehovah  alone; 
thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their 
hosts ;  the  Earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein ;  the  seas, 
and  all  that  is  therein ;  and  thon  preservest  them  all :  and  the 
host  of  heaven  worshippeth  thee.  Thou  art  Jehovah,  the  Gh>d 
who  didst  choose  Abram,  and  brought  him  forth  out  of  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  and  gavest  him  the  name  of  Abraham.'  b  thb 
passage*  it  b  declared  in  the  most  explipit  terms,  that  he  wlio 
preserves  all  things,  is  the  Being  worshipped  by  the  host  criT 
heaven  ;  '  Jehovah  alone;'  *  the  Jehovah;'  '  the  Grod;'  ac- 
cording to  Parkhurst  and  Lowih,  The  Jehovah,  the  true, 
eternal,  and  unchangeable  God ;  the  God  who  chose  Abram, 
brought  him  forth  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  gave  hidi 
the  name  of  Abraham.  In  the  subsequent  verses  we  are 
farther  informed  that  he  is  the  *  God  of  Israel ;  the  g^reat, 
mighty,  and  the  terrible  God;  gracious  and  meroiftd:'  the 
Author  of  all  the  wonders  in  Egypt,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
Wilderness,  and  of  the  dispensation  of  the  law  at  Sinai ;  the 
only  object  of  prayer,  supreme  love,  faith  and  obedience. 
Yet  *  all  things  consist  by  Christ,'  and  *  he  upholds  them  all 
by  the  word  of  his  power.'  He,  therefore,  is  this  Jehovah ; 
this  God. 

The  relation  of  universal  Preserver  is  plainly  a  relation  in- 
capable of  being  sustained  by  any  being  but  Jehovah.  It  in- 
volves a  knowledge  of  all  beings,  and  all  their  circumstances ; 
a  power  present  in  every  place,  and  to  every  being,  at  every 
moment ;  sufficient  in  degree  to  hold  in  existence,  to  keep  to^ 
gether,  and  to  continue  in  order  and  harmony,  the  mighty 
frame  of  the  universe ;  to  roll  the  innumerable  worlds  of  which 
it  is  composed,  unceasingly,  through  the  expansion ;  and  to 
controul,  with  an  irresistible  sway,  all  their  motions,  affections, 
and  inhabitants ;  and  a  wisdom  sufficient  to  contrive  the  proper 
employments  and  destinations  of  this  endless  multitude  of 
beings,  as  well  as  the  natures  and  attributes  necessary  for 
them,  so  as  to  accomplish  those  ends,  and  those  only,  which 
are  worthy  of  the  incomprehensible  workman.  Of  this  power, 
knowledge,  and  wisdom,  the  Scriptures  therefore  assert  Christ 
to  be  possessed,  when  they  declare  him  to  be  the  Preserver  of 
of  all  things.     Our  ideas  of  the  power  exerted  in  the  proserva- 
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Im  and  alto  in  the  creation  of  the  nniyeise,  they  exceediDgly 
tthanoe,  by  informing  ns,  that  both  these  amaadng  works  are 
neeomplished  by  liis  word.  *  Upholding  all  things  by  the  word 
<^  his  power.'-  *  He  spake,  and  it  was  done.'  Of  course, 
both  are  performed  with  perfect  ease ;  and  he  who  does  them 
'  fiiuntedi  not,  neither  is  weary.' 

In  the  eharacter  of  the  Preserver  of  the  universe,  all  crea« 
Hues  owe  to  Christ  the  continuance  of  their  blessings  and  their 
hopes.  Aa  we  should  have  been  nodiing,  had  we  not  been  cre- 
ated, so  we  should  become  nothing,  were  we  not  preserved. 
On  this  relation  therefore,  next  after  that  of  Creator,  we  de- 
pend for  every  thing,  and  to  him  who  sustains  it  we  owe  every 
thing.    Were  it  possible  that  he  who  sustains  it  should  be 
aoj  other  dian  God.i^eshouldBtilly  originally  and  continually, 
owe  all  things  to  him,  and  nothing  to  God.    To  such  a  mon- 
stroQs  absurdity  does  the  opinion,  that  the  Creator,  and  Pre- 
server is  any  other  than  the  true  and  perfect  God,  ultimately 
conduct,  and,  if  they  would  be  consistent  with  themselves, 
does  in  fact  conduct  those  who  deny  Christ  to  be  God. 

As  the  Preserver  of  the  righteous,  Christ  is  appropriately 

called  in  the  Scriptures  by  the  emphatical  name  of  the  shep- 

hrd.    *  V  saith  he  of  himself '  am  the  good  Shepherd.    The 

good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.     I  am  the  good 

Shepherd  and  know  my  sheep,'  John  x.  11, 14. — '  Our  Xiord 

Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,'  Hebrews  xiii.  20. — 

'  And  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  ye  shall  receive 

a  crown  of  glory,  which  fadeth  not  away.'    1  Peter  v.  4. — 

'  There  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd.'    John  x.  16. — 

'  Awake^  O  sword,  against  my  Shepherd,  against  the  Man 

that  is  my  fellow,'  &c.  Zech.  xiii.  7. — '  Behold  the  Lord  God 

will  come  with  strong  hand,  and  his  arm  shall  rule  for  him : 

behold,  his  reward  is  with  him,  and  his  work  before  him.    He 

shall  feed  his  flock,    like  a  shepherd;  he   shall  gather  the 

hunbs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall 

gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young,'  Isaiah  xl.  10,  11. — - 

Jeboyah  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not   want.      He  maketh 

me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures ;  he  leadeth  me  beside  the 

still  waters.     He  restoreth  my  soul ;  he  leadeth  me  in  the 

paths  of  righteousness,  for  his  name's  sake.'     Psalm  xxiii. 

1 — «).     b  these  passages  we  are  informed,  that  Christ  is  '  th  5 

good  Shepherd,'  *  the  great  Shepherd '  '  the  chief  Shepherd,' 

VOL.  n.  H 
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and  the  '  Shepherd  of  God,  Ae  Man  that  is  the  fellow, 
compeer t  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts.  We  am  &rther  infi)iiiiad» 
Aere  is  one  Shepherd  t6  the  ilock ;  that  he  is  the  final  J(a 
of  the  quick  and  Ae  dead :  that  Jehovah  is  the  *  Shephefd 
David,  one  of  the  righteons,  and  therefore,  by  irresistible  i 
sequence,  of  all  the  righteous ;  that  the  Lord  God  will  feed 
flock  '  like  a  shepherd,  will  gather  the  lambs  with  his  i 
and  cany  them  in  his  bosom/  If  therefore  Christ  be  not 
hovah,  if  he'be  not  the  Lord  God,  then  there  are  two  SI 
herds  instead  of  one,  of  whom  Christ  u  still  the  *  chief  and 
'  great  Shepherd ;  *  and,  although  the  Shepherd  of  David 
Jehovah,  yet  Christ  is  the  Shepherd  of  all  other  righteous 
sons.  This  character  Christ  recognizes,  when  he  infomu 
that  at  the  great  day  he  will '  separate  the  sheep  from 
goats ;'  and  this  character  he  will  for  ever  sustain  in  the  fa 
world ;  for  there,  we  are  taught,  he  will '  feed  them,  and 
them  to  living  fountains  of  waters.' 

3.  Christ  sustains  the  character  of  the  Possessor  of 
things. 

At  his  entrance  into  this  world  it  is  said,  '  He  came  ante 
own  things,  {ra  'l^ta;)  and  his  own  men,  or  kindred  (  ••  * 
received  him  not ;'  that  is,  he  came  into  the  world,  but  n 
kind,  or  the  Jewish  nation,  received  him  not.  John  i.  11 
'  All  things,*  saith  Christ,  '  which  the  Father  hath,  are  m 
or,  my  things.  John  xvi.  15. — Again,  in  his  interces 
prayer,  he  says  to  the  Father,  '  All  things  that  are  mine, 
thine,  and  the  things  which  are  thine,  are  mine.*  John  : 
10.  It  will  be  needless  to  add  any  farther  passages  to  t 
so  perfectly  explicit  and  unambiguous  as  these.  It  is  pn 
however  to  remark,  that  the  possession  of  all  things  is  ins< 
rably  connected  with  the  creation  and  preservation  of  all  thi 
All  things  are  necessarily  the  property  and  possessioi 
Christ,  because  he  made  them,  and  because  he  upholds  ti 
in  being,  as  saith  the  Psalmist,  '  The  earth  is  Jehovah's^ 
the  fulness  thereof,  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  dM 
for  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  established  it  « 
the  floods.' 

But  the  possession  of  the  universe  involves  in  the  Pot 
sor,  to  say  the  least,  an  absolute  knowledge  of  every  thing  ; 
is  thus  possessed.  No  mind  can  possess  any  thing,  to  w 
its  comprehension  does  not  extend.    Entitled  to  it,  it 
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be  ;  in  the  actual  possession  of  it  it  cannot  be.  But  no  mind 
except  die  Omniscient  can  comprehend,  or  ever  discern, 
moie  than  a  little  part  of  the  universe ;  and  therefore  none 
but  the  Omniscient  Mind  can  possess  any  more  than  this  little 
part. 

There  is  indeed  a  humbler  and  totally  different  sense,  ii^ 
liHiich  it  may  be  figuratively  said,  and  in  which  it  is  said  in  the 
Scr^tnres,  that  the  saints  shall  inherit  all  things ;  and  in  which 
all  things  are  said  to  be  theirs ;  viz.  *  that  all  things  shall  work 
together  for  good  to  them.'  In  this  manner  all  things  cannot 
^th  propriety  be  said  to  belong  to  Christ;  because;  being 
'  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,'  his  enjoyment  is 
like  himself,  unchangeable ;  and  cannot  in  any  sense  be  the 
jresolt  of  the  changes  of  which  created  things  are  the  subjects. 
The  happiness  of  created  beings  results  only  and  necessarily 
from  his  government  of  all  things  for  their  benefit ;  but  his 
liappiness  existed  before  the  things  themselves,  and  can  be 
dependent  on  nothing  but  his  own  mind. 

Farther :  The  possession  of  all  things  involves,  inseparably, 
ihe  controul  over  them,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  direct  them  im- 
mediately to  the  use  and  purposes  of  the  possessor.  That 
which  we  cannot  command  for  our  own  use,  we  do  not  in  the 
proper  sense  possess.  But  the  power  and  the  knowledge  ne- 
cessary to  the  possession  of  all  things  are  in  this  view  plainly 
infinite. 

4.  Christ  sustains  the  relation  of  supreme  Ruler  to  the 
universe. 

Revelation  xix.  11,  &c.  '  And  I  saw  Heaven  opened ;  and 
behold  a  white  horse,  and  he  that  sat  on  him  was  called  Faith- 
fiil  and  True,  and  his  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God.  And 
he  hath  on  his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh  a  name  written. 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.' — Rev.  xvii.  14.  '  These 
dull  make  war  with  the  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  shall  over- 
come them ;  for  he  is  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings;' — 
1  Tim.  vL  15.  '  Which  in  his  times  the  blessed  and  only  poten- 
tate shall  show,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.' — ^Acts 
X.  36. — '  Jesus  Christ :  this  person  is  Lord  of  all  things.' — 
Bomans  ix.  5.  '  Christ  who  is  over  all  things,  God  blessed 
for  ever.  Amen.' — Philippians  ii.  10, 11.  '  That  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth:  And  that  every 
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tongue  should  confess  ihat  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father.'  In  these  passages  Christ  is  directly  ex- 
hibited as  the  Lord  or  Ruler  of  the  universe,  in  the  most  ab- 
solute sense  ;  the  Lord  of  all  things ;  whom  things  in  heaven, 
and  things  in  earth,  are  respectively  required  to  confess  as 
their  Lord. 

But  the  government  of  the  universe  requires,  if  any  thing 
requires,  the  attributes  of  an  infinite  mind  :  goodness  to 
prompt,  justice  to  direct,  knowledge  to  discern,  and  power  to 
execute,  whatever  is  right,  wise  and  good  to  be  done ;  and  to 
prevent  the  existence  of  whatever  is  not  It  demands  abo 
existence  everywhere  present  and  eternally  enduring  through- 
out the  boundless  and  everlasting  kingdom  of  God.  Without 
these  attributes  Christ  must  be  the  Lord  only  in  name,  and 
rule  only  in  pretence  ;  and  such  must  undoubtedly  be  the 
character  attributed  to  him  in  these  and  the  almost  innumer- 
able other  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  he  is  styled  Lord, 
and  said  to  hold  the  dominion  over  all  things,  unless  he  is 
essentially  possessed  of  these  attributes.  The  Scriptures  are 
not  thus  deficient  in  their  own  scheme  ;  for,  when  they  attri- 
bute universal  dominion  to  Christ,  they  teach  us  that  he  is 
qualified  for  such  dominion,  by  declaring,  that  '  in  him  dwells 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead.^  We  are  not,  therefore,  left 
at  a  loss  by  the  Scriptures  themselves  concerning  his  perfect 
qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  this  government ;  nor  can  we 
wonder  that  he  who  made  and  preserves  should  also  govern 
all  things. 

In  this  relation  Christ  gave  the  law  to  the  Israelites  and  to 
mankind  at  Mount  Sinai ;  and  in  this  character,  as  the  right- 
ful lawgiver,  he  directe4  his  own  Spirit  to  inspire  the  prophets 
and  apostles  with  the  knowledge  of  his  word,  as  the  universal 
law  to  mankind.  '  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom 
I  wUl  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of 
truth.  He  will  guide  you  into  all.  the  truth;  for  he  shall  not 
speak  of  himself;  but  whatsoe^ver  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he 
speak ;  and  he  will  show  you  things  to  come.  He  shall  glo- 
rify me :  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto 
you.  All  things  which  the  Father  hath  are  mine ;  therefore 
said  I,  that  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  show  it  unto  you.'  John 
XV.  26 ;  xvi.  13 — 16. — *  Of  which  salvation  the  prophets  have 
inquired,  searching  what  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit 
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of  Christ,  which  was  in  them,  did  signify.'  Accordingly  the 
Scrq>tiiies  are  called  the  ward  of  Christ ;  '  Let  the  word  of 
Christ  dwell  in  yon  richly,  in  all  wisdom;'  and  the  law  of 
Christ ;  *  Bear  ye  one  anotbcr^s  bnrdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law 
of  Christ'  The  law  here  referred  to  is  no  other  than  the 
second  command  of  the  moral  law,  '  Thoa  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself;'  or  that  branch  of  this  command  which, 
respecting  Christians  peculiarly,  is  called  the  new  command- 
wtent ;  ^  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  yon,  that  ye  love 
one  another,'  John  xiii.  34.-^In  this  character  Christ,  when 
he  began  to  preach,  expounded,  altered,  and  annulled  the  law 
of  Moses,  in  his  own  name,  and  at  hb  own  pleasure.  All 
the  prophets  who  came  before  him  introduced  their  messages 
to  mankind  under  the  name  and  authority  by  which  they 
spoke;  prefacing  them  with  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord;'  '  Thus 
saith  Jehovah;'  and  '  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts.'  Christ 
on  the  contrary,  when  altering  and  annulling  these  very  things, 
uses  no  name  but  his  own,  and  speaks  directly  by  his  own 
authority,  introducing  his  own  laws  with  '  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you ;'  plainly  intended  to  be  equivalent  to  '  Thus  saith  the 
Lord ; '  because  the  things  which  were  prefaced  with  this 
latter  phrase,  were  openly  altered  and  revoked  by  him. 

In  this  character  also  he  disposes  of  the  present  and  future 
allotments  of  all  beings,  opens  and  shuts  at  his  pleasure  the 
world  of  death,  and  departed  spirits ;  consigns  whom  he 
pleases  to  endless  suffering,  and  bestows  on  whom  he  pleases 
immortal  life.  In  this  character,  he  is  '  the  head  of  all  prin- 
cipality and  power,'  Col.  ii.  10. — '  Who  having  gone  into 
heaven,'  saith  St.  Peter,  '  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God ;  angels, 
authorities,  and  powers  being  subjected  to  him.'  In  this  re- 
lation it  is  obvious  that  all  intelligent  beings  are  bound  to 
render  him  their  supreme  and  ultimate  homage  and  obedi- 
ence ;  that  the  law  is  the  rule  of  all  their  conduct,  from  obey- 
ing winch  nothing  can  excuse  them ;  the  law  by  which  they 
will  be  tried,  and  approved  or  condemned ;  that  his  word  is 
the  only  rule  of  life  and  salivation  to  mankind ;  that  hb  do- 
minion is  the  supreme  and  universal  controul,  to  which,  in  this 
and  every  other  world,  intelligent  beings  are  rightfully  re- 
quired to  bow,  to  which  every  one  of  them  in  this  and  all  other 
worids  will  ultimately  bow,  and  by  which  all  things  are,  and 
will  for  ever  be,  regulated  at  his  pleasure;  that  he  is  the 
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Judge,  who  irill  finally  acquit  or  condemn,  reward  or  pmU, 
every  intelligent  creature.  I  scarcely  need  to  ask,  wbo  oon 
sustain  this  stupendous  relation  to  the  universe,  except  Je- 
hovah ? 

5.  Christ  is  the  last  end  of  ail  things, 

Cdllossians  i.  16.  '  All  things  were  created  by  him,  and 
for  hini:'  that  is,  they  were  all  created  for  his  use,  that  he 
might  destine  ihem  to  such  purposes,  and  conduct  them  to 
such  an  issue,  as  were  agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  In  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  said,  Prov.  xvi.  4.  '  Jehovah  hath  miide  all 
things  for  himself.* 

It  will  I  suppose  be  granted,  as  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
questioned,  that  the  end  for  which  any  thing  exists,  under  the 
contronl  of  divine  wisdom,  is  more  important  than  the  thing 
itself;  or,  universally,  that  the  end  is  more  important  than  the 
means.  I  suppose  it  will  also  be  granted,  that  the  end  for 
which  aB  things  exist  is  the  most  important  of  all  ends.  I 
suppose  it  will  farther  be  granted,  that  Jehovah,  in  making  all 
things  for  himself,  regarded  himself,  and  in  this  design  proved 
that  he  regarded  himself,  as  more  important  than  all  things 
else ;  and  his  glory  or  pleasure,  for  which  they  were  created, 
as  the  most  important  of  all  the  ends,  discerned  by  his  omni- 
science, and  perfectly  worthy  to  be  preferred  to  every  other. 
But  this  plainly  could  not  be,  unless  he  who  thus  proposed 
himself  as  the  end  of  all  things,  was  in  the  view  of  his  omni- 
science a  more  excellent,  great,  and  glorious  being  than  any 
other.  If  there  were  any  odier  being  superior  to  himself,  such 
being  ought  plainly  to  be  preferred  to  him;  otherwise  that 
which  was  of  inferior  importance  and  worth,  would  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  which  was  superior;  a  preference  obviously  un^ 
founded,  and  unjust.  Jehovah  therefore,  in  makipg  all  things 
for  himself,  hath  testified  in  the  most  solemn  and  forcible  man- 
ner possible,  that  himself  is  more  important,  great,  and  excel- 
lent than  all  other  things  whatever. 

But  all  things  are  declared  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
Collossians,  to  have  been  created  by  Christ  for  himself. 
Christ,  therefore,  in  this  act  of  making  himself  the  end  of  €he 
creation  of  all  things,  has  declared  that  himself  is,  in  his  own 
view,  the  most  important,  great,  and  excellent  of  all  things. 
This  declaration  is  either  true,  or  false.  If  false,  it  proceeded 
from  ignorance  or  from  sin.     It  could  not  be  firom  sin ;  for 
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'  Christ  knew  no  sin ;'  and  is  declared  to  be  '  without  spot,  or 
Uemish :' '  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just ;'  even  the  '  Holy  One 
of  God.*  It  could  not  be  from  ignorance ;  because  no  intel- 
ligent creature  who  knew  Jehorah  at  all,  could  possibly  sup- 
pose himself  to  be  more  important,  great,  and  excellent  than 
Jehovah;  and  because  Christ  will  not  be  sujqposed,  even 
by  the  Unitarians,  to  be  capable  of  such  ignorance.*  It  is 
therdfore  true.  But  if  it  be  true,  it  is  by  inevitable  conse* 
qaeoce  also  true,  either  that  Christ  b  greater  and  more 
important  than  Jehovah,  or  that  he  is  Jehovah  himself. 

Farther :  As  Christ  is  the  end  of  all  things,  if  he  be  not 
Jehovah,  there  is  nothiiig  of  which  Jehovah  is  the  end.  As 
dff  things  were  made  for  Christ ;  if  Christ  be  not  Jehovah, 
tiiere  is  nothing  which  b  made  for  Jehovah.  The  united 
tendency  and  result  of  all  that  has  been,  is,  or  will  be  in  the 
universe,  ts  the  accomplishment  of  the  pleasure  and  glory  of 
Christ;  and  if  Christ  be  not  Jehovah,  Jehovah  will  exist 
without  any  g^ory  displayed,  without  any  interest,  or  concern, 
in  the  universe. 

It  ought  also  to  be  added,  that  he  who  is  the  end  of  all 
things,  for  whose  glory  and  pleasure  they  are  to  operate,  must 
possess  power  sufficient  to  direct  them  to  his  glory,  and  inteU 
Ugence  to  discern  that  this  purpose  is  accomplished  by  them 
aO.  When  we  consider  the  greatness  and  multitude  of  the 
tilings  themselves,  and  their  everlasting  continuance  and  ope- 
ration^ it  will  I  think  be  impossible  not  to  conclude,  that  this 
power  and  intelligence  must  be,  in  the  strictest  sense,  un- 
Uwnted. 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  very  subject,  as  I  apprehend,  that 
our  Saviour,  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  utters  to  the  Father 
these  remarkable  words:*  '  Ail  things  which  are  mine,  are 
thine ;  and  all  things  which  are  thine,  are  mine :  and  I  am 
glorified  in  them,'  John  xvii.  10.  Here,  in  two  forms  of  ex- 
pression, he  declares  to  the  Father  the  co-extension  of  the 
property  which  the  Father  and  the  Son  have  in  the  universe, 
and  their  mutual  possession  of  all  things  ;  and  then  adds,  that 
'  he  is  glorified  in,'  or  by  means  of, '  them  all.'  Thb  may  be 
properiy  styled  Christ's  own  comment  on  the  declaration  of 
St  Paul,  that '  all  things  were  made  for  him  ;'  that  is,  for  his 

*  See  the  original  Greek. 
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use,  his  g^kury ;  for  hero  Christ  declares  his  glory  to  be  aetaaHy 
accomplished  by  them  all. 

This  doctrine  is  plainly  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  die 
Arian  notion  of  Chrisf  s  being  a  subordinate  Ood ;  to  whom 
divine  power  is  supposed  to  have  been  delegated,  and  who  in 
this  character  of  a  delegate  is  supposed  to  have  created  the 
universe,  and  to  be  worshipped.  On  this  notion  I  propose  to 
make  some  observations  hereafter.  At  present  I  diall  only 
remark,  that  he  who  is  the  first  cause,  or  Creator,  and  the 
last  end,  of  all  things,  is  all  that  is  or  can  be  meantby  Che 
SuPRBMB  God.  All  things  being  made  for  hU  use,  and  be- 
ing the  means  of  his  glory,  there  is  nothing  left  to  a  being 
higher  and  greater  than  himself;  nor  does  it  appear  that  such 
bdng  can  have  any  material  concern  with  the  universe  ia 
any  manner  whatever. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  fiftdi,  and  last  particular  mentioned 
under  this  head ;  viz.  Thai  divine  worship  is  in  the  Scrip' 
tures  required f  and  hy  persons  inspired  was  ojctuaUy  rendered^ 
to  Christ. 

Divine  worship  is  required  to  be  rendered  to  Christ,  Jdm 
V.  22,  23.  *  For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  com- 
mitted all  judgment  unto  the  Son :  that  all  men  should  honour 
the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.  He  that  honour- 
eth  not  the  Son  honoureth^not  the  Father  that  sent  him.*  In 
this  passage  of  Scripture  we  are  informed,  that  the  infinite 
prerogative  of  judging  the  universe  is  committed  by  the  Father 
to  the  Son  for  this,  as  at  least  one,  if  not  the  only  great  end, 
*  that  all  (that  b,  1  apprehend,  all  intelligent  creatures,  the 
word  inen  not  being  in  the  original)  should  honour  the  Son  even 
as  (that  is,  just  in  the  same  manner  as,  and  in  the  same  degree 
as)  they  honour  the  Father.'  The  final  judgment,  being  an 
act  which  eminently  displays  the  infinite  perfections,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  Son,  that  he  may  be  perceived  with  indubitable 
evidence  to  possess  these  perfections,  and  may  therefore  re- 
ceive that  peculiar  honour  which  is  due  to  Him  only  by  whom 
they  are  possessed.  The  honour  which  is  due  in  a  peculiar 
sense  to  God  consists  supremely  in  religious  worship ;  in  mak- 
ing him  the  object  of  our  supreme  affection ;  and  rendering 
to  him  our  supreme  obedience.  All  this  is  here  required  to 
Christ  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  is  required  to  the  Father. 
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Whether  it  be  supposed  that  this  passage  be  intended  to 
include  angels,  or  not»  they  are  expressly  xeqnired  to  worship 
:k  hbn  in  Ptahn  xcriL  7.  *  Confonnded  be  all  they  that  serve 

IE  grarai  images :  worship  him,  all  ye  gods.'  St.  Paul  quotes 
>  k  a  part  of  this  Terse  in  the  following  manner :  '  And  again, 
iA>,  when  he  bringeth  in  the  first  begotten  into  the  world,  he 
'  K  saithf  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him.'  It  is  there- 
)idv  fore  certain,  that  all  the  angels  of  God  are  required  to  worship 
^1       Christ 

^ )  The  only  possible  debate  which  can  arise  here  is  concerning 

he-  i^       tbe  kind  of  worship  which  b  to  be  rendered.     On  tUs  I  ob- 
serve, first,  that  the  Greek  word  is  wfwntvr^artKraf^  and  that 
tins  word  is  used  twenty-four  times  in  the  New  Testament  to 
denote  the  worship  of  the  true  God ;  that  it  is  used  many  times 
liore  to  denote  the  religious  worship  of  false  gods  ;  and  that 
it  is,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  only  word  used  to  denote 
^hat  is  intended  by  worship,  when  considered  as  an  act  wi- 
med^idy  performed.   The  words  ®ff«w«;ar,  Aarftuv^  and  2«C^(um, 
tendered  also  to  worship,  appear  rather  to  express  either 
habitual  reverence  or  service,  or  a  general  course  of  worship, 
considered  as  a  character  or  course  of  life.     Uff^^wnw^  so  far 
OS  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  is  the  only  term  used  to  de- 
note religions  worship  by  St  John ;  and  is  certainly  the  appro- 
priate word  for  ibis  idea,  if  there  is  any  such  appropriate  word 
in  the  New  Testament.     It  is  particularly  the  word  used  by 
Christ  in  his  answer  to  Satan  ;  '  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  Grod :'  and  in  his  discourse  with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
concerning  the  place  where,  the  manner  in  which,  and  the 
peisons  by  whom,  God  is  acceptably  worshipped. 

Secondly :  That  religious  worship  is  here  intended  is  cer- 
tam,  because  the  Object  of  the  worship  commanded,  is  directly 
opposed^  in  the  command  itself, /o  tdbb;.and  the  worship  re- 
fiired  to  that  which  is  forbidden.  '  Confounded  be  all  they 
tbat  serve,'  that  is,  religiously  worship, '  graven  images ;  that 
boast  themselves  of  idols.'  As  if  God  had  said.  Worship 
no  more  g[raven  images,  nor  idols  of  any  kind ;  for  all  their 
worshippers  shall  be  confounded  :  Worship  him,  the  Messiah, 
the  Son  of  God ;  and  not  only  you,  the  sottish  men  who  are 
guilty  of  this  idolatry,  but  all  ye  angels  also,  to  whom  this 
worship  .is  often  sottishly  rendered. 

£n  the  same  manner  is  worship  commanded  to  both  men 
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and  angels.  Phil.  iiL  9—11. '  Wherefore  Ood  abo  hath 
highly  exalted  him,  and  giyen  him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shonUi 
bow»  of  things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under 
the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father/  In  lliis 
passage,  all  things  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  subterranean  (as  it 
is  in  the  original,)  are  required  to  bow  the  knee  to  Christ,  and 
to  confess  him  to  be  Lord.  To  bow  the  knee  is  well  known 
appropriate  pharasology  to  denote  religious  worship.  *  I  have 
left  me,'  says  God  to  Elijah  *  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all 
the  knees,  that  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every  mouth 
which  hath  not  kissed  him,'  1  Kings  xix.  18.*  St  Paul  also 
says,  '  I  bow  my  knees  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies.'  But  to 
place  it  beyond  all  doubt,  we  need  only  refer  to  Isaiah  xlv.  22, 
23.  whence  this  passage  is  quoted :  '  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye 
saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth :  for  I  am  God,  and  there 
is  none  else.  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  and  the  truth  is  gone 
out  of  my  mouth;  the  word,  and  it  shall  not  be  revoked. 
Surely  to  me  shall  every  hiee  bow,  shall  every  tongue  swear : 
saying,  Only  to  Jehovah  belongeth  salvation  and'power'f. 
To  ascribe  to  Jehovah  salvation  and  power  (the  thing  which, 
the  Apostle  informs  us,  is  the  same  with  confessing  that  Obrist 
is  Lord),  and  to  bow  the  knee  when  making  this  ascription 
is  undoubtedly  religious  worship,  if  any  thing  is.  Accordingly, 
this  ascription  is  often  made  by  the  saints  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven. 

In  accordance  with  these  requisitions,  we  find  Christ  ac- 
tually worshipped  in  great  numbers  of  instances.  I  shall  omit 
here  the  numerous  instances  in  which  we  are  directly  told  that 
persons  worshipped  Christ,  while  here  in  the  world,  merely 
because  they  would  give  birth  to  a  critical  controversy  too 
minute  and  too  extended  for  the  present  occasion.  The 
instances  about  which  such  a  controversy  cannot  at  least 
decently  arise  are  sufficiently  numerous  for  my  design. 

1.  In  Genesis  xviii.  we  are  told  that '  Jehovah  appeared 
unto  Abraham  in  the  plains  ot  Mamre,  as  he  sat  in  the 
door  of  his  tent.'  The  manner  of  hLs  appearance  was  the  fol- 
lowing.    *  As  he    lifted  up   bis  eyes  and   looked,  lo,   three 

^  See  Hosea  xiii.  2 ;  and  Psalm  ii»  2  ■\  Lowtb. 
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Hen  stood  by  hun,  and  he  ran  to  meet  tbem,  and  bowed  him- 
•rif  toward  Ae  ground.'  To  one  of  them  he  said, '  My  Lord, 
if  T  have  now  found  favour  in  thy  right,  pass  not  away,  I 
pray  Aee,  from  thy  servant,'  &c.  The  person  here  spoken  to 
is  caDed  by  Abraham,  ^rrie,  Tliis  person  in  the  18th  verse  is 
called  Jehovah ;  and  in  the  14th  says,  *  Is  any  thing'  too  hard 
for  Jehovah?'  and  informs  Abrahiun  of  the  destruction  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  wliich  he  had  determined  to  bring  upon 
Unaa  for  their  sins.  To  this  person  Abraham  prays  repeat- 
edly for  the  preservation  of  these  cities.  Lot  also,  to  whom 
he  appeared  in  the  following  chapter,  prayed  to  him  for  lus 
ovn  preservation,  and  that  of  the  city  Zoar,  and  was  accepted. 
Iliese  persons  are  in  the  first  place  called  *  three  men.*  One 
of  them,  whom  Abraham  calls  Adonai,  or  Lord,  is  afterwards 
cdled  by  himself,  by  Abraham,  and  by  Moses',  Jehovah ;  and 
^as  worshipped  by  both  Abraham  and  Lot.  The  other  two 
9re  aftewards  repeatedly  called  angeh.  Now  it  will  not  be 
pretended  that  God  the  Father  appeared  as  a  man,  or  that  he 
%te  of  the  provision  furnished  by  Abraham  ;  for  '  no  one  hath 
Been  God '  the  Father,  '  at  any  time.'  Yet  this  person  is  here 
atyled  Jehovah,  and  was  worshipped ;  and  this  person  was 
Christ 

2.  In  Judges  xiii.  the  Angel- Jehovah  appeared  to  Manoah 
and  his.  wife.  When  he  dBparted,  it  is  said,  that '  Manoah 
knew  that  he  was  the  Angel- Jehovidi : '  and  it  is  added,  '  Ma- 
noah said  unto  his  wife.  We  shall  surely  die,*because  we  have 
seen  God.  But  his  wife  said  unto  him.  If  Jehovah  were 
pleased  to  kill  us,  he  would  not  have  received  a  burnt-offering 
and  a  meat-offering  at  our  hands.'  In  verse  16,  the  Angel 
had  said  to  Manoah,  '  If  thou  wilt  offer  a  burnt-offering,  thou 
must  offer  it  unto  Jehovah ;  for,'  it  is  subjoined,  '  Manoah 
knew  not  that  lie  was  the  Angel-Jebovah.'  But  after  he  had 
aicended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar,  '  then,'  it  is  declared, 
'  Manoah  knew  that  he  was  the  Angel-Jehovah.'  The  burnt- 
offering  and  the  meat-offering  Manoah  and  his  wife  then 
perceived  themselves  to  have  offered  unwittingly  to  him  who 
had  manifested  to  them  his  acceptance  of  both  at  •  their 
hands. 

Here  the  worship  was  not  only  presented  to  Christ,  but, 
what  is  of  much  more  importance  to  my  purpose,  was  ac- 
cepted by  him. 
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3/ David  worships  Christ  in  Psalms  xlv.  and  IzziL  and 
ciL  in  ascribing  to  him  the  praise  which  is  due  to  God  onlg. 
In  the  two  first  he  declares,  that '  the  people  shall  praise  Urn, 
and  fear  him,  and  fall  down  before  him,  and  serve  faimfiHr 
ever  and  ever/  In  the  last  he  makes  to  him  a  long  contkmed 
prayer* 

4.  In  Isaiah  vi.  the  seraphim  worshipped  Un,  Kspn^ 
'  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  Jehovah  of  Hosts,' 

5.  Stephen,  in  Acts  vii.  59,  60.  prayed  to  Christ  *  And 
they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  God ;'  or  as  in  the  original 
'  they  stoned  Stephen  invoking,  and  saying.  Lord  JesuM,  im^ 
ceive  my  spirit  And  he  kheeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  load 
voice.  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge ;  and»  having  sttd 
this,  he  fell  asleep/ 

On  this  prayer  of  St  Stephen  I  make  the  fdllowiag  re- 
marks:— 

(1.)  Stephen  at  this  time  was  '  full  of  the  Holy  6hoflt»* 
(verse  55.)  and  therefore  perfectly  secured  from  error. 

(2.)  He  was  singularly  favoured  of  God  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  his  faith  and  obedience ;  and,  as  a  peculiar  tes- 
timony of  the  divine  favour,  he  was  permitted  to  '  see  die 
heavens  opened,  and  to  behold  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesos 
standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God/ 

(3.)  In  the  full  assurance  produced  by  this  vision,  and  (ha 
faith  with  which  he  beheld  it,  he  presented  his  final  petiliims 
to  Christ 

(4.)  The  first  of  these  petitions  respected  the  highest  perso- 
nal object  which  can  be  prayed  for,  viz.  the  eternal  salvation 
of  his  soul ;  and  attributed  to  him  to  whom  it  was  made  that 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  which  alone  can  bestow 
salvation. 

(5.)  The  second  petition  was  of  the  same  nature,  being  a 
prayer,  that  his  enemies  might  not  be  finally  condemned  for 
the  sin  of  murdering  him ;  and  of  course  attributed  to  the 
person,  to  whom  it  was  addressed  the  power  of  forgiving  or 
condemning  these  murderers.  No  higher  act  of  worship  was 
ever  rendered  than  this,  nor  was  any  act  of  worship  ever  per- 
formed on  a  more  solemn  occasion,  nor  by  a  person  better 
qualified  to  worship  aright,  nor  with  a  more  illustrious  testi- 
mony of  acceptance.  Yet  this  act  of  worship  was  performed 
to  Christ 
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(6.)  Tlu8  was  the  very  worship,  and  these  were  the  very 
ynjmn  offered  to  Ood»  a  littie  before,  by  Christ  at  his  cruci- 
fizioii.  Stephen,  therefore,  worshipped  Christ  just  as  Christ 
wordiqyped  the  Father. 

6.  St.  Paul  often  prayed  to  ChrUt  directly.*   Particularly 

1  Thess.  iiL  11, 12.  '  Now  God '  himself, '  even  our  Father, 
and  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  wiay  unto  you.  And 
the  Lord  make  you  to  increase  and  abound  in  love  one  toward 
another,  and  toward  all  men,  even  as  we  do  toward  you.' 
Here  a  prayer  is  offered  up  by  St  Paul,  that  he  may  be 
guided  to  the  Thessalonians ;  and  that  they  may  be  made  to 
increase  and  abound  in  holiness,  and  established  unto  the 
end.  This  prayer  is  offered  up  to  God  the  Father  and  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  same  manner  and  the  simie  terms ; 
both  being  unitedly  addressed  in  the  same  petition,  without 
any  note  of  distinction.  The  second  of  these  petitions  is  also 
offered  up  to' Christ  alone.  The  same  petition  in  substance  is 
presented  to  the  Father  and  Son  united,  in  the  same  manner : 

2  Thess.  ii.  16, 17.  In  the  third  chapter,  verse  5,  Paul  prays, 
'  Now  may  the  Lord  direct  your  hearts  to  the  love  of  God, 
and  to  the  patience  of  Christ : '  and  verse  16,  '  Now  the  Lord 
of  peace  himself  give  you  peace  by  all  means.  The  Lord  be 
with  you  all.'  Again,  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  '  Concerning  this,'  that  is, 
the  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  him,  St.  Paul  says,  '  thrice  I 
besought  the  Lord,  that  it  might  depart  from  me.  But  he 
said  unto  me.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee :  for  ray  power 
is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  Most  gladly,  therefore,  will  I 
raflier  glory  in  mine  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ 
may  rest  upon  me.'  In  this  passage  St.  Paul  informs  us  that 
he  thrice  prayed  to  Christ  respecting  the  particular  subject 
mentioned. 

7.  St  Paul,  in  all  his  epistles  except  that  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  St  John,  in  his  second  epistle,  pray  to  Christ,  in  that 
noted  request,  in  which  also  Silas,  iWothy,  and  Sosthenes 
united,  Aat  *  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  might  be  multiplied,' 
or  connnunicated,  to  those  to  whom  they  wrote,  '  from  God 
onr  Father,  and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  This  is  an 
express  prayer  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  united,  to  grant 
grace,  mercy,  and  peace  to  men.    These  are  the  highest  of  all 

•  See  Bishop  Boniet  on  tbe  Articles,  p.  48w 
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UessingSy  and  sach  as  none  but  JeboTah  can  grant  '  .Yet 
Christ  can  grant  them,  because  tiie  Spirit  of  iilspinitum  di- 
rected that  he  should  be  praj^  to  for  them. 

8.  The  baptismal  service,  directed  by  Christ  kimsey,  is  em 
act  ofreKgioue  warsJiip  to  Christ. 

*  Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Faither»  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  Wheth^  this  be  interpreted  to  mean. 
Baptizing  ihem  into  the  name^  or  in  the  name,  it  makes  no 
diflTerence.  If  Christians  are  baptized  into  the  name,  they 
are  baptized  into  the  name  of  God  only ;  for  they  are  the  diil- 
dren  of  God  only  by  adoption  ;  that  adoption  by  which  they 
take  his  name  upon  ihem ;  and  Christ  is  here  declared  to  be 
tbe  Grod  whose  name  they  assume.  If  they  are  baptized  m 
the  name,  they  are  baptized  in  the  name,  or  authority,  of  Grod 
only :  but  Christ  is  this  God« 

9.  The  blessing  pronounced  on  Christian  assemUies^  is  an 
act  of  religious  worship,  rendered  to  Christ. 

*  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you, ail. 
Amen.'  '  Peace  be  to  the  brethren,  and  love  with  faith  from 
God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Eph.  vi.  23.  Or, 
as  it  was  more  commonly,  '  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  you  all.  Amen.'  The  first  of  these  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  blessing  anciently  pronounced  by  the  high  priest 
on  the  children  of  Israel.  '  Jehovah  bless  thee,  and  keep 
thee:  Jehovah  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious  to  thee :  Jehovah  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee, 
and  give  thee  peace.'  It  is  the  appropriate  office  of  the 
Father  to  bless  and  preserve,  of  the  Son  to  give  grace  and 
illumination ;  and  of  the  Spirit  to  communicate  peace. 

Finally :  So  universal  was  the  custom  of  praying  to  Christ, 
that  Christians  were  originally  entitled,  as  their  distinguishing 
appellation,  **  Those  who  called  on  the  name  of  Christ" 
Thus  Ananias  says  to  Christ,  Acts  ix.  14.  '  And  he  hath  au- 
thority from  the  chief  priests  to  bind  all  those  that  call  on 
thy  name.'  The  people  of  Damascus  also,  when  they  heard 
Paul  preach,  '  were  amazed,  and  said,  Is  not  this  he,  who  de- 
stroyed them  that  called  on  this  name  in  Jerusalem?'  1  Cor 
i.  1.  *  Paul  called  to  be  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Sosthenes  the  brother,  unto  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at 
Corinth,  called  to  be  saints,  with  all  that  in  every  place  call 
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qpon  die  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord/    3.  Tun.  ii.-  22. 

*  FoUow  righteousness,  faith,  charity,  peace  witk  them  that 
can    on  the  Lord  ont  of  a  pore  heart*     Romans  x.  12. 

*  The  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon 
him.'  That  Christ  is  here  meant  is  evident  from  the  preceding 
verse. 

In  all  these  instances,  and  in  this  universal  manner,  was 
Christ  worshipped.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  instances,  the 
persons  who  rendered  the  worship  were  inspired,  and  in  the 
remaining  instances  were  plainly  under  divine  direction,  be- 
cause the  worship  was  approved  and  accepted. 

But  religious  worship  is  lawfully  rendered  to  Qod  only. 
This  we  know  from  the  mouth  of  Ciurist  himself,  quoting  Deu- 
teronomy X.  20.  in  Matthew  x.  12.  '  It  is  written,  thou  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.' 
The  BngeH  also  forbade  John  to  worship  him,  saying,  *  See  thou 
do  it  not ;  worship  God.'  Isaiah  also  commands,  '  Sanctify 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  himself:  and  let  him  be  your  fear  and 
your  dread.'  God,  also,  in  Exodus  xxxiv.  14.  says  to  the  Is- 
raelites, '  Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  God:  for  Jehovah, 
whose  name  is  Jealous,  is  a  jealous  God.' 

Yet  Christ  is  here  directed  to  be  worshipped,  and  is  ac- 
toally  worshipped,  by  persons  inspired.  If  then  Christ  be  not 
God,  Gt>d  has  commanded  another  to  be  worshipped;  and 
persons  under  the  immediate  direction  of  his  Spirit  have  wor- 
shipped another. 

The  whole  church,  the  bride,  is  commanded,  in  Psalm  xlv. 
by  that  God  who  said  unto  him,  '  Thy  Throne,  O  God,  is  for 
ever  and  ever,'  thus :  *  Hearken,  O  daughter,  and  consider, 
and  incline  thine  ear ;  so  shall  the  King  greatly  desire  thy 
beauty;  for  he  is  thy  Lord,  and  worship  thou  him.'  The 
church  has  in  all  ages  obeyed  this  command,  and  worshipped 
Um;  prophets  have  worshipped  him ;  apostles  have  worshipped 
him :  men,  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  have  besought 
his  guidance,  aid,  grace,  and  blessing  while  they  lived,  and 
when  they  died  have  besought  him  to  receive  their  spirits  into 
hb  own  eternal  kingdom.  If  Christ  is  God,  if  he  is  Jehovah, 
diey  have  done  their  duty.  K  he  is  not  God,  if  he  is  not 
Jehovah,  they  have  violated  through  life  and  in  death  the  first 
of  Jehovah's  commands  in  the  decalogue ;  '  Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  God  before  me.' 
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I^ROOFS. 

THIS  THE  ONLY  GROUND  OF  CONSISTENCY  IN  THE  SCHEME  OF  RE- 
DEMPTION. 

THE  JEWS  OTHERWISE  NOT  CHARGEABLE  WITH  GUILT  IN  CftUaFT- 
IVO    CHRIST. 

THE  APOSTLES  OTHERWISE  CHARGEABLE  WITH  LEADING  MANRllIll 
INTO   IDOLATRY. 


FOR  WHAT  THE  LAW  COULD  NOT  DO,  IN  THAT  IT  WAS  WBA1 
THROUGH   THE  FLESH,  GOD,   SENDING   HIS  OWN  SON   IN   THE  LIKB< 

.  NESS  OF  SINFUL  FLESH,  AND  FOR  SIN,  CONDEMNED  SIN  IN  TBI 
FLESH  :  THAT  THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  THE  LAW  MIGHT  BE  FUL 
FILLED  IN  US,  WHO  WALK  NOT  AFTER  THE  FLESH,  BUT  AFTBI 
THE  SPIRIT. 

ROMANS   VIII.  3,  4. 

FOR  GOD,  SENDING  HIS  OWN  SO>f  IN  THE  LIKENESS  OF  SINFUl 
FLESH,  AND  OF  A  SIN-OFFERING,  HATH  CONDEMNED  SIN  IN  THI 
FLESH  (the  THING  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  THE  LAW,  BECAUSE  IT  WA. 
WEAK  THROUGH  THE  FLESH  :)  THAT  THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  THI 
L/W  MAY  BE  FULFILLED  BY  US,  WHO  WALK  NOT  ACCORDING  T< 
THE   FLESH,   BUT   ACCORDING   TO  THE   SPIRIT. 

DR.   MACKNIGHT'S  TRANSLATION. 

According  to  the  plan  onginally  proposed  from  these  words 
I  have,  in  the  three  preceding  Discourses,  considered  a 
length,  the  proofs  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  arranged  under  tl» 
first  general  head :  viz.  That  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip 
tures  as  the  true  and  perfect  God. 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  die  tbree  £000171119  heads 
of  D&eourse,  originally  proposed ;  viz, 

II.  Thai  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  yround  afcour 
iisteney  m  the  scheme  of  redemption* 

lU.  That  the  Jews,  according  to  the  opposite  doctrine,  are 
ug^fmtly  charged  with  guilt  inputting  Christ  to  death, 
*  IV.  That  the  prophets  and  apostles,  according  to  the  samM 
doctrine,  cannot  he  vindicated  from  the  sin  of  leading  mankind 
into  idolatry. 

The  last  argument  then  proposed,  I  shall  omit  to  examine^ 
imtil  I  have  considered  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
ahall  now  proceed  to  the  coimideration  of  the 

II.  I^ai  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  con- 
wtency  in  the  scheme  of  redemption. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  I  shall  attempt  to  evince  by 
showing,  that  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  gronnd  of  con- 
flstency  in  the  things  spoken  of  him,  as  the  light  of  the  world ; 
the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  and,  the  propitiation  for  sin. 

1.  As  the  light  of  the  world. 

Christ  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  light  of  the 
world,  in  two  respects : 

(1.)  As  revealing  the  will  of  God  to  mankind ;  and, 

(2.)  As  communicating  spirittud  or  divine  light  to  the  soul. 

In  both  respects  the  tilings  said  of  Christ  in  the  Scriptures.. 
as  *  the  light  of  the  worid,'  are  consistent  only  on  the  suppo- 
lition  that  Christ  is  the  true  God.  That  the  Scriptures  are 
die  word  of  Jehovah  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  man  who 
believes  in  a  Revelation,  since  they  are  called  by  this  title,  and 
by  others  equivalent  to  it,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  from  6e- 
neas  to  the  Revelation  of  St  John.  But  the  Scriptures  are 
expressly  declared  to  be  the  word  of  Christ :  *  Let  the  word 
of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom,  teaching  and 
sdmonishing  6ne  another  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual 
longs.'  In  this  passage  the  Old  Testament  is  in  so  many 
t^nns  declared  to  be  the  word  of  Christ.  The  Gospel, 
every  man  knows,  is  appropriately  entitled  JTie  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

St  Msark  prefaces  his  account  of  the  Gospel  with  these 
words :  *  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the.  Son 
of  God.' 

VOL.    II.  I 
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St  Paul  informs  va,  that  he  received  the  Gospel  immedi- 
ately by  reycilation  from  Christ;  and  accordingly  he  every- 
where styles  it  the  Gospel  of  Christ  The  greatness  of  the 
authority  which  it  derived  froAi  this  source  be  teaches  us  in 
the  strongest  manner,  when  he  says, '  Though  we,  or  an  angel 
from  Heaven,  or  any  one  whatever,  preach  another  Gospel, 
let  him  be  accursed,'  Galatians  L  8,  9.  This  Gospel,  he  also 
says,  is  '  Christ  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion.' 

St  Peter  teaches  the  same  truth,  in  a  manner  equally 
forcible,  when  he  says,  *  Of  ^ich  salvation  the  prophets  have 
inquired,  searching  what  and  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify/  Here  the  Spirit 
which  inspired  tbe  prophets,  is  styled  *  the  Spirit  of  Christ;' 
and  this  Spirit,  the  same  Apostle  says,  is  '  tbe  Holy  Ghost' 
*  For  prophecy/  saith  he,  ^  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will 
of  man ; '  '  bnt  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Crhost.'  The  Old  Testament,  tfierefore,  loos 
revealed  to  the  prophets  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

Goncoming  the  New,  Christ  himself  teaches  us  the  same 
doctrine,  in  Uie  same  decisive  manner.  *  Howbeit,  when  he, 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come  ;  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth ; 
— ^for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  he  shall 
hear,  that  shall  he  speak.  He  shall  glorify  me ;  for  he  shall 
receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.  He  shall  teach 
you  all  things,  and  shall  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance, 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.* 

All  things,  therefore,  which  Christ  had  said  to  the  apostles, 
the  Spirit  of  Trutb  brought  to  their  remembrance.  He  taught 
them  all  things,  and  guided  them  into  all  the  Truth.  Tet  he 
spake  not  of  himself,  but  that  which  he  heard,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Christ,  and  that  only,  he  declared  unto  them. 
The  Gospel  therefore  is  originally  and  only  derived  from 
Christ  Yet  it  is  repeatedly  styled  by  St.  Paul,  *  the  Gospel 
of  God.' 

This  Character  of  the  revealer  of  the  will  of  God,  St.  John 
declares  repeatedly  in  the  -introduction  of  his  Gospel.  After 
having  declared,  that  '  the  Word  was  in  the  beginning,'  or 
eternal;  *  was  God;'  and  'was  co-etemal  with  God;'  and 
that  *  all  things  were  made  by  him;'  he  goes  on  to  say/'  In 
him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  And  the  light 
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sfiiiiefh  in  darkness ;  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not.' 
He  then  informs  ns  that  John  the  Baptist  *  came  to  bear  wit- 
ness of  tfie  light :  *  that  *  he  was  not  that  light :  but  was  sent 
to  bear  witness  of  that  light : '  Then  he  adds,  *  That  was  the 
true  lig^t,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.*  To  all  this  he  adds  farther  the  testimony  of  John  the 
Baptist,  the  very  witness  which  he  bore  concerning  Christ  as 
the  light.  '  No  one/  said  this  harbinger  of  the  Redeemer, 
who  was  sent  for  the  very  purpose  of  declaring  his  true  cha- 
racter, *  No  one  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begot- 
ten Son  of  God,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath 
declared  htm/  To  declare  the  character  and  designs  of  God 
is  plainly  impossible,  unless  for  him  who  knows  these  things 
intuitively,  or  for  him  to  whom  God  is  pleased  to  make  thenii 
known.  But  no  other  person  beside  the  Son  and  the  Spirit 
knows  the  things  of  God  intuitively.  This  we  know  certainly 
widK^Qt  in^iration ;  but  the  Scriptures  have  determined  the 
point,  if  it  were  otherwise  uncertain.  *  No  one,'  saith  our 
Saviour,  *  kuoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom- 
soever the  Son  will  reveal  him.'  '  The  things  of  God,'  saith 
St  Paul,  knoweth  no  one,  but  the  Spirit  of  God :  and  the 
Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God." 
From  all  these  passages  it  is,' I  apprehend,  certain,  that  Christ 
is  the  sole  author  of  Revelation ;  and  that  the  Spirit  has  not, 
as  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  spoken  of  himself,  but  has  received 
from  Christ  his  mind,  or  pleasure,  and  declared  it  to  the  men 
whom  he  inspired.  Accordingly,  St.  I^aul  says,  speaking  of 
his  own  inspiration,  and  that  of  the  other  Apostles,  *  We  have 
the  mind  of  Christ'  It  is  therefore  true  to  this  day,  that '  no 
one  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  those  to  whom  the 
Son  hath  revealed  him,'  This  knowledge  thus  revealed,  was 
not  revealed  to  Christ,  but  was  possessed  by  him,  because  he 
dwells  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  has  dwelt  there  from 
eternity,  *  being  daily  his  delight,  and  rejoicing  alway  before 
him.' 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  mankind  know  something  of  God 
iy  their  reason,  independently  of  Revelation,  and  therefore 
possess  a  knowledge  of  God  which  is  not  derived  from  Christ : 
I  answer,  that  with  some  qualifications  I  admit  the  premises, 
but  deny  the  consequence.  The.  very  reason  of  man  was 
formed  by  Christ,  as  was  man  himself ;  as  were  also  all  those 

1  3 
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materials  from  which-  reason  derives  whatever  knowledge  of 
this  nature  it  possesses.  It  has,  I  trust,  been  proved  beyond 
reasonable  debate,  that  Christ  created,  preserves,  and  governs 
all  thinigs,  and  therefore  is  the  author  of  those  works  of  ciea-' 
tion  and  providence  whence  reason  obtains  all  its  knowledge 
of  this  subject  Of  course  in  this  sense  also,  Christ  is  '  the 
light  that  ligfateth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world/ 
Thus  all  the  knowledge  which  exists  of  God  is  derived  from 
Christ ;  and  since  he  is  '  the  same  yesterday,  to-day^  and  for 
ever ;'  and  '  dweUs  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father :'  this  know- 
ledge was  his  originally,  intuitively,  and  eternally.  I  need 
not  say,  that  these  things  cannot  be  true  of  any  mind  but  the 
omniscient 

(2.)  Christ  is  the  author  of  spiritual  light  to  manki$id. 

The  communication  of  spiritual  light  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures  as  a  work  peculiar  to  God.  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  *  For 
God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  into  our  hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  (or  person)  of  Jesus  Christ.* 
John  vi.  45.  '  And  they  shall  all  be  taught  of  God.*  And  thus 
in  many  other  places.  But  this  office  is  also  ascribed  to 
Christ  Simeon  says,  Luke  ii.  30.  '  For  mine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation,  which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all 
people :  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  tfiy 
people  Israel.'  '  In  him,'  says  St.  John,  '  was  life,  and  the 
life  was  the  light  of 'men.'  '  I,'  said  our  Saviour,  John  viii.  12. 
'  am  the  light  of  the  world ;  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not 
walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  Ufe.'  Isaiah  xlix. 
6.  quoted  Acts  xiii.  47.  *  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.'  In  all  these  passages  it  is  manifest  that  spiritual 
or  divifte  light  is  the  light  spoken  of,  and  that  it  resides  in 
Christ,  as  its  source,  and  is  by  him  communicated  to  man- 
kind. AH  this  also  is  completely  expressed  by  the  prophet 
Malachi  in  a  word ;  when  he  calls  Christ  *  the  sun  of  rigli- 
teousness  ;'  the  orb,  in  which  righteousness  is  originally  inhe- 
rent ;  in  which  it  dwells,  and  from  which  it  emanates  to  man- 
kind. In  the  same  manner  it  is  said  by  David,  *  the  Lord 
God  is  a  sun.' 

2.  The  things  spoken  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  iDurU, 
are  consistent  only  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  the  true  CM. 
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Psdm  Ix.  16.  '  I  Jehovah  am  thy  Saviour/  Hosea  xiii. 
4.  '  I  am  Jehovah  thy  God ;  thou  shalt  know  no  God  but  me ; 
for  there  is  no  Saviour  beside  me.'  Isaiah  xKii.  11.  '  I  even 
I  am  Jehovah ;  and  beside  me  there  is  no  Saviour  ;*  and  tfius 
in  various  otfier  places  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  same  thing  is  often  declared  in  the  New  Testament. 
1  Tim.  L  1.  '  The  commandment  of  God  our  Saviour :'  and 
Titds  iL  10.  '  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour.' 

Yet  in  the  same  absolute  sense  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.  *  Who  is  this,'  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
'  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah ; 
AiSy  that  is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  strength?  1/  saith  Christ '  that  speak  in  righteous- 
ness ;  mighty  to  save.'  John  iv.  42.  *  this  is  the  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.'  Acts  iv.  12.  St.  Peter,  speaking  of 
Christy  saith,  '  Neither  is  there  salvation  in,'  or  by  means  of, 
'  any  other ;  for  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved.'  And.  thus  in  very 
many  other  places.  The  importance  of  the  work  of  saving 
mankind,  and  the  glory  derived  from  it  to  the  divine  character, 
are  strongly  exhibited  by  God  in  Isaiah  Ixv.  17  18.  '  For  be- 
hold I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth :  and  the  former 
sball  not  be  remembered  nor  come  into  mind ;  But  be  ye  glad 
and  rejoice  for  ever  in  that  which  I  create ;  for  Behold,  I 
create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy.'  In  this 
passage  it  is  evident,  that  the  new  creation  is,  in  the  view 
of  God,  so  much  more  glorious  than  the  original  one,  that, 
compared  with  it,  the  original  creation  shall  not  be  remem- 
bered. But  the  new  creation  is  no  other  than  '  creating  Jer- 
usalem a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy ;'  that  is,  renovating 
the  souls  of  mankind,  and  thus  making  diem  holy,  lovely,  a  re- 
joicing, or  foundation  of  joy,  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  work 
then  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  a  far  more  glorious  work  than  the 
formation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Such  also  it  is  in  the 
^e  of  reason.  One  mind  is  of  more  importance  than  any  num- 
ber of  worlds,  inanimate  and  unconscious.  The  renovation  of 
one  mind  to  righteousness,  and  its  reinstatement  in  the  divine 
favour,  is  the  production  of  eternal  and  by  us  incomprehensible 
worth  and  enjoyment  in  that  mind.  This  work  repeated  in 
'  a  multitude'  of  minds  '  which  no  man  can  number,*  is  the 
woriL  which  is  styled  the  new  creation.    How  immensely  more 
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glorious  a  work  than  the  production  of  ever  so  many  masses 
of  lifeless  matter! 

When  we  consider  the  nature  of  this  work,  and  the  things 
involved  in  it,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  the  peculiar  import- 
ance attached  to  it  in  the  Scriptures.  In  this  work  are  in- 
volved, the  creation  of  a  new  heart  in  man ; — the  commnnica- 
tion  of  divine  knowledge ; — the  adoption  of  man  into  the 
diviue  family ; — a  perpetual  presence  with  the  souls  of  all  who 
are  created  anew ; — a  continual  communication  of  strengdi, 
patience,  fortitude>  peace,  consolation,  and  hope ;  the  preser- 
vation of  the  soul  from  the  fatal  influence  of  temptations,  lust, 
and  all  other  spiritual  enemies ;  the  final  justification  of  the 
soul  at  the  judgmeni,  and  its  establishpent  in  the  possession 
of  immortal  life ;  together  with,  what  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
next  head  of  discourse,  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  propi- 
tiation, as  may  be  the  proper  source  of  all  these  wonderful 
consequences.  He  who  admits  these  things  to  be  included  in 
the  work  of  saving  man,  must  admit  also  that  there  can  be  no 
Saviour  beside  Jehovah. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  all  these  things,  except  the  Iast»  are 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  therefore  they  are  here 
erroneously  attributed  to  Christ ;  I  answer,  that  they  are  in- 
deed the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
they  are  truly  attributed  to  Christ,  not  only  as  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  them  all,  but  as  the  Spirit  acts  not  of  himself, 
and  only  executes  the  pleasure  of  Christ  under  his  com- 
mission. 

This  work,  then,  of  saving  man  is  in  the  Scriptures  attribut- 
ed to  Christ  in  a  manner  so  peculiar,  that  from  it  he  derives 
his  own  appropriate  name,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Anointed  Savi- 
our ;  and  is  considered  by  Jehovah  as  being  so  much  greater 
and  more  glorious  than  the  work  of  creating  the  Heavens  and 
the  Earth,  that  in  comparison  with  it,  that  work  '  shall  not  be 
remembered,  nor  come  into  mind. 

3.  As  the  propitiation  for  sin,  the  Deity  of  Christ  is 
the  only  ground  of  consistency  in  the  scriptural  exhibi- 
tions. 

As  I  expect  hereafter  to  discuss  Christ s  atonement  for  sin, 
as  one  of  the  great  parts  of  the  Christian  system,  I  shall  here 
omit  every  thing  concerning  this  subject  which  is  not  necessary 
to  the  doctrine  just  now  declared. 
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That  Chrbt  kin  some  sense  '  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
the  woildy '  cannot  be  denied,  unless  by  a  direct  denial  of  the 
express  words  as  well  as  the  nnqoestionable  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  1  John  iL  2.  *  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  onr 
mAi  and  not  f<Mr  oars  <»ily,  bat  for  tfie  sins  of  the  whole 
wodd/  1  John  ir.  10.  *  He  loved  us,  and  sent  hi»  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  for  onr  sins.'  See  ako  Romans  iii.  25. ;  Isaiah 
inL  109  &e.  The  text  also  is  a  direct  declaration  of  this 
doctrine.  *  Gfod  sen^g  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of 
sinfol  flesh,  and  of  a  sin-offering,  or  an  offering  for  sin/  &c. 

By  Christ  bemg  a  propitiation  for  sin,  it  is  here  necessary  to 
mean  only  tkai  somethinfff  which  being  dime  far  the  sinner,  the 
iinner  may  be  forgiven  and  restored;  but  which  not  being 
(fene,  he  must  be  punished  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  law 
hf  which  he  is  condemned.  That  so  much  as  is  here  specified 
is  included  in  Chrises  being  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
Bankittd,  is  unquestionably  evident. 

(1.)  From  the  name  by  which  it  is  called  in  the  Scriptures 
m  many  instances,  viz.  miw6hnrf^wif^  translated  redemption. 
When  a  person  was  taken  captive  in  war,  ai^d  condemned  to 
perpetual  slavery  or  to  death,  a  sum  of  money  was  not  nnfre- 
quently  paid  and  accepted  for  his  ransom  from  these  evils ; 
thb  sum  was  called  ^vr^or ;  and  the  redemption  of  the  captive 
from  death  or  slavery,  was  called  avo^rrfwk.  The  redemption 
of  mankind  from  the  slavery  of  sin,  and  the  everlasting  death 
to  which  the  sinner  was  exposed  by  it,  is  called  by  the  same 
name.  The  Avr^ov,  or  price  of  redemption,  was  paid,  not  by  the 
captive,  but  by  another  person.  The  price  of  man's  redemp- 
tion, in  like  manner,  was  not  paid  by  himself,  but  by  Christ ;  that 
is,  Christ  accomplished  something,  without  which  man  would 
not  have  been  redeemed  fit)m  the  bondage  of  death  and  sin. 

(2.)  This  truth  is  evident  from  Isaiah  liii.  10.  '  Yet  it 
pleased  Jehovah  to  crush  him  with  a£3iction.  If  his  soul  shall 
make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  he  shall  see  a  seed  which  shall 
prolong  their  days ;  and  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah  shall 
prosper  in  his  Imnds.  Of  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see 
(the  fruit)  and  be  satisfied:  by  the  knowledge  of  him  shall 
my  righteous  servant  justify  many  ;  for  the  punishment  of  their 
iniquities  he  shall  bear.  Therefore  I  will  distribute  to  him 
tke  many  for  his  portion ;  and  the  mighty  people  shall  he 
share  for  his  spoil :  because  be  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death ; 
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was  Qambered  with  die  transgressars ;  and  he  bare  the  on  of 
many ;  and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors/* 

In  this  passage  it  is  clear,  that  in  the  covenant  of  tedemp*. 
tion,  here  recited,  Jehovah  promised  to  Christ,  *  the  seed  which 
should  prolong  their  days,'  cv  be  eternally  blessed,  a  promise 
here  repeated  in  many  forms,  on  the  condition  that  *  he  made 
his  sonl  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin/  It  is  therefore  cer* 
tain  that  if  he  had  not  made  this  sacrifice,  he  would  not  have 
received  this  reward;  or,  in  other  words,  mankind  would  not 
have  been  saved. 

(3.)  The  same  truth  is  evident  from  Romans  iiL  25,  26.— * 
'  Christ  Jesus ;  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  jvopitiatioD 
for  sin,  to  declare  his  righteousness  in  the  remission  of  sins 
that  are  past ;  that  he  might  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of 
him  that  believeth  in  Jesus/ 

From  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that  if  Grod  had  not  set 
forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation,  his  righteousness  in  the  remission 
of  sins  that  are  past  would  not  have  been  declared ;  and  that 
he  would  not  have  been  just  in  the  act  of  justifying  believers. 
In  other  words,  if  Christ  had  not  become  a  propitiation,  die 
sins  of  mankind  could  not  have  been  remitted,  nor  themselvei 
justified. 

tn  a  fonner  Discourse  it  has,  I  trust,  been  proved  that,  in 
the  literal  sense,  *  by  works  of  law  no  flesh  can  be  justified  be- 
fore God;'  and  that  the  future  obedience  and  the  repentance 
of  the  sinner  are  alike  and  wholly  unavailing  to  this  end. 
Independently  of  Christ's  redemption,  therefore,  or  independ- 
ently of  his  being  *  the  propitiation  for  the  sins'  of  men,  eveiy 
sinner  is  condemned,  lost,  and  without  hope.  The  Scriptures 
in  multiplied  instances  teach  us  that  Christ  became  a  propiti- 
ation for  sin  especially  by  his  death.  Isaiah  liii.  5.  *  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions ;  he  was  bruised  for  our  ini- 
quities; the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him/  Romans 
V.  6.  In  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly/  1  Cor.  xv.  3. 
*  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures."  2  Cor. 
V.  14.  '  One  died  for  all/  1  Thess.  v.  10.  *  Who  died  for 
us,  that  we  should  live  with  him/  CoL  i.  20.  *  Having  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross/  1  John  i.  7.  *  The 
blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin/    1  Peter  i.  18, 19. 

•  Lowth. 
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*  To  mn  not  rodoeined  witfi  convptible  dnogs^  Irat  nidi  fhe 
preoioQt  Uood  of  Clirut*  Rev.  y.  9.  *  Thou  hast  redeemed 
vf  to  Chid  by  flqr  blood/  More  proofs  of  this  point  caonot  be 
neeoMiiiy.  Let  me  now  ask,  if  Christ  be  not  in  the  strictest 
sense  God,  how  is  it  possible  that  he  should  become  in  this  or 
any  other  manner,  a  prnpitidtion  for  the  9ins  of  mankind  f 
If  Chriat  be  merely  a  man,  or  in  any  other  sense  a  mere  crea- 
tate,  how  is  it  possible  that  he  shonld  be  able  to  perform  any 
act  which  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  for  his  own  justi- 
fication before  Grod?  The  law,  by  which  every  creature  is 
goremed,  requires  him  to  '  love  Gk>d  with  all  the  heart,  soul, 
itimgth,  and  understanding ;'  or  in  other  words,  to  consecrate 
all  his  powers  supremely  and  absolutely,  so  long  as  he  exists, 
to  the  service  of  God.  More  than  this  he  cannot  do ;  and  it 
all  this  be  not  done  he  is  a  sinner,  and  cannot  be  justified. 
How  then  can  it  be  possible  for  him  to  perform  any  thing 
which  can  be  accepted  on  the  behalf  of  another  ?  It  is  im- 
possible that  any  service  should  be  accepted  for  another  which 
is  entirely  due  for  one's  self.  It  i^  impossible  that  the  debt 
due  from  another  should  be  cancelled  by  my  payment  of  money 
due  for  adebt  of  my  own.  When  I  have  paid  my  own  debts, 
if  I  can  offer  more  money,  t  may  then  satisfy  the  creditor  fot 
the- debt  of  another.  The  obedience  which  the  law  requires 
cS  me  as  aiy  obedience^  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law  on 
me,'  and  prove  the  means  of  my  justification ;  but  cannot  be 
transferred  firom  me  to  another  subject  of  the  same  law,  so  as 
to  answer  the  demands  of  the  law  on  him.  The  law  demands 
all  his  obedience  of  him,  and  all  mine  of  me ;  but  mine  only 
bdng  rendered,  the  demands  of  the  law  are  not  and  cannot  be 
satisfied. 

Supererogatory  service,  or  service  not  required  by  law,  is 
absolnteiy  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  all  vicarious  in- 
terference. But  no  creature  can  possibly  perform  superero- 
gatory service ;  because  all  that  he  can  do  is  required  of  him 
by  ike  law.  Thus  *  exceeding  broad,'  in  the  scriptural  lan- 
guage, *  is  the  commandment ;'  and  thus  it  is  impossible  that 
any  creature  should  become,  in  any  sense,  a  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  mankind. 

To  avoid  this  immovable  difficulty.  Dr.  Priestley,  and  other 
Socinians,  have  denied  wholly  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  atone- 
ment ;  and  in  this  denial  have,  at  least  in  my  view,  acted  in 
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the  only  manner  consktent  with  the  main  part  of  thetraefceme, 
viz.  that  Christ  is  a  mere  man.    But  in  thb  demal  tfaey  have 
at  the  same  time  contradicted  the  main  doctrine  in  the  Chris- 
tian system,  after  that  of  the  existence  of  God.    Aoeording 
to  the  scheme  of  these  men,  Christ  came  into,  the  world,  or 
woe  horn,  merely  to  he  a  prophet  and  examph  ofrighteoeunsee^ 
or  a  teacher  of  the  wiU  of  God  to  mankind,  and  died  omfy  to 
bear  witneee  to  the  truth  of  hie  precepte.   In  the  samemanoer, 
Moses  and  all  the  succeeding  prophets  came  into  the  woild'to 
be  teachers  and  examples  of  truth  and  righteousness ;  and»  in 
the  same  manner,  Peter  and  Paul,  both  the  Jameses,  and 
almost  all  the  other  apostles,  together  with  Stephen,  and  a 
host  of  martyrs  who  followed  him«  bore  witness  to  the  truth 
of  the  precepts  which  they  taught,  by  voluntarily  yielding  them- 
selves to  death.    AU  these  persons  taught  the  truth  of  God, 
and  practised  righteousness ;  and  a  multitude  of  them  sealed 
their  testimony  with  their  blood.    The  only  difference,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  Socinian  scheme,  between  Christ  and  them  is»  that 
he  was  wiser  and  better  than  they.    Paul  however  tangkt 
more  of  the  Gospel  than  Christ  himself,  and  both  Paul  and 
Peter  sealed  the  truth  of  their  testimony  on  the  cross.    Of 
what  consequence  then  was  the  death  of  Christ  to  mankind, 
any  more  than  that  of  Zechariah,  Jeremiah,  James,  Peter,  or 
Paul  ?    Each  of  these  men  died  as  a  witness  to  the  truth. 
Christ,  according  to  Dr.  Priestley,  appeared  in  no  other  cha- 
racter i9  his  death.    All  these  men  also  taught  the  troth; 
according  to  Dr.  Priestley,  Christ  did  no  more.    Each  of  these 
men  was  an  eminent  example  of  righteousness ;  according  to 
Dr.  Priestley,  Christ  was  only  a  brighter  example.     With 
what  meaning,  then,  can  it  be  said,  that  *  Gx>d  hath  set  forth 
Christ  as  a  propitiation  for  the  remission  of  sms ;'  that  Christ 
is  said  to  be  '  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  worid ;' 
that  '  his  soul'  is  said  to  make  *  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for 
sin ;'  that '  iie  bare  the  sin  of  many ;'  that  we  *  are  justified 
and  redeemed  by  his  blood ;  that  *  by  himself  he  puiged  our 
sins  ;*  that '  he  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  the  cross ;' 
tliat '  he  reconciled  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  unto  God  in  one 
body  by  the  cross  ;*  that '  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed ;'  that 
'  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  laid  upon  him  ;*  and  that 
*  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  sins ;'  together  with  many  other  things  of  the  same  import^ 
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SO  many  as  to  constitate  no  small  part  of  the  Scriptures  ?  And 
why  did  Christ  say, '  he  came  to  giire  his  life  a  ransom  for 
maayV  and  why  did  Paul  say,  *  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom 
for  all  2 '  Could  these  things  be  said  of  Moses,  or  Jeremiah, 
or  Peter,  or  James,  or  Paul  i  Are  we  justified  by  the  grace 
of  God  through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Moses?  Did 
Paul  make  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross?  Was  'Peter  a 
propitiation;  an  iAao-mo^;  the  means  cf  appeasing  tfie  anger 
of  Crod,  of  reconciling  him  to  us,  and  rendering  him  propiti- 
atory to  sinners  ? 

Farther:  In  ^at  sense  was  the  death  of  Christ  necessary 
as  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  precepts  ?  Were  not  his 
miracles,  and  the  unspotted  excellency  of  his  life,  ample  pnxrfis 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  declarations,  and  the  reality  of  his  mis- 
sion from  God  ?  Are  they  not  now  appealed  to  by  Dr.  Priest- 
Iqr  and  most  if  not  all  oUier  divines,  as  the  chief  proofs  ?  Is 
not  his  death  rarely  appealed  to  for  this  purpose?  And  is  it 
not  manifest  firom  this  fact,  that  it  is  a  testimony  plainly  in- 
ferior to  his  life  and  miracles  ? 

I^.tben,  this  was  the  end  and  amount  of  Christ's  death,  is 
it  not  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  end  was  in  a  great 
measure  useless,  and  very  imperfectly  accomplished ;  and  on 
tbe  other,  that  the  amount  of  Christ's  death  was  no  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  death  of  Paul  and  Peter ;  that  they,  as 
truly  as  Christ,  were  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  worid ; 
and  that  we  are  as  truly  justi6ed  by  faith  in  them,  as  in  him ; 
and  by  their  blood,  as  by  his  ? 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show, 

III.  7^1  the  Jews,  according  to  tlie  Unitarian  doctrine, 
are  wi^ustly  charged  with  guilt  in  putting  Christ  to  death. 

The  law  of  God,  as  given  by  Moses,  required  the  bias- 
idiemer  to  be  stoned.  Christ,  in  his  conversation  with  the 
Jews,  recorded  John  v.,  declared  himself  to  bo  '  the  Son  of 
God.'  By  this  phrase  the  Jews,  as  I  mentioned  in  a  former 
Discourse,  understood  him  to  declare  that  himself  was  God, 
or  equal  with  God.  Their  own  construction  they  declared  to 
him  '  For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not,  but  because  thou, 
being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God.'  John  x.  83.  St.  John 
also,  as  I  then  observed,  understood  the  phrase  in  the  same 
manner*     *  Therefore,'  he  says,  <  the  Jews  sotfght  the  more  to 
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kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the  tabbadi,  bnf 
also  that  God  iiras  his  father,  making  himself  equal  iriih 
God**  This  is  the  apostle*s  own  construction  of  Chrisfs 
averment,  and  is  plainly  alleged  by  him  as  being  that  of  the 
Jews  also. 

When  Christ  was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  after 
sereral  vain  attempts  to  convict  him  of  any  crime,  the  high 
priest  *  adjured  him/  that  is,  put  him  upon  oath, '  to  tell  Urn 
whether  he  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  blessed '  God.  In 
answer  to  this  question,  thus  solemnly  put,  Christ  said,  '  I 
am;'  and,  as  a  proof  that  he  said  this  truly,  added,  *  and  ye 
shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power, 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  In  reply  to  this  decla- 
ration '  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes,'  and  declaring  aD 
farther  testimony  needless,  pronounced  him  guilty  of  blas- 
phemy for  this  saying ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Evan- 
gelists inform  us,  they  all  condemned  him  to  death. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  Christ  was  understood  by  the  Jews 
to  declare,  that  he  was  eqwd  to  God,  and  was  God,  by  assert- 
ing himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Of  this  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  because  it  is  asserted  both  by  the  Jews  themselves,  and 
by  the  Evangelist  If  then  Christ  was  a  man  merely,  he  was, 
for  aught  that  I  can  see,  truly  a  blasphemer.  For,  when  he 
declared  himself  to  be  God,  or  equal  with  God,  he  plainly  de- 
clared God  to  be  neither  greater,  wiser,  nor  better  than  him- 
self. But  to  assert  in  any  form  of  words,  that  the  infinite  Je- 
hovah is  of  the  same  character  with  a  man,  and  possessed  of  no 
more  greatness,  excellency,  or  glory  than  that  which  is  human, 
would  be  acknowledged  in  any  other  case  to  be  blasphemy, 
because  it  would  be  a  denial  of  all  the  perfections  of  (rod,  and 
an  ascription  to  him  of  all  the  frailties  of  man.  If  this  be  not 
blasphemy,  what  can  be  ? 

But  if  Christ  was  a  blasphemer,  he  was  justly  put  to  death 
The  law,  which  he  as  well  as  the  Jews  acknowledged  to  have 
been  given  by  God  himself,  required  the  blasphemer  to  be 
stoned;* as  a  blasphemer,  therefore,  he  was,  according  to  the 
requisitions  of  a  divine  and  therefore  a  just  law,  deservedly 
condemned  to  death. 

Thus,  according  to  this  scheme,  the  Jews  instead  of  being 
guilty  in  putting  Christ  to  death,  acted  meritoriously,  for  thej. 
only  obeyed  the  divine  law. 
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.   Btit  it  will  hfi  said,  Christ  did  not  iDtend  by  this 
lo  assert  that  he  was  Grod»  nor  that  he  was  equal  with  Grod. 
This  indeed  is  said,  and  must  be  said,  by  the  abettors  of  the 
Unitarian  scheme.    I  answer.  It  is  clear  that  the  Jews  thus 
understood  him,  and  that  he  knew  them  thus  to  understand 
him.    They  had  formerly  attempted  to  stone  him  for  using  the 
same  language ;  and  had  then  told  him  in  express  terms  the 
manner  in  which  they  construed  the  phrase.    The  Sanhedrim 
also  sufficiently  explained  to  him  their  own  views  of  it  by  pro- 
nouncing it  blasphemy.    In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  un- 
derstanding the  phrase,  he  saw  them  now  about  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  his  blood.    If  it  was  a  mistake  on  their  part,  he  was 
bound  to  remove  it    He  was  bound  not  to  suffer  his  own  oha- 
racter  ta  be  stained  in  their  view  with  the  crime  of  blasphemy. 
He  was  bound  to  use  language  as  he  knew  it  would  be  under- 
stood.   He  was  bound  not  to  lose  his  own  life,  nor  suffer  them 
to  incur  the  guilt  of  taking  it  away,  merely  through  a  mistake 
of  theirs.    If,  then,  they  are  supposed  in  this  case  to  have  sin- 
ned at  all,  they  sinned  only  through  a  mistake  which  Christ 
himself  voluntarily  created,  and  voluntarily  declined  to  remove. 
The  nn  therefore,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  lies,  on  this  supposition, 
primarily  at  his  door.    What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  solemn 
and  awful  charge  brought  against  the  Jews  by  St.  Peter? 
'  Him  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified,  and 
dain!       What  shall  we  say  of  the  whole  body  of  Scriptural 
representations  on  this  subject  ?    What  shall  we  s^y  of  the 
terrible  destruction  of  their  nation ;  of  their  judicial  blindness ; 
and  of  all  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  them  as  monu- 
ments of  the  divine  indignation  for  more  than  seventeen  hun- 
dred years? 

IV.  The  prophets  and  apostles,  according  to  the  same  doc- 
trine, cannot  be  vindicated  from  kading  mankind  into  the  iin 
ofidolatnf. 

The  prophets  and  apostles  have  in  a  great  variety  of  places, 
called  Christ  God,  The  true  God,  The  great  God,  The  mighty 
God,  Jehovah,  and  I  AM.  They  have  declared  him  to  be 
eternal,  self-existent,  incomprehensible,  almighty,  omnipre- 
lent,  omniscient,  and  immutable.  They  have  attributed  to 
hni  die  creation,  preservation,  and  government  of  all  things ; 
nd  the  acts  of  giving  life,  forgiving  sin,  judging  the  world, 
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and  rewarding  both  the  righteons  and  wicked.  Tley  hare 
ascribed  to  him  the  infinite  relations  of  Creator,  Presenrer,' 
Possessor,  Ruler,  and  final  Cause,  of  all  things.  Beyond  this, 
they  have  on  many  occasions  worshipped  him  themselves ;  and 
have  taught  us  that  God  requires  him  to  be  worshipped ;  and 
that  he  is  in  fact  worshipped  by  saints  and  angels  in  earth  and 
heaven.  They  have  also  exhibited  Christ,  when  on  earth,  as 
challenging  these  things  to  himself,  and  as  receiving  them  from 
others  without  reprobation  or  censure.  They  have  farther 
declared  him  to  be  the  only  Saviour  of  the  world,  a  cha- 
racter evidently  demanding  infinite  attributes,  and  according 
to  their  account,  challenged  by  Jehovah  as  exclusively  hb 
own. 

Beyond  all  this,  they  have  informed  us  that  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  declaring,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath, 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God ;  a  phrase  which  he  knew  was 
understood  by  them  to  be  no  other  than  a  declaration,  that  he 
was  Ood.  Yet,  though  knowing  this,  and  though  directly 
charged  with  blasphemy,  although  on  two  occasions  they  at- 
tempted to  stone  him,  and  on  a  third  pronoimced  him  g^lty 
of  death,  instead  of  explaining,  softening,  or  at  all  modifying 
the  declaration,  he  proceeded  directly  in  two  of  the  instances 
to  allege  proofs  that  he  used  this  declaration  with  exact  truth 
and  propriety ;  proofs,  which  in  themselves  are  a  direct  ar- 
rogation  of  the  divine  character.  The  Scriptures  of  truth 
they  also  declare  to  be  his  word ;  and  inform  us,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  who  inspired  them,  received  them  from  him ;  and 
that  Christ  himself,  when  promising  them  the  gift  of  inspira- 
tion, personally  told  them  this  wonderful  truth.  In  this  ac- 
count they  have  taught  us,  that  the  Scriptures,  which  they 
everywhere  style  '  the  word  of  God,'  are  no  other  than  the 
law  of  Christ  himself;  partly  uttered  by  his  own  month,  and 
partly  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conformity  to  his  pleasure ; 
and  accordingly  in  his  own  name  and  by  his  own  authority 
explained,  altered,  and  annulled  by  him  as  he  thought  proper ; 
and  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom,  as  we  shall  see  heresdfter, 
they  pronounce  to  be  a  divine  person,  was  commissioned  and 
isent  by  him  into  the  world  to  execute  his  purposes ;  an  act  of 
authority  on  tho  part  of  Christ,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel 
in  the  universe,  except  his  own  mission  from  the  Father. 
Filially,  in  the  view  which  is  given  us  of  the  heavenly  system 
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u  the  Bevdafioii  of  St  John,  we  find  the  Mine  exalted  rki* 
mctat  conpfetdy  lecogniied.  In  that  world  we  behold  him 
sittiDS  on  the  throne  of  infinite  dominion^  styled  *  the  tlirone 
of  Ciod,  and  the  Lamb;'  unfolding,  and  deolured  by  thov 
heavenly  host  to  be  worthy  to  unfold,  the  book  of  Gotlt 
eoonaek,  which  diey  ako  declare  no  being  in  the  uitiverte  to 
be  worthy  or  able  to  do ;  being,  together  with  the  Father,  the 
everlasting  temple  of  heaven;  controlling  all  the  afTniri  of 
thu  world,  of  heaven,  and  of  hell ;  the  light  and  glory  of 
heaven ;  and  the  bestower  of  future  and  everlasting  happiness. 
In  all  these  wonderful  oharacters  he  is  also  worshipped  in  that 
fjimouB  world  with  the  highest  ascriptions  which  were  ever 
made,  or  which  can  be  made,  to  Jehovah.  '  Worthy/  tliey 
ciy, '  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches, 
and  wisdom»  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  gloiy,  and  bless- 
ing. Every  creature,'  says  St  John, '  which  is  in  heaven,  and 
on  the  earth,  and  nnder  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea, 
and  aD  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying,  Blessbg,  and  honour* 
and  tjorj,  and  power,  be  unto  Him,  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever/  Of  all  these 
iUag^  it  is  to  be  remailLed,  that  they  are  expressed  on  every 
'MTFf'**"  iriiieh  admits  them,  and  m  every  fiorm  of  phraseology 
whidi  famgnage  can  easily  be  supposed  to  allow ;  commence 
with  Ae  first  chapter  in  the  BiUe,  and  terminate  only  with 
thefaut 

Now  let  me  ask^  Whedier  aO  these  thbgs  are  not  a  com- 
[Jete  exhihitioB  of  Cfarnt,  as  the  proper  object  of  reitgioim 
worship  t  But  the  apostles  have  dir^ctiy  and  faily  deelarfrd 
iD  these  dngs.  If  then  Christ  k  not  God,  have  they  not 
dearly  so  represented  him  as  to  persuade  aumfcind  that  he  is 
GSod,  and  diat  he  ii  to  be  worshipped  ? 

How  u  k  possible,  that  their  readers,  and  especially  the 
plans  SMn  who  eonatitste  oinety-nine  hnkbreddis  of  them,  how 
is  it  poiwiMi^  tiiac  any  men,  acknowledging  the  aposdes  to 
have  used  fangnagw^  as  other  men  use  it,  and  so  as  to  he 
understood  hy  dwse  fhr  whom  they  wrote  (an  admission  ahso- 
hiely  necessary  to  fflccnipate  them  (mm  plain  &aad,>  sbonid 
distinguish  between  ^  person  thus  described,  and  the  being; 
who  alone  is  die  prmier  ofa^eet  of  wonUp  f  What  ran  their 
minds,  what  <!an  any  mind,  add  fo  this  exhibitioo,  to  make 
such  a  being  mam  grpat  swfui,  bvdy,  glorious,  ssmI  godnhe  ? 
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Do  not  these  things  include  all  which  we  can  oosceif  e  to 
included  in  infinite  perfection?    Has  any  thbg  superior 
these  been  ever  published  to  mankind  ?    Has  any  thing 
published  in  any  other  instance  which  can  be  compared  witb 
these  ? 

But  if  Christ  be  not  truly  God,  he  cannot  be  worshipped 
without  idolatry.  He  himself  says,  and  recites  it  as  the  cchb- 
mand  of  God,  '  Thou  shalt  worship  Jehovah  thy  Ood,  and 
him  only  shalt  thou  serve.'  Can  inspired  men  then,  writing  a 
Revelation,  the  great  end  of  which  was  to  inculcate  the  unity 
of  God,  the  existence  of  but  one  (rod,  and  the  supreme  ob- 
ligation incumbent  on  all  men  to  worship  him  only,  can  such 
men  have  been  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  so  to  write  as 
they  have  actually  written  ?  Could  they,  being  Jews  with  the 
Old  Testament  in  their  hands,  have  so  written  even  of  them- 
selves, as  naturally,  not  to  say  necessarily,  to  lead  all  their 
followers  into  the  sin  of  idolatry  ?  That  they  have  so  written 
as  naturally  to  produce  this  consequence,  if  Christ  be  not 
God,  is  unquestionable ;  because  the  great  body  of  their  fol- 
lowers have  actually  understood  them  to  assert  the  Dmty  of 
Christ,  and  have  actually  worshipped  him.  The  Scriptures 
therefore  written  for  the  professed  purpose  of  preventing  ido- 
latry, have,  according  to  the  scheme  of  my  opponents,  been  the 
direct  cause  of  promoting  and  establishing  it  among  ahnost 
all  those  who  have  believed  them  to  be  the  word  of  God. 
Mr.  Belsham  accordingly  pronounces  the  system,  of  which  the 
worship  of  Christ  is  a  leading  principle,  *'  a  pernicious  system : 
a  mischievous  compound  of  impiety  and  idolatry.**  Lest  it 
should  be  supposed,  however,  that  those  who  adopt  this  wor- 
ship have  really  been  impious,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  Dr. 
Priestley  himself  expressly  says,  "  he  considers  the  principles 
of  Calvinism  as  generally  favourable  to  that  leading  virtue, 
devotion;  even  an  habitual  and  animated  devotion."  Ano- 
ther writer*  also,  no  way  favourable  to  these  principles,  says 
in  the  British  Encyclopedia,  f  "  If  we  consider  the  character 
of  the  Calvinists**  (whom  he  mentions  together  with  several 
others,)  "  when  compared  with  that  of  their  antagonists,  we 
shall  find  that  they  have  excelled  in  no  small  degree  in  the 
practice  of  the  most  rigid  and  respectable  virtues ;  and  have 

*  Robert  Forsythe,  Esq.  t  Article  Predestination. 
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been  Hie  Ugfaeat  honour  of  their  own  ages>  and  the  best  modtf 
fer  imilBtion  to  every  age  succeeding."  But  CalYinists,  to  a 
ttaa,  bave  been  worshippers  of  Christ;  as  have  also  been 
abnost  all  other  members  of  the  church  universal ;  and  to  this 
idolatry,  if  it  be  such,  the  Scriptures  .have  led  them.  Of 
eoone  the  guilt  of  leading  mankind  into  that  gross  sin  is, 
on  Aia  sdieme,  chargeable  to  the  prophets  and  apostles.  But 
ean  the  jvophets  and  apostles  have  led  mankind  into  the 
abomiiiable  sin  of  idolatry  ?  Can  the  principles  which  lead  to 
idolatry  be  favourable  to  habitual  and  animated  devotion? 
Can  ^  men  who  have  excelled  in  the  practice  of  the  most 
irigid  and  respectable  virtues,  who  have  been  the  highest  ho- 
nour to  their  own  age,  and  the  best  models  for  imitation  to 
succeeding  ages,  have  been  regularly  guilty  of  tlus  sin  ?  Can 
the  system  which  asserts  or  involves  these  things,  be  truth  ? 

Can  all  or  any  of  the  things  which  I  have  asserted  concern- 
iag  Christ  from  the  Scriptures,  be  true  of  a  man :  or  of  any 
creaUd  being  ?  Can  a  man,  can  an  angel,  be  the  first  cause 
or  last  end,  the  Preserver,  Proprietor,  Possessor,  and  Ruler  of 
all  things  ?  Can  a  creature  be  '  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory,  and  the  eiq>ress  image  of  his  person ;'  '  the  light  of 
tte  world,'  the  '  propitiation  for  sin,'  *  the  Saviour'  of  man- 
kind, or  the  object  of  religious  worship  ?  Can  any  religious 
man  on  a  death-bed  say,  "  Gabriel,  receive  my  spirit?"  or 
"  Lay  not  the  sin  of  my  murderers  to  their  charge?"  Can 
Gabriel  give  life,  raise  the  dead,  or  bestow  immortal  life? 
Can  he  judge  the  world,  reward  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
or  be  the  glory,  light,  and  temple  of  heaven  ?  What  would 
be  the  impression,  were  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  say,  "  I 
baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  Gabriel,  and 
of  t)ie  Holy  Ghost?"  or  "  The  grace  of  Gabriel,  the  love  of 
God  the  Father,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
be  with  you  alL  Amen  ! "  Would  not  these  things  beyond 
measure  shock  the  minds  of  any  Christian  assembly,  as  the 
most  palpable  blasphemy?  Was  there  ever  a  minister,  even 
ao  Arian  or  a  Socinian  who  could  bring  himself  thus  to  spedk 
in  such  an  assembly  ?  Would  not  this  be,  not  merely  com- 
paring or  likening  one  of  the  angels  to  Jehovah,  but  placing 
him  on  the  same  level  ?    Yet  these  things  are  said  of  Christ. 

Why  are  they  said  of  him,  if  his  nature  be  like  that  of 
Gabriel  ?    Why  are  they  seemingly  said  ?    Was  it  not  per- 
rojj.  II.  K 
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feetly  easy,  for  the  omniscient  God  to  have  said,  if  he  chose  to 
say  it»  thai  Christ  wom  a  mere  man^  or  a  mere  creaiure  ? .and 
so  to  have  said  this,  that  it  would  not  have  been  misonderstood 
even  by  the  plainest  man  I  Did  he  not  understand  language 
sufficiently  ?  Has  it  not  been  said  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
intelligible  to  all  men,  by  Arins,  Socinus,  ZuidLer,  Price, 
Priestley,  Belsham,  and  many  others?  Did  any  man  ever 
mistrust  that  they  have  not  said  it?  Was  not  Jehovah  more 
interested  to  say  it,  if  it  is  true,  than  they  were?  and  so  to  say 
it,  as  to  be  easily,  generally,  and  certainly  understood  ?  Was 
he  not  more  able  ?  Did  he  not  foresee  all  the  doubts,  diffi- 
culties, errors,  misconstructions,  and  consequent  sins  and  idol- 
atries,  if  they  have  indeed  been  misconstructions  and  idolatries, 
arising  from  unhappy  language  used  in  the  Scriptures?  Have 
not  the  Prophets,  who  '  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost;*  have  not  the  Apostles,  who  '  spake  the  things 
freely  given  to  them  of  God,  not  in  the  words  which  man^s 
wisdom  taught,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  taught,'  expressed 
the  mind  of  God  on  this  subject,  and  every  other,  in  die  very 
manner  chosen  by  God  himself?  Has  not  his  infinite  faith- 
fulness and  mercy  then  sufficiently  guarded  every  honest  mind 
against  this  erroneous  sin  ? 

But  if  Christ  be  not  the  true  God,  the  great  body  of  ChriS' 
tians  have  in  every  age  of  the  church  wholly  misunderstood 
the  Scriptures  concerning  this  most  important  doctrine,  and 
mistaken  infinitely  the  real  character  of  their  Saviour.     Of 
course  the  Scriptures  have  been  so  written,  as  that  the  natu- 
ral interpretation  of  them  is  a  source  of  total  and  dreadful 
error,  even  of  that  which  they  themselves  denounce  in  terms 
of  the  highest  reprobation,  viz.  idolatry.     For  the  interpreta- 
tion which  has  'been  given  them  by  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians in  every  age  and  country  in  which  they  have  existed,  is 
beyond  a  controversy  the  natural  interpretation.     That  mem 
who  first  make  a  phihsophiccd  system  of  religion,  and  then  enr 
deavour  to  reconcik  the  Scriptures  to  it,  should  understand 
them  falsely,  cannot  be  wondered  at ;  but  that  they  should  be 
falsely  understood  by  the  great  body  of  mankind,  wlio  for 
their  religion  come  to  them  only ;  and  yet  the  way  of  holiness 
be  stiU  a  highway,  in  which  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  shaU 
not  erry  is  a  position  which  is  yet  to  be  explained. 
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OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 


THE  LORD   KNOWETH    THE    TBOU0HT8    OF    THE    WKE,    THAT    TBBT 
iR£   VAIN. 

1    CORINTHIANS  III.  20. 

In  ihe  eighteenth  verse  of  this  chapter^  St  Paul  says, '  Let 
no  man  deceive  himself.  If  any  man  among  yon  seemeth  to 
be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be 
wise.  For  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with 
God ;  for  it  is  written,  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own 
craftiness.' 

These  words,  together  with  the  text,  are  paraphrased  by 
Doddridge  in  the  following  manner :  "  I  know  there  are  those 
among  you,  whose  pride  and  s^If-conceit  may  lead  them  to 
despise  this  admonition,  especially  as  coming  from  me ;  but 
'  let  no  man  deceive  himself  with  vain  speculations  of  his 
own  worth  and  abilities.     If  any  one  of  you  '  seem  to  be 
wise  in  this  world,'  if  he  value  himself  on  what  is  commonly 
caHed  wisdom  among  Jews  or  Gentiles ;  *  let  him  become  a 
fool,  that  he  may  be  wise  *  indeed.     Let  him  humbly  acknow- 
ledge his  own  natural  ignorance  and  folly,  and  embrace  that 
Gospel,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  world  proudly  and  vainly 
derides  as  foolishness,  if  he  desire  to  approve  himself  really 
*\    and  substantiaUy  wise,  and  to  reap  at  last  the  honours  and 
i^tvards  of  those  who  are  truly  so  in  the  sight  of  God.    '  For' 
ail '  the  boasted  '  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with 
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God ; '  who  with  one  glance  sees  through  all  its  yanity ;  as 
it  is  writfen  (Job  v.  13.)  '  He  entangleth  the  wise  in  their 
own '  crafty  '  artifice ; '  often  ruining  them  by  those  designs 
which  they  had  formed  with  the  utmost  efforts' of  human  policy^ 
and  were  most  intent  upon  executing.  And  again  it  is  said, 
elsewhere.  Psalm  xciv.  11,  '  The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts 
of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain.'  He  sees  how  they  ensnare 
themselves  in  their  own  subtleties;  and,  when  they  think 
themselves  most  sagacious,  are  only  amused  with  their  own 
sophistry  and  deceit.** 

This  paraphrase  expresses  exactly  my  own  views  concern- 
ing these  declarations  of  St.  Paul ;  declarations  which  appeir 
to  me  to  be  continually  and  abundantly  verified  by  experience. 
No  man  is  in  the  way  to  true  wisdom  who  does  not  first  be- 
come,  in  the  apostle's  sense,  '  a  fool ; '  that  is,  who  has  not  a 
just  and  affecting  consciousness  of  his  own  ignorance  and 
weakness,  his  utter  inability  to  devise  a  system  of  religion,  or 
to  amend  that  which  God  has  taught-;  and  who  is  not  alto- 
gether willing  to  submit  his  own  opinions  to  the  dictates  of 
inspiration. 

Concerning  the  text  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  observe^ 
that  the  word  ^sAoy«r/A(rf,  translated  '  thoughts,*  is  propeily 
rendered  reasonings ;  and  that  the  word,  translated '  tbo  wise,' 
IS  m^ciff ;  denoting  the  learned  men  of  Greece,  and  uLlImately 
of  other  countries,  most  usually  called  Philosophers.     *  The 
reasonings'  of  these  men,  as  the  apostle  proves  firom  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  in  the  sight  of  God — 
'  vain ;  *  or  utterly  incapable  of  accomplishing  the  end  to  whichtf 
they  were  then  chiefly  directed ;  viz.  the  formation  and  esta — 
blishment  of  a  sound  theological  system. 

What  was  true  of  these  men  in  ancient  times  is  equally  tiu^ 
of  men  of  the  same  sort  in  every  age.     Modem  wise  men 
no  more  able  to  perform  this  work  than  ancient  ones.    Hen 
the  proposition  in  the  text  is  written  in  the  absolute  or  unive^-^ 
sal  form ;  and  extends  this  character  to  the  reasonings  of 
men  employed  either  in  making  systems  of  theology,  or 
amending  that  which  is  revealed  by  God. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  declaration  experience  has  furnished 
most  abundant  evidence.     The  great  body  of  such  systems, 
eluding  all  which  have  been  originally  devised  by  jpan^  m^wd 
which  have  existed  long  enough  to  bcthoroughly  e: 
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hAVe  been  successively  exploded ;  and  as  objects  of  belief,  for- 
gotten. Those  which  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  scriptural  system,  have  been  generally  of  the 
same  firail  and  perishing  character.  Some  of  them,  however, 
under  the  wing  of  that  divine  authority,  which  by  their  abettors 
was  supposed  to  shelter  them,  and  under  the  garb  of  sacred- 
ness  which  was  lent  them  by  their  inventcors,  have  lasted  longer, 
and  been  more  frequently  revived.  New  forms  have  in  the 
latter  case  been  given  to  them,  new  arguments  suggested  in 
their  behalf,  and  the  splendour  of  new  and  respectable  names 
has  been  employed  to  recommend  them  to  mankind.  After  all, 
their  existence  and  their  influence  have  been  generally  limited 
by  bounds  comparatively  narrow. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subject  the  same  truth  is  completely 

evident.    Theology  is  the  science  of  the  will  of  God  cori" 

ceming  the  duty  and  destination  of  man.    What  the  will  of 

God  is  concerning  these  subjects  cannot  possibly  be  known, 

unless  he  is  pleased  to  disclose  it    That  it  is  disclosed  by  him 

in  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence  in  a  very  imperfect 

degree,  and  that  it  cannot  be  discovered  by  man  beyond  that 

degree,  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  would  make  even 

SL  plausible  pretension  to  good  sense,  or  candour.    All  that 

x^mains  undiscovered  in  this  way  must  be  unknown,  unless 

T^evealed  by  the  good  pleasure  of  God.    When  thus  revealed, 

i^t  can  never  be  safely  added  to,  diminished,  nor  otherwise  in 

^tny  manner  altered,  by  man.  To  him  whatever  God  is  pleased 

^  withhold  must  be  unknown.     By  him  whatever  God  is 

l>leased  to  reveal  must  be  unalterable,  either  as  to  form  or 

substance ;  for  no  authority  less  than  infinite  can  change  that 

^hich  infinite  authority  hzus  been  pleased  to  establish.     As, 

^lefore,  the  scriptural  system  of  theology  could  not  have 

^^D  invented  by  man,  so  neither  can  it  possibly  be  amended 

^J  man.     In  the  strong,  but  accurately  just,  language  of  St . 

'aul  on  this  subject,  *  Let  God  be'  acknowledged  to  be 

'  ^e ;'  hut  let '  every  man*  who  denies  or  opposes  what  he  has 

'Sealed,  be  accounted  '  a  liar.'     Or  in  the  still  stronger  Ian- 

S^^age  of  the  same  apostle,  '  though  an  angel  from  heaven 

Pteach  any  other  Gospel,  let  him  be  anathema.' 

Among  the  various  denominations  of  men,  denoted  in  the 
^-^t  by   '  the  wise,'  whose   *  reasonings   are  vain,'  are  in 
^Wed,  so  far  as  I  can  discern,  the  Arians  and  Socinians ;  or, 
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as  both  sometimes  choose  to  term  themselyes»  Unitariaiifl.  I 
feel  myself  obliged  to  warn  my  andiencey  that  this  iiaiiie» 
however,  contains  in  itself  an  error,  and  appears  to  have  been 
formed  with  a  design  to  deceive.  It  was  professedly  assnmed 
for  the  purpose  of  challenging  to  those  who  assnmed  it  the  ex- 
clusive character,  among  Christians,  of  believing  in  thq  unify 
of  God ;  and  of  denying  particularly,  that  Trinitarians  eoter- 
tain  this  belief;  whereas  Trinitarians  believe  in  the  unity  of 
God  as  entirely  and  absolutely  as  their  opposers.  That  every 
Trinitarian  asserts  this  of  himself,  every  Unitarian,  possessing 
a  very  moderate  share  of  information,  knows:  and  he. knows 
also,  that  the  charge  of  admitting  more  gods  than  one  cannot 
be  fastened  upon  the  Trinitarian,  except  by  consequences 
professedly  derived  from  his  doctrine,  which  he  utteriy  dis- 
claims. To  prove  that  such  consequences  do  indeed  follow 
from  it  is,  if  it  can  be  done,  altogether  fair  and  unobjection- 
able ;  but  to  charge  him  with  admitting  them,  while  he  utterly 
disclaims  them,  is  unworthy  of  a  disputant  assuming  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Christian. 

For  the  Assertion  which  I  have  made  above,  concerning  the 
Unitarians  generally,  I  am  bound  to  give  my  reasonsw  This 
I  intend  to  do  without  disguise,  or  softening ;  but  at  the  same 
time  with  moderation  and  candour.  My  observations  I  shall 
distribute  under  two  heads :  Answer^  to  the  objections  of  the 
Unitarians  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  objec- 
tions to  the  doctrine  of  Unitarians,  and  to  their  conduct  in 
managing  the  controversy.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  un- 
der either  of  these  heads  very  numerous  or  very  minute  articles 
can  find  a  place  in  such  a  system  of  Discourses.  All  that  can 
be  attempted  is,  to  exhibit  a  summary  view  of  such  particulars 
as  are  plainly  of  serious  importance. 

lu  the  present  Discourse,  it  is  my  design  to  answer  the 
principal  objections  of  Unitarians  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Of  these  the  first,  and  as  I  conceive  the  fundamen- 
tal one,  on  which  tlieir  chief  reliance  is  placed,  is.  That  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  three  Persons  in  0ne  God,  is 
self -con  t  radictory. 

This  objectiop,  therefore,  merits  a  particular  answer. 

Those  who  make  this  objection  to  the  public,  express  them- 
selves in  such  language  as  the  following :  "  The  Father,  ac- 
rordfng  to  tho  Triuitarian  doctrine,  is  God  ;  The  Son  is  God ; 
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aud  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God.  Here  are  three,  each  of  whom 
is  God.  Three  cannot  be  one,  three  units  cannot  be  one 
unit"  Were  this  objection  made  professedly,  as  it  is  actually, 
against  the  inconsistency  of  tritheism  with  the  unity  of  God, 
it  would  be  valid  and  unanswerable.  Equally  valid  would  it 
be  against  the  Trinitarians,  if  they  admitted  the  existence  of 
three  Gods,  or  if  their  doctrine  involved  this  as  a  conse- 
quence. But  the  former  of  these  is  not  true,  and  the  latter 
has  not  been,  and,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  sl^own.  Until 
it  shall  be  shown,  every  Trinitarian  must  necessarily  feel  that 
this  objection  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  his  own  case,  and 
although  intended  against  his  faith,  is  really  aimed  against  ano- 
ther and  very  distant  object.  Untiirthis  be  shown,  this  objec- 
tion will,  I  apprehend,  he  completely  avoided  in  the  following 
manner : 

1.  The  admission  of  three  infinitely  perfect  Beings  does 
not  mt  all  imply  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one. 

This  proposition  may,  perhaps,  startle  such  persons  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  as  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  hut  can,  I  apprehend,  be  nevertheless  shown  to  be 
true.     It  is  clearly  certain  that  the  nature,  the  attributes,  the 
views,  the  volitions,  and  the  agency  of  three  Beings  infinitely 
perfect  must  be  exactly  the  same.    They  would  alike  be  self- 
existent,  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  possessed  of  the 
same   boundless  moral   excellence.     Of  course,  they  would 
think  exactly  the  same  things,  choose  the  same  things,  and  do 
the  same  things.     There  would,  therefore,  be  a  perfect  one- 
ness of  character  and  conduct  in  the  three ;  and  to  the  uni- 
verse of  creatures  they  would  sustain  but  one  and  the  same 
relation  ;' and  be  absolutely  but  one  Creator,  Preserver,  Be- 
nefactor, Ruler,  and  final  Cause.     In  other  words  they  would 
be  absolutely  One  God.     This  radical  objection  therefore  is, 
even  in  this  sense,  of  no  validity. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  does  not  involve  the  existence 
of  three  infinite  Beings :  and  therefore  this  objection  does  not 
offect  it. 

The  striptural  account  of  Jehovah,  as  received  by  every 
Trinitarian,  is,  that  he  is  one  perfect  existence,  underived  and 
unlimited ;  and  that  this  one  perfect  existence  is  in  the  Scrip- 
tures declared  to  be  the  Father,  the  Soti,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
These,  in  the  usual  language  of  Trinitarians,  are  styled  Per- 
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sons,  because,  in  the  Scriptures^  the  three  personal  pronouliSy 
I,  thouy  and  he,  are  on  eveiy  proper  occasion  applied  to  tliem. 
As  this  is  done  by  the  Father  and  the  Son,  speaking  to  each 
other,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  speak- 
ing of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  we  are  perfectly  assured  that 
this  language  is  in  the  strictest  sense  proper.  Still,  no  Trini- 
tarian supposes  that  the  word  person  conveys  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  thing  here  intended ;  much  less  that,  when  it  is 
applied  to  God,  it  denotes  the  same  thing  as  when  applied  to 
created  beings.  As  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are 
distinguished,  some  terms  generally  expressing  this  distinc- 
tion seems  necessaryto  those  who  would  mark  it,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  three  together.  This  term  therefore,  warranted  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  has  been  chosen  by  Trinita- 
rians, as  answering  this  purpose,  so  far  as  it  can  be  answered 
by  human  language. 

If  I  am  asked,  as  I  probably  shall  be,  what  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  person  in  this  case;  I  answer,  that  I  do 
not  know.  Here  the  Unitarian  usually  triumphs  ovor  his 
antagonist.  But  the  triumph  is  without  foundation  or  reason. 
If  I  ask  in  return.  What  is  the  human  soul,  or  the  human 
body  ?  He  is  obliged  to  answer,  that  he  does  not  know.  If 
he  says,  that  the  soul  is  organized  matter,  endowed  with  the 
powers  of  thinking  and  acting;  I  ask  again.  What  is  that 
organization,  and  what  is  that  matter  ?  To  these  questions  he 
is  utterly  unable  to  furnish  an  answer. 

Shotdd  he  ask  again,  to  what  purpose  is  the  admission  of 
tho  term,  if  its  signification  is  unknown  ?  I  answer,  to  what 
purpose  is  the  admission  of  the  word  matter,  if  its  signification 
is  unknown  ?  I  farther  answer,  that  the  term  in  dispute  ecnres 
to  convey  briefly  and  conveniently  the  things  intended  by  the 
doctrine,  viz.  that  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  Grod,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  God :  that  these  are  three  in  one  sense,  and 
one  in  another.  The  sense  in  which  they  are  three  and  yet 
one,  we  do  not  and  cannot  understand.  Still  we  understand 
the  fact  'y  and  on  this  fact  depends  the  truth  and  meaning  of 
the  whole  scriptural  system.  If  Christ  be  God,  he  is  also  a 
Saviour ;  if  not,  there  is  no  intelligible  sense  in  which  he  can 
sustain  this  title,  or  the  character  which  it  denotes. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  is  asserted  in  the  Scriptures  to  be 
God,  in  eveiy  form  of  expression  and  implication,  from  the 
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beginiiing  to  the  end,  as  plainly  as  language  can  admit ;  and 
so  fiilly  and  variously  that,  if  we  deny  these  assertions  their 
proper  force,  by  denying  that  he  is  God,  we  must,  by  the  same 
mode  of  construction,  deny  any  thing  and  every  thing  which 
the  Scriptures  contain.  If  the  declarations,  '  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God,'  and  *  Christ,  who  is  over  all  things,  God  blessed 
for  ever,'  do  not  prove  Christ  to  be  God,  the  declaration,  '  In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,'  does 
not  prove  that  there  was  a  creation,  or  that  the  Creator  is  . 
Grod.  The  declaration,  '  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and 
without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  which  is  made,'  is  as  full 
a  proof  that  Christ  is  the  Creator,  as  that  just  quoted  from 
Genesis  is  that  the  Creator  is  God.  An  admission  or  denial 
of  tbe  one  ought  therefore,  if  we  would  treat  the  several  parts 
of  the  Bible  alike,  and  preserve  any  consistency  of  construc- 
tion, to  be  accompanied  by  a  similar  admission  or  denial  of  the 
other.  Here  then  is  a  reason  for  acknowledging  Christ  to  be 
God,  of  the  highest  kind ;  viz.  that  God  has  declared  this 
truth  in  the  most  explicit  manner. 

The  mysteriousness  of  the  truth  thus  declared,  furnishes 
not  even  a  shadow  of  reason  for  either  denial  or  doubt.  That 
God  can  be  one  in  one  sense,  and  three  in  another,  is  unques- 
tionable. Whatever  that  sense  is,  if  the  declaration  be  true, 
and  one  which  God  has  thought  it  proper  to  make  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  one  therefore  to  which  he  has  required  our 
belief  it  is,  of  course,  a  declaration  incalculably  important  to 
mankind,  and  *  worthy  of  all  acceptation.' 

The  futility  and  emptiness  of  this  fundamental  objection  of 
Unitarians,  as  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  suscep- 
tible of  an  absolute  and  easy  demonstration,  notwithstanding 
the  objection  itself  claims  the  character  of  intuitive  certainty. 
It  is  intuitively  certain,  or  in  other  language  self-evident,  that 
no  proposition  can  be  seen  to  be  either  true  or  false,  uuless 
the  mind  possess  the  ideas  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  so  far  as 
to  discern  whether  they  agree,  or  disagree.  The  proposition 
asserted  by  Tnnitarians,  and  denied  by  Unitarians,  is,  that 
God  is  tri'personal.  The  ideas  intended  by  the  words  God, 
(here  denoting  the  infinite  Existence,)  and  tri-personal,  are 
not,  and  cannot  be,  possessed  by  any  man.  Neither  Trinita- 
rians nor  Unitarians  therefore  can,  by  any  possible  effort  of 
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the  onderstandingy  discern  whether  this  proposition  be  true  or 
false ;  or  whether  the  ideas/  denoted  by  the  words  God  and 
iri-personal,  agree  or  disagree.  Until  this  can  be  done,  it  is. 
perfectly  nugatory,  either  to  assert  or  deny  this  proposition,  as 
an  object  of  intellectual  discernment  or  philosophical  inquiiy. 
Where  the  mind  has  not  ideas,  it  cannot  compare  them ;  wiiere 
it  cannot  compare  them,  it  cannot  discern  their  agreement  or 
disagreement ;  and  of  course  it  can  form  out  of  them  no 
proposition,  whose  truth  or  falsehood  it  can  at  all  perceive. 
Thus  this  boasted  objection  is  so  far  from*  being  conclusive,  or 
even  formidable,  that  it  is  wholly  without  force  or  applicati<». 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  may  still  be  asked.  Why,  if 
this  proposition  be  thus  unintelligible,  do  Trinitarians  adopt  it 
as  an  essential  part  of  their  creed  ?  I  answer.  Because  God 
has  declared  it.  Should  it  be  asked.  Of  what  use  is  a  propo- 
sition, thus  unintelligible?  I  answer.  Of  inestimable  use: 
and  this  answer  I  explain  in  the  following  manner.  The  unin- 
telligibleness of  this  doctrine  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
which  it  declares,  and  not  in  the  fact  declared.  The  nature  of 
the  thing  declared  is  absolutely  unintelligible ;  but  the  fact  is, 
in  a  certain  degree,  understood  without  difficulty.  What  God 
is,  as  one  or  as  three  in  one,  is  perfectly  undiscemable  by 
us.  Of  the  existence  thus  described  we  have  no  conception. 
But  the  assertions,  that  he  is  one,  and  that  he  is  three  in  (me» 
are  easily  comprehended.  The  propositions,  that,  the  Father 
is  God,  that  the  San  is  God,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God, 
and  that  these  three  are  one  God,  are  equaUy  intelligi- 
ble with  the  proposition,  that  there  is  one  God.  On  these 
propositions,  understood  as  facts,  and  received  on  the  credit 
of  the  divine  witness,  and  not  as  discerned  by  mental  specula- 
tion, is  dependent  the  whole  system  of  Christianity.  The  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  is  therefore  supreme. 

The  utmost  amount  of  all  that  can  be  said  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is,  that  it  is  mysterious,  or  inexplicable. 
A  mystery,  and  a  mystery  as  to  its  nature  wholly  inexplicable, 
it  is  cheerfully  acknowledged  to  be  by  every  Trinitarian  ;  but 
no  Trinitarian  will  on  that  account  admit  that  it  ought  to  be 
less  an  object  of  his  belief.  Were  the  faith  or  even  the  know- 
ledge of  man  usually  conversant  about  objects  which  are  not 
myterious,  mysteriou»ness  might,  with  a  better  face,  be  ob- 
jected against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     But  mystery  en- 
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yelopes  almost  all  the  objects  of  both.  We  believe,  nay,  we 
know  the  existence  of  one  God ;  and  are  able  to  prove  him 
solf-Axistenty  omnipresent,  omniscient,  almighty,  unchangeable^ 
and  etemaL  Bnt  no  more  absolute  mysteries  esist  than  in  the 
being,  nature,  and  at^butes  of  God.  The  soul  of  man,  the 
body  of  man,  a  vegetable,  an  atom,  are  all  subjects  filled  with 
mysteries,  and  about  them  all  a  child  may  ask  questions  which 
no  Philosopher  can  answer.  That  God,  therefore,  should  in 
his  exi$tenc€  involve  many  mysteries  inexplicable  by  us,  is  so 
&r  from  violating  or  stumbling  a  rational  faith,  that  it  ought 
to  be  presumed.  The  contrary  doctrine  would  be  still  more 
mysterious,  and  far  more  shock  a  rational  mind. 

"  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  says  a  writer*  of  dis- 
tinguished abilities  and  eloquence,  '*  it  is  even  more  amazing 
than  that  of  the  incarnation :  yet,  prodigious  and  amazing  as 
it  is,  such  is  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  God,  that  I  be- 
five  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  prove  from  thence,  that  it 
cannot  possibly  be  true.    The  point  seems  to  be  above  the 
leach  of  reason,  and  too  wide  for  the  grasp  of  human  un- 
derstanding.   However,  I  have  often  observed,  in  thinking  of 
the  eternity  and  immensity  of  God ;  of  his  remaining  from 
eternity  to  the  production  of  the  first  creature,  without  a  worid 
to  govern,  or  a  single  being  to  manifest  his  goodness  to ;  of 
the  motives  that  determined  him  to  call  his  creatures  into  be- 
^g ;  vhy  they  operated  when  they  did,  and  not  before ;  of 
his  raising  up  intelligent  beings,  whose  wickedness  and  misery 
he  foresaw ;  of  the  state  in  which  his  relative  attributes,  jus- 
tice, bounty,  and-  mercy  rem?ined  through  an  immense  space 
of  duration,  before  he  had  produced  any  creatures  to  exercise 
them  towards ;  in  thinking,  I  say,  of  these  imfathomable  mat- 
ters, and  of  his  raising  so  many  myriads  of  spirits,  and  such 
prodigious   masses    of  matter   out   of  nothing;    I  am   lost 
and  astonished,   as   much  as  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Trinity.     There  is  but  a  small  distance  in  the  scale  of  being 
Between  a  tnite  and  me  ;  although  that  which  is  food  to  me  is 
a  world  to  him,  we  mess,  notwithstanding,  on  the  same  cheese, 
breathe  the  same  air,  and  are  generated  much  in  the  same 
manner ;  yet  how  incomprehensible  must  my  nature  and  ac- 
tions be  to  him !     He  can  take  in  but  a  small  part  of  me 

*  Skelton.     Deism  Revealed,  Dialogue  vi. 
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with  his  eye  at  ouce ;  and  it  would  be  the  work  of  his  life  to 
make  the  tour  of  my  ami ;  I  can  eat  up  hb  woiid»  iinmeDse 
as  it  seems  to  him,  at  a  few  meals :  he,  poor  r^tile !  cannot 
tell  but  there  may  be  a  thousand  distinct  beings,  or  persons* 
such  as  mites  can  conceive,  in  so  great  a  being.  By  this  com* 
parison  I  find  myself  vastly  capacious  and  comprehensiye ; 
and  begin  to  swell  still  bigger  with  pride  and  high  thoughts; 
but  the  moment  I  lift  up  my  mind  to  God,  between  whom  and 
me  there  is  an  infinite  distance,  then  I  myself  become  a  mite, 
or  something  infinitely  less ;  I  shrink  almost  into  nothing.  1 
can  follow  him  but  one  or  two  steps  in  his  lowest  and  plain- 
est works,  till  all  becomes  mystery  and  matter  of  amazement 
to  me.  How,  then,  shall  I  comprehend  himself?  How  shall 
I  understand  his  nature,  or  account  for  his  actions  ?  In  these, 
he  plans  for  a  boundless  scheme  of  things,  whereas  I  can  see 
but  an  inch  before  me.  In  that  he  contains  what  is  infinitely 
more  inconceivable  than  all  the  wonders  of  his  creation  put 
together ;  and  I  am  plunged  in  astonishment  and  blindness, 
when  I  attempt  to  stretch  my  wretched  inch  of  line  along  tho 
immensity  of  his  nature.  Were  my  body  so  large  that  I  could 
sweep  all  the  fixed  stars  visible  from  this  world  in  a  deer 
night,  and  grasp  them  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand,  and  were  my 
soul  capacious  in  proportion  to  so  vast  a  body,  I  should,  not- 
withstanding, be  infinitely  too  narrow  minded  to  conceive  his 
wisdom  when  he  forms  a  fly ;  and  how  tlien  should  I  think  of 
conceiving  of  himself?  No,  thb  is  the  highest  of  all  impossi- 
bilities. His  very  lowest  work  checks  and  represses  my  vain 
contemplations ;  and  holds  them  down  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  him.  When  we  think  of  God  in  this  light,  we  can  easily 
conceive  it  possible,  that  there  may  be  a  trinity  of  persons  io 
his  nature." 

II.  It  is  asserted  by  Unitarians,  that  the.  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  anti-scripturaL 

It  has  undoubtedly  been  observed,  that  in  this  Discourse  I 
have  considered  objections  against  the  Deity  of  Christ  and 
the  Trinity,  as  being  commensurate.  The  reason  is  that,  so 
fur  as  my  knowledge  extends,  those  who  deny  one  of  these' 
doctrines,  deny  also  the  other.  Although  it  is  not  strictly 
true .  therefore,  that  every  objection  against  the  Trinity  must 
of  courfie  be  an  objection  against  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  yet,  us 
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tluji  18  die  nltimate  aim  of  almost  all  sach  objections,  actually 
made,  I  have  not  thoaght  any  distinction  concerning  tbem 
necessary  in  this  Discourse. 

As  this  objection  is  designed  to  be  extensiye,  and  is  capable 
4>f  being  indefinitely  diversified,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me 
to  take  notice  of  all'the  forms  in  whicli  it  may  appear.  .  It  will 
be  my  intention,  however,  to  dwell  npon  those  particular  ap- 
plications of  it  on  which  the  authors  of  the  objection  seem  to 
have  laid  the  greatest  stress. 

The  general  import  of  this  objection  is,  that  Christ  is  ex- 
hibiied  in  the  Scriptures  as  inferior  to  the  Father.  All  the 
alleged  exhibitions  of  this  nature  may  be  advantageously 
ranged  under  two  heads ;  Those  made  by  himself;  and  Those 
made  by  the  Prophets  and  Apostles, 

An  answer  to  the  principal  of  these  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
an  answer  to  the  rest. 

1.  Christ,  as  the  Unitarians  assert,  exhibits  himself  as 
inferior  to  the  Father,  and  therefore  declares,  in  unequivocal 
hsguage,  that  he  is  tiot  truly  God.  Particularly  (1.)  He 
dtdares,  that  he  is  not  omnipotent. 

John  V.  19.     '  Then  Jesus  answered,  and  said  unto  them, 
Verily,  Verily,  I  say  unto  yon,  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  him- 
self.'   And  again  in  the  30th  verse,  *  I  can  of  mine  own  self 
do  nothing/     And  again,  John  viii.  28.     '  Then  said  Jesus 
^to  them.  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  man,  then 
^  ye  know  that  I  am  He,  and  that  I  do  notiiing  of  my- 
^;  but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things.' 
It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  pretended  that  these  words,  in 
either  of  the  passages,  are  used  in  the  strict  and  absolute 
^ense.     That  Christ  coidd  literally  'do  nothing  of  himself,' 
wiQ  not  be  asserted  in  the  sense,     that  he  had  no  power  at 
all,  and  could  not  act  to  any  purpose  whatever.     Whoever 
Christ  was,  he  doubtless  possessed  some  degree  of  inherent 
power,  or  power  which  was  his  own ;  and  by  it  could  do,  at 
least,  some  such  things  as  are  done  by  men  generally.    What 
tlien  is  intended  ?     Undoubtedly,  either  that  Christ  could  do 
nothing,   compared  with  what  the  Father  can  do;  or  that 
Christ  could  do  nothing,  except  what  was  directed  by  the 
Father,  cuxording  to  the  commission  given  to  him  by  the 
Father,  to  act  in  the  mediatorial  character. 
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That  the  latter  is  the  true  interpretation  k,  in  my  vieir» 
unanswerably  evident  from  the  following  consideratioiui : 

[1.]  The  subject  of  a  comparison  between  the  power  ef 

Christ  and  that  of  the  Father  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  ang 

preceding  part  of  the  chapter,  either  by  himself  or  by  tie  Jems. 

The  only  debate  between  Christ  and  the  Jews  was  con- 
coming  the  rectitude  or  lawfulness  of  his  conduct.  As  the 
Jews  were  about  to  kill  him  for  having  acted  a]ilawfnUy« 
both  in  healing  a  man  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  in  saying  that 
God  was  his  Father ;  it  is  incredible  (because  it  is  impntiiig 
to  him  a  gross  absurdity,)  that  Chiist  should  here,  instead  of 
replying  to  the  accusation  of  the  Jews,  and  justifyuig  Us 
conduct  as  lawful,  enter  on  a  comparison  between  his  ability 
and  that  of  the  Father.  This  would  have  been  a  total  deser- 
tion of  the  important  subject  in  controversy,  and  ooiild  not 
have  been  of  the  least  use  either  for  the  purpose  of  justifyiog 
himself,  or  of  repressing  the  violence  of  the  Jews.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  have  been  the  assumption  of  a  subject 
totally  foreign,  totally  unconnected  with  the  case  in  hand, 
without  any  thing  to  lead  to  it,  incapable  of  being  understood 
by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  a  species  of  conduct 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  would  have  been  irreconcileable 
with  common  sense. 

[2.]  This  interpretation  is  refuted,  so  far  as  the  d^fecti 
is  concerned,  by  the  discourse  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

The  whole  drift  of  this  discourse  is  to  show  the  extent 
that  authority  which  Christ  possessed  as  the  mediator.    Isb 
displaying  this  authority,  he  also  displays,   necessarily,   tko 
power  which  he  possesses.     In  chapter  v.  19.  from  which  the 
first  of  the  objected  declarations  is  taken,  is  this  remarkable 
assertion :    ^  What  things   soever,  he,'   that  is  the   Father, 
*  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise.'     It  is  presumed 
that  not  even  a  Unitarian  will  imagine,  that  in  a  verse  io 
which  this  declaration  is  contained,  Christ  could  intend,  by 
any  phraseology  whatever,  to  exhibit  a  limitation  of  his  own 
power. 

With  this  complete  refutation  of  the  meaning  now  in  ques- 
tion in  our  hands,  it  can  scarce  be  necessary  to  observe,  that 
in  many  subsequent  parts  of  this  discourse  of  Christ,  it  is  also 
overthrown  in  the  same  complete  manner. 
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Thig  iDterpretatioii  being  thus  shown  to  be  fake,  tiie  other, 
the  only  remaining  one,  might  be  fairly  assomed  as  .the  trae 
interpretation.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  easily  evinced 
to  be  the  tme  one  by  other  considerations. 

[l.|  It  is  perfectly  applicdbk  to  the  case  specified. 
That  the  proposition  containing  it  expresses  what  is  tmey 
viz.  that  Christ,  as  the  mediator,  conld  do  nothing,  of  himself ; 
that  is,  that  while  acting  under  a  commission  from  his  Father, 
he  could  do  nothing  of  his  own  authority,  but  must  do  all 
diings  by  the  authority  and  agreeably  to  the'  commission  which 
he  had  received,  will,  I  suppose,  be  admitted  by  every  man. 
But  this  proposition  is  not  more  clearly  true,  than  it  is  appli- 
cable to  the  case  in  hand.  TS  Christ,  in  those  things  of  which 
he  was  accused  by  the  Jews,  acted  by  the  authority  and 
agreeably  to  the  commission  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Vather,  then  plainly,  that  which  he  did  was  right.  Of  course 
the  objections  and  the  animosities  of  the  Jews  were  without 
cmse,  and  wholly  reprehensible.  In  this  sense  the  answer  of 
Christ  was  perfectly  pertinent,  and  the  only  valid  answer 
ufaich  could  be  given. 

[2.]  That  this  is  the  true  meaning  is  evident  from  John 
YuL  28.  (the  last  ofthe  passages  quoted  above.)  '  Then  said 
Jesus  unto  them.  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son.  of  man, 
then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  he,  and  that  I  do  nothing  of 
myself;  but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me  I  speak  these 
thmgs.'  In  this  passage  Christ  infoims  the  Jews  that,  after 
they  had  lifted  him  up  on  the  cross,  they  should  know  that  he 
Was  the  Messiah,  and  that  he  did  nothing  of  himself:  not  that 
he  did  nothing  by  his  own  power ;  but  nothing  by  his  own 
authority.  The  former  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject ; 
theJatter  being  perfectly  applicable  to  it. 

Therefore  he  adds,  '  As  my  Father  hath  taught  me,'  or,  as 
ve  say  in  modem  English,  According  to  the  instructions  which 
I. Iiave  received  from  my  Father,  '  I  speak  these  things.'  It 
will  hardly  be  questioned  that  Christ  here  speaks  of  his  autho- 
lity  only,  and  not  at  all  of  his  power. 

['S.]  fVe  find  the  same  laf^uage,  used  in  the  same  manner, 
w  various  other  passages  of  Scripture,  In  Gen.  xix.  22. 
Ciirist  himself,  acting  in  the  same  mediatorial  character,  says 
to  Lot,  beseeching  him  to  permit  himself  and  his  family  to 
escape  to  Zoar, '  Haste  thee,  oscapo  thither ;  for  I  cannot  do 
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any  thing  till  thon  be  come  thither.'  It  will  not  be  pretended 
that,  so  far  as  ms  power  only  was  concemed,  Christ  could  not 
as  easily  have  begun  the  work  of  destroying  the  cities  of  the 
plain  before  Lot  had  escaped,  as  afterwards.  But  as  it  was 
a  part  of  the  divine  determination  to  preserve  Lot  and  his  fih 
mily,  so  the  authority  of  Christ  did  not  in  this  case  extend  to 
any  thing,  nor  permit  him  to  do  any  thing,  which  involved  the 
destruction  of  Lot. 

Numbers  XKii.  18.  Balaam  says,  ^  If  Balak  would  give  me 
his  house>full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  word 
of  the  Lord  my  God,  to  do  less  or  more.'  This  declaration 
of  Balaam,  I  consider  as  expressing  fully  and  completdiy  the 
veiy  thing  which  in  the  objected  passages  Christ  expressed 
elliptically.  And  again,  chapter  xxiv.  12, 13.  '  And  Balaam 
said  unto  Balak,  Spake  I  not  also  to  thy  messengers  wUdi 
thou  sentest  unto  me,  saying.  If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house 
full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord,  to  do  either  good  or  bad  of  mine  own  mind ; 
but  what  the  Lord  saith,  that  will  I  speak?' 

I  shall  only  add  to  these  observations  the  obvious  one»  that 
persons  acting  under  a  commission  now  use  similar  langpiage, 
in  similar  circumstances. 

Should  any  one  question  whether  Christ  acted  under  a 
commission,  he   himself  has   answered   the  question  in  his 
intercessory  prayers,  John  xvii.  4.    '  I  have  glorified  thee 
the  earth;   I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest 
to  do.' 

From  these  observations  it  is,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  cl 
that  the  declarations  of  Christ  here  objected  to,  do  not  in 
sense  refer  to  his  power,  but  only  to  his  authority  as  mediator 
and  are  therefore  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  for  wlucA 
they  are  alleged. 

(2.)  The  Unitarians  object,  that  Christ  exhibits  himself  €U 
inferior  to  the  Father  in  knowledge. 

The  passage  quoted  to  prove  this  assertion  is  especially, 
Mark  iii.  31.  '  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no 
man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son, 
but  the  Father.' 

Hero  it  is  said,  Christ  confesses  himself  to  be.  ignorant  of 
the  day  and  hour  specified. 

On  this  objection  I  observe. 
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[1.]  That  the  sul^ect  of  which  Christ  is  here  declared  to 
he  ignorant,  is  a  subject  which  demanded  no  greater. extent  of 
knowledge,  or  rather,  which  demanded  knowledge  in  a  less  ex- 
tent, than  many  subjects  disclosed  by  him  in  the  same  prophecy. 
The  subject  is  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In 
this  yery  pwphecy,  as  well  as  in  various  others,  he  had  uttered 
many  things  which  appear  to  demand  as  great  a  measure  of 
prescience  as  this  can  be  supposed  to  have  done.  Such  were, 
the  arising  of  false  Christs  and  fake  prophets ;  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  through  the  worid ;  the  earthquakes,  famines, 
and  pestilences;  the  fearful  sights  and  great  signs  which 
ahonld  precede  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  the  hatred  and 
treachery  of  parents  and  others  to  hb  disciples,  and  the  pro- 
traction of  the  ruinous  state  of  Jerusalem  until  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  should  be  fulfilled.  The  foreknowledge  of  the  par- 
tioolar  period  of  its  destruction  was,  certainly,  no  very  ma- 
terial addition  to  the  foreknowledge  of  these  things ;  and  would 
imply  no  veiy  material  enlargement  of  the  mind  by  which 
they  were  foreknown.  Several  of  the  prophets,  it  is  to  be  re- 
ttembered,  were  furnished  with  a  foreknowledge  of  dates,  not 
differing  from  this  in  their  importance :  thus  Isaiah  foreknew 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Ephraim  ;  Jeremiah,  that  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity ;  and  Daniel,  that  of  the  death  of  Christ ; 
and  no  reason  can  be  imagined  why  the  foreknowledge  of  this 
particular  date  should  be  withholden  from  Christ,  even  if  we 
admit  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  when  so  many  other  things 
relating  to  the  same  event,  of  so  much  more  importance,  were 
Tevealed  to  him. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  small  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
Oredc  word,  0<^«,  has  here  the  signification  of  in^vi'^,  accord- 
u^  to  the  comment  of  Dr.  Macknight,  and  denotes,  not  to 
how,  but  to  cause  to  know ;  a  signification  which  it  sometimes 
1^,  as  he  has  sufficiently  shown :  particularly  in  1  Cor.  ii.  2. 
'  For  I  determined  to  know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified:'  that  is,  I  determined  to  make 
hunen  nothing  among  you,  &c.  If  this  sense  of  the  word  be 
admitted,  the  meaning  of  the  passage  will  be.  Of  that  day  no 
one  causeth  men  to  know,  but  the  Father :  that  is,  when  in  his 
providence  he  shall  bring  the  event  to  pass.  In  other  words, 
tbe  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  shall  not  be  disclosed 
by  prophecy,  but  shall  be  made  known  only  by  the  providence 
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of  Gbdy  bringing  it  to  pass.    I  need  not  S9y  that  was  litenliy 
the  fact 

[2.]  Christ  himself  inarms  us,  that  no  one  knows  tis  Sm 
but  the  Father,  and  that  no  man  knows  the  Father,  hut  the 
Son,  and  he.  to  whomJsoever  the  Sort  shall  reveal  Asm.* 

In  this  declara&)n  Christ  asserts,  that  he  possesses  a^a  es- 
elusive  knowledge  of  the  Father,  in  which  no  being  irhatever 
shares  with  him;  a  knowledge  totally  distinct  from. that  which 
is  acquired  by  revelation,  and  therefore  immediate  and  un- 
deri?ed. 

He  also  declares,  John  v.  30.  that  *  the  Father  shewelh 
him  all  things,  that  himself  doeth;'  that  he  *  searcheth  thp 
reins  and  the  heart,'  Be?,  ii.  33 ;  and  that  he  ^  is  with  Us 
disciples  alway,  to  the  end  of  the  world,'  Matt  xxviiL  30*  and 
therefore,  omnipresent ;  Peter  also  says  to  hini»  John  zxL  17. 
'  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things:'  an  ascription  which/  if  not 
tme,  Christ  could  not  have  received  withont  the  grossest  im- 
piety; and  which  he  yet  did  receive,  because  he  did  not 
reject  nor  reprove  it. 

But  he,  of  whom  these  things  are  said,  certainly  foreknew 
die    time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     If,  then,  the 
objected  text  denotes  that  Christ  did  not  know  that  time,  the 
declaration  cannot  be  true,  except  by  being  made  concemiiig 
Christ  considered  in  a  totally  different  character  and  sense 
from  those  in  which  the  same  book  teaches  us  that  He  *  knows 
the  Father,'  and  *  knows  all  things.'    It  is,  therefore,  not  a 
shift,  or  fetch,  or  evasion  in  the  Trinitarians  to  assert^  thut 
this  passage,  if  thus  understood,  is  spoken  of  Christ  in  haB 
human  nature  only,  and  not  in  the  nature  exhibited  in  the 
passages  with  which  it  has  been  compared.     On  the  contrazy^ 
it  is  a  •  deduction  from  the  Scriptures,  irresistibly  flowing  from 
what  they  say,  and  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  be 
either  consistent  or  true. 

(3.)  It  is  objected  by  the  Unitarians,  that  Christ  hat 
denied  himself  to  be  originally  and  supremely  good.- 

The  passage  chosen  to  support  this  objection  is  the  answer 
of  Christ  to  the  young  ruler.  Matt.  xix.  17.  *  Why  callest 
thou  me  good  ?  There  is  none  good  but  one :  that  is  Grod.' 
Here  Christ  is  supposed  to  disclaim  original  and  supreme 

*  Matthew  xi.  27. 
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ppodneMy  as  bebngmg  to  hinseif,  and  to  disdng^h  between 
oa  own  goodness  and  that  of  Qod. 

What,  the  real  reason  was  for  wfaidi  CShrist  gave  this  an- 
iwer,  I  shall  not  here  examine.  If  Christ  is  not  God,  then 
le  eertainly  would  disclaim^  and  oug^t  to  disobdm,  this  cha- 
■acter.  If  he  is,  then  this  assertion  does  not  at  all  declare 
liat  he  is  not  possessed  of  this  goodness.  The  decision  of 
Ins  question  will,  tfierefore,  determine  the  trae  application  of 
ins  answer. 

It  has  heretofore  been  proved  in  these  Discourses,  that 
CSurist  was  the  person  who  proclaimed  on  Mount  Sinai  his 
iwn  name  to  Moses.  This  name  he  declared  to  be,  '  the 
Loftd,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering, 
ilow  to  angei;  abundant  in  goodness  and  trudi.'  It  will  not 
be  contested,  that  the  person  who  made  this  proclamation  was 
good  in  the  original  or  absolute  sense.  Until  this  person  is 
proved  not  to  have  been  Christ,  the  objection  founded  on  this 
teott  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question. 

But  it  is  farther  to  be  remembered,  that  Christ  was  also  a 
man.  According  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinitarians,  there- 
fore,  as  entirely  as  to  that  of  their  opposers.  Christ  used  this 
dedaratlon  in  the  very  sense  in  which  they  allege  it,  with  the 
laost  perfect  propriety. 

(4.)  Christ,  as  the  Vhitariatts  aUege,  exhibits  his  inferiority 
to  the  Father,  by  praying  to  him. 

How,  if  it  be  admitted,  as  Trinitarians  universally  admit, 
Aat  he  was  a  ipan,  could  he  with  propriety  do  otherwise  ? 
He  was  placed  under  the  same  law,  and  required,  generally, 

to  perform  the  same  duties  demanded  of  other  men. 
(5.)  Christ  declares  himself  to  be  inferior  to  the  Father 

^  express  terms :  *  Tl/Ly  Father  is  greater  than  I ;'  and  '  My 

Father  is  greater  than  all.' 
These  declarations  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrine 

rf  the  Trinity,  in  two  ways.     First,  As  Christ  was  a  man ; 

Seeondly,  As  in  the  character  of  mediator  he  acted  under  a 

commission  from  the  Father.     He  who  acts  under  a  commis- 

iioQ  from  another  is,  while  thus  acting,  inferior  to  him  from 

viiom  he  received  the  commission. 

But  it  is  further  objected,  that  Christ  is  exhibited  as  infe- 
rior  to  the  Father  by  the  Prophets  and  Apostles. 

L  2 
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It  will  be  annecessary,  under  this  head,  to  mention  mora 
than  a  single  instance.  I  shall  select  that  instance,  which 
seems  to  be  the  favourite  one  among  the  Unitarians.  It  b 
contained  in  the  following  words,  taken  from  the  24th  and 
28th  verses  of  1  Con  xv.  *  Then  cometh  the  end»  when  he 
shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father/ 
and  '  When  all  things  .shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall 
the  Son  also  himself  be  subjected  unto  him  that  put  all  things 
under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.' 

To  comprehend  the  apostIe*s  meaning  in  these  declaratioiis 
it  is  necessary  to  remember,  that  Christ,  as  sustaining  the 
office  of  mediator,  received  from  the  Father  a  kingdom^  ae- 
cording  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  when  hb  mediatorial  oflke 
ceases,  because  the  purposes  of  it  arc  accomplished,  that  king- 
dom, as  we  should  naturally  expect,  is  exhibited  in  the  Scri|>- 
tnres  as  ceasing  also  ;  there  being  no'  end  for  which  it  should 
be  any  longer  retained.  Christ  will,  therefore,  deliver  it  up  to 
the  Father  when,  at  the  consimmiation  of  all  things,  he  '  pre- 
sents' to  him  '  the  church,  as  a  glorious  church,  without  spot, 
or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing;'  and  makes  his  final  tri- 
umphant entry  into  the  heavens. 

Concerning  the  latter  article,  here  objected,  that '  the  Son 
shall  then  be  subject  to  the  Father,'  it  can  scarcely  be  proper 
that  I  should  attempt  to  determine  thd  exact  import.  It  is 
perfectly  evident,  however,  that  this  must  be  true  of  the  human 
nature  of  Christ.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  act  of  rendering 
up  the  kingdom  which  he  had  received,  is  an  act  of  subjec- — 
tion  to  the  Father :  nor  does  the  passage  demand  any  othei^ 
interpretation. 

That  these  declarations  do  not  intend  what  the  objectors 
allege,  we  certainly  know.     'For  unto  the  Son' the  Fatlie^w^ 

*  saith  (  Heb.  i.  8. )  Thy  throne,  O  God !  is  for  ever  and  ever  - ' 

*  His  dominion  (says  Daniel)  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  whicrli 
shall  not  pass  away;  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not 
be  destroyed.'     '  He  shall  reign  (said  Gabriel  to  Mary)  over 
the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  kinsfdom  there  shall 
be  no  end.*     '  The  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb'  is,  as  w^ 
are  informed  by  St.  John,  the  throne  of  eternal  dominion  in 
the  heavens ;  out  of  which  *  proceeds  the  river  of  the  water  of 
life,*  or  the  endless  felicity  and  glory  of  all  the  happy  inha- 
bitants.    To  God  and  the  Lamb  also  are  equally  addressed 
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those  sublime  ascriptions  of  praise  which  constitute  the  peculiar 
and  everlasting  worship  of  saints  and  angels.  In  this  superior 
sense,  therefore,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  literally  endure 
for  ever. 

It  ought  here  to  be  added,  that  the  same  Apostle,  who  here 
says,  that  the  Father  put  all  things  under  Christ,  informs  us  in 
the  same  paragraph,  that  Christ  himself  *  put  all  things  under 
his  feet:'  and  elsewhere,  that  Christ  *  is  able  to  subdue  all 
things  unto  himself,'  and  that  '  he  is  head  over  all  things.' 
Phil.  iii.  21 ;  Eph.  i.  How  plain  is  it  that  he,  '  who  is  able 
to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself,  is  able  to  do  any  thing  ? 
that  he,  '  who  puts  all  things  under  his  own  feet,'  does  it  by 
his  own  agency ;  and  that  he,  who  is  now  '  head  over  all 
things/  is  of  course  qualified  to  be  *  head  over  all  things '  for 
ever? 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  THB  DOCTRINE  OF  UNITARIANS. 


THE  LORD   KNOWETH    THE    THOUGHTS    OF    THB    WISB,    THAT    THIT 
ARE   VAIN. 

1   CORINTHIANS  111.  90. 

In  the  preceding  Disconrgo  from  these  words,  after  obserring 
that  the  reasonings  of  mankind,  when  employed  in  deTising 
and  establishing  a  scheme  of  theology,  or  attempting  to  amend 
that  which  is  taught  by  God,  are  vain ;  I  mentioned  that,  in 
my  own  view,  the  Arians  and  Socinians  were  fairly  included 
within  this  declaration  of  Scripture.  For  this  assertion  I  con- 
sidered myself  bound  to  gi?e  my  reasons,  and  proposed  to  do 
it  under  two  heads : 

I.  Answers  to  their  obfections  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
TMnity ;  and, 

II.  Objections  to  the  doctrines  which  they  hold  concern- 
ing Christ,  and  their  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  conr 
troversy.  The  former  of  these  was  the  subject  of  the  preced- 
ing Discourse;  the  first  part  of  the  latter  shall  furnish  the 
materids  of  the  present. 

To  the  Doctrines  of  the  Unitarians  I  make  the  following 
objections : — 

I.  The  Arians  hold,  that  Christ  is  a  super-angelie  being^ 
so  much  greater  than  all  other  creatures,  as  to  be  styled  a 
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Ood ;  and  <•  paform  the  varunu  dmn9  ^j^Ecet  ascribed  to 
him  in.  ik$  ScripiwreMj  by  ddtgaied  power  and  authority. 

.  To  m7  own  mind,  this  doctrine  is  utteriy  inconsistent  both 
with  the  Seriptnres  and  reason. 

The  only  argoment  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  derived  di- 
rectly fifom  the  Soi^itares  to  support  this  opinion,  is,  that 
angels  are  sometimes  called  Aleim,  and  that  magistrates  have 
once  this  name  given  to  them.  That  neither  of  these  facts 
will  warrant  the  doctrine  in  question,  will  I  trust,  be  evident 
from  the  foUowing  reasons :  r 

1.  Angels  and  magistrates  are  catted  ty  this  name  only  in 
the  aggregate^  Oods;  no  angel  or  magistrate  being  ever 
called,  God  It  is  well  known  to  myandienoe,  thai  ttie  same 
name  is  also  given  to  the  idols,  of  the  heiathen ;  to  inimals, 
vegetables,  the  souls  of  departed  men,  or  demons,  and  to  all 
the  other  objects  of  heathen  worship.  The  term  Oods,  is 
here  evidently  used  in  a  figurative  sense ;  natural  and  obvious, 
because  the  heings  to  whom  it  is  applied,  sustained,  or  were 
supposed  to  sustain,  some  attribute  or  character  resembling 
those  which  belong  to  the  true  God.  Thus  Grod  says  to  Moses 
(Exodus  vii.  1,)  '  See,  I  have  made  thee  a  Ood  to  Pharaoh : ' 
that  is,  I  have  given  thee  authority  over  him,  and  armed  thee 
with  power  to  controul  and  punish  him.  In  the  same  maopAir 
mapstraies  are  called  lords,  and  kings,  because  they  rule  with 
aubordiiiate  power  and  authority. 

'  But  die  t«rm  Grod,  in  the  absolute,  is  never  given  to  any 
created  being,  unless  Christ  can  be  proved  to  be  a  creature :  a 
thing  which,  it  is  apprehended,  cannot  be  done.  To  him, 
however,  it  is  applied  in  many  instances,  without  any  qualifi- 
cflitioii,  or  any  notice  whatever  that  it  b  not  implied  in  .the 
highest  sense.  At  the  same  time  it  is,  when  applied  to 
kfan,  connected  with  other  objects  attributable  only  to  tbo 
DiBity. 

Thus  in  Romans  ix.  5,  when  Christ  is  said  by  the  Apostle 
to  be  Ood,  He  is  also  said  to  be  *  overall  things,'  and  '  blessed 
for  ever.'  Thus,  when  St  John  infonns  as,  that  *  the  Word 
was  God,  he  infonns  ns  also*  that  the  ^  Word  was  in  the  be- 
gioniiig,'  or. eternal;  *  was  in  the  beginning  with  God/  or  co- 
eternal  with  God;  and  that  '  aU  things  were' made  by  him,' 
or  that  he  was  the  Creator  of  ril  tUngs.  The  aftributmn, 
tkftiefaie,  !of  these  things  to  Christ,  when  he  is  called  God, 
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viz^  that  he  exiats  from  eternity;  is  co-eternal  with  God,  or 
the  Father ;  and  is  the  Creator  and  Rtiler  of  all  things ;  maiks 
in  the  most  definite  as  well  as  decisive  manner,  th^  meaning 
of  the  word  Ood,  when  applied  to  him ;  and  proves  that  it  is 
applied  in  the  highest  sense.  Nothing  parallel  to  this,  or 
distantly  resembling  it,  is  found  in  any  application  of  this  tenn, 
to  any  other  being,  except  God. 

2.  Christ  is  called  by  all  the  other  names  of  God,  exosfi 
0116,  viz.  the  Father. 

It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  Discourse,  that  Christ  is 
called  '  the  true  God,' '  the  great  God,*  '  the  ndghfy  God,' 
'  Jehovah,'  &c.  The  application  of  these  names  to  Christ,  is 
clear  evidence  that,  when  he  is  called  God,  this  appellation  is 
given  to  him  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  b  given  to  the 
Father;  to  whom  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  exclusively,  these 
other  names  are  also  given. 

3.  The  attributes  and  actions,  universally,  of  Ood  an 
ascribed  to  Christ.  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  Scriptures, 
which  give  this  name  to  Christ,  connect  with  it  all  the  other 
appellations,  together  with  all  the  attributes  and  actions  which 
make  up  the  Scriptural  character  of  God. 

In  all  these  respects,  the  application  of  the  term  Gods  to 
angels  and  magistrates  differs  totally  and,  I  apprehend,  infi- 
nitely from  that  of  God  to  Christ.  The  application  of  the 
term  Gods  to  angels  and  magistrates,  therefore,  furnishes  not 
the  least  reason  to  believe  that  Christ  is  called  God  in  the 
sense  alleged,  or  that  Christ  b  a  delegated  God. 

Having  removed  the  only  scriptural  argument  on  which  I 
suppose  any  serious  reliance  to  be  placed,  as  a  proof  that 
Christ  is  a  delegated  God,  I  proceed  to  observe,  that  this 
scheme  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  things  which  are  said 
of  him  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  utteriy  inconsistent  with  the 
ascription  to  him  of  the  names,  attributes,  and  actions  which 
have  been  just  now  mentioned.  Particularly  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  declarations,  that  he  *  made  all  things,'  and  that  *  he 
upholds  all  things,  by  the  word  of  his  power.*  In  the  account 
given  us  by  St  John  and  St.  Paul  of  the  creation  of  all  things 
by  Christ,  both  apostles  use  phraseology  which,  with  on  ex- 
actness scarcely  paralleled,  denotes  an  absolute  universality. 
*  By  him,'  says  St.  Paul,  '  were  all  things  created  that  are 
in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whe- 
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dier  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principaKtieSy  or  powers : 
all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him.'  *  All  things/ 
says  St.  John,  '  were  made  by  him ;  and  without  him  was  not 
one  thing  made,  which  hath  been  made.'  If  these  two  pas- 
sages do  not  denote  an  absolute  universality,  language  cannot 
express  it  Every  possible  as  well  as  actual  diing  is  either 
visible  or  invisible.  Every  actual  thing  which  is  either  visi- 
ble or  invisible,  it  is  here  expressly  said,'  Christ  created. 
'  Without  him,'  it  is  expi^essly  said,  '  was  not  one  thing 
made,  which  hath  been  made.'  Unless  therefore  something 
has  been  created  that  is  neither  '  visible  nor  invisible;'  un- 
less there  is  something  exbting  in  the  creation,  '  which  has* 
not  '  been  made ;'  there  is  nothing  which  was  not  created 
by  Christ. 

The  interpretation  of  these  passages  by  the  Unitarians, 
idiich  makes  them  mean  no  more  than  that  Christ  published 
the  Gospel  'and  constituted  the  church,  is  a  violation  of  com- 
mon sense  and  common  decency.  Let  us  try  the  same  mode 
of  construction  with  another  passage,  to  which  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  equally  applicable.  In  the  passage  quoted 
from  St.  Paul,  it  is  said  that '  Christ  created  all  things  that 
are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth.'  This  the  Unitarians 
say,  means  no  more  than  that  Christ  published  the  Gospel, 
^nd  constituted  the  church.  In  the  first  verse  in  Genesis  it 
is  said,  '  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.'  This,  I  say,  and  upon  their  plan  of  construction  am 
certainly  warranted  to  say  it,  means  no  more  than  that  in  the 
hejfinning  God  published  the  Gospel  and  constituted  the 
church.  Ought  not  any  man  to  be  deeply  ashamed  of  the 
prejudice,  and  strongly  to  censure  the  confidence,  which  has 
led  him  to  use  such  licentious  freedom  with  language  in  any 
case ;  especially  with  '  words  which  were  taught,  not  by  man's 
wisdom,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost?' 

Dr.  Price,  and  other  Arians,  attempt  to  evade  the  force  of 
these  and  the  like  passages,  by  introducing  a  distinction  be- 
tween formation  and  creation.  In  this,  however,  they  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  unhappy.  The  words,  used  by  St. 
John  are  *yMro,  and  y»yow ;  the  proper  English  of  which  is 
existed.  rnw/Aai,  of  which  they  are  derivatives,  signifies  also 
to  be  born,  to  spring  up,  to  be  brought  into  being  and  to  be 
emised  to  exist*     No  word,  therefore,  more  comprehensive 
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or  more  ^iprtipriate  to  the  pbject  in  view  can  be  "found, 
either  in  the  Greek  or,  so  far  as  I  can  see/  in  anj-  other 
language.  The  Vord  used  by  St.  Paul  is  t»ri4r9w^  fiom  »ri^; 
the-  appropriate  meaning  of  which,  as  yon  well  know*  is  to 
CTMte.  As,  therefore,  the  act  of  creating  all  things  in  Ihe 
most  absolute  sense  is,  in  the  most  express  smd  uneqoiTpcal 
language,  ascribed  to  Christ  by  diese  q>ostIe8,  by  what  mufho- 
rity  or  with  what  decency  can  it  be  denied  by  any  inan  ? 

The  work  of  creating  all  things  Christ  performed  by  his 
command.  All  things,  abo,  he  vpholds  by  the  same  ward  of 
his  power i  If  these  acts,  and  this  manner  of  performing  them, 
are  not  proofs  of  infinite  poS^er,  such  proofr  have  never  ex- 
isted. It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Apostle  asserts  direcdy, 
that  Christ '  upholds  all  thmgs  by  the  word  of  his  own  power  ;* 
ri  fniJMrt  ms  ^wofutts  «rr5.  This  act,  therefore,  is  not  per- 
formed by  delegated  power;  and  neither  of  these  acts  conid 
possibly  be  performed  by  any  being,  except  oit«,  whose  power 
is  without  limitation. 

Among  the  numerous  other  things  ascribed  to  Christ,  which 
are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  his  being  a  de- 
legated God,  I  shall  mention  only  two ;  as  the  mention  of 
more  would  demand  a  longer  time  than  can  now  be  devoted 
to  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  first  is,  that  divme  worship 
was  rendered  to  him  hy  inspired  persons  on  earth,  amd  is  also 
rendered  to  him  in  heaven.  This,  it  is  presumed,  has  been 
proved  beyond  controversy.  Stephen  prayed  to  him.  Paul 
prayed  to  him :  and  the  whole  Christian  church  was,  at  i 
commencement,  distinguished  by  the  appeUation  otihou  wh 
invoked  the  name  of  Christ  in  prayer.  The  anthems  c 
praise  in  the  heavens,  jiung  by  saints  and  angds,  ascribe  t 
him,  both  separately  and  jointly  with  the  Father,  that  pecm 
liar  glory  and  honour  which  is  expressive  of  the  highest  wor- 
ship of  the  heavenly  inhabitants.  But  Christ  himself  says, 
quoting  Deut.  vi.  18 ;  and  x.  20,  '  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.'  No  creature^ 
therefore,  can  be  lawfully  worshipped ;  but  Christ  is  lawfully 
worshipped ;  for  he  is  worshipped  by  apostles,  angels,  and  glo- 
rified saints. 

The  second  and  last  thing  of  this  nature  is,  that  Christ  it 
immutable.  '  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever.'    If  Christ  were  only  the  exalted  creature,  the  su* 
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pQr*aiigdi»  being,  the  delegated  "Qod,  idiom  thd  Arians  de- 
dmed  tutt  to  be,  he  would  of  all  yirtaoiiB  bemgB  be  the  most 
clMHigeable'-;  bet^aose,  with  his  soperior  faodtiefl  and  advan- 
tageSf  he  woidd  ad?ance  more  rapidly  ia  kiiowledge»  add  virtno, 
and  in  power  also ;  fo^  the  increase  of  knowledge  irin  itself 
Ae  indneiase  of  power.    Such  a  being  cannot  possibl;^/there- 
fete^  be  ^  the  Je^ns  Christ,  who  is  ikie  same,  jesterdajr,  to-daj, 
and  fi>r  ever.*    At  die  same  time  it  is  fartiber  to  be  HDnrarked, 
fliat  a  wondeifhl  instance  of  change  is  asserted  of  Clttist,  if  he 
be  diis  super-angelic  being,  in  the  Scriptores  themsehres;    St. 
Lake'  deblares,'  that  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  *  he  in- 
creflied  in  Wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  faV6ur  with  Gk>d  and 
man/.    According  to  the  Arians,  tiiis  super-an|;eUc  behag,  Ae 
greatest  <tfaB  created  mhids,  broa^t  into  existence  antece- 
dently to  every  other  creature,  was  uliifed  t<>  the  body  of  an 
iafiuity  and  bom  of  &e  virgin  Maiy,  and  thus  constituted  the 
person  named  Jesus  Christ  in  ^  Scriptures.    Uns  infhnt 
differed  so  little  from  other  infknts  as  to  intelfigende^  that  die 
first  time  he  was  regarded  as  extraordinary^,  appears  plainly  to 
have  been  the  time  vdien  lie  conversed  with  the  Jewidi  doctors 
in  tine  temple;  as  re^rded  in  the  Micond  chapter  of  8t  lAike. 
At  this  time  he  was  observed  to  increase  m  wisdcMu,'  so  as  to 
increase  in  favour  with  mankind.     He  also  actually  increased 
m  wisdom,  and  actually  increased  in  favour  with  Ged.     He 
thevefiKe  changed,  not  only  reatty' but  obviously.    If,  then, 
He  admit  that  Christ  was  this  super-angelic  being,  we  must 
abo  admit  that  he  was  not  the  Christ,  who  was  '  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever/    But  we  cannot  admit  Christ 
to.  be  tUs  being.    From  infmcy  to  twelve  years  of  age  he 
had  unceasingly  changed  also.     What,  then;  was  'his  mind 
when  he  was  bom;  or  when  he  had  arrived  at  one/or  two 
years  of  age  ?    Doubdess^  as  much  inferior  to  what  it  was  at 
tw^e  years  of  age,  as  other  inftnts  are  to  what  thej^  become 
at  the  aame  period.  >But  how'evident  is  it,  ths^t  such  an  infan- 
tine mind  could  not  be  a  super-angeKc  mind.    The  change, 
it  is  to  be  remembered;  is  declared  by  the  evangelist  to  be 
real,  and.  not  merely  apparent.    And  it  is  presumed* no  Arian 
will  admit  that  his  infantine  character  was  merely  assumed  and 
bfpoeritical.    Arians  will  imdoubtedly-  agtec,  that  he  was  then 
equally  sincere,  as  ever  afterwards.    But  a  snper  angelic  mind 
must  have  lost  all  its  peculiar  powers  and  characteristics^  to 
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have  become  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Christ  in  his  infanej,  or 
his  childhood.  Such  a  mind,  originally  formed  \rith  these  sob- 
lime  faccdties,  existing  in  a  singular  proximity  to  Jehovah,  and 
expanded  and  exalted  by  his  peculiar  advantages  for  improv- 
ing in  knowledge  and  virtue,  throughout  four  thousand  years, 
must  have  risen  to  so  transcendent  a  height  of  intelloctoai 
and  moral  attainments  as,  if  it  were  not  entirely  changed  in  its 
whole  character,  must  have  excited  the  attedtion,  the  amaae- 
ment,  and  probably,  if  it  had  not  forbidden  it,  the  worship  of 
every  spectator.  At  the  same  time,  such  powers  and  attain-' 
ments  must. have  been  so  utterly  incomprehensible  by  man- 
kind, that,  however  rapidly  they  had  increased,  the  cliange 
could  never  have  been  perceptible  by  such  eyes  as  theirs.'  It 
is  therefore  certain  that,  if  the  Christ  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
this  super-angelic  being,  he  ceased  to  be  super-angelic, 
united  to  the  body  of  an  infant ;  and  differed  in  no  other  re- 
spect from  the  minds  of  other  infants,  except  that  he  was 
perfectly  holy,  and  possessed  a  superior  susceptibility  of  wis- 
dom. In  other  words,  he  was  changed  into  a  human  being, 
perfect  indeed,  as  such,  but  still  a  human  being ;  and  shorn 
wholly  of  his  super-angelic  greatness.  If  Arians  will  put  these 
things  together,  it  is  behoved,  that  themselves  will  acknow- 
ledge mysteries,  of  an  inexplicable  kind,  to  be  contained  in 
this  part  of  their  system. 

Nor  b  this  idea  of  a  delegated  God  a  whit  more  consistent 
with  reason.  Nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  reason,  than 
that  a  finite  being  should  have  made  the  universe;  should 
uphold  it ;  should  possess  it ;  should  govern  it ;  should  judge 
and  reward  its  intelligent  inhabitants;  should  forgive  their 
sins ;  should  be  the  source  of  life ;  should  communicate  endless 
life ;  and  should  be  the  ultimate  end  for  which  they  and  all 
things  else  were  created.  Every  one  of  these  things  is  not 
only  utterly  aside  from  the  dictates  of  reason  on  this  subject, 
a  mystery  utterly  inexplicable ;  but  is  directly  repugnant  to 
common  sense.  Nothing  is  more  strongly  realized  by  reason, 
than  that '  Ue  who  built  all  things  is'  very  '  Grod ;'  that  he 
who  made  the  universe  can  alone  uphold,  possess,  or  govern 
it ;  or  be  the  ultimate  end  for  which  it  was  created ;  or  do  all 
or  any  of  the  things  just  now  recited.  If  this  being  be  not ' 
God,  in  the  absolute  sense,  reason  has  no  knowledge  and  no 
evidence  that  there  is  a  God. 
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-  Accordingly  Dr.  Priestley  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  observed, 
and  justly,  that  no  doctrine  is  more  preposterous*  than  the  doc- 
trine that  Christ  created  the  world,  and  that  yet  he  is  not 
Gt)d.  Still  the  Scriptures  assert  in  terms  as  comprehensiye, 
as  precise,  as  appropriate,  and  as  unambiguous  as  human 
language  can  fiomish,  that  Christ '  created  every'  individual 
'  thing  that  hath  been  made.'  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  language, 
chosen  by  €rod  himself  to  express  his  views  on  .the  subject. 
Dr.  Priestley  asserts,  that  Christ' is  not  God!  The  manner 
in  which  he  satisfies  himself  concerning  this  declaration  will 
be  examined  hereafter. 

II.  If  these  things  are  preposterously  and  irreconcileably 
asserted  concerning  a  super-angelic  being — a  delegated  God, 
what  shall  we  say  concerning  their  comptttibUity  with  the 
Socmian  doctrine,  that  Christ  is  a  mere  man  ?  If  the  fact 
had  not  already  taken  place,  would  it  not  be  absolutely  incre- 
dible, that  any  sober  man  living  should  believe  such  assertions 
as  these?  Let  me  however,  before  I  make  them,  instead  of 
the  name  of  a  man  substitute  that  of  Gabriel ;  a  being,  in 
holiness,  wisdom,  and  power  originally  superior  to  any  man ; 
and  in  a  still  higher  degree  superior  by  the  improvements 
made  in  them  all  through  the  four  thousand  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  work,  of  redemption.  This  I  do,  that  the  repetition 
of  the  name  of  a  man  may  not  shock  the  ears  of  my  audience, 
while  I  am  making  a  simple  and  perfectly  equitable  statement, 
in  that  very  form  in  which  it  must  be  made  by  every  consci- 
entious man,  before  ho  can  feel  himself  warranted  to  receive 
it  *  In  the  beginning  was '  Gabriel;  *and'  Gabriel  'was 
with  God ;  and '  Gabriel '  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the 
bfeg^nning  with  God.  By  him  were  all  things  made;  and 
without  him  was  not  one  thing  made,  which  hath  been  made. 
And '  Gabriel  *  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,)  full  of  grace  and  truth.'*  '  For  by '  Gabriel  *  were 
all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  aro  in  earth ; 
visible  and  invisible.  All  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for 
him.  And  by  him  all  things  consist  ;'f  '  and  he  is  head  over 
all  things  unto  his  church/      '  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the 

•  John  i.  1—3,  14.  t  ^'^'  »•  *6»17,  t'Eph.  i.  22. 
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flesh,'  Oabrid  *■  wmBp  who  b  over  all  thingi,  Grod  UcMRd  tar 
ever.**  Gabriel;  *  who  being  in  the  fonn  of  Grod,  tbovghl 
it  no  robbery  to.be  eqnal  with  God ;  but  made  himself  of  no 
reputation,  and  took  open  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men.  And,  being  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man,  he  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross.  Wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given 
him  a  name,  which  is  above  every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of' 
Chbriil  Veveiy  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  th^  eveiy 
tongue  should  confess,  that  he  is  Lord,  to  the^gloiy  ct 
God  the  Father.' t  *  Hearken  unto  me,  O  Jacob  my  servant; 
and  Israel  whom  I  have  called.  I  am  he :  I  am  the  first; 
and  I  am  the  last.  Mine  hand  also  hath  laid  the  foundatioo 
of  the  earth ;  and  my  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens^ 
I  call  unto  them;  they  stand  up  together.  Come  ye  near 
unto  me ;  hear  ye  diis :  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret  &om  the 
beginning.  From  the  time  that  it  was,  there  I  am.  And  now 
the  Lord  Jehovah  and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  meJ'l  '  God,  who 
at  suadry  times,  and  in  diyeis  manners,  spake  nnto  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  nnto 
us  by '.  Gabriel ;  '  who,  being  the  brightness  of  his  gloiy,  and 
the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  upholding  all  things  by 
the  word  of  his  power.'§  *  The  throne  of  God  and '  GabrielJjJi 
*  And'  Gabriel  *  hath  on  his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh  a  name 
written,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.'^  '  Every  creature 
which  is  in  heaven,  and  in  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  in 
die  sea,  heard  I  saying.  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto' 
Gabriel,*  for  ever  and  ever.'** 

Is  there  a  person  present  who  b  not  shocked  wi&  these 
declarations  ?  Would  not  the  insertion  of  them  in  the  sacred 
canon  stumble,  irrecoverably,  every  sober  man  who  now  be- 
lieves it  to  be  the  word  of  God  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the  mind 
to  ascribe  the  things  declared  in  them  to  any  being  less  than 
infinite  ?  Is  not  this  favoured  angel  infinitely  too  humble  in 
his  nature  and  station  to  claim  or  receive  them  ?     Who  could 

•  Rom.  ix.  6.  t  Phil.  ii.  6. 

X  Isaiah  xlviii.  12,  13, 10.  §  Heb.  i.  1,  3. 

II  Rer.  xxii   1,3         %  Rer  xix.  16.       »•  Rev.  v.  13. 
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luiiq;:  UtBielf  to  pny  to  Gabriel  for  tbe  forgi?eneii  of  his  one* 
noes;  for  the  acceptanee  of  his  soul,  when  expiring;*  or  for 
the  removal  of  hid  distressed ;  or  for  any  tUng  ?  Who  could 
be  baptised  in  his  name;t  or  receive  a  blessing  from  him 
onited  with  the  Father  and  tbe  Holy  6host?|  But  if  tbeoe 
things  are  monstrous  when  applied  to  Gabriel*  one  of  the 
hi^iest  created  intelligences^  how  most  they  appear  when  ap* 
plied  to  a  man,  one  of  the  lowest?  How  would  they  appear^ 
for  example,  w^e  we  to  substitute  the  name  of  Moses»  or 
the  name  of  Panl»  for  that  of  Grabriel  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that 
the  incongruity  wpuld  be  so  excessive,  as  to  appear  to  have 
been  written,  not  in  serious  earnest,  bat  in  blasphemous  sport» 
irith  a  direct  design  to  entail  impiety  and  contempt  upon  the 
book  in  which  they  were  found?  and  would  they  not,  instead 
i>f  being  read  widi  sobriety  and  reverence,  fill  a  light  mind 
with  ludicrous  emotions^  and  a  serious  mind  with  horror  ?  Yet 
such,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  substantially  the  veiy  alteration 
which  must  be  made,  according  to  the  Socinian  doctrine,  con* 
cerning  Christ  It  is  true,  that  Socinians  regard  Christ 
as  a  wiser  and  better  man  than  Moses  or  Paul,  but  in  no  other 
reqpect  do  they  suppose  him  to  differ  finom  either. 

HI.  /  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Unitarians,  thai  it 
^09  compelled  them  to  renounce,  succesticely,  many  other 
'^portant  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  beside  that  of  the  Tri- 
nity. 

The  Deity  of  Christ  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  men,  if  it 
^  real,  to  affect  materially  every  thing  which  is  said  of  him 
^  die  scriptures.  The  difference  between  his  character,  ac- 
Ording  to  this  scheme,  and  according  to  the  scheme  which 
t^akes  him  a  creature,  is  infinite.  Hrerj  thing,  therefore, 
^hish  is  recorded  of  him,  and  consequently  every  view  which 
^  formed  of  him,  must  be  exceedingly  diverse  in  the  mind  of 
^  TVinitarian  and  tbe  mind  of  an  Unitarian*  In  the  view  of  a 
Trinitarian,  be  is  JehoTah,  tbe  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first 
^aase  and  the  last  end  of  all  dungs.  In  that  of  an  Arian,  he 
is  a  being  infinitely  different ;  a  creature  somewhat  higher  than 
the  angels,  brought  into  being  somewhat  before  them :  and  in 
that  of  a  Socinian  still  different  frf>m  thb :  a  man,  bom  about 

•  Acts  TiL  ao.  00.         ^  Matt  xiviij.  19.        :  t  Ca/t.  %ML  14. 
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eighteea  hundred  years  sbce  in  Judea ;  somewhat  better  than 
Moses,  Isaiah,  or  Paul.     Now  nothing  is  more  evident  than 
that  every  thing  belonging  to  the  first  of  these  beings,  his 
existence,  actions,  and  attributes,  together  with  the'relations 
which  he  sustains  to  creatures,  must  be  infinitely  different  firom 
those  which  belong  to  either  of  the  others.    Those  who  adopt 
one  of  these  opinions,  naturally  and  necessarily  fall  into  very 
different  systems  of  thought  concerning  Christ ;  concerning  the 
station  which  he  holds  in  the  universe,  and  the  part  which  he 
acts  in  the  work  of  redemption ;  and  concerning  many  highly 
important  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.     Accordingly,  the 
whole  scheme  of  Christianity  adopted  by  Trinitarians  is  widely 
dilTerent  from  those  adopted  by  Arians  and  Socinians.   Hat 
this  is  true  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  the 
schemes  of  doctrine  embraced,  severally  by  these  classes  of 
men,  and  is  abundantly  confessed  and  boasted  by  the  Unita- 
rians themselves.     Some  very  important  doctrines,  constitot- 
ing  and  illustrating  this  difference,  I  shall  now  mention.  -If 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinitarians  are  really  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  if  they  are  clearly  and  abundantly  declared,  and  if 
they  are  accordant  only  with  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  then  it 
v/i)!  follow  by  unavoidable  consequence,  that  the  Unitarians 
have  been  compelled  to  renounce  them  in  consequence  of 
Laving  renounced  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

If,  at  the  same  time,  the  doctrines  thus  renounced  are  of 
high  importance   to  the  Christian  system,  and  those  which 
dlstingiiish  it  from  all  philosophical  systems  of  theology,  then 
it  will  appear,  that  the  renunciation  of  these  doctrines  is  an 
error  of  dangerous  influence,  and  deeply  to  be  regretted ;  and-^ 
vs  it  grows  necessarily  out  of  the  renunciation  of  the  Divinitj/" 
of  Christ,  that  that  is  an  error  also,  of  the  same  unhappy  na-^ 
ture.     Of  these  doctrines. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention  is  the  doctrine  of  human 
depravity. 

This  doctrine,  it  is  believed,  has  been  fully  evinced  in  these 
Discourses  to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  If  it  has  not, 
it  must  have  arisen  either  from  the  weakness  or  the  inattention 
of  the  Preacher ;  for  no  truth  is  more  clearly  declared  in  any 
book,  tiian  this  doctrine  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  none  is  more 
amply  supported  by  the  evidence  of  fact.  In  the  Scriptures 
Mc  fire  tatight,  in  the  most  unequivocal  language,  thot  '  all 
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aen  have  sumed,  and  come  short  of  the  gloiy  of  God  ;*  that 
all  are  concluded  under  sin  ;*  that  *  all  are  by  nature  chil- 
Iren  of  wrath/  being  '  children  of  disobedience ;'  that '  all  are 
ihapen  in  iniquity,  and  conceifed  in  sin.'  These  declarations, 
to  which  the  whole  history  of  man  gives  the  fullest  attestation ; 
uid  to  which  there  is  not  even  one  solitary  contradiction  in 
GMst,  certainly  stand  with  the  Unitarians  for  nothing,  or  for 
nothing  like  what  the  words  themselves  customarily  mean.  In 
their  view,  we  are  not  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  as  not 
l>eiDg  children  of  disobedience ;  we  are  not  shapen  in  iniquity, 
lor  conceived  in  sin ;  we  are  not  concluded,  or  shut  up  to- 
other, under  sin ;  and  every  imagination  of  our  hearts,  as 
they  believe,  is  not  evil  from  our  youth. 

2.  The  impossibility  of  justification  by  our  own  righteous- 
MSf ,  is  another  of  these  doctrines. 

To  justify  is  to  declare  a  being,  placed  under  a  law,  to  be 
fii«l  or  righteous ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  done  that  which 
the  law  required.  Mankind  are  placed  as  subjects  under  the 
law  of  Grod.  They  have  not  done  what  the  law  required,  and 
therefore  cannot,  with  truth,  be  declared  to  have  done  it ;  or, 
in  other  words,  they  cannot  be  justified.  Accordingly,  St. 
Paul,  after  having  proved  at  length  that  all  men,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  are  sinners,  says,  '  Therefore  by  deeds  of  law, 
fliero  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight'  And  again,  '  If 
liere  had  been  a  law,  which  could  have  given  life,  verily,  righ- 
teousness should  have  come  by  law ;  but,  if  righteousness  come 
^3r  law,  then  Christ  died  in  vain.'  But  the  Unitarians,  in  a 
ast  multitude  of  instances  (for  it  is  not  true  of  them  all,) 
itterly  deny  this  doctrine,  and  hold  that  we  are  justified  by 
^ur  own  repentance  and  obedience,  both  of  which,  they  teach, 
Ire  accepted  for  their  own  sake.  God  therefore,  is  exhibited 
^y  them,  as  justifying  us  in  direct  opposition  to  the  express 
language  of  his  law :  *  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not 
Ln  dl  things  vnritten  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.'  *  He 
that  doeth  these  things  shall  live  by  them ;  but  the  soul«  that 
ainneth,  shall  die.'  In  direct  contradiction  to  these  declarations 
%ji  Grod  himself,  they  hold  that  the  soul  which  sinneth  shall  not 
die ;  and  that  he  is  not  cursed  who  does  not  continue  in  all 
things  written  in  the  law,  to  do  them :  while  he  who  doeth  not 
these  things  shall  yet,  according  to  their  scheme,  live.  Thus, 
although  God  has    declared,  '  that  heaven  and  earth  shall 
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pass  away,  aooner  than  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  shall 
fail;' their  doctrine  teaches  us,  that  the  whole  law,  so  far  as 
it^  penalty  is  concerned,  shall  fail  whh  respect  to  every  person 
who  repeats.  Not  even  an  entire,  unmingled  repentance  is 
demanded;  nor  a  pure,  uncontaminated  future  obedience. 
Both  are  professedly  left  imperfect.  All  the  former  sins  are 
imperfectly  repented  of;  and  all  the  future  obedience  is  mixed 
with  sin.  On  the  ground  of  this  repentance  and  this  obedi- 
dence,  God  is  expected  to  justify  man,  still  placed  under  a 
legal  dispensation. 

3.  Another  doctrine  of  the  same  nature  is  the  doctrine  of 
Chris fs  atonement. 

The  Unitarians,  to  whom  I  referred  under  the  last  head,  as 
not  holding  the'  doctrines  opposed  to  it,  are  those  who  admit 
the  doctrine  of  Chrisfs  atonement.    This  I  suppose  to  be  true 
of  some  of  the  Socinians,  and  some  of  the  Arians.    Some  of 
the  Socinians  hold,  that  *  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells,*, 
and  will  through  eternity  dwell,  *  in  Christ,  bodily.'    What  is 
supposed  by  them  to  be  the  proper  import  of  this  declaration 
I  know  not  that  they  have  explained,  and  therefore  may  pro- — 
bably  be  unable  to  divine.     So  far  as  I  can  conjecture  thdr^ 
intention,  I  should  believe,  with  Dr.  Price,  that  they  real! 
make  Christ  God,  and  therefore  may  not  unnaturally  suppo 
that  he  accomplished  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  men.     E~ ' 
this  conjecture  be  just,  they  harmonize    substantially  wit"% 
Praxeas,  because,  as  they  deny  a  distinction  of  persons  in  th^ 
Godhead,  tliey  must  suppose  the  Father,  by  a  mysterious 
union,  to  have  dwelt  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus;  and  thus  in- 
fluencing and  directing  all  his  conduct,  to  have  accomplished, 
through  him,  an  atonement  for  himself:  a  doctrine  on  account 
of  which  Praxeas  and  his  followers  were  called  Patripassians; 
as  believing  that  the  Father  himself  suffered.     Some  of  the 
Arians  also  have  acknowledged  that  Christ  made  atenoment 
for  the  sins  of  men.     In  what  manner  thb  was  done,  or  can 
be  done  by  a  creature,  a  subject  of  law  and  government,  all 
whose  obedience  is  due  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  powers  and 
circumstances,  and  through  every  moment  of  his  existence, 
for  himself,  for  his  own  justification,  I  know  not  that  they 
have  attempted  to  explain.     I  rather  suppose  that,  though 
professed  enemies  to  mystery,  they  choose  to  leave  this  as  a 
mystery  which  allows  of  no  investigatioa    How  an  atonement 
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can  be  made  by  sach  a  being,  and  bow  it  can  be  accepted  by 
G^,  in  accordance  with  tiie  doctrines  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
stares,  I  confess  myself  unable  to>  discern.  Still  it  is  but  just 
to  observe,  that  an  atonement  is  believed  by  a  number  of  both 
Socuiians  and  Arians  to  have  been  made  by  Christ  JDr. 
Priestley,  and  most  if  not  all  the  modern  Socinians,  and 
ttmsy  of  the  Arittis,  though  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  many, 
«tteriy  deny,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  any  atonement 
at  all ;  and  thus  take  away  from  the  Christian  system  what 
tiie  great  body  of  the  Church  has  in  every  age  esteemed  the 
capital  doctrine  in  the  ischeiiie  of  Redemption,  and  from  man- 
kind eveiy  rational  hope  of  escape  from  future  punishment. 
The  only  encouraging  declaration  to  sinners,  exclusive  of  those 
which  are  founded  on  it^  which  I  can  find  in  the  Gospel,  is 
das ;  that  -  Christ  has  redeemed  us  from  under  the  curse  of 
the  law  by  being  made  a  curse  for  us.'  Accordingly,  this  de- 
tiaraiiim,  repeated  in  very  numerous  forms,  is  everywhere  in- 
sisted- on  in  the  Gospel,  as  the  commanding  theme,  and  as  the 
only  consolation  to  apostate  men.  If  the  doctrine  contained 
in  this  declaration  be  taken  out  of  the  Gospel,  mankind  are 
left  irfaolly  under  .the  dominion  of  law,  and  must  necessarily 
Suffer  its  penalty. «     i 

In  my  own  view.  Dr.  Priestley,  and  those  who  accord  with 
liim  in  denying  an  atonement,  are  more  consistent  with  them- 
Selves,  or  with  the  other  parts  of  their  system,  than  the  rest 
^of  the  Unitarians.     He  who  denies  the  Deity  of  Christ,  ap- 
^^axB  to  me  to  cut  off  the  possibility  of  any  vicarious  inter- 
ference in  the  behalf  of  sinners.    At  the  same  time,  the  aton^ 
%neDt  of  Christ  is  so  plainly,  so  frequently,  and'  so  unequivo 
^sally  asserted  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  whole  system  of  divin* 
dispensations  is  made  to  depend  upon  it  so  extensively  and 
''^  ^essentially,  that  to  deny  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  same  thing 
-  mt  to  deny  the  Scriptures  themselves.     So  necessary  also,  and 
'  SO' consolatory  is  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement  for  sin  to  such 
beings  as  we  are,  as  well  as  so  abundantly  asserted  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  I  can  scarcely  suppose  any  man  willingly  to 
deny  it,  unless  compelled  by  something  entirely  different  from 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  doctrine. 
One  error  infers  another.     The  orror  of  denying  tho  Deity  of 
Christ  has,  I  apprehend,  compelled  those  who  have  adopted 
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it,  to  deny  also  all  the  doctrines  which  have  been  here  men- 
tioned, and  particolarly  the  atonement,  notwithstanding  they 
were  opposed  in  thb  denial  by  so  many  express  declanktioni 
;  of  the  sacred  volume. 

4.  The  doctrifte  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ ,  u  abo 
of  the  same  nature. 

As  mankind  cannot  be  justified  by  their  own  righteaii»- 
ness,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  they  are  justified  at  sU, 
that  they  should  be  justified  by  the  righteousness  of  another* 
.Accordingly,  the  Scriptures  assert  in  the  most  direct  and  abun- 
dant manner,  that  we  are  *  justified  by'  mere  *  grace/  ai  fa- 
vour, on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  througli  tiiat 
faith  in  him,  in  the  exercise  of  which  we  ^ve  up  ourselves  to 
him,  to  be  his  h^re  and  for  ever.  As  this  doctrine  is  not  only 
asserted  in  very  many  instances,  and  in  the  most  express 
manner,  but  is  also  repeatedly  proved  in  form,  especially  in  Ike 
Epbtles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians ;  it  would  seem 
incredible  that  it  should  be  denied  by  any  man,  who  believed 
in  divine  Revelation.  Still  it  is  abundantly  denied  by  Uni- 
tarians. Nor  do  they  only  deny  the  doctrine  generally,  but  aH 
the  particulars  also  of  which  it  is  made  up.  Beside  rejecting 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  justification  supposed  to  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  it,  and  the  influence  which  faith  is 
supposed  to  have  in  securing  such  justification  to  us,  they  deny 
also,  the  very  nature  of  the  faith  to  which  this  influence  is 
ascribed.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel  is  an  affection  of  the  heart, 
being  no  other  than  trust,  or  confidence,  *•  With  the  heart,' 
says  St.  Paul,  '  man  believeth  unto  righteousness.'  In  direct 
opposition  to  this  and  many  other  passages  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  Unitarians,  generally  at  least,  consider  faith  as  a  mere 
assent  of  the  understanding  to  probable  evidence:  the  same 
which  is  called  a  speculative  or  historical  faith.  By  this  opinion 
they  strip  faith  of  the  moral  nature  everywhere  attributed 
to  it  in  the  Gospel.  '  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness.'  But  surely  no  exercise  of 
the  understanding  was  ever  counted  for  righteousness  to  any 
man,  or  can  possess  any  moral  nature  whatever.  '  Thou  be- 
lievest,  that  there  is  one  God ;'  says  St.  James ;  '  thou  doest 
well.  The  devils  a1so{)elieve,  and  tremble.'  Certainly  that 
afiWction  of  the  mind  of  which  devils  are  the  subjects,  cannot 
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possess  moral  excellence.  *  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  €rod.'  Bat  surely  the  faith  which  pleases  God  must  be 
essentially  difiTerent  from  the  laith  of  devils. 

&  Another  doctrine  of  the  same  nature  is  the  regeneration 
of  the  human  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 

That  *  without  holiness/  or  moral  excellence,  ^  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord/  is,  I  think,  the  irresbtible  dictate  of  reason,  as 
well  as  the  express  declaration  of  the  Scriptures ;  ibr  it  can- 
not be  supposed,  that  the  infinitely  holy  God  can  be  pleased 
with  creatures  who  are  wholly  destitute  of  such  excellence, 
and  who,  being  wholly  sinful,  have  nothing  in  them  which  he 
can  approve,  or  with  which  he  can  be  pleased.  That  '  in  us, 
thait  is,  in  our  flesh,'  or  original  nature,  *  dwelleth  no  good 
thing ;'  no  holiness,  no  moral  excellence,  is,  as  you  well  know, 
a  declaration  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  From  these  two 
doctrines  thus  declared,  arises  indispensably  the  necessity  of 
such  a  change  in  our  character  as  will  make  us  the  subjects  of 
lioliness.  This  change  is  in  the  Scriptures  termed  regenera- 
tibit,  being  horn  again,  being  created  anew ;  becoming  new  crea- 
tures, being  renewed;  and  is  expressed  by  other  similar 
phraseology,  and  declared  to  be  indispensable  to  our  entrance 
mto  the  divine  kingdom.  '  Except  a  man  be  bom  again/  said 
our  Saviour  to  Nicodemus,  '  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
Gods'  The  production  of  this  change  is  in  the  Scriptures  as- 
cribed, as  his  peculiar  work,  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  *  Except 
a  man,'  says  our  Saviour  again,  *  Except  a  man  be  bom  of 
water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God :'  that  is,  except  a  man  have  his  mind  purified  by  the 
Spirit  of  €rod,  as  the  body  is  purified  by  water,  he  cannot  en- 
ter into  the  kingdom  of  God.  '  Not  by  works  of  righteous- 
neds  which  we  have  done/  says  St.  Paul,  '  but  according  to 
kis  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost/  Accordingly,  those  persons 
who  experience  this  change  of  character,  are  said  to  be  '  bom, 
not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  God  ;'  that  is,  they  derived  this  change  of  charac- 
ter not  from  their  parents,  nor  from  their  own  efibrts,  nor  from 
the  efibrts  of  any  man,  but  from  God. 

But  this  change  the  Unitarians  deny,  and  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  efiectuating  it  in  the  mind  of  man.  Nay,  they 
deny  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  person,  or  agent 
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As  a  substitute  for  regeneration  they  declare  jnauLind  to  be- 
come better  in  a  gradual  manner,  by  their  own  will  or  efforts, 
and  the  efforts  or  will  of  their  fellow-men,  to  such  a  d^iee, 
that  God  will  accept  them.  In  thb  manner  they  make  the 
immense  splendour  of  apparatus  for  our  redemption  and  sane- 
tification,  and  all  the  magnificient  exhibitions  of  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  terminate  in  this ;  that  Christ  came  to  dedare 
divine  truth  to  mankind,  and  to  prove  it  to  be  divilie  truth ; 
and  that  men,  assenting  to  it  with  the  understandings  change 
themselves  by  the  ordinary  efforts  of  a  sinful  mind,  into  such  a 
character  as  is  denoted  in  tlie  Scriptures  by  being  bom  again, 
and  created  anew.  Such,  it  would  seem,  was  not  however 
the  opinion  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  said,  ^  The  natural  man  re* 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;  for  they  are  foolishness 
unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them ;  for  they  are  spiritually 
discerned.' 

The  present  occasion  will  not  permit  mo  particularly  to 
follow  this  subject  any  farther.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion, summarily,  several  other  doctrines  which  have  been  do*, 
nied  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  followers.  . . 

Our  Saviour  says,  '  A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye 
see  me  have/  Dr.  Priestley,  on  the  contrary,  informs  us,  that  ^ 
the  human  spirit  is  constituted  only  of  organized  matter ;  that 
is,  of  flesh  and  bones.  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  when  he  is 
'  absent  from  the. body,'  he  shall  be  '  present  with  the  Lord*'. 
Dr.  Priestley  holds,  that  Paul  was  nothing  but  body ;  and . 
therefore  could  not  be  absent  from  the  body,  unless  the  body 
could  be  absent  from  itself.  When  the  body  dies,  the  soul« 
according  to  Dr.  Priestley,  terminates  both  its  operations  and 
its  being,  until  the  resurrection,  then  to  be  create4  agaiii;, 
and  therefore  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  present  with  the  Lord 
until  after  that  period.  The  Scriptures  assert  the  existence 
ol  angels  .of  various  orders,  both  good  and  evil ;  and  delineate 
their  characters,  stations,  actions,  and  enjoyments.  Dr.  Priest-, 
ley  utterly  denies,  and  even  ridicules,  the  doctrine,  that  evil 
angels  exist ;  and  labours  very  hard  to  disprove  the  existence 
of  good  angels.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  expressly  denies 
it,  and  am  not  in  possession  of  tlie  volume  in  which  his  opini> 
ons  on  this  subject  are  expressed,  but  he  says  all  that  is  short 
of  such  an  explicit  denial,  and  plainly  indicates  that  he  does 
not  believe  them  to  exist. 
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Beyond  all  tliis^  he  denies  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
ipostles ;  and  declares,  that  we  are  to  acknowledge  them  in- 
ipired  only  when  they  say  they  are  inspired ;  and  this,  he  says, 
^e  are  to  do  because  the  apostles  were  honest  men,  and  are 
0  be  believed  in  this,  and  all  their  other  declarations.  Dr. 
Priestley  says  expressly;  that'  he  does  not  consider  the  books 
)f  Scripture  as  inspired,  but  as  authentic  records  of  the  dis- 
)ensations  of  God  to  mankind,  with  ^veiy  p'aiticuUff  of  which 
re  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted.  The  writers  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  he  says,  were  men,  and  therefore  fallible.  But  all, 
hat  we  have  to  do  with  them  is  in  the  character  of  historians, 
nd  witnesses  of  what  they  heard  and  saw :  like  all  other  hislo- 
ians,  they  were  liable  to  mistakes.  "  Neither  I,'*  says  he  to 
3r.  Price,  "  nor,  I  presume,  yourself,  believe  implicitly  every 
bing  which  is  advanced  by  any  writer  in  the  Old  or  Kew  Tes- 
ament.  I  beliieve  them,"  that  is,  the  writers,  "  to  hhve  been 
nen,  and  therefore  fallible."  And  again :  "  That  the  books 
o(  Scripture  were  written  by  particular  divine  inspiration,  Is  a 
^g  to  which  the  writers  themselves  make  no  pretensions. 
It  is  a  notion  destitute  of  all  proof,  and  that  has  done 
great  injury  to  the  evidence  of  Christianity.''  The  rex^oniilgs 
®f  the  divine  writers,  he'  declares,  we  are  fully  at  liberty  to 
JQdge  of,  as  we  are  thoise  of  other  men.  Accordingly,  he  as- 
'^its  St.  Paul  in  a  particular  instance  to  have  reasoned  falla- 
^ously;  and  maintains,  that  Christ  was  both  fallible  and  pec- 
^ble.  Other  English  Socinians  unite  with  Dr.  Priestley  in 
^^se  sentiments  ;  while  Socinians  of  other  nations  proceed  so 
^  as  to  treat  the  writers  themselves,  and  their  books,  with 
^^rked  contempt.  In  these  several  things  there  is  plainly  an 
tter  denial  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  from  God. 
o  all  these  opinions  Dr.  Priestley  was  once  directly  opposed, 
^T  he  was  once  a  Trinitarian  and  a  Calvinist.  The  inference 
^ms,  therefore,  to  be  necessary,  that  he  was  led  to  them 
til  by  his  denial  of  the  Deity  of  Christ.  A  similar  transfor- 
Klation  appears  to  have  been  undergone  by  many  other  So- 
dnians,  and  something  very  Uke  it  by  no  smaU  number-pf 
Brians.  The  observation  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  therefore,. seem^ 
to  be  but  too  well  founded,  when  he  says ;  "  In  the  course 
K^faich  we  lately  traced  from  nominal  orthodoxy  to  absolute  in- 
idelity,  Uniturianism  is,t  indeed,  a  sort  of  half-way  house,  if 
be  expression  may  be  pardoned ;  a  stage  on  the  journey, 
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where  aometimea  a  person; indeed,  finally  stops;  butwbere, 
not  nnfrequently,  he.  only  pauses  for  a  while,  and  then  punsoaa 
his  progress.** 

IV.  The  last  objection  which  I  shall  mate  at  th€  pre$int 
time  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Unitarians^  is  Us  imasoral 
influence. 

Mr.  Belsham  says,  *'  Rational  Christians  are  often  repre-- 
sented  as  indififerent  to  practical  religion."  Dr.  Priestley  ssysp 
*'  A  great  number  of  the  Unitarians  of  the  v^present  age  are 
only  men  of  good  sense,  and  without  much  practical  religion ; 
and  there  is  a  greater  apparent  conformity  to  the  world  in 
them  than  b  observable  in  others.*'  He  also  says,  that  he 
hopes  they  have  more  of  a  real  principle  of  Religion  than  they 
seem  to  have.  He  farther  allows,  that  Unitarians  are  peco- 
liarly  wanting  in  zeal  for  religion. 

At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Priestley  acknowledges  that  Cal- 
yinists  have  less  apparent  conformity  to  the  world;  and  that, 
they  seem  to  have  more  of  a  real  principle  of  religion  than 
Socinians.  He  also  acknowledges,  that  those  who,  from  a 
principle  of  religion,  ascribe  more  to  God  and  less  to  man 
than  other  persons,  are  men  of  the  greatest  elevation  of  piety. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  declaires  it  to  be  an  unquestionable  fact,  that 
Unitarians  are  not,  in  general,  distingubhed  for  superior  purity 
of  life ;  and  that  Unitarianism  seems  to  be  resorted  to  by  those 
who  seek  a  refuge  from  the  strictness  of  the  practical  precepts 
contained  in  the  Bible. 

That  these  representations,  are  just,  I  consider  as  com- 
pletely proved  by  the  Rev.  A.  Fuller  in  hb  Letters;  and 
no  less  completely  the  immoral  tendency  of  the  Socinian 
system. 

It  b  also  a  well  known  truth,  that  Unitarian  churches  are 
in  general  moderately  frequented  on  the  sabbath,  that  the 
sermons  of  their  preachers  are  generally  coldj  especially  on 
the  peculiar  duties  of  religion,  that  they  have  never  formed 
nor  united  with  others  in  forming  missions  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathens  and  Mohammedans,  nor 
dbtinguished  t)iemsclves  by  any  discemable  earnestness  in  the 
cause  of  practical  Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  their  own 
declarations,  too  numerous  to  be  hero  recited,  teach  us  abun- 
dantly that,  in  the  view  of  a  great  part  of  them,  almost  all  the 
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seriofumess,  fervour  and  8elf-deiiial»  that  deep  sense  of  sm,  and 
that  prayerfbl,  watchful,  and  strenuous  opposition  to  tempta- 
tion, wUch  their  opponents  esteem  indispensable  to  salvation, 
are  mere  enthusiasm,  superstition,  or  melancholy.  Christianity 
with  them  seems  to  be  an  easy,  pleasant  kind  of  religion,  un- 
incumbered by  any  peculiar  restraints,  admitting  without  diffi- 
culty of  what  are  usually  called  the  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  world,  and  only  confining  them  within  the 
bounds  of  delicacy  and  politeness.  Can  this,  let  me  ask,  be 
taking  up  the  cross,  denying  ourselves,  and  following  after 
Christ? 


DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  MODE  IN  WHICH  THE  UNITA- 
RIANS CONDUCT  THB  CONTROVERSY. 


THE   LORD   KNOWETH     THE    THOUGHTS    OF    THE    WISE,    THAT    THEY 
ARE   VAIN. 

1   CORINTHIANS  111.  '20. 

In  my  last  Discourse  I  proposed  several  objections  against  tha 
doctrine  of  the  Unitarians,  I  shall  now  allege  some  objec^ 
tions  against  their  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  contro- 
versy. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  execution  of  this  design,  I  shall 
premise  the  following  general  doctrines  concerning  the  Scrip- 
tures:— 

That  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  revealed  to  the 
several  writers  of  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

That,  although  the  several  writers  were  left  to  use  their 
own  characteristical  style,  or  manner  of  writing,  yet  they  hav^ 
always  written  such  '  words  as  the  Holy  Ghost  taught,'  and 
*  not  such  as  are  taught  by  the  wisdom  of  man.' 

That  these  Scriptures  contain  '  all  things  pertaining  to  life 
and  to  godliness.' 

That  they  were  written  for  the  use  of  mankind,  the  leaxned 
and  unlearned  alike ;  and  therefore  were  written  in  the 
usual  language  of  men,  with  the  usual  signification  of  that 
language,  as  being  that  only  which  such  men  can  understand. 

That,  therefore  they  express  true  ideas  of  God,  of  Christ, 
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of  human  nature,  of  human  duty,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation, 
in  such  a  manner  that  unlearned  men,  as  are  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  those  for  whom  they  were  written,  can  and,  if 
sincerely  disposed,  will  understand  them,  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duty,  and  obtain  their 
salvation. 

Eveiy  one  of  these  doctrines  I  believe  not  only  to  be  strictly 
trae,  but  capable  of  the  most  satisfactory  proof,  and  proof  of 
which  I  feel  myself  satbfactorily  possessed.     Ocasional  re- 
marks I  shall  make  on  this  subject  in  the  present  Discourse } 
but  a  fuller  discussion  of  it  must  be  left  to  a  future  time.     I 
have  mentioned  these  doctrines  here,  because  they  are  in 
my  view  just,  important,  and  necessary  to  enable  those  who 
hear  me  to  understand  the  real  import  of  the  following  obser- 
vations. 

1.  The  Unitarians^  to  a  great  extent,  have  interpreted  the 
Scriptures  according  to  preconceived  opinions  of  their  own, 
^  not  according  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  passages  them^ 
*dves. 

That  I  may  not  be  thought  to  charge  this  upon  the  Unitar 

nans  without  ground,  I  will  recite  some  of  the  opinions  which 

Aey  themselves  have  expressed  concerning  the   Scriptures. 

YoQ  may  remember  that  in  my  lust  Discourse  I  mentioned 

^hat  Dr.  Priestley  pronounces  Chi[ist  to  be  fallible,  the  Scrip- 

teres  not  to  be  written  by  particular  inspiration,  ^^i  the  writers 

to  make  no  pretensions  to  sach  inspiration.    The  contrary  no^ 

^n,  also,  he  asserts  to  be  destitute  of  all  proof    and  to  have 

done  great  injury  to  the  evidence  of  Christianity.    He  declares 

the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  have  improperly  quoted 

some  texts  from  the  Old,  and  to  have  been  sometimes  misled 

by  Jewish  prejudices.    Another  Unitarian  writer  says,  **  It  is 

not  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Scriptures  to  decide  upon 

speculative,  controverted  questions,  even  in  religion  and  mo-* 

lality ;  not  to  solve  the  doubts,  b^t  rather  to  make  us  obey  the 

dictates  of  our  consciences."     Mr.  Belsham  says,  "  The  Be- 

neans  are  commended  for  not  taking  the  word  even  of  an 

apostle  ;^  and  pleads  this  as  an  example  for  us.     Steinbart^ 

a  foreign  Unitarian,  spedking  of  the  narrations  in  the  New 

Testament,  says,  '*  These  narrations,  true  or  false,  are  only 

suited   to  ignorant,  uncultivated  minds."     Semler,  anothcri 
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says,  that  "  Peter  speaks  according  to  the  coDception  of  the 
Jews,  when  he  says,  '  Ptophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the 
will  of  man ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  mored 
by  the  Holy  Ghost;'"  and  adds,  that  ''  the  prophets  may 
have  delivered  the  offspring  of  their  own  brains  as  divine  re- 
velation." Concerning  the  reasoning  of  the  apostles.  Dr. 
Priestley  says,  "  We  are  to  judge  of  it,  as  of  that  of  other 
men,  by  a' due  consideration  of  the  propositions  they  advance, 
and  the  arguments  they  allege."  That  men  who  entertain 
such  views  concerning  the  Scriptures  will  not,  and,  according 
to  their  own  opinions,  ought  not  to  receive  the  declarations  of 
the  Scriptures  in  any  other  manner  than  that  in  which  they 
receive  the  declarations  contained  in  every  other  book,  is 
obvious  to  the  least  consideration.  If  the  Scriptures  were  not 
written,  and  the  writers  do  not  pretend  that  they  wrote,  by 
particular  divine  inspiration,  then  they  certainly  stand  on  the 
same  footing  with  all  other  books ;  and  the  writers  are  un- 
doubtedly to  be  regarded,  as  Dr.  Priestley  says,  merely  in  the 
character  of  historians  and  witnesses. 

If  Christ  and  the  apostles  were  fallible  men,  and  St.  Paul 
has  actually  reasoned  fallaciously,  then  undoubtedly  their  rea- 
sonings and  all  their  doctrines  are  to  be  examined  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  other  men.     If  the  Scriptures  were  not 
designed  to  settle  speculative  opinions  or  doctrines  even  in 
morality  and  religion,  then  it  is  plain,   that  they  must  be 
settled,  if  settled  at  all,  by  some  other  tribunal ;  and  there  b 
no  other  tribunal,  but  our  own  reason.     If  the  doubts  of  con- 
science were  not  intended  to  be  solved  by  the  Scriptures, 
then,  certainly,  the  mind  must  solve  them,  so  far  as  it  can, 
for  itself.    These  gentlemen  have,  therefore,  prescribed  a  rule 
for  themselves  which  every  man  may  certainly  know  before- 
hand, even  without  reading  their  works,  they  could  not  fail  to 
foHow :  for  no  man  ever  believed  the  Scriptures  not  to  be  an 
infallible  rule  of  direction  in  these  things,  who  did  not  also 
make  his  own  reason  his  directory  ;  unless  he,  indeed,  impli- 
citly submitted  to  the  dictates  of  his  fellow-men.     In  truth  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  does  not  distinctly  per- 
ceive that  there  is  no  other  directory. 

Accordingly,  every  reader  of  Unitarian  books  must  have 
observed,  that  the  writers  evidently  refer  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  to  their  own  pre-conceived  opinions,  or  the 
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preyious  decisions  of  their  own  reason.  That  is,  they  form 
th^  system  of  theology,  and  then  make  nse  of  the  Scriptures 
to  support  or  coontenance  it.  Wherever  they  find  passages 
whose  obvious  meaning  will  countenance  their  own  opinions, 
they  make  the  most  of  them,  by  admitting  this  meaning. 
Wherever  the  obvious  meaning,  that  is,  the  meaning  derived 
from  the  language,  according  to  customary  use,  or  according 
to  the  tenour  of  the  discourse  of  which  it  is  a  part,  will  not 
countenance  their  opinions,  they  contrive  for  it  some  other 
meaning  which  will  better  suit  those  opinions. 

That  the  Unitarians  have  actually  conducted  the  contro* 
^ersy  in  this  manner,  can  be  made  abundantly  evident  by  an 
appeal  to  their  writings.     One  strong  proof  of  this  conduct  is 
found  in  the  Arian  notion,  that  Christ  is  a  delegated  God. 
The  present  occasion  will  permit  me  to  exhibit  but  one,  out 
of  several  modes,  in  which  the  truth  of  this  declaration  may 
l>o  evinced.     Christ  is  undeniably  many  times  asserted  in  the 
Scriptures  to  be  God.    These  assertions  are  as  unqualified 
And  absolute  as  those  in  which  the  Father  is  declared  to  be 
God. ,  They  are  also  accompanied  with  a  great  variety  of 
^larations,  in  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  without  any  quali- 
fication, all  the  attributes,  actions,  and  relations  attributable  to 
(vod,  exclusively  of  those  which  belong  to  the  Father  as  such ; 
^d  are  also  followed  by  -the  very  same  worship,  uncondition- 
%  required,  and  actually  rendered  to  him  by  inspired  men, 
^d  by  the  host  of  Keaven.     Now  from  all  these  assertions  I 
^  withdraw  the  name  of  Christ,  and  substitute  that  of  the 
I'ather.     Let  me  ask,  Would  any  of  the  Arians  have  ever 
^aght  of  denying  that  the  name  God,  in  any  one  of  these 
passages,  did  not  mean  the  true  and  real  God,  but  only  a 
God  by  delegation  ?   To  this  question  there  can  be  no  answer 
but  a  negative.  Whence,  then,  do  they  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  same  passages  to  mean  the  same  thing,  as  they  now  stand? 
Plainly  for  this  undeniable  reason,  that  they  have  beforehand 
determined  that  God  is  not,  and  cannot  be  trirperstnud,  or 
triune.     In  this  determination,  however,  they  arc  unhappy, 
as  being  unwarranted,  not  only  by  th6  Scriptures,  but  also  by 
that  very  reason  to  which  they  make  so  confident  an  appeal ; 
for  nothing  is  more  opposed  to  both,  than   that  a  finite, 
dependent  being  can  have  these  things  ascribed  to  him  with 
truth. 
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says,  that  *'  Peter  speaks  according  to  the  conception  of  the 
Jews,  when  he  says,  '  Ptophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the 
will  of  man ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost;'"  and  adds,  that  "  the  prophets  may 
have  delivered  the  offspring  of  their  own  brains  as  divine  re- 
velation." Concerning  the  reasoning  of  the  apostles.  Dr. 
Priestley  says,  "  We  are  to  judge  of  it,  as  of  that  of  other 
men,  by  a' due  consideration  of  the  propositions  they  advance, 
and  the  arguments  they  allege."  That  men  who  entertain 
soch  views  concerning  the  Scriptures  will  not,  and,  according 
to  iheir  own  opinions,  ought  not  to  receive  the  declarations  of 
the  Scriptures  in  any  other  manner  than  that  in  which  they 
receive  the  declarations  contained  in  every  other  book,  is 
obvious  to  the  least  consideration.  If  the  Scriptures  were  not 
written,  and  the  writers  do  not  pretend  that  they  wrote,  by 
particular  divine  inspiration,  then  they  certainly  stand  on  the 
same  footing  with  all  other  books ;  and  the  writers  are  un- 
doubtedly to  be  regarded,  as  Dr.  Priestley  says,  merely  in  the 
character  of  historians  and  witnesses. 

If  Christ  and  the  apostles  were  fallible  men,  and  St.  Paul 
has  actually  reasoned  fallaciously,  then  undoubtedly  tbeir  rea- 
sonings and  all  their  doctrines  are  to  be  examined  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  other  men.     If  the  Scriptures  were  not 
designed  to  settle  speculative  opinions  or  doctrines  even  in 
morality  and  religion,  then  it  is  plain,   that  they  must  be 
settled,  if  settled  at  all,  by  some  other  tribunal ;  and  there  b 
no  other  tribunal,  but  our  own  reason.     If  the  doubts  of  con- 
science were  not  intended  to  be  solved  by  the  Scriptures, 
then,  certainly,  the  mind  must  solve  them,  so  far  as  it  can^ 
for  itself.    These  gentlemen  have,  therefore,  prescribed  a  rule 
for  themselves  which  every  man  may  certainly  know  before- 
hand, even  without  reading  their  works,  they  could  not  fail  to 
foHow :  for  no  man  ever  believed  the  Scriptures  not  to  be  an 
infallible  rule  of  direction  in  these  things,  who  did  not  also 
make  his  own  reason  his  directory  ;  unless  he,  indeed,  impli- 
citly submitted  to  the  dictates  of  his  fellow-men.     In  truth  it^ 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  does  not  distinctly  per* 
ceive  that  there  is  no  other  directory. 

Accordingly,  every  reader  of  Unitarian  books  must  have 
observed,  that  the  writers  evidently  refer  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  to  their  own  pre-conceived  opinions,  or  the 
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preyions  decisions  of  their  own  reason.  That  is»  they  form 
tfa^  system  of  theology,  and  then  make  use  of  the  Scriptures 
to  support  or  countenance  it.  Wherever  they  find  passages 
whose  obvious  meaning  will  countenance  their  own  opinions, 
they  make  the  most  of  them,  by  admitting  this  meaning. 
Wherever  the  obvious  meaning,  that  is,  the  meaning  derived 
from  the  language,  according  to  customary  use,  or  according 
to  the  tenour  of  the  discourse  of  which  it  is  a  part,  will  not 
countenance  their  opinions,  they  contrive  for  it  some  other 
meaning  which  will  better  suit  those  opinions. 

That  the  Unitarians  have  actually  conducted  the  contro* 
yersy  in  this  manner,  can  be  made  abundantly  evident  by  an 
appeal  to  their  writings.     One  strong  proof  of  this  conduct  is 
found  in  the  Arian  notion,  that  Christ  is  a  delegated  God. 
The  present  occasion  will  permit  me  to  exhibit  but  one,  out 
of  several  modes,  in  which  the  truth  of  this  declaration  may 
be  evinced.     Christ  is  undeniably  many  times  asserted  in  the 
Scriptures  to  be  God.    These  assertions  are  as  unqualified 
and  absolute  as  those  in  which  the  Father  is  declared  to  be 
God.  ,  They  are  also  accompanied  with  a  great  variety  of 
declarations,  in  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  without  any  quali- 
fication, ail  the  attributes,  actions,  and  relations  attributable  to 
God,  exclusively  of  those  which  belong  to  the  Father  as  such ; 
^d  are  also  followed  by  -the  very  same  worship,  uncondition- 
^y  required,  and  actually  rendered  to  him  by  inspired  men, 
^d  by  the  host  of  Heaven.     Now  from  all  these  assertions  I 
*^1  withdraw  the  name  of  Christ,  and  substitute  that  of  the 
'^ather.     Let  me  ask.  Would  any  of  the  Arians  have  ever 
^Honght  of  denying  that  the  name  God,  in  any  one  of  these 
>«u»ages,  did  not  mean  the  true  and  real  God,  but  only  a 
^^vod  by  delegation  ?   To  this  question  there  can  be  no  answer 
*^ut  a  negative.  Whence,  then,  do  they  refuse  to  acknowledge 
Mie  same  passages  to  mean  the  same  thing,  as  they  now  stand? 
^'lainly  for  this  undeniable  reason,  that  they  have  beforriiand 
determined  that  God  is  not,  and  cannot  be  tri-persimal,  or 
triune.     In  this  determination,  however,  they  arc  unhappy, 
as  being  unwarranted,  not  only  by  th6  Scriptures,  but  also  by 
that  very  retuan  to  which  they  make  so  confident  an  appeal ; 
for  nothing  is  more  opposed  to  both,  than   that  a  finite, 
dependent  being  can  have  these  things  ascribed  to  him  with 
truth. 
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says,  that  "  Peter  speaks  according  to  the  coDception  of  tfie 
Jews,  when  he  says,  '  Ptophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the 
will  of  man ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  mo?ed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost;'"  and  adds,  that  ''  the  prophets  may 
have  delivered  the  offspring  of  their  own  brains  as  diviDe  re- 
velation." Concerning  the  reasoning  of  the  apostles.  Dr. 
Priesdey  says,  "  We  are  to  judge  of  it,  as  of  that  of  other 
men,  by  a' due  consideration  of  the  propositions  they  advance, 
and  the  arguments  they  allege."  That  men  who  entertain 
SQch  views  concerning  the  Scriptures  will  not,  and,  according 
to  their  own  opinions,  ought  not  to  receive  the  declarations  of 
the  Scriptures  in  any  other  manner  than  that  in  which  they 
receive  the  declarations  contained  in  every  other  book,  is 
obvious  to  the  least  consideration.  If  the  Scriptures  were  not 
wiitten,  and  the  writers  do  not  pretend  that  they  wrote,  by 
particular  divine  inspiration,  then  they  certainly  stand  on  the 
same  footing  with  all  other  books ;  and  the  writers  are  un- 
doubtedly to  be  regarded,  as  Dr.  Priestley  says,  merely  in  tfa^ 
character  of  historians  and  witnesses. 

If  Christ  and  the  apostles  were  fallible  men,  and  St.  Paiil 
has  actually  reasoned  fallaciously,  then  undoubtedly  their  rea- 
sonings and  all  their  doctrines  are  to  be  examined  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  other  men.     If  the  Scriptures  were  not 
designed  to  settle  speculative  opinions  or  doctrines  even  in 
morality  and  reli^on,  then  it  is   plain,   that  they  must  be 
settled,  if  settled  at  all,  by  some  other  tribunal ;  and  there  is 
no  other  tribunal,  but  our  own  reason.     If  the  doubts  of  con- 
science were  not  intended  to  be  solved  by  the  Scriptures, 
then,  certainly,  the  mind  must  solve  them,  so  far  as  it  can, 
for  itself.    These  gentlemen  have,  therefore,  prescribed  a  rule 
for  themselves  which  every  man  may  certainly  know  before- 
hand, even  without  reading  their  works,  they  could  not  fail  to 
foHow :  for  no  man  ever  believed  the  Scriptures  not  to  be  an 
infallible  rule  of  direction  in  these  things,  who  did  not  also 
make  his  own  reason  his  directory  ;  unless  he,  indeed,  impli- 
citly submitted  to  the  dictates  of  his  fellow-men.     In  truth  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  does  not  distinctly  per- 
ceive that  there  is  no  other  directory. 

Accordingly,  every  reader  of  Unitarian  books  must  have 
observed,  that  the  writers  evidently  refer  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  to  their  own  pre-couceived  opinions,  or  the 
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preTious  decisions  of  their  own  reason.  That  is,  they  form 
their  system  of  theology,  and  then  make  use  of  the  Scriptures 
to  support  or  countenance  it.  Wherever  they  find  passages 
whose  obvious  meaning  will  countenance  their  own  opinions, 
they  make  the  most  of  them,  by  admitting  this  meaning. 
Wherever  the  obvious  meaning,  that  is,  the  meaning  derived 
from  the  language,  according  to  customary  use,  or  according 
to  the  tenour  of  the  discourse  of  which  it  is  a  part,  will  not 
countenance  their  opinions,  they  contrive  for  it  some  other 
meaning  which  will  better  suit  those  opinions. 

That  the  Unitarians  have  actually  conducted  the  contro* 
^ersy  in  this  manner,  can  be  made  abundantly  evident  by  an 
appeal  to  their  writings.  One  strong  proof  of  this  conduct  is 
found  in  the  Arian  notion,  that  Christ  is  a  delegated  God. 
The  present  occasion  will  permit  me  to  exhibit  but  one,  out 
of  several  modes,  in  which  the  truth  of  this  declaration  may 
be  evinced.  Christ  is  undeniably  many  times  asserted  in  the 
Scriptures  to  be  God.  These  assertions  are  as  unqualified 
and  absolute  as  those  in  which  the  Father  is  declared  to  be 
God. .  They  are  also  accompanied  with  a  great  variety  of 
declarations,  in  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  without  any  quali- 
fication, all  the  attributes,  actions,  and  relations  attributable  to 
c      God,  exclusively  of  those  which  belong  to  the  Father  as  such ; 

)^d  are  also  followed  by  Ihe  very  same  worship,  uncondition- 
%  required,  and  actually  rendered  to  him  by  inspired  men, 
^d  by  the  host  of  Heaven.     Now  from  all  these  assertions  I 
^  withdraw  the  name  of  Christ,  and  substitute  that  of  the 
*''ather.     Let  me  ask,  Would  any  of  the  Arians  have  ever 
^nght  of  denying  that  the  name  God,  in  any  one  of  these 
passages,  did  not  mean  the  true  and  real  God,  but  only  a 
^  by  delegation  ?    To  this  question  there  can  be  no  answer 
I^Qt  a  negative.  Whence,  then,  do  they  refuse  to  acknowledge 
Ae  same  passages  to  mean  the  same  thing,  as  they  now  stand? 
I%iinly  for  this  undeniable  reason,  that  they  have  beforehand 
determined  that  God  is  not,  and  cannot  be  tri-personal,  or 
triune.    In  this  determination,  however,  they  are  unhappy, 
as  being  unwarranted,  not  only  by  th6  Scriptures,  but  also  by 
that  very  reason  to  which  they  make  so  confident  an  appeal ; 
for  nothing  is  more   opposed  to  both,  than   that  a  finite, 
dependent  being  can  have  these  things  ascribed  to  him  with 
truth. 
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says,  tuat  "  Peter  speaks  according  to  the  coDception  of  tbe 
Jews,  when  he  says,  '  Ph)phecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the 
will  of  man ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  iii0?ed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost;"*  and  adds,  that  "  the  prophets  may 
have  delivered  the  offspring  of  their  own  brains  as  divine  re- 
velation."    Concerning  the  reasoning  of  the  apostles.   Dr. 
Priesdey  says,  **  We  are  to  judge  of  it,  as  of  diat  of  other 
men,  by  a' due  consideration  of  the  propositions  they  advance, 
and  the  arguments  they  allege."    That  men  who  entertain 
such  views  concerning  the  Scriptures  will  not,  and,  according 
to  their  own  opinions,  ought  not  to  receive  the  declaratioiis  of 
the  Scriptures  in  any  other  manner  than  that  in  which  they 
receive  the  declarations  contained  in  every  other  book,  is 
obvious  to  the  least  consideration.    If  the  Scriptures  were  not 
wiitten,  and  the  writers  do  not  pretend  that  they  wrote,  by 
particular  divine  inspiration,  then  they  certainly  stand  on  the 
same  footing  with  all  other  books ;  and  the  writers  are  un- 
doubtedly to  be  regarded,  as  Dr.  Priestley  says,  merely  in  the 
character  of  historians  and  witnesses. 

If  Christ  and  the  apostles  were  fallible  men,  and  St.  Pftol 
has  actually  reasoned  fallaciously,  then  undoubtedly  their  rea- 
sonings and  all  their  doctrines  are  to  be  examined  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  other  men.  If  the  Scriptures  were  not 
designed  to  settle  speculative  opinions  or  doctrines  even  in 
morality  and  religion,  then  it  is  plain,  that  they  must  be 
settled,  if  settled  at  all,  by  some  other  tribunal ;  and  there  is 
no  other  tribunal,  but  our  own  reason.  If  the  doubts  of  con- 
science were  not  intended  to  be  solved  by  the  Scriptures, 
then,  certainly,  the  mind  must  solve  them,  so  far  as  it  can, 
for  itself.  These  gentlemen  have,  therefore,  prescribed  a  rule 
for  themselves  which  every  man  may  certainly  know  before- 
hand, even  without  reading  their  works,  they  could  not  fail  to 
foHow :  for  no  man  ever  believed  the  Scriptures  not  to  be  an 
infallible  rule  of  direction  in  these  things,  who  did  not  also 
make  his  own  reason  his  directory  ;  unless  he,  indeed,  impli- 
citly submitted  to  the  dictates  of  his  fellow-men.  In  truth  it 
would  be  diflScult  to  find  a  man  who  does  not  distinctly  per- 
ceive that  there  is  no  other  directory. 

Accordingly,  every  reader  of  Unitarian  books  must  have 
observed,  that  the  writers  evidently  refer  the  interpretation  or 
the  Scriptures  to  their  own  pre-conceived  opinions,  or  the 
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prerioQs  decisions  of  their  own  reason.     That  is,  they  form 

their  system  of  theology,  and  then  make  use  of  the  Scriptures 

to  support  or  countenance  it.     Wherever  they  find  passages 

whose  obvious  meaning  will  countenance  their  own  opinions, 

they  make  the  most  of  them,  by  admitting  this  meaning. 

Wherever  the  obvious  meaning,  that  is,  the  meaning  derived 

^rom  the  language,  according  to  customary  use,  or  according 

F     to  the  tenour  of  the  discourse  of  which  it  is  a  part,  will  not 

<^iiDtenance  their  opinions,  they  contrive  for  it  some  other 

leaning  which  will  better  suit  those  opinions. 

That  the  Unitarians  have  actually  conducted  the  centre* 
^^rsy  in  this  manner,  can  be  made  abundantly  evident  by  an 
appeal  to  their  writings.     One  strong  proof  of  this  conduct  is 
'^imd  in  the  Arian  notion,  fhat  Christ  is  a  delegated  God. 
^he  present  occasion  will  permit  me  to  exhibit  but  one,  out 
^f  several  modes,  in  which  the  truth  of  this  declaration  may 
1^  evinced.     Christ  is  undeniably  many  times  asserted  in  the 
Scriptures  to  be  God.     These  assertions  are  as  unqualified 
^nd   absolute  as  those  in  which  the  Father  is  declared  to  be 
Ood.  .  They  are  also  accompanied  with  a  great  variety  of 
declarations,  in  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  without  any  quali- 
fication, all  the  attributes,  actions,  and  relations  attributable  to 
Csrod,  exclusively  of  those  which  belong  to  the  Father  as  such ; 
^ad  are  also  followed  by  Ihe  very  same  worship,  uncondition- 
ally required,  and  actually  rendered  to  him  by  inspired  men, 
cmd  by  the  host  of  Heaven.     Now  from  all  these  assertions  I 
^Will  withdraw  the  name  of  Christ,  and  substitute  that  of  the 
Tatfaer.     Let  me  ask,  Would  any  of  the  Arians  have  ever 
thought  of  denying  that  the  name  God,  in  any  one  of  these 
passages,  did  not  mean  the  true  and  real  God,  but  only  a 
€rod  by  delegation  ?   To  this  question  there  can  be  no  answer 
but  a  negative.  Whence,  then,  do  they  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  same  passages  to  mean  the  same  thing,  as  they  now  stand? 
Plainly  for  this  undeniable  reason,  that  they  have  beforehand 
determined  that  God  is  not,  and  cannot  be  tri-perstmal,  or 
triune.     In  this  determination,  however,  they  are  unhappy, 
as  being  unwarranted,  not  only  by  th6  Scriptures,  but  also  by 
that  very  reason  to  which  they  make  so  confident  an  appeal ; 
for  nothing  is  more  opposed  to  both,  than  that  a  finite, 
dependent  being  can  have  these  things  ascribed  to  him  with 
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On  the  same  grounds  do  the  Socinians  declare  CkrUt  to  he 
a  mere  man ;  not  becanse  he  is  not  abundantly  declared  to  be 
God  in  the  Scriptures,  but  because  they  pre-detennine  by 
their  reason,  that  a  person  cannot  exist  by  the  union  of  Grod 
with  man ;  and  that  God  cannot  be  triune.   Let  any  man  read, 
their  comments  on  the  Scriptures  relative  to  Christ,  and  hc^ 
will  see  this  to  be  abundantly  shown  by  the  nature  of  the  com* 
ments,  and  the  words  in  which  they  are  uttered. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  Arians  are  unliappy  in  choofing' 
this  position  as  the  basis  of  their  distinguishing  doctrine ;  be- 
cause it  b  unwarranted  either  by  reason,  or  Revelation.  Botb 
lAey,  and  the  Socinians,  are  unhappy  on  other  accounts.    They 
know  noty  and  cannot  know  by  any  dictates  of  reason^  that 
God  is  not  triune.    The  nature  and  manner  of  his  existence, 
so  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned,  lie  wholly  beyond  their 
reach,  and  beyond  that  of  all  other  men.    We  cannot  even 
begin  to  form  ideas  concerning  them.     It  is,  therefore,  idle 
and  fruitless  to  form  propositions  about  them ;  still  more  idle 
to  reason  and  conclude ;  and  still  more  idle  to  make  such  con- 
clusions the  basis  of  our  faith  in  a  cose  of  such  magnitude. 
All  that  we  know,  or  can  know,  is  just  that,  and  that  on/y, 
which  God  has  been  pleased  immediately  to  reveal. 

The  same  observations  are,  with  the  same  force,  applicable 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  tlie  divine  and  human  nature  in 
the  person  of  Christ.  Of  this  subject  we  literally  know  no- 
thing, beside  what  is  revealed. 

That  a  mere  man,  also,  can  have  these  names,  attributes,  ac- 
tions, and  relations,  and  this  worship  ascribed  to  him  with 
truth,  is  not  only  uuaccordant  with  reason,  but  common  so- 
briety, or  decency.  A  few  more  instances  of  this  nature: 
which,  because  I  have  not  the  means  of  multiplying  examples, 
nor  time  for  such  a  purpose,  I  shall  select  wholly  from  Dr. 
Priestley's  Notes  on  the  Books  of  Scripture. 

In  his  notes  on  the  first  chapter  of  John,  Dr.  Priestley  in- 
forms us  that  the  word  Aoyof,  which,  you  know,  is  translated 
*  the  Word,'  is  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  God,  by  which 
all  things  were  made ;  and  therefore,  he  says,  it  was  no  dis- 
tinct, inferior  principle,  hut  God  himself  On  this  explana- 
tion I  shall  make  but  one  general  remark  ;  viz.  that  this  is  the 
only  known  instance  in  which  an  attribute  of  God,  either  in 
sacred  or  profane  writings,  has  been  asserted  to  be  God.     If 
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St.  John,  tbefefore,  had  this  meaning,  he  has  used  language  to* 
express  it  which  was  probably  never  used  by  any  other  human 
being.*    Having  premised  this  remark,  I  shall  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  soundness  of  the  explanation  by  the  most  unobjeo- 
tiondble  of  all  methods ;  viz.  the  substUutUm  of  the  explanation 
forikeihing  ejtplained;  Power  and  Gorf,  for  the  WTrd,  or 
A«rM ;  as  being  the  two  things,  which  the  term  Aoyos  is,  succes- 
sively, declared  to  denote.     This  experiment,  to  which  no  So- 
ciman  can  object,  shall  be  first  made  with  power.     *  In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  power  of  God,  and  this  power  was  with  God, 
and  thii'  pdwer  Avas  God.    The  same  was  in  the  beginning 
^tk  God.    All  things  were  made  by  it,  and  without  it  was 
not  any^  thing  made,  that  was  made.     In  it  was  life,  and  the 
KTe  was  the  light  of  meti.     And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness, 
ibd  th^  darkness  comprehended  it  not.    It  was  in  the  world, 
itttd' the  world  was  made  hjit,    add  the  world  knewtV  not. 
It  came  unto  its  own,  and  its  own  received  it  not.     But  as 
>Qany  as  received  it,  to  them  gave  t^  power  to  become  the 
sons  of  God ;  even  to  them  that  believe  on  its  name.  And  the 
p(nDer  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  (and  we  beheld  its 
Rloiy,  the*  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father)  full  of 
S^ace  and  truth.    John  bare  witness  of  it,  and  cried,  saying. 
This  was  it  of  which  I  spake :  It  that  cometh  after  me  is  pre- 
ferred before  me,  for  it  was  before  me.     And  of  its  fulness 
We  we  all  received,   and  grace  for  grace.     For  the   law 
^  given  by  Moses,   but  grace   and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
Christ.' 

Dr.  Priestley  says,  the  power  was  Crod ;  St.  John  says,  it 
'  Was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth.' 
According  to  his  comment,  therefore,  God  became  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us.  According  to  his  comment,  also,  this  power 
Was  Christ ;  for  he  says,  it  *  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and 
^Ttth :'  but  St  John  immediately  subjoins,  *  Grace  and  truth 
came '  ( that  is,  into  this  world ) '  by  Jesus  Christ.'  Therefore, 
lesiis  Christ  is  God. 

This  passage,  formed  in  the  very  manner  prescribed  by  Dr. 
^'riesdey  himself  in  his  explanation,  certainly  can  need  no 
comment  from  me.  I  shall  only  say,  that  if  there  is  a  Sociniaa 
in  the  world  who  can  make  the  parts  of  it,  taken  together, 

•  1  John  i?.  16,  to  be  bereaHcr  explained. 
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mean  any  intelligible  thing,  I  think  I  may  safely  yield  him  te 
point  in  controversy. 

Let  us  now  make  the  trial  with  the  other  term,  QotL  '  In 
the  beginning  was  God,  and  God  was  w^th  God,  and  God  was 
God.*  Two  verses  more  will  suffice.  And  God  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory  (the  glory 
as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,)  full  of  grace  and  tmth* 
No  one  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  but  the  only  begotten 
Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared 
him.' 

Once  more,  let  us  try  the  same  experiment  with  the  wyper^ 
angelic  being  of  the  Arians.  *  In  the  beginning  was '  a  typmr^ 
€mgeUc  creature^  named  the  Word,  '  and '  this  svper-^xngeKc 
creature  *  was  with  God,  and '  this  super-angelic  creature 

*  was  Grod.    The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.     All 
things  were  made  by*  this  super-angelic  creature,  *  and  with- 
out him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made.'    I  piesome» 
I  need  proceed  no  farther.    That  interpretation  of  a  passage 
can  need  nothing  added  to  it,  which  makes  God  himself  say, 
that  a  creature  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God ; 
and  that,  although  he  was  himself  created,  or  made,  yet  hm 
made  every  thing  that  was  tnade ;  and  of  course  made  himse^L 
I  had  designed  to  subjoin  two  or  three  more  specimens,  bu'C 
the  time  will  not  permit  me  to  recite  them.    That  which  I 
have  recited,  will  ser\'e  to  show  to  what  lengths  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  according  to  our  preconceived  opinions, 
will  lead  men  of  superior  learning  and  abilities.     At  the  read- 
ing of  thb  only,  how  can  we  avoid  exclaiming,  '  Who  is  this, 
that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  V 

On  this  plan  of  interpretation  at  large  I  ask,  Can  it  in  any 
respect  consist  with  what  the  Scriptures  say  of  themselves! 
The  pn)phet  Isaiah  (chapter  viii.  29.)  says,  *  To  the  law,  and 
to  the  testimony  :  if  they  speak  njot  according  to  this  word,  it 
is  because  there  is  no  light  in  ihom/ 

•  All  Scripture,'  says  St.  Paul,  •  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God  ;  and  is  proiitable  tor  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
and  for  instruction  in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God 
may  bo  pt»rtVH.*t,  thoroughly  funiished  unto  every  good  work.' 

•  Xo  pn>phecy,'  says  St.  Peter.  '  is  of  private  interpretation : 
for  never  at  any  time  was  prophecy  brought  by  the  will  of 
man ;  but  the  holy  men  of  God  spake,  being  moved  by  the 
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Hdy  Ghost'  *   '  We,'  says  St  Paul,  speaking  of  himself,  and 
his  fellow-apostles,  '  have  the  mind  of  Christ.'    And  again, 
*  For  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness, 
hath  shined  in  oar  hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  gloiy  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.'    And  again, 
^  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  Grospel,  which  was  preached 
of  me,  was  not  aftor  man ;  for  I  neither  received  it  of  man, 
neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ' 
In  perfect  harmony  with  these  and  the  like  declarations, 
Moses,  the  first  of  the  inspired  writers,  says, '  Ye  shall  not 
add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you ;  neither  shall  ye 
iliminUli  aught  from  it.'    '  St  John,'  the  last  of  them,  says  at 
the  close  of  his  writings, '  For  I  testify  unto  every  man  that 
hcareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  if  any  man 
ihall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues 
that  are  written  in  this  book.    And,  if  any  man  shall  take 
away  from  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away 
Us  part  out  of  the  book  of  life.'    From  these  passages  it  is 
erideot'that  the  character  which  the  Scriptures  attribute  to 
diemselves  is  altogether  opposite  to  that  which  has  been  meu- 
tvnied  in  the  former  part  of  this  Discourse,  as  given  to  them 
It;  Unitarian  writers :  That  they  are  in  fact '  revealed  by  God, 
l^the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost:'  That  no  man,  tbere- 
iorc,  can '  add  to  them,  or  diminish  aught  from  them,'  without 
e^iOBiog  himself  to  the  '  plagues'  which  they  denounce,  and 
to  the  loss  of  *  his  part  of  die  book  of  life.'    *  If  we  speak  not 
according  to  them,'  it  is  declared  that '  there  is  no  light  in  us.' 
In  our  interpretation  of  them  we  are  directed  in  the  most 
iolenm  manner  to  receive  the  things  which  they  declare.    '  Let 
6od  be  true,'  says  the  Apostle, '  but  every  man  a  liar.'   '  See,' 
sajs  Agur,  '  that  thou  add  not  to  his  words,  lest  he  reprove 
tiiee,  and  thou  be  found  a  liar.'    '  If  we,'  says  St  Paul,  '  or 
VI  aogel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  Gospel,  than  that 
vUch  we  have  preached,  let  him  be  accursed.'    Who,  with 
W  solemn  commands  and  awful  denunciations  before  him, 
o  think  for  a  moment  of  rejecting  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
riptures,  and  substituting  a  meaning  not  contained  in  the 
rds,  but  contrived  by  himself? 
Vor  are  these  gentlemen  less  unfortunate  in  another  impor* 

*  Macknigbt 
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tant  particnlar.    The  Scriptures  were  written  for  mankind  &^ 
large.     Of  these,  ninety-nine  hundredths,  to  say  the  least,  ar^ 
plain,  nninformed  men,  incapable  of  understanding  langnag^ 
in  any  other   manner  than  the  known,  customary  one.    If, 
then,  the  obvious  meaning  is  not  the  tme  one,  ihey  are  abso- 
lutely unable  ever  to  find  the  true  one ;  and  so  far  the  Scrip- 
tures were  written  in  vain.     But  it  cannot  be  supposed  tint 
God  would  do  any  thing  in  vain  ;  and  still  less  diat  he  would 
disregard  the  salvation  and  the  souls  of  ninety-nine  hundredtb 
of  his  creatures,  when  publishing  his  word ;  and  canse  it  to  be  ' 
so  written  that  this  great  number  could  not,  if  ever  so  sinceidy 
disposed,  possibly  find  out  its  meaning,  nor  of  coarse  the  way 
to  eternal  life ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  made  provunon 
for  the  remaining  one  hundredth.     It  will  not,  I  suppose,  be 
pretended  that  the  soul  of  a  learned  man  b  of  more  value  is 
the  sight  of  God  than  that  of  an  unlearned  man.    Bat  if 
the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  discovered,  not  by  tbe 
words,  but  by  a  contrived  accordance  with  preconceived  pido- 
sophictd  opinions,  no  unlearned  man  can  find  out  this  meapiag 
at  all. 

But  the  Scriptures  themselves  have  decided  this  point,  -b 
Prov.  viii.  8,  9,  Christ  says,  '  All  the  words  of  my  mouth  are 
in  righteousness ;  there  is  notliing  froward  or  perverse  in 
them.  They  are  all  plain  to  him  that  understandeth'  (that  b, 
to  him  that  hath  understanding ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  hkn 
that  departeth  from  evil ;)  '  and  right  to  them  that  find  know* 
ledge.'  In  John  vii.  16,  17,  the  same  glorious  Person  asjif 
'  My  doctrine'  (that  is,  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which  I  teacb) 
'  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me.  If  any  man  will  do  bis 
will,  ho  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  Ood.' 
Now  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  plain  men  do  not  depart 
from  evil  as  truly  and  as  often,  in  proportion  to  their  number, 
as  learned  men.  Of  course,  it  must  be  confessed  that  plain 
men  find  a  plain  meaning  in  the  words  of  Christ,  or  of  tbe 
Scriptures.  It  will  be  acknowledged,  that  unlearned  men,  in 
many  instances  at  least,  *  do  the  will  of  God;'  and  therefbfei 
unless  Christ  has  erred  in  this  point,  '  know  of  his  doctrioe, 
whether  it  is  of  God.' 

One  more  passage  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  cut  off  ef€« 
caviUing  on  this  point.  The  prophet  Ismah  (chapter  xxxv. 
8,)  says,  '  An  highway  shall  be  thero,  and  it  shaU  be  called 
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die    way  of  holiness;    and   the   way-faring   men,    though 
fools,  shall  not  err  therein.'    It  will  hardly  be  necessary 
to  observe,  that  this  '  highway/  this  '  way  of  holiness/  is  no 
other  than  the  Gospel.     But  it  is  evidently  impossible  that 
plain  men  should  ever  find  the  meaning  attachcKl  by  Unita- 
rians to  die  numerous  passages  which  speak  of  Christ  as  God. 
No  snob  man  would  ever  mistrust  that  a  super-angelic  creature 
was  '  called  Wonderful,   Counsellor,   the  mighty   God,  the 
Fadier  of  the  everlasting  age,  the  Prince  of  Peace :'  that  *  of 
flie  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  should  be  no 
end/  Isaiah  ix.  6 :  that  '  his  goings  forth  were  from  of  old, 
from  everlasting:'  or,  as  in  the  Original,  '  from  the  days  of 
eternity:'  or  that  this  creature  *  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God,  and  was  God:'  that  *  all  things  were  made  by  him, 
and  tibat  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was 
made :'  or  that '  he  was  over  all  things,  Grod  blessed  for  ever- 
more/   No  such  man  would  ever  have  thought  of  reading, 
**  In  die  beginning  was  divine  power,  and  this  power  was  with 
God,  and  this  power  was  God.    That  it  was  in  the  world ; 
tkt  the  world  was  made  by  it ;  and  the  world  knew  it  not 
TbU  as  many  as  received  it,  to  them  gave  it  power  to  be- 
Qone  the  sens  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  its  name. 
IWt  this  power  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (and  we 
l^keU  its  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,)  full  of  grace  and  truth.    John  bare  witness  of  it, 
od  cried,  saying.  This  was  it  of  which  I  spake.     It  that 
comedi  after  me  is  preferred  before  me,  for  it  was  before  me." 
No  plain  man  would  ever  have  thou^t  of  reading,  **  In  the 
beginmng  was  God,  and  God  was  with  God,  and  God  was 
God.* 

Should  it  be  said,  in  opposition  to  the  observations  which  I 
ksTB  made  concerning  the  intelligibleness  of  the  Scriptures, 
tittt  m}  antagonists  will  grant  that  the  Scriptures  are  thus 
plam,  in  points  of  essential  importance  to  our  duty  and  salva- 
tion ;  but  need  not  be  supposed  to  be  so  in  mere  speculative 
opinions :  I  answer,  that  no  doctrine  is  of  more  importance^ 
whether  speculative  or  practical,  than  that  which  teaches  the 
duaracter  of  Christ ;  except  that  which  teaches  the  existence 
ttid  perfections  of  God.  If  Christ  be  a  creature^  all  the 
worship,  and  all  other  regard  rendered  to  him  as  the  Creator, 
is  imqnestiontibly  mere  idolatry ;  the  sin,  which  of  all  sins  is 
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the  most  strongly  threatened  and  reproved  in  toe  Scriptnres. 
If  Christ  is  God,  then  a  denial  that  he  is  God  is  ail  that  is 
meant  by  impiety.    It  is  a  denial  of  his  primary  and  essential 
character ;  of  the  attributes  which  in  this  character  belong  tb 
him ;  of  the  Relations  which  he  sustains  to  the  nniverse,  and 
will  for  ever  sustain  ;  of  the  actions  which  he  has  performed, 
and  will  perform  throughout  eternity  ;  and  of  the  essential 
'  glory,  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  ever  die  world 
was.'  •  Man  is  a  being,  made  up  of  an  animal  body  and  a 
rational  mind.     Should  I  deny  that  a  particular  person  pos- 
sessed a  rational  mind,  would  it  not  be  justly  said  that  I 
denied  him  to  be  a  man,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  hb  pri- 
mary and  most  essential  character  ?     If  Christ  is  God-man, 
and  I  deny  him  to  be  God,  do  I  not  at  least  as  entirely 
deny  his  primary  and  most  essential  character?    In  other 
woids,  do  I  not  plainly  *  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  me?'    It 
is  evidently  impossible  for  him  who  makes  this  denial  to  reinder 
to  Christ  those  regards,  that  confidence,  love,  reverence,  and 
obedience  which  a  man,  who  believed  Christ  to  be  God,  would 
feel  himself  indispensably  bound  to  render.    Indeed,  were  it 
possible,  he  would  necessarily,  and  in  the  very  act  of  rendering 
them,  condemn  himself  as  g^ty  of  idolatry.     On  the  other 
baud  he  who  believes  Christ  to  be  God,  cannot  refuse  to  ren- 
der ttiem,  without  condemning  himself  as  guilty,  and  without 
being  actually  g^lty,  of  the  plainest  and  grossest  impiety,  be- 
cause he  withholds  from  the  true  God  the  homage  and  obe- 
dience due  to  his  character.    The  Unitarians  censure  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Trinitarians  as  being  idola^us,  and  them  as  being 
idolaters.     If  the  Unitarian  scheme  is  true,  the  censure  is  just. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  and  with  equal  justice,  if  our  scheme 
IS  true,  declare  them  to  bo  guilty  of  direct  and  gross  impiety; 
because  they  worship  not '  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;*  the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures;  the  Jehovah  Aleim, 
'  who  is  one  Jehovah ;'  but  another  and  very  different  God. 

The  admission  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  therefore,  if  he  be 
really  God,  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity,  mistakes 
about  which  are  altogether  dangerous  and  dreadful.  This  is 
plainly  felt  to  be  the  case  by  the  plain  people  even  among  the 
Socinians.  For  Mrs.  Barbauld  informs  us,  that  although  the 
errors  of  the  Trinitarians  "  are  losing  ground  among  think- 
ing people,  yet  there  is  in  that  class  (among  the  Socinians,) 
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^ho  are  caHed  serious  Christians,  a  sort  of  leauiug  towards 
tbem ;  an  idea  that  they  are,  if  not  true,  at  least  good  to  be 
believed ;  and  that  a  salutary  error  is  better  than  a  dangerous 
truth." 

Can  it  then  be  belieyed,  that  God  can  have  directed  the 

Scriptures  to  be  so  written  that  the  true  meaning  of  them  in  a 

case  of  this  fundamental  importance,  a  case  in  which  mankind 

are  in  so  .immin^it  danger  of  becoming  either  impious,  or 

idolatrous,  is  so  obscure  as  to  make  plain  men  utterly  unable 

to  find  it  out,  however  honestly  disposed ;  and  that  the  great 

^H^dy  of  religious  men  should,  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  have 

totally  and  infinitely  mistaken  their  real  intention  ?     Can  that 

'■^ode  of  interpretation  which  leads  of  course  to  this  conclusion, 

*^^  the  true  one  ? 

II.  The  Unitarians  refect  the  doctrine,  that  Christ  is  Chd, 

the  obvious  meaning  of  all  those  passages  which  teach  it, 

the  doctrine  is  mysterious. 

This  I  object  to  as  a  totally  irrational  ground  of  such  re- 

^^^ction.    There  are  two  reasons  which  will  efiectually  prove 

^lus  inationality. 

1.  All  mankind  readily  admit,  and,  if  they  believe  any 
f,  must  every  moment  admit,  mysteries,  as  the  objects  of 
faith.    This  world  is  made  up  of  atoms.     What  are 
^ey  ?     Dr.  Priestley  informs  us,  that  they  are  '*  centres  of 
uttraction  and  repulsion.''    This  definition,  translated  out  of 
liRtin  English  into  Saxon  English,  is,  that  "  atoms  are  centres 
of  drawing  to,  and  driving  from :"  a  definition  which  I  believe 
it  would  puzzle  Dr.  Priestley  himself  to  unriddle,  and  at  least 
as  applicable  to  points  of  space  as  to  atoms.    They  are  also 
defined  to  be  "  solid  extended  somethings.*"    What  is  the 
something  thus  solid  and  extended  ?     Here  our  inquiries  are 
stopped,  and  an  atom  is  found  to  be  an  absolute  mystery. 
The  world  is  made  up  of  atoms.     What  binds  them  together, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  world?     Attraction,  it  is  answered. 
What  is  attraction  ?    To  this  there  is  no  answer*    The  world, 
then,  on  which  we  tread,  in  which  we  live,  and  about  which 
we  think  we  have  extensive  knowledge,  is  wholly  formed  out 
of  particles  absolutely  mysterious,  bound  together  by  a  power 
equally  mysterious. 

These  atoms  constitute  vegetables.    What  is  a  vegetable  ^ 
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'*  An  organized  body,''  it  is  answered ;  '*  the  subject  of  veg^ 
table  life."  What  is  vegetable  life  ?  To  this  qnestbn  tbere 
is  no  satisfactoiy  answer.  In  the  same  manner  are  we  con- 
dncted  to  a  speedy  end  ia  all  our  inquiries  concerning  the 
]fi$ner  j1^  Vegetable,  and  rational  worlds. 

M  'tery  meets  ns.  at  every  step,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole.  Ilie  power,  by  which  this  Discourse  was  thought, 
or  written,  or  spoken,  defies  all  human  investigation. 

If  mysteries,  then,  are  found  everywhere  in  the  ilbork$  of 
God ;  can  it  be  supposed,  that  they  are  not  found  in  tlie  dkch 
racier  and  being  of  the  same  God  ?  There  is  nothing  nkinv 
mysterious,  more  absolutely  inexplicable,  in  the  doctiiMs  of  the 
Trinity,  than  in  the  power  by  which,  and  the  mann^  in  whii^ 
mind  acts  upon  matter. 

2.  The  Unitarians  themselves,  though  professedly  rejecting 
mysteries,  admit  them  into  their  creed  without  number,  tliat 
a  creature  created  all  things,  upholds  all  thingtt,  poasetaea  al 
H  ,3,  rules  all  things,  and  is  the  final  cause  of  dieir  exis- 
tence ;  that  a  creature  should  bo  '  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
-^  *  ^  for  ever ;'  that  he  should  be  the  final  Judge  and  reward^r 
of  le  just  and  the  unjust ;  that  he  should  sit  on  the  throne 
of  the  heavens,  and  receive  the  prayers  of  inspired  men  in 
thi<  world,  and  the  everlasting  praises  of  tiie  heavenly  host 
in  the  world  to  come ;  or  that  God,  if  these  things  are  not  so, 
should  have  caused  or  permitted  them  to  be  written  in  his 
word ;  are,  to  say  the  least,  mysteries  as  entire  and  as  inex 
plicable  as  any  which  have  ever  entered  the  thoughts  of  man. 
It  ill  becomes  those,  who  admit  these  things,  therefore,  to 
reject  any  thing  merely  on  account  of  its  being  mysteriotts. 

III.  The  Unitarians  take  an  unwarrantable  licnue^with 
the  language  of  tlie  Scriptures. 

I  know  not  that  I  can  express  my  own  views  of  tins  subject, 
within  the  same  compass,  better  than  in  the  following  words  of 
a  respectable  writer,  which  are  a  part  of  some  Observations 
concerning  Dr.  Priesdey*s  Notes  on  the  Scriptures.  "  It  is 
a  leading  and  determined  purpose  of  Dr.  Priestle/s  Notes  to 
serve  the  cause  of  what  is  arrogantly  termed  XJnitarianism; 
and  he  has  certainly  kept  this  purpose  in  view.  To  say  the 
least,  he  is  a  zealous  and  resolute  advocate.  His  maxim 
scorns   to   have  been,   to   maintain  his  cause  at  all   events. 
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Seidbm  is  he  ata  loss  for  a  gloss  or  an  OTasioo^  in  aijEning  at 
the  accompfishment  of  his  object  If  he  meets  with  a  passage 
whose  iadabitable  readings  and  whose  dbvioqs  plain  meaning 
are  such  as  eyerj  unl»assed  man  wonld  pronoonpe  fayoorable 
to  the  dietj  and  atonement  of  Ckrist^  tb^  Doctor  i^  r^dy  with 
ampte  stores  of  metaphoricalt  enigmatical,  and  idiof^^tical 
fornix  of^interpretatioa;  and  stnbbommost  be  that  te]|^  wluch 
will,  not  hendf  nnder  one  or  other  of  his  modes  of  Hreamient. 
In  some  cases  a  vurUmsi  reading,  though^  none  of  the  best,  is 
called  in  to  hifl  assistance.  Should  this,  aid  fail,  some  learned 
critic,  or  othev  is  at  band  with  a  conjectural  alteration.  Or, 
if  none  of  these  means  appear  advisable,  the  philosophical 
commentator  has  in  reserve  a  kind  of  logical  (dkali,  which  will 
at  least  neutralize  a  pungent  passage ;  for  example,  the  sage 
obaervatioo,  '  About  the  interpretation  of  it  critips  differ 
wmch* 

"  And  lastfy,  in  very  desperate  instances,  a  method  is  re- 
sorted to,  the  most  simple  and  compendious  imaginable ;  and 
ibat  iB,  to  mf  nothing  at  all  about  thm  ! '^  •  ^  . 

One  of  the  modes  in  which  the  Unitarians  take  unwcQ-^'^iit- 
aUe  licensie  with  the  language  of  thjs  Scriptures,  is  to  pro- 
nonnoe  passages  to  be  interpolated^  which  are  abdovaally 
evidenced  by  Manuscripts,  ancient  versions^  and  quotiidons 
in  writings  of  the  fathers^  to  be  genuine  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Another  is,  to  declare,  without  warrant,  words  and  phrases 
to  be  wanting ;  and  then  to  supply  them ;  where  they  are  sup- 
plied by  no  authority  but  their  own.  Thus  Grotius  and  Dr. 
Clark  supply  the* word  •<rrtt  in  that  remarkable  text,  Romans 
ix.  5;  and  then  translate  it,  *  Of  whom,  as  concerning  die 
flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God'  BB  'blessed  for 
evermore.' 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  aid  them  at  all,  because 
he  *  who  is  over  all  things,'  is  of  course  God, 

Another  mode  is,  to  annex  a  meaning  to  some  particular 
wardt  or  phrase,  which  suits  their  own  purpose,  but  which  is 
entirely  aside  firom  all  customary  use.  Thus  Pierce  inter- 
prets ^f*''  »fvayiMf  nyrio'aro  ro  ufat  lo-ot  0iv ;  *  He  thought  it  no  lX)b- 

bery  to  be  equal  with  God;'  to  mean.  He  was  not  eager,  or 
tenacious,  to  retain  that  likeness  to  God:  a  translation,  which 
no  criticism  can  justify,  or  satisfactorily  explain. 
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Another  mode  of  the  same  nature  is,  to  suggest  tie»cotgee- 
tural  opinion  of  some  other  critic^  or  some  kamed  friend ; 
which  is  iotrodaced  with  so  much  gravity,  as  to  give  a  kind  ot 
weight  and  speciousness  to  the  peculiar  interpretation  pro- 
posed. Thus  Dr.  Priestley,*  commenting  on  John  xiv.  2, 
'  In  my  Father^s  house  are  many  mansions ;'  says,  "  Perhaps, 
with  a  learned  friend  of  mine,  we  may  understand  the  mujo^ 
sions  in  his  Father^s-house,  of  which  Jesus  here  speaks,  to 
signify,  not  places  of  rest  and  happiness  in  heaven,  bat  sto- 
tions  of  trust  and  usefidness  upon  earth ;  such  as  he  was 
then  about  to  quit,"  &c.  Here  the  house  of  God  is  made  to 
mean  earthy  and  mansions^  stations ;  and  Christ,  of  course, 
was  going  away  to  prepare  a  place  for  his  Aposdes  here, 
where  he  and  they  then  were ;  and  was  to  come  again,  to 
receive  them  in  the  place  whither  he  himself  was  going,  that 
'  they  might  be  with  him',  there,  by  continuing  here. 

Another  mode  of  the  same  nature  is,  an  unbounded  Hcence 
in  making  the  scriptural  language  figurative. 

That  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  a  great  extent  and 
in  a  high  degree  figurative,  is  unquestionably  true.  But  cer- 
tainly there  are  limits  to  this  character,  not  only  in  scriptural, 
but  aU  other  language.  It  must  I  think  be  admitted,  that  wer 
are  to  consider  die  language  of  the  Scriptures  especially,  and. 
of  all  other  good  writings  generally,  as  figurative,  only  in  ac- 
cordance vnih  the  following  rules. 

(1.)  That  the  figure  be  agreeable  to  the  state  of  the  mind 
of  him  who  uses  it ;  that  is,  to  his  views  and  feelings. 

2.)  That  it  be  founded  on  some  analogy  or  relation  to  the 
subject. 

(3.)  That  it  accord  with  the  discourse,  so  far  as  to  make 
sense. 

(4.)  That  in  the  Scriptures  it  violate  no  doctrine  declared, 
at  least  by  the  writer. 

(5.)  That  it  be  so  obvious,  as  not  to  demand  invention  or 
contrivance  in  the  reader. 

(6.)  That  it  be  explicable  according  to  the  opinions,  or 
other  circumstances  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  understood  by  them. 

(7.)  That  it  suit  the  occasion  and  other  circumstances  of 
the  discourse. 

♦  Kolectic  Review,  No.  ii,  Vol.  ii. 
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But  how»  aooordiog  to  these  or  any  other  roles  of  constra- 
ing  langaage,  are  we  to  interpret  the  declaration,  *  For  by  him 
were  created  all  things,  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in 
earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  do- 
minions, or  principalities,  or  powers,'  to  mean,  that  Chriii 
pubKahed  the  Chspel  and  amstituied  the  Christian  church  ? 
fa  it  the  same  thing  to  publish  the  Chspel,  as  to  create  f  Is 
it  the  same  thing  to  constitute  the  church,  as  to  create  ?  Are 
the  Crospel  and  the  church  *  all  things  that  are  in  heaven  and 
that  are  in  earth  ?'  Are  they  *  all  things  visible  and  invisible  ?' 
Who  are  the  '  thrones,'  the  *  dominions,'  the  *  principalities,' 
and  the  *  powers?'  Are  they  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons: 
the  only  officers  ever  supposed  to  belong  to  the  church  ? 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  by  Unitarians  denied  to  be  a  person, 
and  is  commonly  asserted  to  be  no  other  than  the  power  of 
God:  the  name  Spirit  being,  in  their  view,  always  figurative. 
Accordbg  to  what  rules  of  construction  are  we,  on  this  plan, 
to  interpret  the  following  passages ;  in  which  I  shall  substitute 
the  word  power  for  Ghost,  or  Spirit ;  always  intending  by  it, 
however,  ihe  divine  power. 

'  f  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto 
men  ;  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy'  Power  *  shall  not 
be  forgiven  unto  men.  Matt.  xii.  13.  '  Baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy'  Power. 
Matt,  xxviii.  19.  '  Why  has  Satan  filled  the  heart,  to  lie 
unto  the  Holy'  Power  ?  Acts  v.  3.  *  God  anointed  Jesus 
with  the  Holy  Power  *  and  with  power.'  Acts  x.  33.  Ro- 
mans XV.  13, '  That  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy'  Pouter.  Romans  xv.  19,  '  Through  mighty 
signs,  and  wonders,  by  the  power  of  the*  Power  '  of  God.' 
'  In  demonstration  of  the  Power,  *  and  of  power.'  John 
xvi.  13,  *  Howbeit,  when  he,  the'  Power  *  of  truth  has  come, 
he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth ;  for  he  shall  not  speak  of 
bimself ;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak/ 
&c.  &c. 

More  instances  cannot  I  think  be  necessary  to  elucidate 
this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  last  mode  which  I  shall  mention,  a  mode  adopted  when 
a  passage  is  to  stubborn  to  bend  to  any  of  the  preceding,  is, 
to  leave  it  with  such  an  observation  as  this  :  "  Critics  are  very 
muck  divided  about  the  meaning  of  this  passagr  ;"  insinuating 
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to  the  reader,  that  die  passage. is  so  obscure  and  pMcpkaced, 
that  he  is  to  deqpair  of  waf  explanatioD. 

la  this  manner*  it  seems  to  me,  the  Seriptiirea  nrast  «oeD 
become  such  as  the  Pjrophet  Isaiah  declared  thegr  would  be- 
come to  the  Jews,  at  a  certain  future  period.  '  The  yimi  sf 
ally'  says  that  Prophet,  chapter  xxix.  U,  *  is  become  unto  job 
as  the  words  of  a  book  that  is  sealed ;  which  men  deliver 
to  one  that  is  learned,  saying.  Read  this,  I  pray  thee ;  And 
he  saith,  I  cannot,  for  it  is  sealed ;'  and  the  book  is  delhrered 
*  to  him  that  is  not  learned,  saying.  Read  this,  I  pray  diee; 
and  he  saith,  I  am  not  learned.' 

IV.  I  object  to  the  Unitarian  direct  m^airmmi  m  tkeir 
conduct  Unoards  Trmitariane. 

The  unfairness  here  intended  respects  two  partteulms* 

1.  Thejf  treat  the  Trifutariana  ui  if  they  were  TVUkmie, 
or  held  the  existence  of  three  Gcde. 

This  they  do  in  several  methods,  particulaify,  the  wamr 
UnitarioM,  as  I  formerly  observed,  is  designed  to  denote  tha^ 
they,  among  Christians,  exclttsively  hold  the  existence  of  ono 
God*  The  very  name  itself,  therefore,  is  intended  to  deolare, 
that  Trinitarians  hold  the  existence  of  mor^  Gode  them  osc^ 
An  imputation  which,  they  well  know,  every  Trinitarian  rejects 
with  abhorrence. 

Again:  in  arguing  with  Trinitarians,  they  customarily  un- 
dertake to  prove  that  the  Scriptures,  in  a  great  variety  of 
passages,  assert  that  there  is  but  one  God-;  as  if  this  were 
the  very  point,  or  at  least  one  point,  in  debate  between  thim 
and  Trinitarians.  Accordingly,  when  they  have  proved  this 
point,  which  a  child  can  easily  do,  they  commonly  triumph, 
and  appear  to  consider  the  dispute  as  ended,  and  their  anta- 
gonists overthrown.  In  this  way  they  insinuate  to  their  rea- 
ders that  Trinitarians  hold  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than 
one ;  and  that  all  their  arguments  are  intended  to  support  this 
doctrine.  Whereas  every  Unitarian  perfectly  well  knows  that 
the  unity  of  God  is  as  entirely  and  as  professedly  holden  by 
Triuitarians  as  himself;  that  none  of  their  arguments  are  di- 
rected against  it;  and  that  this  poii^t  has  never  been,  and 
never  can  be,  in  debate  between  him  and  them.  That  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  involves  or  infers  the  existence  of  more 
Gods  than  onc^  every  Unitarian  has  a  right  to  prove,  and  may 
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with  perfeet  faii^lie«s  prtfte,  if  he  Mrti.  But  to  hnhittfltte, 
that  Trinitarianfl  be'B^e  tl^  dxiflfevhee  oT  moi«  Oodii  than 
one,  add  to  treat  them  as  if  they  fhoft  beliered,  when  It  is  per- 
feetlj  well  known  fliat  every  TVinitarian  ffiselaims  stich  belief 
with  indignation,  is  conduct  which,  in  my*  tieW,  admits  of  no 
justification. 

2.  The  Unitarians  custamarffy  undertake  to  prove  that 
Christ  is  a  man ;  and  thence  triumph  also,  as  if  they  had  re- 
futed the  doctrine  of  their  opposers.  Now  it  is  well  known 
to  eyery  Unitarian,  that  the  Trinitarians  with  one  Toice  ac- 
hunoledge  Christ  to  he  a  man ;  and  that  this  point,  iherefbre, 
is  not  in  controversy  between  him  and  them. 

It  is  wholly  disingenuous,  therefore,  to  insinuate  that  it  is 
in  debate,  or  to  attempt  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  controversy^ 
wlien  they  know  that  Trinitarians  as  uniformly  hold  it  as  them- 
selves. Of  these  facts,  however,  th^  usually  take  not  tfie  least 
notice,  but  appear  to  consider  both  points  as  the  principal 
topics  in  debate.  Such  conduct  in  their  antagonists  the  Uni- 
taiiana  would  censure  with  severity. 

I  shall  conclude  this  discussion  widi  two  observations. 

The  first  is,  that  the  Unitarians  are  extensieety  disagreed 
concerning  the  person  'of  Christ,  The  Arians  consider  him 
as  a  super-angelic  being :  The  Socinians  partly  as  a  man, '  in 
whom  dwelt  idl  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodfly ;'  and  partly 
as  a  man,  differing  from  other  men  only  by  being  wiser  and 
better:  Hie  Sabellians,  as  God  manifested  in  one  manner. 
The  Patripassians,  as  the  Father  living  and  suffering  in  the 
nan  Jesus  Christ  Some  of  the  Unitarians  hold,  that  he 
created  the  universe ;  some  that  he  made  an  atonement  for 
on ;  some  that  he  ought  to  be  worshipped ;  and  some  deny  all 
these  doctrines.  This  difference  is  derived  from  two  sources ; 
one  is,  that  their  reason  or  philosophy  dictates  nothing  con- 
cerning Christ  in  which  they  can  harmonize.  The  other  is, 
that  die  Scriptures  in  no  very  satisfactory  manner  support 
cither  of  their  opinions.  But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
this  very  difference  is  of  such  a  nature  as  strongly  to  indicate 
that  the  Scriptures  exhibit  Christ  as  God.  "^ 

The  second  observation  is,  that  Unitarianism  has  an  evi- 
dent tendency  to  infidelity. 

This  is  strongly  evident  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Unita- 
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rians  speak  of  the  Scriptures,  the  insufficiency  which  they  at- 
tribute to  them  for  settling  religious  doctrines,  and  the  supe- 
rior sufficiency  which  they  attribute  to  reason.  It  is  evident, 
also,  in  the  laxity  of  their  ideas  concerning  what  genuine  re- 
ligion is,  their  want  of  veneration  for  the  sabbath,  their  want 
of  attendance  on  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  their  de- 
votion to  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  life. 

Dr.  Priestiey  acknowledges,  that  **  the  Unitarian  societies 
do  not  flourish :  that  their  members  have  but  a  slight  attach- 
ment to  them,  and  easily  desert  them." 

Voltaire  also  says,  "  that  down  to  his  own  time  only  a  very 
small  number  of  those  called  Unitarians  had  held  any  religious 
meetings." 

.  Dr.  Priestley  also  say,  Aat ''  many  Unitarians  have  become 
more  indifferent  to  celigion  in  general,  than  they  were  before  ; 
and  to  all  the  modes  and  doctrines  of  religion."  Concerning 
himself,  he  says,  "  that  he  was  once  a  Calvinist,  and  that  of 
the  straitest  sect ;  then  a  high  Arian ;  next  a  low  Arian ;  then 
a  Socinian ;  and  in  a  little  time  a  Socinian  of  the  lowest  kind, 
in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  considered  as  a  mere  man,  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  and  natundly  as  fallible  and  peccable  as 
Moses,  or  any  other  Prophet."  He  also  says,  "  he  does  not 
know  when  his  creed  will  be  fixed."  This  I  consider  as  the 
true  progress,  nature,  and  tendency  of  Unitarianism.  The 
end  of  this  progress  in  most  men  is  easily  foreseen.  Let  him, 
therefore,  who  finds  himself  inclined  to  think  favourably  of 
these  opinions,  consider  well  before  he  embraces  them,  what 
will  probably  be  the  final  termination  of  his  religious  system^ 
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ROMANS   VIII.  3. 

I  HAVB,  in  several  preceding  Discourses,  endeavonred  to 
setde  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  '  God's  own  Son/  used  in 
this  passage  of  the  Scriptures.  This  was  indispensably  neces- 
sary at  the  opening  of  all  the  observations  intended  to  be  made 
concerning  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system.  As  these 
doctrines  are  truths,  partly  unfolding  to  us  the  character  and 
conduct  of  this  wonderful  Person,  and  partly  disclosing  to  us 
the  consequences  of  his  interference  in  the  behalf  of  mankind ; 
as  his  character,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  affects  every 
doctrine  of  what  is  appropriately  called  the  Christian  religioi^; 
and  as  those  who  set  out  with  different  views  of  his  character, 
proceed  farther  and  farther  asunder,  so  as  to  form  in  the  end 
entirely  different  systems  of  religious  doctrine ;  it  became  in- 
dispensable that  this  great  point  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
fixed  at  the  beginning.  If  the  attempt  to  do  this  has  been 
successful,  in  the  degree  which  I  have  hoped,  it  will  contribute 
not  a  little  to  settle  on  a  firm  foundation  most  of  the  doctrines 
which  remain  to  be  investigated.  My  own  views  concerning 
them  it  will,  at  least,  contribute  to  explain. 

In  this  passage  we  are  informed,  that '  God  sent  his  Son  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.'  The  meaning  of  this  phrase  ('  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,')  will  be  obvious  from  similar  phrases  in 
Philippians  ii.  7, 8,  '  He  was  made,'  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Original, 
'  He  existed  in  the  likeness  of  men ;   and  being  found  in 
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fashion  as  a  man/  In  the  first  of  these  phrases*  the  original 
word,  ofMiviAAvi^  is  the  same  with  that  translated  *  likeneaa,'  in 
the  text.  In  the  second,  it  is  trxHi^ri^  a  term  of  a  kindred 
signification,  denoting  form  or  fashion.  In  the  passage  in 
Fhilippians,  the  phrases,  '-He  existed  in  the  likeness  of  men/ 
and,  '  He  was  fonnd  in  fashion  as  a  man,'  denote,  that  he  was 
a  real  man.  In  the  text,  the  phrase,  *  the  likeness  of  sinfid 
flesh,'  denotes,  that  he  was  sent  m  real  flesh ;  here  figorativdly 
called  siftful,  becaoso  it  is  in  all  other  instanoes,  except  that  of 
Christ,  the  fleshy  or  body,  of  sinful  beings. 

The  Doctrine  contained  in  this  passage,  is,  therefore,  the 
following :— ^ 

That  Christ,  when  re  appeared  in  this  world, 
was  a  real  man. 


This  doctrine,  like  that  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  has 
extensif  ely  disputed. 

The  Heretics  generally,  who  embraced  the  Gnoatic  phib^ 
sophy,  denied  Christ  to  have  been  a  man.    Some  individuahB 
and  some  classes  held,  that  he  was  clothed  in  a  body  of  air  ; 
that  he  suffered  only  in  appearance ;  and  that  Judas  laeariot 
suffered  in  his  stead. 

To  ^  these  and  the  like  doctrines,  they  were  led  by  phi- 
losophizing on  this  subject.  It  is  a  just  observation  of  Laid- 
ner,  that  '*  Heretics  were,  in  the  general,  men  of  a  curious  and 
inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  and  greatly  indulged  this  disposition, 
which  led  them  to  speculate  on  many  points  of  doctrine  con- 
cerning which  the  Scriptures  had  afforded  little  or  no  light 
When  the  Scriptures  were  in  some  cases  inconsistent  with 
their  notions,  they  were  for  making  them  yield  to  their  philo- 
sophical opinions.  Thus  the  simplicity  of  truth  was  banished, 
and  endless  divisions  arose."  Tertullian  also  says,  that ''  here- 
sies are  derived  from  philosophy;  and  that  secular  wisdom 
is  a  rash  (or  fool-hardy)  interpreter  of  the  divine  nature  and 
disposition.*' 

These  observations  are,  with  equal  force  and  justice,  appli- 
cable to  heresies  of  modem  days,  and  those  of  the  ancients ; 
and  few  of  either  will  be  found  to  have  arisen  from  any  other 
source,  beside  a  philosophy  too  proud  or  too  knowing  to  sub- 
mit implicitly  to  the  testimony  of  God. 
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Time  are  tmo  oMdes  of  oouduct  with  respect  (o  reIigioD» 
in  which  the  mind  may  be  justly  said  to  act  Fationally.  One 
is«  't0  tkUrmitm,  ^nieeedenify  to  eur  knowkt^  of  revelaticn, 
ttg  «•//  Of  we  can*  wkmi  i§  rdigiotuiruih,  by  4mr  rpuqn ;  tLe 
o<h0r,  tojimdmct  and  embrace  whem  we  iave^become  acg$iauUed 
with  JBevelaUm^  wkat  ii  dtelaree  4o  be  religious  iruih.  In 
the  fiMrmer  df  these  situations  Meaeen  is  our  only  guide.  In  the 
latter*  ke  only  bnsiaess  is  to  discover  whether  the,pr<^Cessed 
reveldtei  Js  B'Pcal  one ;  and»  after  this  point  is  settled  af- 
firmatti9dy»  to  tdiscover  and  reeei?e  whatever  it  declares.  Ged 
has  now  become  oar  guide ;  and  as  he  can  neither  deceive  nor 
be  deeaivedy  eur  duty  is  to  receive  his  testimony  implicitly. 
Had  this  plain  and  equitable  nile  been  nnifonnly  fi^lloved, 
Christianity  woald  never  have  been  thus  distiurled,  .nor  the 
Cbmroh  rent  asunder  by  such  lamentable' drasiens. 

'The  reason  why  the  Docetae,  one  cbas  of  the  ancient  XJni- 

lirims,  dinried  Christ  to  be  a  man,  was  the  general  principle 

of  the  Gnostics ;  that  moral  evil  hoe  its  eeat  in  maUer»  Hence 

Ifaey  held,  that  the  human  soal«  which  they  beUeved  to- have 

been  origioaHy  pure,  derived  its .  oontaminatian  solely  fcoai  tts 

\n»imi  with  the  body.    It  was  no  unnatural  aodsequenoe  for 

"AoBe  who 'embraced  this  doctrine  to  ;adopt4!he  impossibility  of 

am  union  between  God  and  the  human  body ;  unce  such  ^n 

union  wasy^ef  course,  supposed  to  be  capable  of  contaminating 

even  the  divine  purity. 

Their  -philosophy,  therefore,  seems  necessarily  toihave  led 

'them  'into  the  conclusion,  -that  Christ,  mhom  they  believed  to 

«be'  6od,imis  never  united  to  a  humaw  body.    In  .the  same 

manner  has  the  philosophy  of  other  aects  led  -  them  also  to 

embrace 'doctrines  directly  opposed  tolhe^press  declarations 

of  the  Scriptures. 

^That  (Jhrist  was  a  man,  in  the  (daobUe  sense,  is  .easily 
made  evident  by  many  kinds  of  proof/  ajid  by  ahnost  ntmber^ 
less  passages  of  Scripture. 

1.  He  is  catted  a  man,  and  the  JSono/Man,  m  a  very  great 
muliittuie  of  instances. 

The  nuitaber  of  instances  in  which  he  has  this  latter  appel- 
lation is  no  less  than  seventy-one.  In  sixty-seven  of  these 
instances  it  is  given  to  him  hy  himself ,  once  by  Daniel,  once 
by  St.  Stephen,  and  twice  by  St  John  in  the  Revelation.  In 
giving  this  appf  Ration  to  himself,  it  will  I  suppose  be  acknow- 
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ledged,  that  he  disclosed  his  real  character,  and  was  what  he 
caUs  himself,  the  Son  of  Man. 

When  he  is  styled  a  man,  also,  he  is  described  widi  just 
such  characteristics,  those  excepted  which  inyolre  error  or* 
sin,  as  belong  to  other  men.  He  is  exhibited  as  meek,  lowly, 
and  dutiful  to  his  parents ;  as  hungry,  thirsty,  and  weary ;  as 
sustained  and  refreshed  by  food,  drink,  and  sleep;  as  die 
subject  of  natural  affection ;  as  weeping  with  tenderness  and 
sorrow ;  as  the  subject  of  temptations,  infirmities,  and  afflic- 
tions ;  and,  generally,  as  having  all  the  innocent  characteristics 
which  belong  to  our  nature. 

2.  7%6  history  of  his  birth,  life,  and  death  is  unamweraik 
proof  thai  Christ  was  a  man. 

Christ  was  bom,  lived,  and  died  essentially  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  men.  He  '  increased  in  wisdom '  as  well  as 
*  in  stature ;'  wrought  with  his  hands,  ate,  drank,  slept,  suf- 
fered on  the  cross,  jgave  up  the  ghost,  and  was  buried,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  men. 

3,  This  point  is  argued  at  large  and  proved  by  St.  Paad, 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrevos. 

In  the  passage  containing  this  argument  are  the  following- 
declarations :  'For  as  much,  then,  as  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  took  part  of  the 
same :'  and  '  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be 
made  like  unto  his  brethren.' 

The  proofs,  which  I  have  alleged  will,  it  is  presumed,  be 
considered  as  abundantly  sufficient.  That  Christ  had  a  human 
body  cannot  be  questioned.  It  is  equally  unquestionable,  that 
to  increase  in  wisdom,  to  be  tempted,  to  be  sorrowful,  to  be 
dutiful  to  human  parents,  together  with  other  things  .of  a  similar 
nature,  are  attributed  neither  to  God  nor  to  the  human  body^ 
but  are  appropriate  characteristics  of  the  human  soul.  Christ, 
therefore,  had  a  human  soul  as  well  as  a  human  body,  and  was 
in  the  absolute  sense,  a  man. 

But  he  was  not  a  man  only. 

This  also  is  evident  from  numerous  scriptural  declarations. 
St.  Paul  says,  Philippians  ii.  5,  '  He  who  was  in  the  form  ot 
God,  and  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  never- 
theless made  himself  of  no  reputation  ("uyA^ac,  emptied  himself , 
or  divested  himself,  of  this  form  of  God,  the  glory  and  great- 
ness which  he  before  possessed;)  and,  '  taking  upon  himself 
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the  fonn  of  a  senrant,  was  born  (or  existed,)  in  the  likeness 
of  men/  It  is  not  my  intention,  in  quoting  this  passage,  to 
iiisiat  on  the  Deity  of  Christ,  so  oneqaivocally  declared  in  it ; 
bat  only  to  observe,  that  he  who  was  thus  a  man  was,  antece- 
dently to  his  appearance  in  this  human  character,  a  person 
entirely  distinct  from  what  he  was  as  a  man. 

Antecedently  to  his  '  being  bom  in  the  likeness  of  men,' 

he  existed,  and  existed  in  *  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it 

no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God.  Nevertheless,  (mvtoit  uLM^n^) 

he  emptied  himself.*     He  existed,  therefore,  previously  to  bis 

appearance  as  a  man,  and  '  emptied  himself  voluntarily,  when 

lie  (voluntarily,  also)  *  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant, 

and  was  bom  in  the  likeness  of  men.'    In  other  words,  the 

person,  here.spoken  of  as  '  being  in  the  form  of  God,'  became 

incaroate.    Tins  person,  I  have  attempted  to  show,  was  divine ; 

and  no  other  than  the  Ward,  or  Son  of  God. 

The  great  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  incamation  of 
Christ  is  an  objection  of  philosophy  only,  and  in  my  view  a 
^ery  nnphilosophical  objection.  "  It  is  a  doctrine,"  say  the 
objectors,  *'  wholly  mysterious  and  inexplicabk/' 

After  what  was  urged  in  the  preceding  Discourse  on  the 
subject  of  mysteries,  very  little  can  be  thought  necessary  to 
\e  added  here.  Let  it  however  be  observed,  that  the  tradi  of 
the  objection  is  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  me ;  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  by  all  who  hold  this  doctrine.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  an  objection  without  force ;  and  is  idly  urged,  to  say  the 
least,  by  Unitarians,  When  the  Arians  will  explain  how 
their  super-angelic  being  became  the  infant,  and  ultimately 
the  man,  Jesus  Christ,  and  did,  and  suiTered,  and  accomplished 
the  things  asserted  of  Chrbt ;  when  the  Socinians  will  explain 
how  he  who  was  created  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  bora  of 
Joseph  and  Mary ;  how  organized  matter  thinks ;  how  he  who 
began  to  exist  at  his  birth,  existed  antecedently  in  the  form  of 
God ;'  *  emptied  himself;*  and  was  then  *  bom  in  the  likeness 
of  men;'  and  when  both,  or  either,  of  them  will  explain  how 
the  things,  said  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  Christ,  are  true, 
and  at  the  same  time  consistent  with  their  respective  schemes ; 
or  how  God  could  say  them,  if  they  were  not  trae ;  I  think  I 
may  venture  upon  an  attempt  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation.  Until  we  know  the  nature  of  the  divine  existence, 
and  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
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determine  how  far  God  may  unite  himself  with  such  a  soul,  or 
whether  sooh  an  union  is  impossible. 

On  this  and  every  other  question  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  divine  existence,  and  of  the  existence  of  finite  minds,  we 
cannot  even  begin  to  form  ideas,  *  but  must  be  indebted  for 
whatever  facts  we  either  know  or  believe  to  the  testimoDy 
of  God. 

For  aught  that  we  are  able  to  determine,  a  finite  mind  may 
be  so  far  united  to  the  infinite  mind,  as  that  all  the  views, 
affections,  purposes,  ends,  and  agency  of  both,  which  are  not 
discordant  in  their  very  nature,  may  exactly  coincide ;  and, 
independently  of  their  character  as  finite  or  infinite,  c<mstitate 
but  a  single  character  and  a  single  agency.  But,  as  I  have 
before  said,  for  all  our  just  conceptions  on  this  subject,  we  are 
and  must  be  indebted  to  the  testimony  of  God  only;  and 
beyond  this  testimony,  as  well  as  without  it,  we  literally  know 
nothing. 

This  testimony,  as  it  relates  to  the  doctrine  under  conside- 
ration, is  in  my  view  complete.  That  Christ  is  truly  and 
essentially  (xod  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  sufficiently  evinced ; 
and  also  that  he  appeared  in  this  world  a  man  in  the  absolute 
and  perfect  sense.  This  account  of  his  character  will  be  ad- 
vantageously elucidated  by  a  summary  comparison  of  the  re- 
presentations made  of  him  in  both  these  characters. 


As  GOD  it  is  said  : 
That  he  is  God,  the  true 
God,  the  mighty  God,  the  great 
God,  Jehovah,  I  am,  and  Em- 
manuel, &c.  That  his  goings 
forth  were  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting ;  that  he  was  in  the 
beginning  ;  set  up  from  ever- 
lasting, or  ever  the  earth  was, 
&c.  That  he  was  in  the  be- 
ginning with  God;  rejoicing 
at  way  before  him  ;  present, 
when  he  prepared  the  heavens, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth ;  and  possessed  of  glory 
with  him  before  ^ver  the  world 


As  MAN  it  is  said : 
That  he  was  an  infant,  a 
child,  a  man,  a  carpenter,  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and 
the  brother,  or  cousin  german, 
of  James  and  Joses,  That  he 
was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Herod 
the  Great,  and  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Augustus  Caesar. 
That  he  was  bom  in  Judea; 
in  Bethlehem,  the  city  ol  Da- 
vid ;  in  the  stable  of  an  inn ; 
and  was  cradled  in  a  manger. 
That  he  was  refused  a  place 
in  the  inn,  forgotten  in  the 
stable,  and  unfurnished  even 
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was.  With  reference  to  his 
greatness  as  God  united  to 
mam,  it  is  said,  that  Gabriel 
predicted  his  birth,  an  angel 
declared  to  the  shepherds  of 
Bethlehem  that  he  was  bom, 
and  a  choir  of  the  heavenly 
host  sung  together  his  natal 
hymn. 

That  he  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to  day,  and  for  ever. 


with  the  ordinary  comforts, 
provided  for  the  children  of 
peasants. 


That  all  things  are  his ;  that 
he  upholds  them  by  the  word 
of  his  power,  and  that  they 
Were  made  for  him,  and  by 


That  he  is  Lord  of  all  things, 
of  angels,  principalities,  and 
powers ;  and  will  subdue,  and 
Ss  able  to  subdue,  all  things 
^into  himself,  and  put  all  op- 
position under  his  feet;  and 
that  his  throne  and  dominion 
are  for  ever  and  ever. 

That  he  was  originally  rich 
in  the  possession  of  all  things ; 
and  the  continual  delight  of 
his  Father  in  the  heavens  : 
where  the  angels  unceasingly 
worshipped  him. 

That  at  the  close  of  this 
world,  he  will  come  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  with  power 
and  great  glory,  and  with  all 
his  holy  angels ;  will  summon 
the  dead  from  their  graves; 
wfll  gather  all  nations  before 


That  he  grew  while  a  child 
really  and  perceptibly,  in  wis- 
dom and  stature,  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  man,  and  there- 
fore changed  day  by  day,  and 
that  through  his  life. 

That  he  had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head,  and  was  sustained, 
without  any  property  of  his 
own,  by  the  bounty  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and,  at  times,  of  others. 

That  he  was  subject  to  the 
Jewish  and  Roman  govern- 
ments paid  tribute,  and  per- 
formed all  the  usual  duties  of  a 
child  to  his  parents,  and  of  a 
subject  to  his  ruler ;  and  was 
exposed  to  the  direct  assaults 
and  temptations  of  the  devil. 

That,  for  our  sakes,  he  be- 
came poor,  afflicted,  despised, 
and  rejected  of  men ;  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief;  lightly  esteemed,  hated, 
and  persecuted. 

That  he  was  betrayed  by 
Judas ;  seized  by  the  Roman 
soldiers;  brought  before  the 
Sanhedrim;  judged,  condemn- 
ed to  death ;  again  brought  be- 
fore Pilate,  judged  and  con- 
demned ;  buffeted,  crowned 
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the  throne  of  his  glory ;  will 
judge  both  angels  and  men 
according  to  their  works ;  will 
punish  the  wicked  with  an 
everlasting  destruction  from 
the  glory  of  hb  power ;  will 
conduct  the  righteous  into  hea- 
ven ;  and  will  cause  them  to 
Uve»  and  reign,  with  him  for 
ever  and  ever. 

Finally,  in  his  divine  cha- 
racter, it  is  said,  that  he  was 
in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought 
it  no  robbeiy  to  be  equal  with 
God. 


with  thorns,  mocked,  spit  upon, 
scourged,  nailed  to  the  cross, 
and  carried  to  the  tomb. 


But  that  having  emptied 
himself,  and  taken  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  he  was 
bom  in  the  likeness  of  men ; 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as 
a  man,  he  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross. 


At  the  close  of  this  wonderful  career  he  was  raised  from 
the  dead.  He  himself  informs  us,  that '  he  laid  down  his  own 
life '  voluntarily,  and  that  no  one  was  '  able  to  take  it  out  of 
his  hands.'  He  also  informs  us,  that  '  he  himself  took  it  up 
again.*  Accordingly,  he  rose  from  the  grave  on  the  third  day, 
and  after  conversing  familiarly  with  his  disciples  '  concerning 
the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,'  forty  days,  he 
ascended  to  heaven  in  a  cloud  of  glory,  attended  by  the  hea- 
venly host ;  entered  the  world  of  glory  in  triumph,  and  '  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high;'  or  as  it  is 
elsewhere  expressed,  '  This  man,  after  he  had  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins,  sat  down  for  ever  on  the  right  hand  of  God.' 
*  At  his  name,'  henceforth,  *  every  knee '  is  required  to  '  bow, 
of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the 
earth ;  and  every  tongue  to  confess,  that  he  is  the  Lord,'  or 
sovereign  of  all  things,  '  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.'  The 
throne  of  infinite  dominion  is  accordingly,  and  appropriately, 
styled  '  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.'  Before  this  throne, 
'  the  four  living  ones  cry.  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty, who  wast,  and  who  art,  and  who  art  to  come.  The 
four-and-twenty  elders  cast  their  crowns  at  his  feet,  and  say. 
Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord !  to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and 
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power,  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure 
ihey  are,  and  were  created.  And  the  multitude  of  angels 
round  about  the  throne,  and  the  living  ones,  and  the  elders,  say 
with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  re- 
ceive power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  hon- 
our, and  glory,  and  blessing :  and  every  creature,  which  is  in 
heaven,  on  the  earth,  under  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  is 
heard,  saying.  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for 
ever  and  ever.'  To  this  divine  ascription,  the  four  Living  Ones 
subjoin  their  solemn  '  Amen.' 

On  this  comparative  view  of  the  wonderful  subject  under 
consideration,  I  make  the  following  remarks : 

1.  It  is  evident  to  the  least  consideration^  that  the  things 
which  are  here  said  of  Christ  are  exceedingly  unlike  each 
other. 

So  unlike  are  they  that,  if  we  suppose  two  beings  to  be  the 
subjects  of  holiness,  their  characters  cannot  be  more  different 
firom  each  other,  than  the  things  are  which  are  here  declared 
concerning  Christ. 

r  Let  any  man  attempt  to  describe  two,  the  most  distant  cha- 
racters of  two,  the  most  distant  holy  beings,  and  he  will  find 
himself  unable  to  place  them  farther  asunder  than  these  two 
characters  of  Christ  are  placed.    Therefore, 

2.  These  tvoo  characters  cannot  be  given  to  any  being  pos- 
sessed of  a  simple  nature. 

That  they  are  all  truly  said  will  not  be  here  called  in  ques- 
tion. If  we  suppose  the  person  of  whom  they  are  said  to  be 
only  God,  we  shall  be  obliged  either  to  say,  with  the  Sabel- 
lians,  that  Christ  was  no  other  than  God  manifesting  himself 
in  one  particular  form;  or,  with  the  Patripassians,  that  thH 
Father  lived  here,  suffered,  and  died,  as  a  man  ;  or,  with  the 
Docetee,  that  Christ  was  God  only ;  that  his  appearance  as  a 
man  was  an  illusion  ;  that  he  had  a  visionary  body  ;  and  suf- 
fered only  in  appearance  and  pretence ;  while  Judas  Iscariot, 
or  some  other  culprit,  was  crucified  in  his  stead. 

It  is  plainly  impossible,  that  the  same  simple  being  should 
be  '  set  up  from  everlasting,'  be  the  '  Alpha  and  Omega,  (he 
beginning  and  the  ending;'  and  yet '  be  bom  in  Judea  in  the 

o  8 
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reiga  of  Herod  the  Great :'  be  '  the  same  yesterday,  to-d^, 
and  for  ever  ;*  and  yet '  increase  in  wisdom,  and  in  favOQr 
with  God  and  man :'  '  create  all  things  visible  and  invisible ;' 
and  yet '  be  made  of  a  woman :'  be  the  lawgiver  to  the  universe, 
and  yet '  be  made  under  the  law :'  '  uphold  all  things  by  tho 
word  of  his  power ;'  and  yet  be  a  petitioner  for  the  daily  sap- 
plies  of  his  wants,  and  the  protection  of  his  person :  possess 
all  things^  and  yet  *  have  not  where  to  lay  his  head :'  *  know 
all  things ;'  and  yet  not  know,  as,  if  we  adopt  the  common  in- 
terpretation, we  must  suppose  he  did  not  know  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem :  Be  the  final  judge  and  rewarder  oi 
the  quick  and  the  dead ;  and  yet  be  tried,  condemned^  and 
executed  by  men :  and  be  '  in  the  form  of  God,'  and  justly 
'  think  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ; '  and  yet  *  be  a 
servant,'  a  man,  and  a  frail  and  dying  man. 

But  all  these  things,  and  innumerable  others,  substantially 
of  the  same  nature  in  both  respects  are  declared  concerning 
Christ.  All  also  are  declared  by  God  himself.  They  are 
therefore  true,  and  true  iu  the  natural,  obvious  sense.  Of 
course,  they  are  ^  worthy  of  all  acceptation.'  / 

It  follows  then  that  Christ  is,  notwithstanding  the*  sneen 
of  Unitarians,  God  and  man.  In  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, '  The  Word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.'  Yet, 
humble  as  were  the  station  and  circumstances  in  which  he  ap- 
peared, '  we'  are  able  still  to  '  behold  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father.' 

3.  There  are  three  important  facts  recorded  concerning 
Christ,  in  which  he  differs  wholly  from  all  created  beings, 
and  which  merit  the  attentive  consideration  of  every  serious 
man, 

(1.)  He  always  taught  in  his  own  name,  even  when  altering 
and  annulling  the  acknowledged  word  of  God. 

Christ  came  to  change  the  Mosaic  system  into  the  Christian ; 
and  accordingly  substituted  the  latter  for  the  former.  In  every 
part  of  this  employment  he  taught  in  his  own  name.  The 
preceding  prophets  had  uniformly  introduced  their  instruc- 
tions with  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;' — *  Thus  saith  Jehovah.' 
Christ,  immediately  after  addressing  his  consolations  to  his 
disciples  by  way  of  preface,  introduces  his  sermon  on  the 
mount  in  the  following  manner :  '  Think  not  that  I  am  come 
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to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets ;'  that  is,  the  system  of 
religion  in  the  Old  Testament :  '  I  am  not  come,  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,'  8cc.  This  phraseology 
he  repeats  everywhere  tiu*oughout  this  sermon,  and  through- 
out the  Gospel.  Not  once  does  he  say,  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord,' 
during  hb  ministry,  nor  f each  with  any  authority  except  his 
own.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  the  authority  which  he  actually 
assumed  was  equal  in  his  view,  and  in  the  view  of  the  Scrip* 
tnres,  to  that  which  sanctioned  the  declaration  of  the  Old 
Testament,  because  he  changes  and  annuls  both  the  doctrines 
and  the  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament  at  his  pleasure. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  he  appeared  unto  St.  Paul  in 
the  way  to  Damascus,  after  informing  Paul  that  he  was  '  Jesus, 
whom  he  persecuted,'  he  commissioned  him  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  gentiles,  and  sent  him  as  his  apostle  to  them, 
by  his  own  authority,  without  appealing  to  any  other. 

As,  therefore,  the  authority  assumed  in  these  cases  is  equi- 
valent to  that  by  which  the  Old  Testament  was  revealed,  he 
i^ho  rightfully  assumed  it  was  God. 

The  same  authority,  also  Christ  assumed  and  exhibited, 
genierally,  when  he  wrought  miracles;  and  he  never  makes 
mention  of  any  ot^er. 

(2.)  The  apostles  uniformly  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Christ 
in  their  preaching  and  miracles. 

*  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,'  says  St.  Peter  to  the  impo- 
tent man,  '  rise  up,  and  walk.' 

*  By  what  power,'  said  the  Sanhedrim  to  Peter  and  his 
companions,  '  or  by  what  name,  have  you  done  this  ?'  that  is, 
healed  the  impotent  man.  '  Be  it  known  unto  you  all,'  an- 
swered the  apostle,  '  and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  that  by 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified, 
whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  him  doth  this  man 
stand  here  before  you  whole.'  *  -^neas,'  said  Peter,  *  Jesus 
Christ  maketh  thee  whole.'  '  All  authority,'  says  our  Saviour, 
'  is  delivered  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  so  send  I  you.' 

Under  this  commission  the  apostles  preached  and  acted, 
and  in  multiplied  instances  have  declared  to  us  that  it  was  the 
authority  of  God. 

A  single  declaration  of  this  sort  will  suffice  for  them  all. 
Mark  xvi.  20,  *  And  they  went  forth,  and  preached  every- 
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where,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confinning  the  word 
with  signs  following.     Amen.' 

(3.)  In  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  it  is  to  be  observed^ 
Christ  receives  the  praises  of  the  heavenly  host,  both  singly 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Father,  but  never  unites  in  them. 

Neither  Christ  nor  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ever  called  upon  to 
perform  the  great  duty  of  all  creatures  to  praise  God,  or  to 
pray  to  him.  Both  these  duties  Christ  performed  as  a  man, 
when  here  on  earth,  but  he  is  never  exhibited  as  performing 
the  duty  of  praise  in  heaven.  All  other  virtuous  beings  are 
exhibited  as  making  this  their  constant  worship,  and  a  prime 
part  of  their  duty.  But  amid  all  their  ascriptions  of  praise  to 
God,  Christ  b  nowhere  exhibited  as  uniting  with  them  in  thb 
duty,  in  itself  so  delightful  to  a  virtuous  mind,  and  so  naturally 
and  obviously  obligatory  on  every  rational  being.  The  whole 
multitude  of  saints  and  angels,  with  the  four  living  ones  at 
their  head,  join  without  exception  in  the  heavenly  song; 
'  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power  be  unto  him  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne.*  But  the  only  part  ever  attributed  to 
Christ,  is  to  be  united  in  receiving  the  ascription  together 
with  '  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne:'  for  the  ascription  is 
made '  to  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb, 
for  ever  and  ever.'* 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations  which  I  intended  to 
make  concerning  this  interesting  subject,  and  exhibited  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  remarkable 
phraseology  in  the  text,  '  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,'  and  of  other  similar  passages  found  in 
the  Scriptures :  such  as,  '  The  word  was  made  flesh ; '  *  the 
seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh ;'  '  of  whom,  as  concern- 
ing the  flesh,  Christ  came  ;'  '  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh/  &c. 

I  shall  now  conclude  the  Discourse  with  the  following 

REMARKS. 

1.  This  doctrine  teaches  us,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the 
condescension  of  Christ, 

•  Rev.  ▼.  13 
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In  this  light  it  is  considered  by  St  Paul,  in  that  memorable 
passage,  PIul.  iL  5,  &c.  '  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was 
also  iu  Christ  Jesus  :  who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ;  but  made  himself  of  no 
reputatbn,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men/ 

No  subject  presents  to  us  so  wonderful  an  example  of  con- 
descension as  the  incarnation  of  Christ;  nor  could  any  fact 
fill  our  minds  with  the  same  astonishment,  wero  it  not  that  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  it  repeated  from  the  cradle,  and, 
like  the  state  of  the  weather,  rendered  an  object  of  perpetual 
fiuniliarity ;  a  thing  almost  of  course,  in  the  ordinary  current 
of  our  thoughts,  by  unceasing  inculcation. 

From  these  causes  we  pass  it  without  serious  attention, 
and,  even  when  we  dwell  upon  it,  scarcely  realize  its  nature. 
The  impressions  which  it  makes  on  the  mind  resemble  those 
made  on  the  eye  of  such  as  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
them,,  by  a  delightful  landscape,  a  stupendous  cataract,  or  a 
mountain  which  loses  its  summit  in  the  clouds.  At  the  view 
^f  these  a  stranger  is  fixed  in  exquisite  delight,  and  has  all 
bis  thoughts  engrossed  and  his  emotions  absorbed  by  the  won- 
derful scene.  No  language  will  in  his  view  serve  to  describe, 
and  no  picture  to  image,  on  the  one  hand  the  beauty,  or  on 
the  other,  the  sublimity  of  these  illustrious  objects.  To  do 
them  justice  in  his  representations,  and  to  spread  fairly  before 
others  the  views,  formed  of  them  by  his  own  mind,  he  will 
labour  in  thought,  select  and  refuse,  alternately,  the  language 
which  offers  itself,  and  will  at  last  sit  down  discouraged,  with- 
cat  a  hope  of  being  able  to  render  his  conceptions  visible  to 
other  eyes,  or  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  what  was  so  mag- 
nificent in  the  view  of  his  own.  Those,  in  the  mean  time, 
who  have  long  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  objects, 
will  in  many,  though  not  indeed  in  all  instances,  survey  them 
withour  emotion,  and  even  without  attention ;  apparently  as 
insensible  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  as  the  horses  which  they 
ride,  or  the  oxen  which  they  drive. 

Such  seem  but  too  commonly  to  be  the  views  formed  by 
most  men  concerning  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  such  the 
insensibility  with  which  it  is  but  too  generally  regarded.  Even 
Chiistians,  like  their  predecessors  mentioned  in  the  Gospel, 
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are,  in  innumerable  instances,  *  fools '  in  tiiis  respect,  *  and 
slow  of  heart  to  believe,'  or  even  to  realize. 

But  let  us,  for  a  moment  at  least,  lay  aside  these  obtuse 
views,  these  '  eyes '  which  *  are  dull  of  seeing,'  these  '  hearts ' 
too  '  gross  to  understand.'  Let  us  shake  off  the  torpor  which 
benumbs  our  frame,  and  rouse  ourselves  to  perception  and 
feeling.  Let  us  res^ard  this  wonderful  subject  with  common 
justice,  and  common  candour. 

The  glorious  Person,  who  in  the  Scriptures  is  designated 
by  the  appellation,  •  Aor^t  m  ©iw,  or  the  Word  of  God,  *  In 
the  beginning  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth;'  and  said, 
'  Let  diere  be  light,  and  there  was  light ;'  *  Let  there  be  a 
firmament,  and  there  was  a  firmament.'  His  hand  also 
lighted  up  the  flame  of  the  sun,  and  kindled  the  stars.  He 
'  upholds '  the  universe  '  by  the  word  of  his  power ;'  and  pre- 
serves order  and  regularity  throughout  all  the  parts  of  this 
amazing  system. 

In  the  heavens  he  shines  with  inexpressible  splendour.  On 
the  earth  he  lives  and  works,  provides  and  sustains,  and  satis- 
fies the  wants  of  every  living  thing.  Throughout  immensity 
he  quickens  into  life,  action,  and  enjoyment  the  innumerable 
multitudes  of  intelligent  beings.  The  universe  which  he  made, 
he  also  governs.  The  worlds  of  which  it  is  composed,  he  rolls 
through  the  infinite  expanse  with  an  almi^ty  and  unwearied 
hand,  and  preserves  them  in  their  respective  places  and  mo- 
tions with  unerring  harmony.  From  the  vast  storehouse  of  his 
bounty  he  feeds  and  clothes  the  endless  millions  whom  his 
hand  has  made,  and  from  the  riches  of  his  own  unchangeable 
mind  informs  the  innumerable  host  of  intelligent  creatures  with 
ever  improving  virtue,  dignity,  and  glory.  To  all  these  he 
allots  the  respective  parts  which  they  are  qualified  to  act  in  the 
boundless  system  of  good  which  his  wisdom  contrived,  and  his 
power  has  begun  to  execute,  furnishes  them  with  the  means  of 
being  useful  in  his  eternal  kingdom,  and  thus  prepares  them 
to  be  amiable  and  excellent  in  his  sight,  and  instruments  of 
perpetually  increasing  good  to  each  other. 

At  the  head  of  this  great  kingdom  he  '  sits  upon  a  throne 
high  and  lifted  up,'  '  far  exalted  above  all  heavens ;'  surveys, 
with  an  intuitive  view  and  with  divine  complacency  the  amaz- 
ing work  which  his  voice  has  called  into  being,  and  beholds  it 
increasing  without  intermission  in  happiness,   wisdom,   and 
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virtue,  and  adyancing,  with  a  regular  progress,  towards  con- 
summate glory  and  perfection. 

Although  '  he  is  not  worshipped,  as  though  he  needed  any 
thing,  seeing  he  giveth  unto  all  life,  and  breath  and  aU 
things  ;*  yet  before  him  angels  bow  and  veil  their  faces.  *  The 
four  liying  ones  rest  not  day  nor  night,  crying.  Holy,  holy, 
holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  wast,  and  who  art,  and  who 
art  to  come/  And  the  whole  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host, 
'  the  number  of  whom  is  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and 
thousands  of  thousands,'  unite  in  the  everlasting  song,  *  Bless- 
bg,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and 
ever.* 

From  thb  stupendous  height  of  greatness  and  enjoyment, 
this  divine  Person,  passing  all  the  bounds  between  God  and 
man,  between  the  infinite  mind,  and  lifeless  matter,  united 
Umself  to  '  man,  who  is  but  a  worm;'  assumed  to  himself  a 
human  soul  and  a  human  body,  and  in  a  manner  incomprehen- 
sible by  us,  and  not  improbably  by  all  other  creatures,  became 
thencefbrth  God-man^  inseparably  united  in  one  most  wonder- 
ftd  and  jnysterious  Person. 

Of  this  singular  act  the  end  was  not  less  glorious,  than  the 
act  itself  was  amazing.  It  was  to  save  a  race  of  rebellious 
creatures,  whom  he  needed  not,  from  misery  and  ruin  ;  of 
creatures,  whom  with  a  word  he  could  have  returned  to  their 
original  nothing,  and  whose  places  with  another  word  he  could 
have  filled  with  equal  or  greater  numbers,  at  his  pleasure; 
all  obedient,  faithful,  and  happy.  I  shall  not,  however,  dwell 
OD  this  subject  at  the  present  time.  Occasions  still  more 
appropriate  will  hereafter  bring  it  up  to  view.  The  single 
point  on  which  I  would  now  insist,  is  the  infinite  condescension 
of  Christ. 

This  glorious  person  '  humbles  himself  to  behold  the  things 
which  are  done  under  the  sun.'  How  much  more  when  he 
came  from  his  '  high  and  holy  place '  to  dwell  beneath  that 
sun,  and  take  up  his  residence  on  his  footstool!  All  this, 
however,  he  was  pleased  to  do.  '  He  emptied  himself,  took 
upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  bom  in  the  like- 
ness of  men.' 

What  were  the  views  which  angels  formed  of  this  new  and 
astonishing  event?     Easily  may  we  imagine  that  all  heaven 
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was  lost  in  wonder,  and  buried  in  sUence,  to  behold  this  trtn- 
sition  from  infinite  glory  to  supreme  humiliation,  from  the 
throne  of  the  universe  to  a  tenement  of  clay.  How  instiilG- 
tively  oaght  we,  uniting  with  angels  in  the  same  views  and 
the  same  emotions,  \o  behold,  wonder,  and  adore ! 

2.  What  a  pattern  of  condescension  is  here  set  hrfore  us 
for  our  imitation.  St.  Paul  makes  this  practical  use  of  the 
doctrine  under  consideration.  '  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you,' 
says  he  to  the  Philippians,  *  which  was  also  in  Christ' 

Condescension  is  here  enforced  on  the  race  of  man  with 
an  authority  and  example  literally  infinite.  The  divine  wisdom 
dictated  the  condescension  of  Christ,  and  the  divine  goodness 
carried  it  into  execution.  In  it  we  see  Ihe  manner  in  which 
the  infinite  mind  is  pltsased  to  act,  and  which  boundless  excel- 
lence approves  and  loves.  This,  then,  is  a  character  and  con- 
duct to  which  we  are  urged  by  the  highest  of  all  considera- 
tions, the  approbation  and  example  of  God.  Would  we»  then, 
be  like  God;  would  we  be  'perfect  as  he  is  perfect;'  would 
we  obtain  his  approbation  ;  would  we  inherit  the  blessings 
which  he  confers  on  those  who  are  approved  by  him ;  would 
we  become  really  excellent  and  lovely ;  we  shall  '  give  all 
diligence,'  that '  the  same  mind  may  be  in  us  which  was  also 
in  Christ.'  We  shall '  condescend  to  men  of  low  degree ;' 
be  '  meek  and  lowly  of  heart;'  be  satisfied  with  humble  sta- 
tions, oflSces,  and  employments ;  and  feel  that  no  human  in- 
terest  is  beneath  our  notice,  and  no  human  business  unfit  for 
us  to  perform,  when  we  are  called  to  perform  it,  and  when 
others  by  the  performance  can  be  relieved,  disposed  to  virtue, 
or  made  happy. 

But  how  different  is  the  usual  conduct  and  the  prevailing 
character  of  man !  All  men  sigh  to  be  rich,  and  none  are 
contented  with  humble  circumstances.  All  meu  pant  to  be 
great,  and  none  are  satisfied  with  a  lowly  condition.  The  rich 
despise  the  poor,  the  great  trample  on  the  small.  When  we 
become  rich,  we  sigh  for  additional  riches.  When  we  become 
great,  we  toil,  and  watch,  and  weary  ourselves  through  life, 
to  become  greater.  All  beneath  us  in  these  mere  accidents, 
we  overlook,  contemn,  insult,  and  style  the  dirt  and  scum  of  the 
earths 

Christ,  on  the  contrary,  became,  voluntarily,  not  only  * 
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man,  but  a  poor  maD,  a  lowly  man,  the  son  of  a  carpenter, 
humble  in  his  station,  without  place,  or  power,  or  wealth,  and 
perfectly  satisfied  to  be  without  them  all.  Hb  friends,  his  dis- 
cq>les,  his  apostles,  ^ere  selected  from  the  poor  and  lowly ; 
and  he  alleged  it  is  one  unanswerable  proof  of  his  Messiahship^ 
that  by  him  '  the  poor  had  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them.' 
Thui  was  the  character  of  him  whom  angels  worship,  and  whom 
the  universe  obeys. 

Christ  descended  to  these  lowly  men,  and  to  these  humble 
circumstances,  from  the  throne  of  the  heavens.  Shall  not  we, 
then,  be  willmg  to  let  ourselves  down  from  the  side,  or  even 
the  summit  of  our  mole-hill,  to  visit  our  fellow-emmets  at  the 
bottom  ?  How  small  the  descent  at  the  utmost  ?  How  silly, 
how  base,  how  contradictory  to  common  sense,  the  pride  which 
refuses  to  make  it ! 

Often,  very  often,  the  men  whom  we  despise  as  greatly  be- 
neath us,  are  better,  wiser,  and  more  excellent  in  the  sight  of 
God  than  ourselves.    Always  we  are  odious  to  him,  and  con- 
temptible in  the  eye  of  reason,  for  this  very  pride.     Let  every 
proud  man  then  feel,  that  for  this  very  character  which  he  so 
fondly  cherishes,  he  is  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  justly 
contemptible  in  that  of  men ;   that  the  character  which  ho 
despises  is  the  very  character  in  which  Christ  chose  to  appear, 
and  that  the  men  whom  he  treats  with  abuse  and  insolence,  are 
of  that  very  class  out  of  which  Christ  selected  his  friends  and 
apostles. 


SBaBConr  xxizzz. 
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WHEN  THOU  SHALT  MAKE  HIS  SOUL  AN  OFFERING  FOR  SIN,  HI 
SHALL  SEE  HIS  SEED;  HE  SHALL  PROLONG  HIS  DATS,  ANP  TH« 
PLEASURE  OF  THE  LORD  SHALL  PROSPER  IN  HIS  HAND.  HB 
SHALL  SEE  OF  THE  TRAVAIL  OF  HIS  SOUL,  AND  SHALL  BB  SAr 
TISFIED;  BY  HIS  KNOWLEDGE  SHALL  MY  RIGHTEOUS  SERVANT 
JUSTIFY  MANY;  FOR  HE  SHALL  BEAR  THEIR  INIQUITIES.  THERE- 
FORE WILL  I  DIVIDE  HIM  A  PORTION  WITH  THE  GREAT,  AND  HE 
SHALL  DIVIDE  THE  SPOIL  WITH  THE  STRONG;  BECAUSE  HE  HATH 
POURED  OUT  HIS  SOUL  UNTO  DEATH  ;  AND  HE  WAS  NUMBERED 
WITH  THE  TRANSGRESSORS;  AND  HE  BARE  THE  SIN  OF  If  ANT, 
AND   MADE   INTERCESSION   FOR  THE   TRANSGRESSORS. 

ISAIAH   LIII.   10—12. 

^  IF  HIS  SOUL  SHALL  MAKE  A  PROPITIATORY  SACRIFICE,  HE  8UAIX 
SEE  A  SEED,  WHICH  SHALL  PROLONG  THEIR  DAYS;  AND  THE 
GRACIOUS  PURPOSE  OF  JEHOVAH  SHALL  PROSPER  IN  HIS  HANDS. 
OP  THE  TRAVAIL  OF  HIS  SOUL  HE  SHALL  SEE  (thE  FRUIT)  AND 
BE  SATISFIED:  BY  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  HIM  SHALL  MY  SERVANT 
JUSTIFY  MANY;  FOR  THE  PUNISHMENr  OF  THEIR  INIQUITIES  HE 
SHALL  BEAR.  THEREFORE  WILL  I  DISTRIBUTE  TO  HIM  THE  MANY 
FOR  HIS  PORTION;  AND  THE  MIGHTY  PEOPLE  SHALL  HE  SHARE 
FOR  HIS  SPOIL;  BECAUSE  HE  POURED  OUT  HIS  SOUL  UNTO  DEATH, 
AND  WAS  NUMBERED  WITH  THE  TRANSGRESSORS;  AND  HE  BARB 
THE   SIN   OF    MANY;     AND     MADE    INTERCESSION     FOR    THE    TRANS- 


GRESSORS/' 


LOWTa 


In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiaos,  St.  Paul 
declares,  that '  God  hath  chosen  us  in  Christ,  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world  ;  having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of 
cUidreDi  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  himself;  according  to  the  good 
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pleasiqne  of  his  will ;  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace, 
wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  Beloved.' 

Th»  manner  in  which  this  transaction  took  place,  and  in 
which  the  purposes  of  it  were  accomplished,  is  recorded  in  the 
text  The  Person  who  speaks  in  the  text  is  unquestionably 
God  the  Father ;  as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  calls 
Christ  in  the  11th  verse  '  my  Servant'  The  context,  as  you 
well  know,  is  an  eminent  and  remarkable  prophecy  concerjiing 
the  birth,  life,  and  sufferings  of  Christ ;  and  has  been  aeknow- 
ledged  as  such,  so  far  as  my  information  extends,  by  both  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  diurches  universally,  in  every  age  since 
it  was  written.  Almost  the  whole  of  it  is  occupied  by  an  ac- 
count of  his  humiliation  and  sufferings,  described  with  such  a 
degree  of  minuteness  and  exactness,  as  to  wear  the  appear- 
ance rather  of  a  history  than  of  a  prophecy. 

In  the  text,  a  covenant  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  speaker, 
with  the  Person  of  whom  he  speaks ;  or,  on  the  part  of  God 
the  Father  with  the  Son.  In  Ihe  tenth  verse,  the  first  of  the 
text,  it  is  proposed,  conditionally,  in  the  following  terms : 
'  Wlien  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall 
see  his  seed ;  he  shall  prolong  his  days ;  and  the  pleasure  of 
tile  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.'  In  the  translation  of  Bis- 
hop Lowth,  which  differs  from  the  common  one  only  by  being 
more  correct  and  explicit,  it  is,  ''  If  his  soul  shall  make  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice,  he  shall  see  a  seed,  which  shall  prolong  their 
days ;  and  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah  shall  prosper  in  his 
hands.^  The  difference  lies,  principally,  in  the  second  cause, 
"  He  shall  see  a  seed  which  shall  prolong  their  days."  It 
could  not,  I  think,  with  propriety  be  promised,  as  ^a  reward  to 
Christ  for  his  sufferings,  that,  in  any  sense,  he  should  prolong 
his  otoTi  days ;  but  with  the  most  perfect  propriety,  that  he 
should  see  a  seed  which,  in  a  sense  hereafter  to  be  explained, 
should  prolong  their  days.  The  days  of  him,  who  *  is  die 
'same  yesterday,  to  day,  and  for  ever;'  *  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,'  could  not  in  any  sense 
be  prolonged  in  consequence  of  his  sufferings,  or  of  any  other 
possible  event.  The  word  his,  supplied  by  the  translators,  is 
supplied  erroneously :  since  in  the  present  translation  it  pre- 
sents a  meaning  which  plainly  cannot  be  admitted.  The  jus- 
tice of  these  remarks  will  be  farther  evident  from  the  repetition 
of  the  same  covenant  in  the  11th  verse :  *  He  shall  see  of  the 
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travail  of  his  soul  ;*  that  is,  as  explained  by  Lowth,  *'  Of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see  the  fruit  and  be  satisfied ;" 
'  By  his  knowledge/  or,  as  Lowth  more  correctly  renders  it, 
"  By  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my  Servant  justify  many." 
The  justification  of  the  many,  here  spoken  of,  connected  wiih 
its  consequences,  is  the  very  reward  promised  in  the  preceding 
verse,  in  the  words,  '  He  shall  see  a  seed,  which  shall  probng 
their  days:'  and  here  the  reward  promised  is  no  other  than 
the  justification,  and  consequent  eternal  life,  of  those  who 
should  become  interested  in  his  deaih. 

Still  farther  is  this  interpretation  evinced  to  be  just  by  the 
repetition  of  the  promise  in  the  twelfth  verse,  or  third  of  the 
text ;  '  Therefore  I  will  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great, 
and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong ;  because  he  hath 
poured  out  his  soul  unto  deadi;'  or,  as  more  happily  rendered 
by  Bishop  Lowth,  "Therefore  I  will  distribute  to  him  the 
many  for  his  portion ;  and  the  mighty  people  shall  be  share 
for  his  spoil,  because  he  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death.**  It 
is  not  true  that  Christ  has  a  portion  divided  to  him  with  the 
great,  or  a  spoil  divided  to  him  with  the  strong.  *  He  trod 
the  wine-press  alone,  and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with 
him.'  Nor  is  there  any  one  to  share  with  him  the  reward  of 
his  sufferings ;  but  he  was  alone  in  the  sufferings  and  the  re- 
ward alike.  Accordingly  in  the  Septuagint  this  passage  is 
rendered,  "  For  this  cause  shall  he  receive  many  for  his  in- 
heritance, and  shall  share  spoils  of  the  strong." 

Finally :  The  same  thing  is  abundantly  evinced  in  Psalm 
Ixxxix.  where  also  the  same  covenant  is  recorded.  *  Once 
have  I  sworn  by  my  holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David. 
His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  sun 
before  me.'  And  again :  '  His  seed  also  will  I  make  to  endure 
for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  days  of  heaven.'  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  in  all  these  passages  the  reward  promised  to 
Christ  consists  in  giving,  persons  to  him,  as  '  seed,'  *  the  many,' 
'  the  mighty  people.'  These  are  undoubtedly  no  other  than 
'  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born ;'  styled 
elsewhere  '  the  children  of  God ;'  '  little  children ;'  *  sons  and 
daughters.'  They  are  his  own  people,  those  in  whom  he  has  a 
peculiar  property ;  persons  justified  in  this  manner  have  be- 
come '  his  portion,' '  his  spoil,'  '  his  seed.'  The  reward  of  his 
sufferings  here  promised  is  to  consist  of  these. 
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'  It  is.  noty  -  however/  to  consist  in  the  persons  oidj/  but  in 
"€heir  ebrcumatances  ako.    It  is  not-promised,  merely,  that  they 
mbaH  be  given  to  Iiim  |is  a  possession,  but  that  they  shall  be 
^ven  to  him  in  a  pecaliar  manner ;  attended  with  one  circum- 
stance,, at  least,  which  in  the  eye  of  the  Pronuser  was  consi- 
dered as  materially  important  to  the  nature  of  the  gift.    '  He 
shall  see  a  seed,  which  shall  prahng  their  days ;'  or,  as  in  the 
corresponding  passage,  '  shall  endure /or  ever,*   The  meaning 
of  this  phraseology  is  to  be  sought  in  the  use  of  it  in  parallel 
passages,  /ound  in  the  Scriptures.    In  Psalm  xv.  David  in- 
.  quires,  *  Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ?  who  shall 
dwell  in  thy  holy  hill?*  and  immediately  answers,  '  He  that 
walketh  oprigfatly,  and  worLeth  rightegusness.'     In    Psalm 
dix.  12,  he  says  of  the  wicked,  that,  *  being  in  honour,  they 
sbide  not,  but  are  like  the  beasts  that  perish.'     In  Psalm 
cxxv.  1,  he  says,  '  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as' 
JMoiint  Zion,  which  cannot  be  removed,  but  abideth  for  ever.' 
In  John  XV.  10,  our  Saviour  saith  to  bis  disciples,  '  If  ye  keep 
commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love,  even  as  I  have 
cpt  my  Father^s  commandments,  and  abide  in  his  love.'    In 
John  ii.  17,  it  is  said, '  And  the  world  passeth  t^vay,  and  the 
^^%jst  thereof;  but  be  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for 
^^yer.'.  In  Psalm  cii.  28,  it  is  said, .'  The  children  of  thy  servants 
^^haU  continue,  and  their  seed  shall  be  established  before 


We  are  now  prepared  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
^^3nder  consideration.     '  To  prolong  their  days,' '  to  endure  for 
^▼er,'  is  to  '  abide  in  the  tabernacle  of  God,' '  in  his  holy  hill,' 
^ia  the  Heavens;'  '  to  abide  in  the  love  of  Christ,  as  he 
abides  in  his  Father's  love,  for  ever:'  to  abide,  when  '  the 
Worid  has  passed  away,  and  the  lust  thereof:'  *  to  be  esta- 
blished before  God,'  or  in  his  presence.     In  a  word,  it  is  to 
dwell  for  ever  in  Heaven,  amid  the  enjoyments  of  a  happy 
inmiortality.     This  is  what  the  Scriptures  consider  as,  abiding, 
enduring,  and  being  established,  whenever  this  language  is 
apfdied  to  men.    In  oppositbn  to  this,  the  wicked  are  said  to 
be  cut  offt  and  to  perish,  to  be  as  the  grass,  to  b6  destroyed, 
to  be  fio  morsi  and  'their  candle'  is  said  to  go  out.    This 
|Mirt  of  the  promise,  then,  is  no  other  than  that  the  seed  of 
Christ  shall  enjoy  a  blessed  eternity. 
In  the  passages  quoted  from  Psalm  Ixxxix.  an  additional 

VOL.   II.  p 
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promise  is  made  in  tbe  same  covenant.  It  is  there  said,  that 
*  his  seed  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne/  that  is,  his 
dominion  over  them  particularly,  'as  the  days  of 'heaven/ 
The  same  thing  is  also  covenanted,  in  different  phraseology,  in 
Isaiah  ix.  6,  7.  *  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son 
is  given ;  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder :  and 
his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  •  Counsellor,  the  Mighty 
God,  the  Father  of  the  everlasting  age,  and  the  Prince  of 
peace.  And  of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace 
there  shall  be  no  end.'  Here  we  are  taught,  that  *  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  government '  of  Christy  that  b,  of  its  splendour 
and  glory,  '  and  of  the  peace/  or  prosperity,  of  his  subjects 
accomplished  by  it,  '  there  shall  be  no  end:'  in  other  words, 
that  the  glory  of  his  govertitnent,  and  the  happiness  of  his 
church,  sJiall  increase  for  ever. 

The  condition  on  his  part,  to  which  these  rewards  are  pro- 
mised, is  that  '  he  shall  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin  :*  or 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  Another  condition  is  also  specffied, 
as  the  procuring  cause  of  the  reward,  in  the  last  verse ;  and 
therefore  was  undoubtedly  included,  although  not  expressed, 
in  the  two  former  verses ;  this  is,  that '  he  made  intercession 
for  the  transgressors.' 

In  this  passage,  then,  we  have  the  substance  of  the  Media- 
Hon  of  Christ  drawn  out  in  the  essential  particulars :  his  hu- 
miliation, atonement,  and  intercession.  The  reward  also,  that 
is,  the  great  object  which  was  his  inducement  to  undertake 
this  mediation,  is  distinctly  expressed :  viz.  that  '  he  should 
see  a  seed,  which  should  prolong  their  days,'  and  that '  the 
gracious  piu-pose  of  Jehovah  should  prosper  in  his  hands.' 
This  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  by  St.  Paul  styled  '  the 
joy  set  before  him ;'  that  is,  set  before  him  in  this  promise, 
or  covenant ;  for  which,  he  informs  us,  '  Christ  endured  the 
cross,  and  despised  the  shame.\ 

In  the  text  also  we  are  taught  the  means  by  which,  on  their 
part,  mankiftd  become  his  seed,  expressed  in  the  following  de- 
claration :  '  By  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my  Servant  justify 
many.'  By  the  knowledge  of  Christ  here  we  are  unquestion- 
ably to  understand,  tliat  knowledge  of  God  the  Father,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  hath  sent,  which  in  John  xvii.  3,  he 
declares  to  be  life  eternal;  and  which  in  the  8th  verse  he 
speaks  of  ns  being  the  same  with  evangelical  faith.     *  They 
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have  known  surelj*  that  I  have  come  oat  ftom  thee;  and 
they  have  believed  that  thoa  didst  send  me.'  By  this,  faiths 
as  yon  well  know,  we  are  abundantly  declared  in  the  Scrips 
tores  to  be  justified.  The  declaration  of  Paul  to  Peter,  when, 
at  Antioch,  *  he  separated  himself  from  the  Gentiles,  through 
fear  of  them  that  were  of  the  circumcision,  and  was  therefore 
to  be  blamed,'  may  stand  in  the  place  of  all  other  passages,  on 
this  point.  *  We,  who  are  Jews,  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the 
Law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Clurist,  even  We  have  believed 
in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  the  faith  of  • 
Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  Law ;  for  by  the  works  of 
the  law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified.'  The  faith  of  the  Oospel 
is,  therefore,  the  knowledge  by  which,  it  is  said  in  the  text, 
Christ  *  shall  justify  many.'  The  reason  why  it  is  called  huno- 
ledgB  here  and  elsewhere  is,  that  it  involves  views  so  just, 
extensive,  and  firmly  established  concerning  this  glorious  Per- 
mm ;  whereas,  in  the  same  mind  no  such  views  existed,  an- 
tecedently to  the  exercise  of  this  faith.  For  Christy  like  every 
otker  spiritual  object,  can  only  be  '  spiritually  discerned.' 

All  these  things,  also,  are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  form  of  a 
covenant.  To  this  covenant,  as  to  every  other,  there  are  two 
parties:  God,  who  promises;  and  his  Servant,  who  was  to 
justiiy  many.  A  condition  is  specified,  to  which  is  annexed  a 
promise  of  reward.  The  condition  is,  that  Christ  should '  make 
his  soul  an  oflering  for  sin,'  and  '  make  intercession  for  the 
transgressors  ;'  or,  in  other  words,  execute  the  whole  oflSce  of 
a  Priest  for  mankind.  The  reward  is,  that  he  should  *  receive 
the  many  for  his  portion,'  and  that  they  should  '  prolong  their 
days,'  or  endure  for  ever.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  covenant 
on  the  part  of  God  the  Father,  like  that  made  with  Noah,  and 
that  made  with  Abraham,  and  various  others  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  in  Psalm  Ixxxix.  exhibited  as  a  promissory  oath. 
*  Once  have  I  sworn  by  my  holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie  unto 
David :  His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  bis  throne  as  long 
as  the  sun.' 

I  have  dwelt  minutely  on  the  explanation  of  this  passage  of 
Scripture,  because  I  have  not  seen  it  discussed  in  this  manner, 
ot  with  a  reference  to  what  is  the  main  subject  of  it ;  and  be- 
cause I  believed  that  a  minute  examination  was  necessary  to 
a  distinct  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  what  is  contained  in  it. 
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If  this  explanation  be  admitted,  the  text  ocmtains  the  fol- 
lowing. 

DOCTRINE : 

That  God  the  Father  ehterbd  into>  a  cotbnant  with  CniusTy  in  whicb 

HE  PROMISED  HIM,  ON  CONDITION  THAT  HE  SHOULD  BECOME  A  PROPtTIATIOII 
AND  INTERCBSkOR  FOR  SINNERS,  AS  A  REWARD  OF  HIS  LABOURS  AND  SUFFER- 
IMOS,  THE  FUTURE  POSSESSION  OF  A  CHURCH,  WHICH  UNDER  HIS  GOVERNMBirr 
SHOULD  BE  GLORIOUS  AND  HAPPY  FOR  BVER. 

Concerning  this  covenant,  nsually  caUed  the  oavenaniif 
redemption,  I  make  the  following  observ^ons : — 

L  This  covenant  was  made  from  eternity. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  St 
Panl,   speaking  of  himself  and  hb  fellow-Christians,  sayft 
*  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly 
places  in  (or  through)  Christ,  according  as  he  hath  chosen  us 
in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  he- 
holy,  and  widiout  blame  before  him  in  love;  having  predes- 
tinated us  unto  the  adoption  of  children,  by  Jesus  Christ,  to 
himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will.'     In  this 
passage  St.  Paul  teaches  us,  that  God  blesses  his  church,  or 
Christians,  with  all  spiritual  blessings ;  or,  as  in  the  Original, 
'with  every  spiritual  blessing;  through  Christ,  according  as 
he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  :* 
and  that  he  has  '  predestinated  us,'  particularly,  *  unto  the 
adoption  of  children  unto  himself/  through  Christ  also. 

This  choice  of'  his  church,  then,  this  '  predestination  of  it  to 
the  adoption  of  children  through  Christ,'  existed  '  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.'  But  this  choice,  this  '  predestination 
of  the  church  to  the  adoption  of  children,  unto  himself  through 
Christ,'  is  the  very  same  thing  which,  in  another  form,  is  de- 
clared in  the  text.  The  covenant  mentioned  in  the  text  was 
therefore  a  transaction  existing  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world ;  or,  as  this  phraseology  uniformly  means  in  "the  Scrip- 
tures, from  eternity. 

The  text  itself  was  written  seven  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  It  will  not  be  supposed,  that  the  transaction  recorded 
in  it  was  then  first  admitted  into  the  counsels  of  God ;  or  that 
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be, '  vith  whom  is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turning,' 
changed  his  mind  in  the  days  of  Isaiah  concerning  this  mighty 
object    If  any  person  should  be  at  a  loss  concerning  this  fact, 
let  him  remember  that  this  covenant  contains  the  very  same 
promises  which  were  made  to  David,  Abraham,  and  our  first 
parents ;  to  all  of  whom  the  same  wonderful  transaction  was; 
in  terms  less  explicit,  disclosed.    The  transaction  itself,  and 
the  objects  which  it  involved,  were  unquestionably  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  providence  of  God  towards  this  world. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  believed,  that  it  was  left  unprovided  for 
when  the  system  was  originally  formed.    Undoubtedly  it  was 
the  object  which  was  chiefly  in  view  in  the  providence  of 'God, 
and  was  an  original  part  of  the  system.    Accordingly,  St 
Peter  says  concerning  Christ,  that  *  he  was  foreordained  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world;'  St.  John  calls  him  '  the 
Lamb,  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world;'  and  Christ 
himself,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  ^styles  the  state  of  glory  and 
liappiness,  destined  for  the  righteous,  '  the  kingdom  pre- 
"pared  frdm  the  foundation  of  the  world.'    *  Come,  ye  blesised 
ni  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.'     But  this  kingdom,  and  the  church 
'winch  inherits  it,  is  the  very  subject  of  tiie  covenant  contained 
m  the  text 

2,  This  covenant  vms  the  baste,  en  which  woe  founded 
the  whole  eystem  of  providential  dispensations  towards  the 
Church. 

^'  Out  of  this  covenant  arose  the  mediation  of  Christ;  his 
incarnation,  life,  preaching,  miracles,  humiliation,  sufferings, 
and  glorification.  Out  of  this  covenant  arose  the  mission  of 
the  Spirit  of  Grace,  who  came  into  the  world  to  execute  the 
purposes  of  Christ's  redemption.  Out  of  this  covenant  arose 
the  Gospel,  or  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
>hich  that  Spirit  taught  to  the  Prophets  and  Aposties,  and 
^ch  communicates  to  us  all  the  knowledge  which  we  possess 
of  the  will  of  God  concerning  the  salvation  of  mankind«  Out 
of  this  covenant  arise  the  renovation  and  purification  of  the 
homan  soul ;  the  light,  comfort,  peace,  hope,  and  joy  which  it 
'^ives  in  the  present  world,  and  in  the  end,  its  admission 
^to  the  heavens.  Finally,  out  of  this  covenant  will  arise  the 
^ory,  peace,  and  happiness  which  will  be  found  in  that  pure 
^  exalted  world  by  the  whole  '  assembly  of  the  first  born«' 
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All  these,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  them,  result  obviouslj 
from  the  wonderful  transaction  recorded  in  the  text 

3.  The  Church,  thus  promised  to  Christ  as  the  reward  of 
his  mediation,  is  formed  of  a  great  multitude  of  mankind. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  inquire  at  the  present 
time,  either  in  what  manner  this  multitude  will  be  gathered, 
or  of  whom  it  will  be  composed.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose  that  the  assertion  which  I  have  made  is  expressly 
contained  in  the  text.  '  By  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my 
Servant  justify  many.'  *  I  will  distribute  the  Many  to  him 
for  his  portion,  and  the  mighty  people,^  that  is,  a  great  multi- 
tude, '  shall  he  share  for  his  spoU.'  Accordingly,  St.  John 
informs  ns,  that  »he  saw  in  the  heavens  a  great  multitude, 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds, 
and  people,  and  tongues,  standing  before  the  throne,  and 
before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in 
their  hands ;  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  and  saying.  Salvation 
to  our  God,  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb.' 

4.  In  this  covenant  a  reward  was  promised  to  Christ, 
sufficiently  great  to  induce  him  to  undergo  ail  the  humilicUum 
and  sufferings  of  his  Mediatorial  character. 

This  we  know  by  the  fact.  In  accordance  with  this  cove- 
nant be  actually  assumed  this  character,  and  voluntarily  under- 
went all  its  sufferings.  But,  were  we  at  a  loss  concerning 
this  subject  otherwise,  we  are  directly  assured  by  St.  Paul, 
that  Christ '  for  the  joy  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  and 
despised  the  shame.'  What  the  joy  of  Christ  was,  he  himself 
has,  I  apprehend,  expressly  declared  to  us  in  the  8th  chapter 
of  Proverbs.  His  words  are,  '  When  he  appointed  the 
foundations  of  the  earth,  then  was  I  by  bim,  as  one  brought 
up  with  him ;  I  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  alway  before 
him ;  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  his  earth,  and  my  de- 
lights were  with  the  sons  of  men :'  that  is,  with  his  church, 
the  glorious  reward,  which  was  promised  to  him  from  the 
beginning. 

From  these  summary  observations,  concerning  the  Cove- 
nant of  Redemption,  I  derive,  by  way  of  inference,  the 
following 

REMARKS. 

1.  The  salvation  of  the  church  of  God,  that  is,  of  all  ngh^ 
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teous  men,  was  an  original  part  of  the  system  of  Gods  provi- 
dence towards  the  inhabitants  of  this  world. 

If  the  observations  made  in  the  progress  of  this  Discourse 
are  just,  then  it  follows,  by  itresistible  consequence,  that  the 
salvation  of  the  righteous,  or  of  all  who  will  be  ultimately 
saved,  was  contemplated  and  resolved  on ,  by  God  from  the 
beginning,  or  from  everlasting.  It  was,  also,  made  the  sub-^ 
ject  of  a  solemn  covenant  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  in  any  sense,  a  thing  which  grew  out  of 
a  contingency,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Price  and 
others  ;  a  remedy  provided  for  evils  unforeseen  ;  a  thing 
grafted  upon,  the  fall  of  man,  which  they  consider  as  an  acci- 
dent, springing  out  of  that  liberty  of  contingency  which  they 
suppose  indispensable  to  the  free  volitions  of  a  moral  being. 
St  Paul  teaches  us,  that  God  the  Father  *  created  all  things 
iy  Jesus  Christ ;  to  the  intent,  that  now  unto  principalities 
and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  church 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God :  according  to  the  eternal  pur« 
pose,  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'  Here  it 
is  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ,  to  create  all  things  by  him,  to  the  intent  that  principa- 
lities and  powers  might  know,  by  means  of  the  church,  that  is, 
by  means  of  his  dispensations  to  the  church,  '  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God.'  Of  course,  the  existence  of  the  church  was 
an  essential  part  of  this  eternal  purpose.  Of  coiurse,  also,  the 
existence  of  the  church  was  foreknown  and  resolved  on,  as  a 
part  of  this  purpose.  Its  existence,  therefore,  was  in  no  sense 
contingent,  in  no  sense  accidental,  in  no  sense  dependent  on 
any  thing  by  which  it  could  be  prevented.  In  accordance 
vith  this  declaration,  St.  Paul  says,  2  Tim.  i.  9,  *  Who  hath 
saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling,  not  according  to 
our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which 
was  given  us  before  the  world  began.'  In  this  passage  Chris- 
tians are  said  to  be  '  saved  according  to  the  purpose  and  grace 
of  God,  given  to  them,'  in  the  strong  figurative  language  of 
the  apostle,  'before  the  world  began;'  that  is,  in  simpler 
language,  resolved  on,  established  for  them,  given  in  the 
counsels  of  God,  so  as  to  be  indefeasible  by  any  subsequent 
event  Thus  in  this  passage,  explained  in  the  corresponding 
one  of  Titus  i.  2,  '  In  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God,  that 
cannot  lie,  promised  before   the  world  began.'     Here  the 
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grace  and  salvation,  said  in  tbe  passage  last  quoted  to  be 
given,  is  called  '  eternal  life/  and  is  declared  to  be  *  promised 
before  the  world  began/  The -existence  of  the  choich,  the 
eternal  life  of  its  members,  and  the  grace  by  which  that  life  is 
attained,  were  all'  promised  before  tbe  world  begm;'' pro- 
mised, I  apprehend,  in  the  covenant  which  we  have  been 
contemplating;  and,  plainly,  ^n  essential  part  'of  the  provi- 
dential system  relating  immediately  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world. 

3.  The  salvaiion  of  the  rightemu  is  certain* 
If  the  salvation  of  the  righteous  was  an  original  and  esaeiF 
tialpartof  the  providential  system;  if  it  was  contemplated, 
purposed,  and  resolved  on;  if  it  was  promised  to  Christ,  as 
*  the  reward  of  his  labours  and  sufferings ;  if  it  was  the  condi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Father  in  a  covenant  with  the  Son; 
then  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  it  cannot  fail ;  but  will  cer- 
tainly be  accomplished.  The  language  of  God  on  An  sub- 
ject is,  *  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  plea- 
sure/ 

'  As  the  salvation  of  the  church  is  thus  certain,  the  salvation 
of  every  righteous  man  is  for  the  same  reason  equally  certain. 
Every  righteous  man  is  a  part  of  the  church ;  one  of  the  many 
thus  promised  to  Christ  in  the  covenant  of  redemption,  and 
assured  of  the  certain  attainment  of  eternal  life  by  the  un- 
changeable promise  of  God.  Let  no  such  man  indulge  a 
moment's  apprehension  that  he  shall  be  forgotten  of  God, 
either  in  this  life,  or  in  death,  or  at  the  resurrection,  or  at  the 
judgment,  or  at  the  final  entrance  of  tbe  church  into  heaven. 
He  who  has  given  '  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple,  in  the 
name  of  a  disciple ;*  he  who  has  consecrated  '  two  mites'  to 
the  service  of  God  ;  he  who  has  willingly  befriended  '  the 
least  of  Christ's  brethren^'  is  absolutely  certain  of  his  reward. 

3.  We  are  taught  by  this  doctrine,  that  the  mediation  of 
Christ  furnishes  a  complete  foundation  for  our  acceptance 
with  Crod. 

The  mediation  of  Christ  was  the  condition  of  our  acceptance 
which  God  himself  proposed,  and  proceeding  from  his  own 
good  pleasure.  It  was  therefore,  originally  and  absolutely 
pleasing  to  him.     He  is  *  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for 
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«ver.'  It  irill».  of  oomne,  be  .always  and  eqoaDy  pleasing. 
l¥'e  are  not,  therefore,  left  to  .the  necessity  of  debating,  or 
«?en  inqoiring,  whether  the  satisfiaction  of  Christ  is  sufficient 
for  all  men  ?  that  is,  whether  there  is  a  quantum  of  merit, 
mathematically  estimated,  on  which  every  man  may  rely,  be- 
cause it  is  so  great,  as  to  rise  to  any  definite  or  supposed  limit. 
Independently  of  ^11  discussions  of  this  nature,  eyery  inanis 
assured  that,  if  he  is  interested  in  this  covenant  by  becoming 
one  of  *  the  seed,'  or  followers,  of  Christ,  by  possessing  that 

*  knowledge '  or  faith  which  is  the  conditbn  of  justification ; 
he  will  certainly  also  be  accepted  of  God,  as  being  one  of 
those  whom  this  promise  included. 

The  number  and  the  greatness  of  the  sins  committed,  by 
anv  man,  and  the  degree  of  guilt  which  he  has  accumulated, 
however  discouraging  or  overwhehning  it  may  prove  in  the 
hour  of  >  deep  contrition,  ought  in  no  wise  to  persuade  the 
penitent  to  doubt,  even  for  a  moment,  of  the  sufficiency  of 
Christ  as  an  expiation  for  him.  One  sin  only  is  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  as  admitting  of  no  atonement :  viz.  *  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Others  are  indeed  exhibited  as 
peculiarly  dangerous,  because,  acquiring  peculiar  strength  by 
habit,  they  conduct  men,  with  few  exception^,  to  final  im- 
penitence and  immoveable  hardness  of  heart  But  none  of 
Aese  is  declared  to  be  in  itself  beyond  the  reach  of  forgive- 
ness. For  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  repentance  never 
existed.  He,  therefore,  who  has  good  reason  to  believe  that 
he  is  the  subject  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  repentance 
towards  God,  has  equal  reason  to  believe  that  his  sins  are 
Uotted  out,  and  his  soul  accepted  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  sufficient  for  him,  and  for  all  others  who  are  like  him.  . 

With  the  same  confidence  may  the  anxious,  trembling  sin- 
ner rely  on  the  same  righteousness  as  the  ground  of  his  own 
future  acceptance  with  God.  The  language  of  God  on  this 
subject  is,  '  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,'  that  b,  in  this  manner, 

•  will  I  in  no  wise  cast  out'  The  sole  concern  of  every  sin- 
ner ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  attainment  of  this  evangelical 
character;  the  very  thing  which  is  intended  by  coming  to 
God ;  and  not  curious  inquiries,  nor  anxious  doubts,  concern^ 
lag  a  point  so  easily  settled  ia  this  manner,  and  «o  clearly  de- 
cided by  the  Scriptures* 


CHRIST    A    PROPHET. 


HIS    PERSONAL  PREACHING. 


AND   HE  SAID   UNTO'THEM,  WHAT    THINGS?      AND    THEY    SAID   UNTO 
HIM,  CONCERNING     JESUS    OF    NAZARETH,    WHO    WAS     A   PROPHET, 
IN     DEED     AND     WORD,     BEFORE     GOD,     AND     ALL'    THE 


MIGHTY 
PEOPLE. 


LUKE  XXIV.  19. 


In  the  preceding  Discourse  I  considered,  at  some  length,  the 
Covenant  of  Redemption.  In  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  I 
observed,  was  contained  the  substance  of  Chrisf  s  employment, 
as  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  the  reward  which 
he  was  to  receive  in  this  character.  By  the  substance  of  his 
employment,  I  intend  the  things  which  he  did  and  suffered, 
alike,  while  in  the  execution  of  the  mediatorial  office.  These 
things  naturaUy  follow  the  Covenant  of  Redemption,  in  a 
system  of  theology,  and  therefore  naturally  demand  our  next 
examination. 

In  the  Scriptures,  Christ  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  mankind.  This  distribution  of 
his  mediatorial  character  into  three  great  and  distinguishing 
parts  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  proper  which  can  be  made; 
and  is  amply  authorized  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  followed  in  these  Discourses. 

The  first,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  remarkable,  desig- 
nation of  the  Redeemer  as  a  Prophet,  is  found  in  the  18th 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy.     In  the  15th  verse,  Moses  says  to 
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be  Israelites :  -*  The  Lord  thy  God  wiQ  raise  up  unto  thee  a 
^ophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me.; 
into  him  ye  shall  hearken^  This  promise,  we  learn  from  the 
erses  immediately  following,  was  given  to  the  Israelites,  in 
inswer  to  their  petition,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Horeb :  '  Let  ns 
lot  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  God,  neither  letus 
ee  this  great  &e  any  more,  that  we  die  not'  In  answer,  to 
his  petition,  the  Lord  said  onto  Moses :  '  They  have  well 
poken  that  which  they  have  spoken.  I  will  raise  them  up  a 
iVophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee ;  and  will 
mi  my  words  in  his  mouth ;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all 
hat  I  shaU  command  him.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
rhosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words,  whifch  he  shall 
peak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.'  - 

In  this  very  remarkable  prediction  we  are  taught, 
(1.)  That  a  Prophet  should,  at  some  subsequent  period,  be 
meed  up  in  the  Jewish  church,  and  of  (hoi  nation,  who 
kould  be  like  unto  Moses ;  that  is,  one  who,  like^  Moses,  in- 
reduced  a  new  dispensation*  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the. 
}£osaic;  as  that,  at  the  titne  of  this  prophecy,  was  introduced, 
uto  the  place  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation.  In.  the. last 
hapter  of  Deuteronomy,  written,  not  improbably,  by  several 
lands,  and  closed  perhaps  by  Ezra,  it  is  said,  '  There  arose 
K>t  a  prophet  since  in  Israel,  like  unto  Moses.'  If  this  was 
eally  written  by  Ezra,  it  is  a  direct  testimony,  that  the  Pro- 
}het  marked  out  in  this  prediction,  did  not  arise  until  after  the 
captivity.  In  John  i.  19 — 21,  we  ^  are  informed,  that  the 
Tews,  to  wit,  the  Sanhedrim,  to  whom  belonged  the  right  of 
nquiring  into  the  authority  and  commissions  of  prophets,  sent 
I  solemn  delegation  to  John  the  Baptist,  to  demand  of  hun  an 
iccount  of  his  character.  They  first  asked  him,  particularly. 
Art  thou  Elias?'  and,  upon  his  answering  in  the  negative, 
isked  him  again,  '  Art  thou  that  Prophet?' — o  v^o^mff;  The 
Prophet,  by  way  of  eminence.  In  John  vi.  14,  tho  five  thou- 
-and  Jews  whom  Christ  fed  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  un- 
ler  the  strong  impression  of  that  wonderful  miracle  said  con-r 
-eming  Christ,  *  This  is  of  a  truth  that  Prophet,  that  should 
^me  into  the  world.'  In  John  vii.  40,  we  are  told,  that  the 
Multitude  of  the  Jews  in  the  temple,  after  hearing  the  dis- 
burses of  Christ  recorded  in  this  chapter,  said,  '  Of  a  truth, 
tins  is  THE  Prophet.' 
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The  first  of  these  passages  assures  ns  that,  in  the  jndgmeiit 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  Prophet  foretold  by  Moses,  who  was 
to  be  '  like  unto  him/  had  not  arisen  when  John  the  Baptist 
began  to  preach :  and  the  two  last  assure  us  of  the  same  fact, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  at  large.  Of  course, 
it  is  fairly  presumed  to  have  been  the  belief  of  every  preceding 
age.  The  two  last  passages  also  teach  us,  that  Christ  ap- 
peared in  a  character  so  like  that  of  the  expected  Prophet,  as 
to  be  repeatedly  acknowledged  in  this  character  by  the  Jew- 
ish people. 

(2.)  This  Prophet  was  to  appear  with  a  divine  commis^ 
sion,  as  an  inspired  teacher  from  God:  *  I  will  put  my  words 
in  his  mouth,  and  he  shall  speak  imto  them  all  that  I  com- 
mand him.*  il^ 

(3.)  His  appearance  was  to  he  Ach,  as  not  to  alarm  or  ter- 
rify the  people  of  the  Jews. 

This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  was  promised  in  answer 
to  a  petition  of  that  people,  in  which  they  requested  that  they 
might  no  more  hear  the  awful  voice  of  God,  nor  see  the  fire  by 
which  Mount  Sinai  was  surrounded.  God,  approving  of  the 
request,  answers,  that  he  will '  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from 
the  midst  of  them ;'  one  who  sl^puld  be  of  *  their  brethren ;' 
one,  of  course,  who  was  to  be  like  themselves ;  a  man,  con- 
versing with  them,  as  friend  with  friend ;  who  should '  not  cry, 
nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets  ;'* 
but  who  should  be  '  anointed  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to 
preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek ;  and  to  proclaim  the  accep- 
table year  of  the  Lord,'f  with  the  '  still,  small  voice'  of  wis- 
dom, truth,  and  righteousness. 

From  these  things  it  is  evident,  that  no  other  prophet  sus- 
tained all  these  characteristics  but  Christ,  even  his  '  enemies 
themselves  being  the  judges.'  That  Christ  sustains  them  all  is 
unanswerably  certain ;  particularly,  that  he  vnrought '  mighty 
signs  and  wonders,'  and  that  *  he  was  known  of  God  face  tc 
face.'  St.  Peter,  in  his  sermon  to  the  Jews,  Acts,  iii.  has, 
by  directly  applying  this  prophecy  to  Christ,  assured  us,  that 
he  was  the  prophet  intended,  and  therefore  precluded  the 
necessity  of  any  farther  inquiry. 

In  the  text,  the  same  character  is  attributed  to  him  by  Cleo- 

•  Isaiah  xlii.  2.  t  Isaiah  Ixi.  2. 
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phasy  as  he  himself  decisively  informs  us,  by  adding,  in  a 
following  verse, '  We  trusted,  that  it  had  been  he  who  should 
have  redeemed  Israel.'  At  the  same  time,  the  text  furnishes 
us  with  a  summary  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Re- 
deemer discharged  his  prophetical  office,  by  declaring,  that  he 
'  was  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word,  before  God  and  aU 
the  people.*  To  discuss  this  subject  is  the  design  of  the  fol- 
lowing Discourse. 

Prophecy  may  naturally  be  divided  into  two  parts :  The 
communicatian  of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind,  concerning 
their  duty  and  salvation ;  and  the  prediction  of  future 
events. 

The  power  by  which  both  these  were  done  was  no  other 
than  inspiration ;  for  man  is  as  unable  to  divine  the  will  of 
Crod,  as  to  foresee  future  events.  Both  these  parts  of  the 
prophetical  character  Christ  sustained  in  the  most  perfect 
degree :  but  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind,  the 
original,  and  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  business  of  a 
Ptophet,  and  that  which  is  alike  pointed  out  in  the  text,  and 
in  the  prediction  of  Moses,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Re- 
deemer especially  intended  to  be,  at  this  time,  the  subject  of 
consideration. 

In  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  may  be  found 
an  ample  illustration  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Christ's  pre- 
dictions. 

The  prophetical  instruction  or  preaching  of  Christ,  is  in 
the  Scriptures  distributed  into  that  which  he  communicated  in 
his  own  person,  and  that  which  he  communicated  hy  his 
apostles.    The  former  of  these  shall  be  first  considered. 

In  an  examination  of  the  personal  preaching  of  Christ,  the 
following  things  demand  our  attention. 

I.  The  necessity  of  his  executing  the  office  of  a  preacher ; 

II.  7%e  things  which  he  taught ; 

III.  The  manner  in  which  he  taught ;  and, 
rV.  The  consequences  of  his  preaching. 

I.  /  shall  consider  the  necessity  of  Christ* s  assuming  the 
office  of  a  Preacher. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  man,  that  Christ  might  have  appeared 
in  the  world  in  the  humble  character  in  which  he  actually  ap- 
peared, have  wrought  the  miracles  recorded  of  him,  suffered 
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tlif)  flettUi  of  the  cross,  and,  generally,  have  done  erery  thing 
recorded  of  him,  cither  as  an  act,  or  a  suffering,  and  then, 
iiiNtifiid  of  touching  mankind  the  way  of  life  and  salvatiim  wiA 
bis  own  mouth,  might  have  taught  it  to  his  apostles  by  die 
inspirution  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  commissioned  thm  to 
publish  it  to  mankind. 

This  oourso,  however,  he  did  not  pursue.  On  the  contraij, 
\w  bus  chosen  to  teach  it  extensively  in  his  own  person.  Por 
this  conduct  of  his  there  were,  doubtless,  very  substantial  rea- 
sons. Some  of  them  were  probably  withholden  from  mankind. 
Others  are  discernible  with  sufficient  clearness.  Even  these 
an*  not,  indiMid,  very  often  called  up  to  view,  and  by  most 
men  are  probably  unknown  and  imthought  of.  Yet,  so  far  as 
lh«7  can  Im'  known,  thoy  are  capable  of  being  highly  useful, 
and  moans  of  no  small  satisfaction  to  a  serious  mind.  Among 
th«nu  tho  following  may,  I  think,  be  mentioned,  as  possessing 
tt  r«^al  and  suftuncntly  obvious  importance. 

I.  VktUi  MMty  ^^  /«'<V/y  heiieved  to  kate  assuwted  (he 
^\yi  <V^  <i  PrtnMcAfr  (or  that  branch  of  the  prophetical  oflioe 
>irKh'b  1  havo  $)HKiAo<t  as  tlu' subject  of  discourse,)  thai  tin 
<Mwy«#/  iNJjfAl  iMf^^tr  jJainijf  amJ  umd^miably  to  he  ki$. 

VimiX  uk  ami  fivMn  o^oriastin^r  was  desipied  to  be,  the  great 
ami  xiAibk^  aa^^ni  in  all  ihinc^  fvrtaininc  to  the  present  world. 
la  i\>l,  I.  li^  ;^c..  ^o  hA\o  tho  lollomini:  account  of  hb  cha- 
WK^tt^r  '  la  wh\n«  «o  hji\o  rtx:t2ir:Ln  thzv^u^h  his  blood, 
e^«^a  tb<^  t\^^^•,x^^lH*^*  vf  «n,<  Wbo  is  tiie  isuce  of  the  invi- 
*»Sie  lixsl ,  iW  tir*:Kvti  t.>f  oxeix  owar^a^r.  For  by  him  were 
*U  \KkU4k^  csxvAtxxi.  ;b*AT  A?*r  ia  be>iTc=.  Aad  liit  are  in  earth, 
\,x;S\-  A».^  ;:5*t%i>V.  >»  vtW^  :^i  V*e  :ir:zie5^  cr  d:miiiions, 
^"^  ivx*^>^;W;:;x>3k  ^nt  >v>»;rrs  aI.  -?ir^  m»fcv  ctvmIcu  by  him. 
jtW,  ••>  ^K«fe       \:^,•   'c  »  Sf ^'Cf  4.1  :i..Tj?  :  ijki  rv  kirn  all 

^  K*  >.  iW  >xv-'^'*-'''5t   ' -^  ^:,vrT  fr, -jr  Uif  Sf Ai ,  tk&t  in  all 
vhiii^x  K"  ^X'K   i'i^v  riK'   ,^^>o3i>-iu  Tv*^      F.c  X  r^efiwd  the 
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le  adds,  '  it  was  well-pleasinff  *  to  the  Father,  that  in  him  all 
ilness  shoold  dwell.'  Now  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  a  nece's- 
ury  as  well  as  proper  part  of  this  great  design,  not  only  that 
e  should  be  the  author  of  *the  Gospel,  bat  that  this  fact  should 
e  completely  proved,  and  perfectly  known.  The  publication 
f  die  Gospel  to  mankind  is  evidently  one  of  the  chief  dispen- 
ations  of  divine  providence  in  the  present  world.  As,  there- 
ore,  it  was  the  '  good  pleasure  of  the  Father,  that  in  all  things 
le  should  have  the  pre-eminence,*  so  it  was  peculiarly  proper, 
hat  he  should  be  pre-eminent  in  a  thing  so  impoi^ant  and 
florious  as  the  publication  of  the  Gospel. 

St  James  in  the  ivth  chapter  and  10th  verse  of  his  Epistle, 
nforms  us,  that  in  the  church  of  God  '  there  is  one  lawgiver, 
iFho  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy,'  that  is,  Christ.  Christ 
then,  being  the  only  lawgiver  in  his  church,  it  seems  to  be 
indispensable,  that  the  Gospel,  which  contains  his  laws,  should 
be  seen  to  be  ins ;  that  all  who  read  it  may  know  his  pleasure 
with  certainty,  and  never  be  left  to  doubt  whether  any  given 
doctrine  or  precept  was  given  by  him,  or  was  derived  from  the 
comments  of  others.  The  difference  between  these  two  cases 
cannot,  I  suppose,  need  any  explanation. 

But  if  Christ,  instead  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  person, 

had  left  it  to  be  published  by  ther  apdstles  only,  the  question, 

whether  it  was  his  Gospel,  would  have  been  instantly  raised 

up  against  its  acceptance  by  mankind.     Infidels  would  have 

boldly  denied  it  to  be  his ;  and  Christians  would  have  been 

perplexed,  not  only  concerning-  their  proper  answer  to  this 

denial,  but  also  concerning  their  own  faith  and  duty.     Even 

ikow,  Unitarians,  as  well  as  Infidels,  hold  out  a  distinction 

between  the  Gospel;   that  is,  as  they  intend,   the  personal 

Utttructions  of  Christ ;  and  the  Epistles,  which  they  consider 

w  die  mere  comments   of  Christ's  followers.      Thus   tx)rd 

Bolingbroke  declares  the  system  of  religion,  both  natural  and 

'^▼ealed,  to  be  excellent,  and  plainly  taught,  ais  it  was  taught 

by  Christ  and    recorded  by  his  evangelists  :    "  a  complete 

syrtem  io  all  the  purposes  of  religion.^f     Nay,  he  speaks  of 

1^  directly   ^  revealed  by   God  himself. X      "  Christianity, 

S^uine   Christianity,"  he  says  again,  •*  is  contained  in  the 

^wpel :  it  is  the  word  of  God.'^l    At  the  same  time  Lord 

*  £p)oxu<r*.     t  Lcland,  vol.  li,  p.  163,  164.     t  Pdge  160.    ||  Ibid. 
VOL.    II.  Q 
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Bolingbroke  declares,  that  St.  Paul  has  preached  another 
Gospel ;  and  that  the  New  Testament  contains  two  Goqiels. 
In  the  same  manner,  Mr.  Chubb  declares,  that  St.  Paul 
preached  another  Gospel,  which  was  amtradktory  to  that  of 
Christ,  Unitarians  also  are  plainly  unwilling  to  allow  the 
same  respect  and  confidence  to  be  doe  to  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings, which  they  appear  to  consider  as  due  to  thewovds-of 
Christ ;  and,  like  the  infidels  above  mentioned,  admit  that  the 
Gospels  possess  a  higher  character  than  the  Epistles. 

To  what  a  length  this  scheme  of  thought  would  have  been 
carried,  had  Christ  never  preached  at  all,  and  how  far  the 
character  of  the  New  Testament,  as  an  undoubted  revelation, 
would  have  been  acknowledged,  if  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
which  it  contains  had  been  declared  by  the  apostles  only,  it  is 
difficult  to  divine.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  facts 
just  recited,  and  others  like  th^m,  it  may  be  easily  believed 
that  the  character  of  the  New  Testament,  as  inspired^  would 
have  been  seriously  affected ;  and  with  respect  to  multitudes, 
who  now  admit  it  unconditionally,  overthrown ;  and  that  the 
character  of  Christ,  as  the  lawgiver  of  the  church,  would  have 
been  obscured.  In  some  instances  it  would  have  been 
doubted,  and  in  others  denied ;  and  his  pre-eminence  in  this 
important  particular  would,  to  a  great  extent,  have  been  un- 
seen and  unregarded. 

2.  It  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Oaspel, 
that  he  might  sanction  its  doctrines,  precepts,  and  ordinances 
with  his  own  authority. 

The  doctrines,  precepts  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  are 
rules  of  the  faith,  practice,  and  worship  of  all  to  whom  it  is 
made  known.  Whenever  a  rule  of  this  nature  is  published  to 
any  man,  the  great  question  naturally  asked  by  him  is  always, 
*'  By  what  authority  am  I  required  to  conform  to  this  rule  ?** 
In  matters  of  conscience,  even  an  ignorant  man  knows  that  no 
being  except  God  has  any  right  to  prescribe  to  him  rules  of 
obedience.  When  God  prescribes  to  him,  the  prescription 
is  a  law;  when  man  prescribes  to  him,  it  is  only  advice: 
but  between  law  and  advice  the  difference,  in  this  case,  is 
infinite. 

Christ,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  the  only  and  the  rightful 
lawgiver  to  his  church.  Had  he  not  declared  the  Gospel 
in  Us  own  person,  the  question  whether  it  was  hb  Gospel, 
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woidd  liave  arisen,  not  only  against  its  chdms  to  be  a  rerefa- 
tion,  bat  also  ag^ainst  its  anthority,  and  consequent  obligation. 
The  authority  of  the  apostles,  as  men,  is  certainly  less  than 
that  of  Christy  as  a  man ;  for  he  was  a  wiser  and  better  man 
than  they. 

According  to  every  scheme.of  Christianity,  ereii  according 
to  tiiat  of  the  Socinians,  the  authority  of  the  Gk>spel  terminates 
in  Christ,  as  the  original  publisher  of  it  to  mankind ;  and  in 
dug  view  in  of  more  import,  and  higher  obligation,  than  if  it 
had  terminated  in  the  apostles.  The  aposdes  might,  indeed, 
have  been  admitted  as  upright  and  unexceptionable  witnesses 
of  facts,  and  fall  credit  might  have  been  given  to  their  testi- 
mony. But  when  they  prescribed  rules  of  faith  and  practice, 
their  authority  would  easily  have  been  questioned,  for  in  this 
case  tiiey  would  have  needed  not  only  an  unexceptionable 
character,  but  a  divine  commission.  Had  the  apostles  told  us 
(as,  if  Christ  had  not  personally  preached  the  Gospel,  Ady 
must  have  told  us)  only,  that  Christ  was  bom,  lived,  and  died 
at  sudi  a  time,  and  in  such  a  manner;  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive bow  Aey  would  have  proved  satisfactorily  to  mankind 
their  reception  of  such  a  commission  from  him.  The  mind 
would  instinctively,  fondly,  and  anxiously  have  asked,  ^*  whe^ 
ther  this  distinguished  person  did  not,  while  in  the  worid, 
teach  those  around  him  the  superior  wisdom,  which  he  pos- 
sessed ?  If  he  did  not,  why  he  did  not?  If  he  did,  why  were 
not  his  instructions  recorded?'' 

The  absolute  want  of  an  answer  to  these  questions  would, 
I.  think,  have  left  this  subject  in  antate  of  obscurity,  not  only 
distressing,  but  perplexing  and  dangerous. 

Of  tins  obscurity  infidels  would  not  have  failed  to  avail 
SieBEiselves,  as  they  now  do  of  every  seemmg  difficulty  and 
iisadvantage  under  which  they  suppose  Christianity  to  labour, 
they  would  have  asked  triumphantly, ''  How  does  it  appear 
iiat  these  doctrines,  precepts,  or  ordinances,  are  Christ's,  and 
lot  merely  the  dictates  of  fab  foDowers?  In  many  imlaoeeB 
we  acknowledge  them  to  be  true  doctrioes,  sound  and  nsefol 
xecepts,  and  harmless  ordinances,  socb  as  may  be  beSeved^ 
and  obeyed,  reasonably  enough ;  tmt  where  b  the  proof,  dbat 
they  were  intended  to  be  laws  cf  faith  and  eondnet,  Unding 
the  consciences  of  men  ?  If  thb  had  been  tfaev  eharaeter, 
^dd  not  Christ,  the  source  of  thb  systen,  hare  daebred  sl^ 
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dnring  his  residence  on  earth?  The  fact,  that -he  did  not»  to 
say  the  least,  renders  the  point  doubtful;  and,  of  course, 
releases  mankind  from  any  obligation  to  obey.'' 

What  infidels  would  thus  have  boldly  advanced,  Socinians 
would  probably  have  readily  admitted ;  and  multitudes  of  cold 
and  timid  believers  would,  as  probably,  have  followed  in  their 
train.  In  this  manner,  the  whole  system  might  have  assumed 
a  new  face,  and  the  whole  church  a  different  character. 

All  these  things  would,  also,  have  acquired  peculiar 'strength 
and  consistency,  from  the  fact,  that  the  apostles  attribute  the 
Gospel  wholly  to  Christ,  as  being  originally  and  exclusively 
his.  "  Where,"  it  would  be  asked,  **  b  the  proof  of  this 
great  fact  ?  No  record  is  left  of  the  instructions  of  Christ 
himself,  to  indicate  his  pleasure.  This  certainly  is  strange, 
and,  if  it  was  really  his  will  that  we  should  obey  these  precepts 
and  receive  these  doctrines,  unaccountable.  In  a  case  of 
such  importance,  he  cannot  be  believed  to  have  left  us  in  any 
doubt,  much  less  in  so  serious  a  perplexity.  His  absolute 
silence,  therefore,  in  a  matter  of  this  magnitude,  furnishes  no 
small  reason  to  believe,  that  he  intended  and  required  no 
conformity  or  obedience,  of  this  nature,  on  our  part." 

From  these  objections,  and  others  like  them,  the  church, 
and  those  individually  and  successively  of  whom  in  every 
period  it  was  to  be  formed,  would  undoubtedly  have  experi- 
enced many  difficulties  and  perplexities  in  the  way  of  their 
faith  and  obedience.  Nor  would  the  powerful  arguments, 
derived  from  the  lives  and  the  miracles  of  the  apostles,  be 
able  to  remove  these  difficulties.  In  spite  of  these  arg^uments, 
difficulties  even  now  exist,  sufficiently  perplexing  to  stumble 
the  weak,  and  ensnare  the  unguarded.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  that  by  the  supposed  silence  of  Christ  all  these  would 
be  mightily  enhanced. 

The  Gospel  is  probably  reverenced  by  those,  who  reverence 
it  at  all,  in  a  degree  generally  proportioned  to  their  views 
concerning  its  Author.  Trinitarians  regard  it  with  the  high- 
est veneration ;  Arians  with  a  less  degree ;  and  Socinians, 
particularly  the  followers  of  Doctor  Priestley,  with  the  least. 
Cven  these,  however,  regard ,  Christ  with  more  respect  than 
diey  render  to  the  apostles.  Had  the  Gospel  been  preached 
by  the  apostles  only,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  by  every  one 
(tf'th^se  classes  of  men,  it  would  have  been  regarded  with  a 
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slill  lower  degpride  of  veneratioii.  To  believe  its  doctrines, 
to  obey  its  precepts,  and  to  celebrate  its  ordioances,  would 
have  been  felt  to  be  a  duty  less  powerfully  iucumbeut  on  man- 
kind,  less  obligatory,  and  less  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
salvation. 

It  ought  here  to  be  nemarked,  that  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves fomish  a  solid  foundation  for  the  dbtinction.  St.  Paul, 
Heb.  ii.  1 — S,  says,  '  Therefore*  (that  is,  on  account  of  the 
exalted  character  of  Christ,  displayed  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter,) *  we  ought  to  ^ve  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things 
which  we  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them 
slip.  For,  if  the  word  spoken  by  angels  was  stedfast,  and 
every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  just  recom- 
pence  of  reward  ;  how  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great 
salvation ;  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord, 
and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  those  that  heard  him?'  In 
the  preceding  chapter,  the  apostie  had.  proved  the  entire  and 
infinite  superiority  of  Christ  to  angels.  From  this  character  of 
the  Saviour  he  derives  the  inference  just  read ;  viz.  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  escape  to  such  as  neglect  the  salvation,  which 
He  published  with  his  own  mouth.  The  justice  of  the  in- 
ference he  proves  by  the  fact,  that  even  those  who  disobeyed 
the  word  spoken  by  ang*els  were  uniformly  and  equitably  pun- 
ished. Those  therefore,  he  says,  cannot  possibly  escape  pun- . 
ishment,  who  neglect  the  word  spoken  by  Christ,  a  person 
so  much  greater  and  better  than  angels. 

Again,  chap.  x.  28,  29,  he  says,  '  He  that  despised  Moses' 
law  died  without  mercy.  Of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  sup- 
pose ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under- 
foot the  Son  of  God  V  In  both  these  instances  the  apostle 
evidendy  considers  the  guilt  of  disobeying  Christ  as  greater 
than  that  of 'disobeying  other  publishers  of  the  word  of  God  ; 
and  of  course  attributes  to  Christ,  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel, an  authority  superior  to  that  of  any  other  persou.  These 
▼ery  passages,  had  they  been  written,  as  substantially  they 
might  have  been,  would  perhaps  have  be^n  quoted  against 
the  aposties  themselves,  if  Christ  had  not  preached  the  Gos- 
pel in  person. 

3.  It  was  necessary  tliat  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel, 
that  he  might  appear  in  the  world  as  a  preacher  of  truth, 
and  righteousness, 

Q  3 
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The  importance  of  Chrlsfs  assumption  of  this  character 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  particulars : — 

(1.)  The  importance  of  the  character  itself. 

No  intellectual  character  is  so  great  or  so  io^>ortant  as  this. 
The  highest  wisdom  and  authority  are  here  united,  and  ex- 
hibited with  unrivalled  lustre.  The  subjects  unfolded  are  the 
most  interesting  in  the  universe :  the  character,  pleasore,  and 
works  of  God ;  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man ;  the  nature  of 
holiness  and  sin ;  the  laws  by  which  our  duty  is  prescribed  and 
regulated ;  the  means  by  which  eternal  life  is  obtained ;  the 
tennination  of  this  earthly  system ;  and  the  introduction  of 
another,  wholly  new,  immortal  and  divine. 

In  the  assumption  of  this  character,  Christ  became  the 
lawgiver  and  teacher  of  a  world,  and  indeed  of  the  universe ; 
unfolded  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  holiness  attainable  by 
mankind,  throughout  endless  duration ;  and  disclosed  the  per- 
fect attributes,  and  immeasurable  glories  of  Jehovah.  Angels, 
in  his  instructions,  saw  what  all  the  splendours  of  the  heavenly 
system  had  never  illuminated ;  and  found  a  wisdom  displayed 
on  the  footstool  of  the  Creator,  which  their  own  e^uilted 
world,  notwithstanding  the  perfection  with  which  it  b  arrayed, 
had  never  ushered  into  light.  In  this  character,  then,  it  was 
suitable  to  the  glory  of  Christ  that  he  should  have  the  pre- 
eminence. 

(2.)  The  lustre  which  it  shed  upon  his  life. 

Christ  is  the  only  teacher  ever  found  in  this  world,  whose 
life  exactly  and  perfectly  accorded  with  his  instructions.  No 
object  is  so  edifying  as  this  accordance.  The  perfect  holiness 
of  the  Redeemer  would  have  been  less  clearly  seen,  and  less 
deeply  felt,  if  we  could  not  have  compared  his  actions  with 
the  perfect  rules  of  life  uttered  by  his  own  mouth.  This 
truth  needs  no  other  evidence,  except  the  continual  appeal  to 
the  fact,  made  by  all  Christians  in  their  conversation  and  writ- 
ings; an  appeal  showing  more  forcibly  than  arguments  can 
do,  the  strong  impressions  made  by  this  fact  on  their  minds. 
The  peculiar  excollence  and  dignity  of  Christ  is  here  seen 
with  the  highest  advantage,  as  being  seen  in  the  strongest 
light,  and  seen  alone.  ^ 

(3.)  The  proof  which  it  furnished,  that  all  his  precepts  are 
capable  of  being  obeyed,  with  a  suitable  disposition,  by  a  human 
heing. 
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Christ  was  a  man,  as  well  as  God ;  differiiig  from  other  men 
only  in  wisdom  and  excellence.  In  this  character  he  perfectly 
observed  every  precept  which  he  nttered,  so  far  as  it  was  ap- 
plicable to  himself.  In  this  manner  he  tanght,  unanswerably, 
that  other  teachers,  and  all  other  then,  would  do  the  same,  if 
they  possessed,  and  so  far  as  they  possessed,  the  same  dispo- 
sitioo*  The  precepts,  therefore,  are  reasonable  in  themselves, 
aind  all  tfie  difficulty  found  by  us  in  obeying  them,  arises  from 
our  disinclination.  Had  Christ  left  the  Gospel  to  be  preached 
by  the  apostles  only,  this  trait  in  his  character  would,  at  the 
best,  have  heen  dimly  seen,  and  feebly  regarded. 

(4^)  The  example  which  he  has  furnished  to  all  future 
preachere  of  the  Gospel. 

The  example  of  Christ  in  this  respect  is  perfect.  A  parti- 
cnlar  display  of  its  excellencies  will,  however,  be  more  ad- 
vantageously made  hereafter.  Suffice  it  now  to  observe,  that 
it  was  an  example  indispensably  necessary  for  men  in.  every 
period  of  time,  and  peculiarly  at  the  ^time  when  it  was  fur- 
iibhed.  The  Gospel  then  began  to  be  preached;  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  preached,  all  future  preachers 
needed  to  know  for  their  direction ;  the  gentleness,  meekness, 
candour,  patience,  clearness,  sin^licity,  firmness,  boldness, 
and  unwavering  integrity  which  every  preacher  ought  to  dis- 
play, which  Christ  alone  has  perfectly  displayed,  but  which 
thousands  of  preachers  have  exhibited  in  far  higher  degrees 
than  they  would  ever  have  reached,  if  they  had  not  been  pre- 
sented with  this  glorious  example  to  direct  and  animate  them 
in  this  great  duty. 

The  examples  of  this  nature,  actually  existing  at  that  time 
in  the  world,  were  such  as  tended  only  to  mislead  and  corrupt 
those  who  followed  them.  The  pride  of  both  Jewish  and 
heathen  teachers,  the  dissoluteness  of  their  lives,  their  cove- 
tonsness,  their  sickly  love  of  human  applause,  the  blind  devo- 
tion of  the  former  to  the  silly  and  immoral  traditions  of  the 
elders,  and  the  theoretical  spirit,  the  sophistry,  and  the  empty 
declamation  of  the  latter,  render  a  new  example,  free  from 
all  these  deplorable  defects,  indispensable  to  all  future  teachers 
who  wished  to  benefit  their  fellow-mei^ 

4.  It  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel, 
in  order  to  the  authoritative  abolition  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Mosaic  system. 
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The  importance  of  Chrlsfs  assumption  of  this  character 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  particulars : — 

(1.)  The  importance  of  the  character  itself. 

No  intellectual  character  is  so  great  or  so  io^>ortant  as  thii. 
The  highest  wisdom  and  authority  are  here  united,  and  ex- 
hibited with  unrivalled  lustre.  The  subjects  unfolded  are  tlie 
most  interesting  in  the  universe :  the  character,  pleasure,  and 
works  of  Grod ;  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man ;  the  mature  of 
holiness  and  sin ;  the  laws  by  which  our  duty  is  prescribed  and 
regulated ;  the  means  by  which  eternal  life  is  obtained ;  tlie 
tennination  of  this  earthly  system ;  and  the  introduction  of 
another,  wholly  new,  immortal  and  divine. 

In  the  assumption  of  this  character,  Christ  became  the 
lawgiver  and  teacher  of  a  world,  and  indeed  of  the  universe ; 
unfolded  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  holiness  attainable  by 
mankind,  throughout  endless  duration ;  and  disclosed  the  per- 
fect attributes,  and  immeasurable  glories  of  Jehovah.  Angels, 
in  his  instructions,  saw  what  all  the  splendours  of  the  heavenly 
system  had  never  illuminated ;  and  found  a  wisdom  displayed 
on  the  footstool  of  the  Creator,  which  their  own  exalted 
world,  notwithstanding  the  perfection  with  which  it  b  arrayed, 
had  never  ushered  into  light.  In  this  character,  then,  it  was 
suitable  to  the  glory  of  Christ  that  he  should  have  the  pre- 
eminence. 

(2.)  The  lustre  which  it  shed  upon  his  life. 

Christ  is  the  only  teacher  ever  found  in  this  world,  whoso 
life  exactly  and  perfectly  accorded  with  his  instructions.  No 
object  is  so  edifying  as  this  accordance.  The  perfect  holiness 
of  the  Redeemer  would  have  been  less  clearly  seen,  and  less 
deeply  felt,  if  we  could  not  have  compared  his  actions  with 
the  perfect  rules  of  life  uttered  by  his  own  mouth.  This 
truth  needs  no  other  evidence,  except  the  continual  appeal  to 
the  fact,  made  by  all  Christians  in  their  conversation  and  writ- 
ings; an  appeal  showing  more  forcibly  than  arguments  can 
do,  the  strong  impressions  made  by  this  fact  on  their  minds. 
The  peculiar  excellence  and  dignity  of  Christ  is  here  seen 
with  the  highest  advantage,  as  being  seen  in  the  strongest 
light,  and  seen  alone/ 

(3.)  The  proof  which  it  furnished,  that  all  his  precepts  are 
capable  of  being  obeyed,  with  a  suitable  disposition,  by  a  human 
heing. 
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Christ  was  a  man,  as  well  as  God ;  differiiig  from  other  men 
only  in  wisdom  and  excellence.  In  this  character  he  perfectly 
observed  every  precept  which  he  uttered,  so  far  as  it  was  ap- 
plicable to  himself.  In  this  manner  he  taught,  unanswerably, 
that  other  teachers,  and  all  other  then,  would  do  the  same,  if 
they  possessed,  and  so  far  as  they  possessed,  the  same  dispo- 
sition. The  precepts,  therefore,  are  reasonable  in  themselves, 
dnd  all  the  difficulty  found  by  us  in  obeying  them,  arises  from 
our  disinclination.  Had  Christ  left  the  Gospel  to  be  preached 
by  the  apostles  only,  this  trait  in  his  character  would,  at  the 
best,  have  been  dimly  seen,  and  feebly  regarded. 

(4.)  The  example  which  he  has  furnished  to  all  future 
preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

The  example  of  Christ  in  this  respect  is  perfect.  A  parti- 
cular display  of  its  excellencies  will,  however,  be  more  ad- 
vantageously made  hereafter.  Suffice  it  now  to  observe,  that 
it  was  an  example  indispensably  necessary  for  men  in.  every 
period  of  time,  and  peculiarly  at  the  ^time  when  it  was  fur- 
nished. The  Gospel  then  began  to  be  preached;  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  preached,  all  future  preachers 
needed  to  know  for  their  direction ;  the  gentleness,  meekness, 
caodoiir,  patience,  clearness,  sin^licity,  firmness,  boldness, 
and  unwavering  integrity  which  every  preacher  ought  to  dis- 
play,  which  Christ  alone  has  perfectly  displayed,  but  which 
thousands  of  preachers  have  exhibited  in  far  higher  degrees 
dian  they  would  ever  have  reached,  if  they  had  not  been  pre- 
sented with  this  glorious  example  to  direct  and  animate  them 
in  this  great  duty. 

The  examples  of  this  nature,  actually  existing  at  that  time 
in  the  world,  were  such  as  tended  only  to  mislead  and  corrupt 
those  who  followed  them.  The  pride  of  both  Jewish  and 
heathen  teachers,  the  dissoluteness  of  their  lives,  their  cove- 
tousness,  their  sickly  love  of  human  applause,  the  blind  devo- 
tion of  the  former  to  the  silly  and  immoral  traditions  of  the 
eMers,  and  the  theoretical  spirit,  the  sophistry,  and  the  empty 
declamation  of  the  latter,  render  a  new  example,  free  from 
all  these  deplorable  defects,  indispensable  to  all  future  teachers 
who  wished  to  benefit  their  fellow-mei^ 

4.  It  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel, 
in  order  to  the  authoritative  abolition  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Mosaic  si/stem. 
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The  importance  of  ChrLsfs  assumption  of  this  character 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  particulars : — 

(1.)  The  importance  of  the  character  itself. 

No  intellectual  character  is  so  great  or  so  io^>ortant  as  thk 
The  highest  wisdom  and  authority  are  here  united,  and  ex- 
hibited with  unrivalled  lustre.  The  subjects  unfolded  are  tlie 
most  interesting  in  the  universe :  the  character,  pleaaoie,  and 
works  of  Grod ;  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man ;  the  nature  of 
holiness  and  sin ;  the  laws  by  which  our  duty  is  prescribed  and 
regulated ;  the  means  by  which  eternal  life  is  obtained ;  the 
tennination  of  this  earthly  system ;  and  the  introduction  of 
another,  wholly  new,  immortal  and  divine. 

In  the  assumption  of  this  character,  Christ  became  the 
lawgiver  and  teacher  of  a  world,  and  indeed  of  the  univerK ; 
unfolded  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  holiness  attainable  by 
mankind,  throughout  endless  duration ;  and  disclosed  the  per- 
fect attributes,  and  immeasurable  glories  of  Jehovah.  Angeb, 
in  his  instructions,  saw  what  all  the  splendours  of  the  heavenly 
system  had  never  illuminated ;  and  found  a  wisdom  displayed 
on  the  footstool  of  the  Creator,  which  their  own  exalted 
world,  notwithstanding  the  perfection  with  which  it  is  arrayed, 
had  never  ushered  into  light.  In  this  character,  then,  it  was 
suitable  to  the  glory  of  Christ  that  he  should  have  the  pre- 
eminence, 

(2.)  The  lustre  which  it  shed  upon  his  life. 

Christ  is  the  only  teacher  ever  found  in  this  world,  whose 
life  exactly  and  perfectly  accorded  with  his  instructions.  No 
object  is  so  edifying  as  this  accordance.  The  perfect  holiness 
of  the  Redeemer  would  have  been  less  clearly  seen,  and  less 
deeply  felt,  if  we  could  not  have  compared  his  actions  with 
the  perfect  rules  of  life  uttered  by  his  own  mouth.  This 
truth  needs  no  other  evidence,  except  the  continual  appeal  to 
the  fact,  made  by  all  Christians  in  their  conversation  and  writ- 
ings; an  appeal  showing  more  forcibly  than  arguments  can 
do,  the  strong  impressions  made  by  this  fact  on  their  minds. 
The  peculiar  excellence  and  dignity  of  Christ  is  here  seen 
with  the  highest  advantage,  as  being  seen  in  the  strongest 
light,  and  seen  alone.  * 

(3.)  The  proof  which  it  furnished,  that  all  his  precepts  are 
capable  of  being  obeyed,  with  a  suitable  disposition,  by  a  human 
heing. 
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Christ  was  a  man,  as  well  as  God ;  differiiig  from  other  men 
oDiy  in  wisdom  and  excellence.  In  this  character  he  perfectly 
observed  every  precept  which  he  uttered,  so  far  as  it  was  ap- 
plicable to  himself.  In  this  manner  he  tangfat,  unanswerably, 
that  other  teachers,  and  all  other  then,  would  do  the  same,  if 
they  possessed,  and*  so  far  as  they  possessed,  the  same  dispo- 
sition. The  precepts,  therefore,  are  reasonable  in  themselves, 
Knd  all  the  difBcalty  found  by  ns  in  obeying  them,  arises  from 
our  disinclination.  Had  Christ  left  the  Gospel  to  be  preached 
by  the  apostles  only,  this  trait  in  his  character  would,  at  the 
best,  have  l>een  dimly  seen,  and  feebly  regarded. 

(4.)  The  example  which  he  has  furnished  to  all  future 
preachers  of  the  Gospel, 

The  example  of  Christ  in  this  respect  is  perfect.  A  parti- 
cular display  of  its  excellencies  will,  however,  be  more  ad- 
vantageously made  hereafter.  Suffice  it  now  to  observe,  that 
it  was  an  example  indispensably  necessary  for  men  in.  every 
period  of  time,  and  peculiarly  at  the  ^time  when  it  was  fur- 
Bished.  The  Gospel  then  began  to  be  preached;  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  preached,  all  fature  preachers 
needed  to  know  for  their  direction ;  the  gentleness,  meekness, 
candour,  patience,  clearness,  sin^licity,  firmness,  boldness, 
and  unwavering  integrity  which  every  preacher  ought  to  dis- 
play, which  Christ  alone  has  perfectly  displayed,  but  which 
thousands  of  preachers  have  exhibited  in  far  higher  degrees 
than  they  would  ever  have  reached,  if  they  had  not  been  pre- 
sented with  this  glorious  example  to  direct  and  animate  them 
in  this  great  duty. 

The  examples  of  this  nature,  actually  existing  at  that  time 
in  the  world,  were  such  as  tended  only  to  mislead  and  corrupt 
th<Me  who  followed  them.  The  pride  of  both  Jewish  and 
heathen  teachers,  the  dissoluteness  of  their  lives,  their  cove- 
tonsness,  their  sickly  love  of  human  applause,  the  blind  devo- 
tion of  the  former  to  the  silly  and  immoral  traditions  of  the 
elders,  and  the  theoretical  spirit,  the  sophistry,  and  the  empty 
declamation  of  the  latter,  render  a  new  example,  free  from 
all  these  deplorable  defects,  indispensable  to  all  future  teachers 
who  wished  to  benefit  their  fellow-mei^ 

4.  It  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel, 
in  order  to  the  authoritative  abolition  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Mosaic  system. 
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These  peculiarities  are  called  by  St.  Peter,  Acta  xf,  10, 
'  a  yoke,  which  neither  our  fathers,  nor  we '  (that  is,  the  Jews,) 
'  yrere  able  to  boar.'  For  the  Grentiles  at  large  it  would  ha?6 
been  not  only  an  insupportable  yoke,  but  a  system  of  ritei 
and  duties  with,  which  their  accord^ce  would,  in  many  cases, 
have  been  impossible.  Still  all  these  were  sanctioned  by  an 
authority  confessedly  divine.  Equal  authority  was  necessaij 
to  abrogate  them.  Yet  this  abrogation  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  Gospel.  The  authority  of  the 
apostles  would  not,  I  think,  in  this  case,  have  been  submitted 
to  by  the  Jews,  nor  easily  have  been  placed  fu  their  estimatioB 
above,  nor  in  an  even  balance  with  that  of  Moses,  but  would 
probably  have  been  classed  with  that  of  the  prophets  who 
succeeded  Moses,  and  who  were  universally  and  justly  consi- 
dered a^  possessing  an  autl^ority  inferior  to  hit. 

The  Jews  were  taught  to  expect  the  only  material  change 
which  would  ever  exist  in  the  Mosaic  system  from  thai 
Prophet,  '  whom  the  Lord  their  God  was  to  raise  up  unto 
them,  like  unto  Moses.'  This  Prophet,  not  one  of  the  apostlet 
could  claim  to  be.  Not  one  of  them,  therefore,  could  arrogate 
to  himself  the  authority  by  which  that  system  was  to  be 
changed.  This  belonged  exclusively  to  Christ,  the  Prophet 
thus  foretold ;  the  Prophet  from  whom  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves taught  the  Je^s  to  expect  material  alterations  in  their 
religion. 

Had  Christ  then  been  silent  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conpeive  how  the  Jews  could  have  been  persuaded  that 
the  system  was  to  be  changed  at  all ;  nor,  if  they  had  not  been 
persuaded,  how  the  Gentiles  could  either  have  realized  or 
maintained  this  important  fact. 

5.  It  was  necessary,  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel, 
to  furnish  an  opportunity  of  faith  and  conversion  to  the 
Jews,  who  lived  at  that  time. 

Although  Christ,  as  a  preacher,  was  less  successful  than  his 
apostles,  yet  we  learn  from  the  Scriptures,  that  severed  faunr 
dreds  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  in  all  probability,  thousands 
believed  bis  word.  The  importance  of  this  event  needs  no 
explanation,  so  far  as  the  salvation  of  these  believers  only  is 
considered.  But  there^  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  this 
subject  demands  an  explanation  at  the  present  time.  The 
persons  converted  by  (ho  preaching  of  Christ,  were  themselves 
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ihe  ooly  preachers  of  the  Gospel  whom  at  his  ascension  he 
Jeft  behind  him  in  the  world.  From  his  preaching  they  derived 
their  own  conversion,  and  their  qualifications  for  the  business 
of  converting  others.  The  existence  of  these  preachers,  since 
all  Christians  become  converts  by  means  of  the  truths  contained 
in  the  6oq)el,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  conversion  of 
their  fdlow-men;  and  the  preaching  of  Christ  was  equally 
necessary  to  the  conversion  of  themselves. 

When  we  remember,  that  in  the  number  of  the  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  the  apostles  are  included,  the  importance  of  this 
article  will  iq>pear  in  its  proper  light.  To  them  the  whole 
Christian  worid,  throughout  the  past,  present,  and  future  ages 
of  time,  confessedly  owes  its  redemption  from  spiritual  dark- 
ness, and  its  introduction '  into  the  marvellous  light'  of  Christ's 
kingdom. 

But  it  is  only  indebted  to  them  in  the  immediate  sense. 
Ultimately,  this  immense  blessing  is  owing  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Redeemer  himself.  The  importance  of  his  preaching, 
therefore,  may  be  fairly  estimated  from  the  greatness  of  the 
blessing. 

6.  //  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  important  evidence  of  its  divine 
origin. 

Interesting  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  is 
derived  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  preached  by  Christ ;  and 
that  in  two  ways. 

(1.)  It  cannot  be  rationally  supposed,  that  a  mere  man, 
educated  as  he  was,  without  any  advantages  beside  those 
9¥^oyed  by  the  poor  people  of  the  Jewish  nation,  generally, 
could  have  devised  the  Gospel  by  the  strength  of  his  own  mind. 

The  Jews  asked,  with  the  utmost  good  sense,  thb  question 
comceming  our  Saviour :  '  How  knoweth  this  man  letters, 
baving  never  learned?'  John  vii.  Id.  The  only  rational  an- 
lyrex  to  this  inquiry  is,  that  what  they  meant  by  letters,  viz. 
ihe  wisdom  which  he  taught,  he  received  immediately  from 
Bod.  It  is  plainly  impossible,  that  he  should  have  devised 
tbiB  wisdom,  had  he  been  ever  so  advantageously  educated, 
either  from  the  frivolous  and  superstitious  doctrines  of  his 
^ountrymen,  or  from  the  vain,  gross,  erring,  and  self-contra- 
lictory  philosophy  of  the  heathen.  Scarcely  any  thing  can  bo 
magined  more  unlike  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  than  the  instruc- 
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tions  giyen  by  both  these  classes  ot  men.  Bnt  Christ  was  not 
thus  educated.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  in  the  proper  seme 
an  unlearned  man.  That  which  he  taught  sprang  np,  there- 
fore, originally  in  his  own  mind.  But  no  other  such  mind  ever 
appeared  in  this  world.  Nor  was  such  wisdom  ever  taught 
here  by  any  man,  whether  learned  or  unlearned.  That  it 
should  be  taught  by  a  man  unlearned,  as  he  was,  froih  tlie 
mere  force  of  his  own  mind,  is  a  far  more  improbable  counte^ 
action  of  those  laws,  which  regulate  and  limit  the  nature  of 
man,  than  a  Revelation  from  God  can  be,  of  any  snpposable 
laws  of  nature. 

(2.)  Christ  proved  the  Gospel  to  be  from  God  by  his  Hfe 
and  miracles. 

Christ  asserted  his  doctrine  to  be  derived  immediately  from 
God.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion  he  wrought  a  multi- 
tude of  wonderful  miracles,  and  appealed  to  them,  as  decisive 
evidence  that  it  wa^  true.  A  miracle  can  be  wrought  by  none 
but  God  ;  for  no  other  being  can  suspend  or  counteract  that 
infinite  power,  which  is  unceasingly  employed  in  bringing 
events  to  pass,  according  to  those  which  are  called  the  laws 
of  nature.  But  God  cannot  work  a  miracle  to  support  a  false- 
hood ;  for  this  would  be  no  other  than  a  declaration  that  the 
falsehood  was  true.  The  miracles  of  Christ  therefore,  were 
an  unquestionable  proof  that  his  Gospel  is  a  Revelation  from 
God. 

The  holiness  of  his  life  is  another  proof  of  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  the  Gospel ;  a  proof  not  less  solid,  although,  perhaps,  less 
frequently  allowed  its  full  force.  No  miracle  is  a  more  pal- 
pable contradiction  to  the  laws  which  respect  the  nature  of 
man  in  this  world,  than  the  perfect  holiness  of  Christ.  At 
the  same  time,  this  character  forbids,  as  absurd  and  con- 
temptible, the  supposition,  that  he  was  capable  of  uttering 
a  known  falsehood. 

But  Christ  declared  that  his  Gospel  was  from  God.  Com- 
ing from  such  a  person,  the  assertion  cannot,  without  perfect 
irrationality,  be  called  into  question. 

Had  not  these  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  been 
furnished  by  Christ,  the  evidence  on  this  subject  would  un- 
doubtedly stand  on  very  difierent  ground,  and  want  not  a  little 
of  its  present  strength  and  completeness. 

7.  //  11705  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel, 
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II  order  to  the  fulfilment  ofnvnierous  prophecies,  which  fore^ 
'old  this  part  of  his  character. 

One  of  these,  contained  in  Isaiah  Ixi.  and  applied  by  Christ 
o  himself,  Luke  ir.  18, 19,  may  stand  in  the  place  of  all 
others.  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  npon  iHe,  because  he  hath 
inointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent 
ne  to  heal  the  broken  hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
^tives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind ;  to  set  at  liberty 
item  that  are  bruised ;  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord.' 

The  predictions  of  the  Scriptures  were  not  written  merely 
hat  they  might  be  fulfilled ;  but  when  they  were  written,  it 
^came  indispensable  that  they  should  be  fulfilled.  The  pro- 
»hetical  character  of  Christ  was  predicted,  because  it  was 
m  event  determined  on  by  infinite  wisdom,  because  of  its  own 
Dtrinsic  importance  and  utility  to  the  universe,  and  because 
he  prediction  itself  also  was  in  many  respects  useful  and  im- 
portant Ailter  it  was  once  written,  those  who  hear  me  will, 
rithout  the  aid  of  an  explanation,  discern  with  a  glance,  that 
ts  fulfilment  became  indispensable. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  some  others,  which  we  can  com- 
»rehend,  and  undoubtedly  for  others  which  lie  beyond  Our 
each,  it  was  necessary,  that  Christ  should  assume  and  execute 
he  oflBce  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
ittempt  to  elucidate  a  subject,  so  interesting  in  itself,  of  such 
Diagnitude  in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  and  yet  so  rarely  an 
object  of  investigation,  or  even  of  attention,  will  not  be  unedi- 
^fing  to  those  persons  who  regard  the  mediation  of  Christ  with 
leverence  and  complacency. 


SBSIMON   XX.V. 


CHRIST      A     PROPHET. 


HIS  PERSONAL  PREACHING. 


THB   THINGS   WHICH   HE   TAUGHT. 


THE  OFFICERS   ANSWERED,   NEVER   MAN  SPAKE   LIKE  THIS  MAJk 

JOHN  VII.  46. 

In  the  last  Discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider  the  character 
of  Christ  as  a  Prophet,  or,  as  the  great  Preacher  of  trath 
and  righteousness,  under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  The  necessity  of  his  preaching  the  Gospel : 

II.  The  things  which  he  taught : 

III.  The  manner  of  his  preaching :  and, 

IV.  The  consequences  of  his  preaching. 

The  first  of  these  subjects  I  discussed  at  that  time.    I  dudl 
now  proceed  to  an  examination  of 

II.  The  things  which  he  taught. 

In  the  context  we  are  informed,  that  the  Sanhedrim  sent 
officers  to  take  Christ,  as  he  was  preaching  in  the  temple,  and 
bring  him  before  them.     When  they  returned  without  him, 
they  were  asked  by  the  Sanhedrim,  why  they  had  not  brought^ 
him.    They  answered  in  the  words  of  the  text,  '  Never  mao- 
spake  like  this  man :'  that  is,  The  things  which  he  said,  antf 
the  manner  in  which  he  said  them,  were  such  as  never  before 
were  exhibited  by  any  human  being. 
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These  words  were  uttered  by  Jews,  his  enemies ;  by  officers 
lod  dependants  of  the  Sanhedrim,  his  most  bitter  enemies ; 
»y  those  officers  when  commissioned  to  seize  him  for  trial, 
Lod  punishment ;  by  those  officers,  therefore,  when  under  the 
trongest  motives  to  take  him,  as  being  exposed  to  danger  and 
»anishment,  if  they  did  not  take  him ;  and,  finally,  are  uttered, 
s  containing  the  only  reason  why  they  did  not  take  Um.  All 
bese  facts  teach  us,  that  the  things  which  Christ  spoke,  and 
le  manner  in  which  he  spoke  them,  were  singularly  excellent 
nd  impressive;  so  excellent  and  impressive,  as  to  induce 
lese  Jews  to  allege  it,  as  the  only  reason  why  they  had  not 
^rformed  their  official  duty.  It  b  not  easy  to  conceive  how 
more  convincing  testimony  could  have  been  given  to  the 
nrivalled  excellency  of  Chrisfs  preaching.  Particularly  will 
liis  appear,  if  we  remember,  that  the  doctrines' and  precepts 
f  Christ  violated  all  the  prejudices  of  the  human  heart,  es- 
pecially of  Jews ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  of 
he  kind  which  is  usually  called  poptdar,  or  calculated  to  catch, 
or  the  moment,  the  applause  of  his  audience,  and  produce  a 
hvourable  bias  towards  the  speaker.  In  the  consideration  of 
Qds  and  the  following  heads,  we  shall  have  opportunity  to 
eiamine,  in  some  measure,  how  far  the  things  recorded  of 
Clirist  will  warrant  us  to  entertain  the  same  opinion. 
Among  other  things  taught  by  Christ,  I  shall  mention, 
1.  The  abolition  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic  system. 
The  Mosaic  system  consisted  of  three  great  parts,  the 
i^oral,  the  judicial  or  political,  and  the  ceremonial.  All  the 
^coliarities  of  this  system  belong  to  the  two  last ;  the  first 
^^ing  in  its  own  nature  applicable  to  mankind  generally,  in 
^U  circumstances.  That  these  peculiarities  were  one  day  to 
^  abolished  was  often  indicated  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament,  from  the  days  of  Moses  down  to  those  of  Malachi. 
Miis  seems  to  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  our  Saviour  himself, 
^  his  discourse  to  the  disciples,  going  to  Enunaus.  Luke 
^v.  25,  &c.,  '  Then  he  said  unto  them,  O  fools,  and  slow  of 
beart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  haye  spoken.  Ought  not 
Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his 
glory  ?  And,  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  ex^ 
pounded  unto  them,  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the  things  concerning 
bimself.'  The  things  concerning  Christ  are  here  asserted  to 
lavp  ber^n  spoken  by  Moses  and  all  the  prophets  :  viz.  liis  life. 
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deaths  and  exaltation.  But  with  these,  we  know,  was  inter- 
woven a  change  in  the  Mosaic  system ;  a  change,  Aerrfoie, 
more  or  less  exhibited  by  Moses,  and  by  all  the  sacoeeding 
prophets ;  by  some  of  them  expressly,  by  others  only  in  Ui^ 
allusion,  or  inference. 

St.  Paul,  who  informs  us,  that  Christ  hath  *  blotted  out  thii 
handwriting  of  ordinances,  which  was  against  us,  and  con* 
trary  to  as.;  taken  it  out  of  the  way,  and  nailed  it  to  his  cross;* 
who  declares,  that  Christ '  hath  made  both,'  (Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles) '  one ;  and  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partitioii ; 
abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity  between  them,  even  the  law 
of  commandments,  contained  in  ordinances,*  argues  this  fact 
also  at  length,  as  declared  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.  *  For,* 
saith  he,  '  if  that  first  covenant  had  been  faultless,  then  sfaoaU 
no  place  have  been  sought  for  the  second.  But  finding  fault, 
he  saith.  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  when  I  will 
complete  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  the 
house  of  Judah,  &c.  By  saying,  A  new  covenant,  he  hath 
made  the  former  old.  Now  that  which  decayeth,  ^d  waxeth 
old,  is  ready  to  vanish.* '  See  Jer.  xxxi.  31#  &c. ;  Heb. 
viii.  7,  8m5. 

The  Mosaic  system,  therefore,  was  originally  designed  in 
part  (viz.  that  part,  of  it,  which  consisted  of '  the  command- 
ments contained  in  ordinances')  to  be  abolished  at  some 
future  period.  It  was  also  to  be  abolished,  when  the  *  new 
covenant  was  to  be  completed ;  the  covenant  originally  pub- 
lished to  Abraham,  but  completed  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. 

That  it  was  to  be  abolished  by  Christ,  is  indicated  in  the 
prophecy  concerning  him,  dwelt  on  so  largely  in  the  preceding 
Discourse.  '  I  will  raise  up  unto  them  a  Prophet  like  unto 
thee;*  that  is,  a  Prophet  who,  like  thee,  shall  bring  into  the 
church  a  new  dispensation,  and  change  whatever  needs  altera- 
tion in  the  old,  even  as  thou  hast  done  with  respect  to  the 
patriarchal  dispensation. 

The  same  truth  is  also  abundantly  declared  by  preceding 
prophets,  especially  Isaiah,  who  describes  at  large  the  very 
changes  actually  made  by  Christ  in  this  dispensation,  almost  as 
distinctly  as  the  apostles ;  at  least  in  several  particulars. 

•  Macknight. 
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Christ  ^publidied  this  abolition  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
osaic  system, 

(I.)  By  teaehimg  that  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  Jems,  were 
ncrfarih  to  be  the  people  of  God. 

*  And  1/  saith  he,  '  if  I  be  Ufte4  up.  ^ill  cUraw  all  men  onto 
e.'  JohD  xii.  32.  Again :  '  And  odier  sheep  I  have,  which 
e  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  must  I  bring,  and  they,  shall 
ar  my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold»  and  one  Shop- 
rd/ 

The  Jews  under  the  dispensation  of  Moses,  were  the  only 
ople  of  God.  All  others  who  became  members  of  the 
urcb,  became  such  by  being  proselyted  to  the  Jewish  reli- 
on,  and  obeying  the  Jewish  laws  throughout ;  in  other  words, 
'  becoming  Jews,  in  every  thing  except  blood.  But  Christ 
ire  declares,  that  the  Gentiles,  as  such,  shall  become  mem- 
!rs  of  his  church,  and  belong  to  his  fold ;  hear  and  follow 
m,  and  thus  constitute  a  part  of  the  people  of  God. 
(2.)  By  teaching  the  uselessness  of  external  rites. 
Christ  exhibited  in  many  ways  the  emptiness  of  ejLtcmal 
tes ;  particularly  by  declaring,  that  *  meats  and  washings,' 
id  other  things  of  the  like  nature,  neither  purified  on  the  one 
md,  nor,  on  the  other,  defiled  the  man ;  and  universally  by 
lowing,  that  internal  purity  and  integrity  constituted  the  only 
gect  of  the  divine  approbation,  and  the  only  title  to  the  king- 
m  of  God. 

(8.)  By  instituting  a  new  ministry  in  the  Church. 
This  he  did  by  commissioning  the  apostles,  and  all  other 
iuisters.  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  &;c.,  to  '  go  into  all  the  world, 
caching  the  Gospel,  and  discipling  all  nations,  and  baptizing 
tern  in  (or  into)  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
^  the  Holy  Ghost.'  In  this  commission  he  invested  a  new  set 
^  men,  in  the  place  of  Jewish  priests  and  Levites,  with  all 
^  authority  and  offices  of  ministers  in  the  future  church  of 
'od.  The  Jewish  ministry  was,  therefore,  henceforth  done 
vay. 

(4.)  By  substituting  baptism  and  the  LorcTs  Supper  for  the 
^h  sacraments  of  circumcision  and  the  passover. 

Christ  made  baptism  the  initiatory  ordinance  of  the  Chris- 
\n  church,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  the  confirmatory  one. 
icumcision,  therefore*  and  the  passover  ceased  of  course, 
asides,  the  death  of  Christ,  the  antitype  of  the  passover. 
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having  taken  place,  the  passover  which  typified  it  ceased  of 
course. 

(5.)  By  substituting  a  new,  simph,  and  spiritual  war  Jap 
for  the  ceremonial  worship  of  the  Jews.  In  his  discourse  with 
the  Samaritan  woman,  Christ  said,  *  The  hour  cometh,  and 
now  is,  when  the  tme  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father,  io 
spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the  Father  seeketb  such  to  worship 
him.  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him,  must  vor-  | 
ship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  ! 

In  the  parable  of  the  sower  also,  he  declares,  that  they,  who     i 
*  received  the  seed  in  good  ground,  are  such  as  receive  die 
word  in  an  honest  and  good  heart;'  and  t|iat  these  only  are 
either  fruitful  or  accepted. 

(6.)  By  teaching  that  God  was  to  he  worshipped  accept<Mff 
wherever  he  was  sincerely  worshipped,  and  not  in  the  tempk 
at  Jerusalem  only. 

In  the  above-mentioned  conversation  with  the  Samaritan 
woman,  Christ  said,  '  Woman  believe  me,  the  hour  cometh, 
when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem, 
worship  the  Father.'  He  also,  as  you  well  know,  predicted 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  temple,  and  its  services; 
declaring  that  '  not  one  stone '  of  the  temple  '  should  be  left 
upon  another,  which  should  not  be  thrown  down ;'  that '  Je- 
rusalem should  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  fulfilled  ;'  and  that  *  all  these 
things  should  come  to  pass'  during  the  continuance  of  the 
then  existing  generation.  In  the  mean  time,  he  declared  to 
his  disciples,  that '  wherever  two  or  t!iree  of  them  should  be 
met  together  in  his  name,  there  he  would  be  in  the  midst  of 
them.' 

It  needs  no  proof,  that  in  these  declarations  he  '  caused  the 
sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease/  and  put  a  final  end  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic  system. 

2.  Christ  taught  the  same  system  of  religion  which  was 
taught  by  Moses, 

The  system  of  religion  taught  In  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment is  one  and  the  same.     This  Christ  has  himself  sufSci-  - 
ently  declared  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount.     One  of  the  firsO 
declarations  in  it  is  this :  *  Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  law  and  the  prophets ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil.' 
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The  system  of  naturtd  religion  taagfat  in  the  Scriptures  is 
one  and  unchangeable.  '  Sooner  shall  heaven  and  earth  pass 
away  than  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the  law'  on  which  it  is 
founded,  and  by  which  the  duties  of  it  are  required.  As  the 
law  is  unchangeable,  so  the  duties  which  it  requires  are  un- 
changeable also.  The  relations  on  which  this  law  is  founded, 
and  whence  these  duties  arise,  are  eternal  and  immutable.  Of 
course  the  law  itself,  the  duties  which  it  requires,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  acceptance  and  rejection,  together  with  all  tfie 
tmths  or  doctrines  which  in  natural  religion,  or  the  religion 
founded  on  mere  law,  are  the  proper,  obligatory  objects  of 
faith,  must  for  ever  be  the  same.  Accordingly,  our  Saviour, 
when  the  lawyer  asked  him,  '  Which  is  the  first  and  great 
commandment  of  the  law?'  declared,  after  reciting  the  two 
great  commands,  that '  on  these  two  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets,'  or  the  system  of  reli^on  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament  At  the  same  time  he  recited  these  commiUids,  as 
bring  those  on  which  was  also  suspended  his  own  religion, 
which  were  still  in  full  force,  and  the  foundation  of  all  virtue 
or  moral  excellence. 

Nor  is  the  Christian  system  substantially  different  in  the 
Xew  Testament  from  what  it  is  in  the  Old.     By  the  Christian 
system,  I  intend  the  system  of  doctrines  and  duties,  by  means 
tf  which  apostate  creatures  are  restored  to  obedience  and 
fyaoouT.     *  The  Gospel,'   says   St.   Paul,  '  was   preached  to 
Abraham.'  It  was  also  disclosed  to  our  first  parents.   '  Christ,' 
Says  St.  Peter,  '  preached '  (that  is,  by  the  voice  of  Noah)  *  to 
tile  spirits  in  prison:'  viz,  the  rebellious  world,  imprisoned 
ctnder  the  divine  sentence,  during  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  preceding  the  deluge.     'Your  father  Abraham,'  says 
c^ur  Saviour  to  the  Jews,  '  rejoiced  to  see  my  day ;  he  saw  it, 
^ud  was  glad.'    '  All  these,'  says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  Old 
"Xestament  witnesses,  from  Abel  to  Daniel  and  his  companions, 
*  died  in  faith ; '  that  is,  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.    '  Now,  there- 
fore,' says  the  same  apostle  again  to  the  Ephesian  Christians, 
*  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens 
irith  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God :  And  are  built 
^poD  the  foundation  of  the  apostles   and  prophets  ;   Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone.'     It  would  be 
useless  to  recite  more  passap;cs  to  this  purpose,  although  many 
more  might  easily  be  recited.    These  prove  in  the  most  deci- 

VOL.    II.  R 
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liye  maimer,  that  there  is  one  system  of  religion  only  tanglit 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  one  law,  on  which  the  whole 
is  ultimately  founded ;  one  system  of  doctrines  and  dati^  of 
what  is  called  natural  religion ;  one  system  of  doctrines  and 
duties  of  the  Christian  system,  appropriately  so  called:  that 
the  Grospel  was  preached  not  only  to  Abraham,  but  to  (he 
Jewish  and  patriarchal  churches  in  every  age :  that  good  men 
have  always  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  that  ibe  founda- 
tion of  the  prophets  and  apostles  is  the  same ;  and  that  of  both 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  chief  comer-stone. 

3.  Christ  taught  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  ^  tUs 
system. 

By  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  I 
intend  those  which  are  necessary  to  be  believed  and  obeyed  in 
order  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.  Such,  for  example,  me 
the  existence  and  perfections  of  thcf  one  God;  the  law  of 
God;  its  righteous  and  reasonable  character;  the  rebellion, 
apostasy,  and  corruption  of  man ;  the  impossibility  of  justifi- 
cation by  the  works  of  the  law :  Christ's  own  divine  charaet^ 
as  the  Son  of  God.  and  the  Saviour  of  men ;  justification  by 
faith  in  him;  the  nature  and  necessity  of  regeneration,  fiuth, 
««pentance,  and  holiness  of  heart  and  life ;  a  future  state ;  a 
judgment ;  and  a  recompence  of  reward  to  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  beyond  the  grave. 

I  will  not  say,  that  the  belief  of  every  one  of  these  is  in^ 
dispensable  to  salvation,  but  they  are  all  essential  parts  of  one 
system ;  and  within  this  list  is  found  whatever  is  thus  neees5«iiy 
to  be  believed.  That  Christ  taught  all  these  things  will  not, 
I  suppose,  be  questioned  by  any  man,  who  admits  that  they 
are  at  all  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 

4.  Christ  taught  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures  morepkdnly 
and  perfectly  than  those  who  went  before  him. 

In  a  former  Discourse,  I  considered  the  character  of  the 
Redeemer  as  the  light  of  the  world;  and  observed,  that  he  is 
exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge 
natural,  revealed,  and  spiritual,  concerning  moral  subjects. 
Agreeably  to  this  general  character,  he  appeared  with  peculiar 
splendour  as  the  great  luminary  of  the  world  while  executing 
the  oflSce  of  a  preacher  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Every 
subject  which  he  discussed,  he  illustrated,  and  every  dotj 
enjoined  by  him  ho  inculcated,   with  a  force,   distinctneosit 
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and   imptisssion,    utterly  unrivalled    by  any   preceding  in- 
structor.   "' 

Farticularly ;  he  explained  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
divine  law  far  more  perfectly  than  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
Of  this  truth  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  most  illustrious 
instance  of  which  we  are  able  to  form  a  conception.  In  Ihis 
wonderful-  discourse  he  inverted  some,  and  subverted  others, 
of  the  Jewish,  opinions,  established  a  long  time  before  he 
commenced  his  ministry,  concerning  the  substance  of  the 
Mosaic  religious  systtem;  explained  the  extent  and  compre- 
bensiven^s  of  the  law ;  and  taught  the  wonderfully  various, 
minute,  and  exact  manner  in  which  its  precepts  are  applicable 
to  the  moral  concerns  of  mankind.  David  had  formerly  said, 
whfle  addressing  himself  to  the  Most  High,  '  Thy  command- 
ment is  exceeding  broad.'  But  Christ  first  unfolded  the  ex- 
tension of  the  divine  law  to  every  thought  and  affection,  as  well 
as  to  every  word  and  action,  of  mankind.  At  the  same  time, 
he  exhibited  the  nature  of  genuine  obedience  in  alight  new 
and  altogether  nobler  than  had  before  been  imagined ;  pre- 
•entiiig  to  the  eyes  of  mankind  this  obedience,  otherwise 
termed  holiness,  or  virtue,  as  more  expanded,  more  dignified, 
more  refined,  and  formed  for  a  destination  superior  to  what 
was  found  in  &e  instructions  given  by  the  wisest  men  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Whatever  was  limited,  and  merely 
Jewish,  he  took  away ;  cleansing  the  intellect  from  every  film 
which  had  bedimmed  or  narrowed  its  views;  and  releasing 
the'^heart  from  every  clog  which  had  checked  the  progress  of 
its  afieetionli.  The  soul,  therefore,  fireed  in  thb  manner  from 
its  former  corporeal  incumbrances,  was  prepared  by  his  in- 
structions to  '  renew  its  strength,  to  mount  up  with  wings  as 
an  eagle,  to  run'  in  the  Christian  course  *  and  not  be  weary, 
to  walk  and  not  faint.' 

lik  the  same  perfect  manner,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  tins  very  discourse,  as  well  as  more  fully  in  his  discourses 
at  large,  he  explained  the  Gospel  to  mankind.  The  scheme  of 
sahration  to  apostates  through  a  Redeemer  was  very  imperfectly 
taught  by  Moses,  and  was  left  in  no  small  degree  of  obscurity 
even  by  David  and  Isaiah.  It  was  reserved  for  Christ,  by  whom 
'  came  grace  and  truth,*  to  make  the  '  way  of  holiness  a  high- 
way, in  which  way-faring  men,  though  fools,'  were  by  no  ne- 

Bty  compelled  to  '  err.'     So  -fully,  so  distinctly,  so  com- 
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pletely  has  Christ  pointed  oat  the  way  to  eternal  Ufe,  that  we 
often  see  heathens,  savages,  slaves,  and  even  little  children,  ai 
well  as  unlettered  men  in  Christian  countries,  entering  into  it, 
and  walking  safely  onward  to  the  end. 

Among  the  things  which  Christ  has  thus  clearly  explained 
to  mankind,  I  have  selected  the  following : — 

(1.)  He  taught  mankind,  that  the  heart  is  the  seat  qfaU 
virtue  and  vice,  or,  in  scriptural  language,  of  holiness  and 
sin. 

Matt.  XV.  16.  *  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples :  Are  ye  also  yet 
without  understanding?  Do  not  ye  yet  understand,  that 
whatsoever  entereth  in  at  the  mouth  goeth  into  the  belly,  and 
is  cast  out  into  the  draught.  But  those  things  which  proceed 
out  of  the  mouth,  come  forth  from  the  heart,  and  they  defile 
the  man.  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  mur- 
der, adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemiwk 
These  are  the  things  which  defile  a  man ;  but  to  eat  with 
unwashen  hands  defileth  not  a  man.'  And  again,  Matthew 
3Lii.  84,  '  He  said  to  the  Pharisees,  O  generation  of  vipa»! 
Jiow  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things ;  for  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  A  good  man 
out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart  bringeth  forth  good 
things ;  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  bringeth  forth 
evil  things.' 

By  declaring,  that  the  heart  was  the  only  seat  of  good  and 
evil,  Christ  taught  us  several  lessons  of  great  importance  to 
our  safety  and  well-being. 

[1.]  He  taught  us  particularly,  how  to  distinguish  with 
accuracy  between  moral  good  and  evil. 

Sd  long  as  men  supposed  moral  good  and  evil  to  lie  either 
wholly  or  partially  in  their  external  actions,  it  was  impossible 
that  they  should  make  this  distinction  with  any  degree  of  accu^ 
racy ;  for  the  very  same  external  actions,  so  entirely  the  sam^s 
as  to  be  distinguished  by  no  human  eye,  proceed  from  princL — 
pies  directly  opposite,  and  are  intended  to  promote  directly  o|^^ 
posite  ends.     In  the  actions  themselves,  therefore,  there  is  n  ^ 
difference ;  and,  of  course,  no  foundation  for  any  dtstinctio-^sa 
in  their  moral  character.     But,  when  the  good  and  evil  ax*^ 
referred  to  the  heart,  the  intention,  the  accordance  with  dsi* 
ferent  motives..,  we  cannot  fail,  unless  through  an  unnecessary 
and  therefore  criminal  negligenof.  U^  discern  whether  we  form 
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good  or  bad  intentions,  and  whether  we  accord  with  good  or 
evil  motives.  In  this  manner  onr  doty,  and  our  disobedience 
also,  are  in  ordinary  cases,  to  say  tho  least,  made  plain  and 
obvions ;  and  we  are  saved  from  that  perplexity  and  suspense, 
whose  only  influence  it  is  to  delay,  bewilder,  and  distress  the 
mind. 

[2.]  In  this  inanner,  aho,  Chrut  Km  taught  us,  where  our 
jtrineipal  safety  lies ;  viz.  in  carefully  watching  our  thoughts, 

David  in  those  golden  precepts,  recited  by  Solomon  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Proverbs,  had  long  before  our  Saviour*s  in- 
carnation said,  *  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence ;  for  out  of 
it  are  ike  issues  of  life.'  But  this  precept  seems  to  have  been 
imperfectly  understood,  and  little  insisted  on,  and  its  impor- 
tance imperfectly  realized,  by  those  who  preceded  the  Re- 
deemer. He,  on  the  contrary,  by  showing  that  the  heart  was 
the  only  seat  of  good  and  evil,  and  teaching  that  the  nature 
of  the  streams  was  derived  solely  from  the  fountain,  taught 
also,  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  misapprehended,  that 
the  supreme  duty  and  interest  of  man  lay  in  guarding  the 
fomitain  itself  from  every  impurity.  As  all  good  and  all  evil 
commence  here,  to  watch  tho  state  of  the  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions becomes  a  duty  of  immeasurable  importance.  Propor- 
tionally important  is  tho  lesson  by  which  this  duty  is  taught 
and  enjoined. 

[3.]  In  the  same  manner,  also,  Christ  taught  the  emptiness 
of  external  and  ceremonial  performances. 

Many  of  the  Jews,  and  all  the  heathen,  placed  the  whole 
of  their  religion  in  such  performances.  Christ  struck  at  the 
root  of  this  fruitful  stem  of  falsehood ;  a  production  not  unna- 
turally cherished  by  the  splendid  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual. 

Although  the  religion  of  the  heart  was  actually  taught,  and 
taught  with  great  force  and  propriety,  in  the  Mosaic  system, 
yet  the  splendour  of  the  worship  which  itenjoined^  and  the 
strong  impressions  made  on  the  imagination  by  the  nature  and 
multitude  of  its  rites,  easily  drew  off  the  attention  of. gross 
and  careless  minds  from  the  thing  typified  to  the  type,  from 
spiritual  worship  and  real  duty  to  a  mere  external  observance. 

For  several  ages  before  Christ  appeared,  tbe  Jews,  and 
among  them  the  teachers  of  their  law,  had  leaned  more  and 
more  towards  an  unqualified  approbation  of  mere  external 
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rites,  and  a  general  substitution  of  mere  external  condaot  for 
tlie  duties  enjoined  by  religion.  To  the  opinions  of  these  men 
Christy  on  many  occasions,  opposed  himself  in  form,  and  with 
irresistible  efficacy.  Whatever  stress  may  be  laid  upon  them 
by  others,  it  is  impossible  for  his  disciples  to  regard  them  as 
being  virtuous,  evon  In  the  remotest  sense ;  or  as  being  of  any 
moral  use,  except  as  occasional  aids  and  means  of  virtue. 

(2.)  Christ  taught  mankind^  that  virtus  cmuisU  MoUg 
in  loving  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  osr- 
selves, 

'  On  these  two  commands,'  said  he  to  the  soijSbe, .'  hangall 
the  law  and  the  prophets/  Out  of  these  commands  aiiie  dl 
the  precepts  taught  by  Moses  and  the  prophets;  preeepiii 
which  have  no  other  nature  nor  end  but  to  expldn  and  etgm 
this  universal  law  of  God.  He  who  keeps  these,  tberafon^ 
keeps  them  all.  Of  course,  he  is  the  subject  of  that  obedieaM 
which  God  has  required ;  of  moral  excellence,  of  real  amit' 
bleness  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker. 

The  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  exhibited  under 
the  first  head,  as  so  successfully  made  by  the  doctrine  tbevs 
specified,  was  here  completed.  When  virtue  is  made  to 
consist  wholly  in  love,  and  love  itself  is  at  the  same  time  so 
exactly  defined,  all  the  facility  is  given  which  can  be  desired, 
for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  between  virtue  and  sin. 

(3.)  Christ  taught,  that  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues,  as 
they  are  called,  or  in  other  words  exercises  of  virtue,  art 
svperior  in  their  excellency  to  any  others. 

Mankind  have  universally  admired  magnanimity,  acdfe 
courage,  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  and  other  exercisei 
of  a  bold  and  vigorous  spirit  Nay,  so  greatly  have'  tbej 
admired  them,  not  only  as  to  regard  with  a  forgiving  eye  those 
who  have  exhibited  them,  even  in  the  midst  of  crimes  and 
excesses,  but  to  yield  to  them,  when  guilty  of  every  enonnitji 
their  universal  and^  unqualified  applause.  I  do  not  deny,  that 
these  may  be  indications  and  exercises  of  virtue.  There  ire 
undoubtedly  occasions,  on  which  we  are  required  to  be 
'strong,  and  of  a  good  courage;'  and,  when  we  assume 
this  character  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  for  just  and  be* 
nevoieni  ]>urposes,  we  are  really,  and  may  be  eminently 
virtuous. 

On  the  other  liand,  the  meek  and  lowlv  exef  ciies  of  this 
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gpirit;  such  as  meekness,  humility,  paHence,  submission,  geu- 
tJenesSy  placability*  moderatioii.  and  tbrg^iveaess,  altaouj^h  per* 
haps  by  most  persons  allowed  to  be  virtuous,  are  yet  by  fJmost 
all  unadmired  and  nnesteemed.  Still,  our  Saviour  has  un< 
qaestionably  exhibited  these,  both  in  his  instructions  and  in 
his  example,  as  wholly  superior  to  the  others.  He  descants 
on  them  oftener,  he  dwells  on  them  more ;  he  presents  them 
more  frequently  to  us  in  his  life ;  or  rather  his  whole  life  is  an 
miintemipted  exhibition  of  them.  He  plainly  attaches  to  them 
a  higher  importance,  as  they  are  in  themselves ;  and  be  makes 
them  more  essential  to  the  character  of  a  Christian,  and  to  the 
attainment  of  salvation.  This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  a 
cnrrent  of  instruction  running  directly  counter  to  that  of 
poets,  historians,  and  philosophers  in  all  ages,  and  to  the 
general  course  of  human  feelings  relating  to  this  subject  It 
cannot  but  be  useful  to  examine,  for  a  moment,  how  far  this 
conduct  of  the  Redeemer  accords  with  the  decisions  of  expe- 
rience and  common  sense. 

'  It  is  evident  beyond  a  debate,  that  the  meek  and  lowly 
virtaes  have  in  themselves  no  tendency  to  produce  any  part 
of  those  miseries  with  which  mankind  have  afllicted  each  other. 
If  we  were  humble,  we  should  never  become  the  authors  of 
those  evils  which  have  regularly  sprung  from  pride.  If  we 
were  meek,  we  should  not  impatiently  feel  injuries,  nor  give 
pain  in  those  numerous  instances  in  which  it  is  created  by 
wrath.  If  we  were  gentle,  we  shoidd  not  do  injuries  to  others. 
If  we  were  forgiving,  we  should  not  revenge  them  on  others. 
If  we  were  moderate,  we  should  prevent  the  evil  effects  which 
alway  spring  from  ungovemed  passions,  particularly  from  envy, 
wradi,  and  the  passion  for  pleasure.  If  we  were  placable, 
we  should  cut  off  the  mass  of  calamities  which  is  found  in 
alienation  of  heart,  unrelenting  aversion,  and  irreconcileable 
estrangement  of  affection^  and  instate  in  its  place  that  serene 
and  self-approved  enjoyment  which  springs  from  the  cordial 
reconcilement  of  minds,  previously  the  seats  of  real  though 
imperfect  good- will.  If  we  were  patient,  we  should  neithw 
murmur  at  God,  nor  at  each  other,  and  should  at  the  same 
time  lessen  half  the  evils  which  we  felt,  by  a  quiet  submissioti 
to  the  hand  of  our  Creator.  Who  does  not  see  that,  if  these 
virtues  had  their  full  and  proper  influence  on  human  heartii 
and  human  affairs,  man  would  assume  a  new  character,  and 
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the  world  a  new  face  ?  Who  does  not  see,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  goilt  and  misery  now  suffered  would  vanish,  and  that 
in  its  place  would  be  found  peace  and  happiness^  transceodiiig 
all  easy  estimation  ? 

Equally  evident  is  it  also  from  experience,  that  those  in 
whom  these  virtues  presided,  have  never  in  fact  produced 
these  miseries.  Often  have  they  been  among  the  principal 
sufferers,  but  never  numbered  among  the  actors  of  tlas 
tragedy.  As  this  position  cannot  and  will  not  be  denied,  to 
insist  on  it  any  farther  would  be  useless. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  that  characteristic  of  man,  which  if 
styled  heroism,  have  been  owing  a  freat  part,  and  that  usually 
the  most  dreadful  part,  of  human  sufferings.  Active  courage 
has  in  every  age  filled  the  world  with  tumult,  contentioo,  and 
bloodshed ;  destroyed  the  labours  and  enjoyments,  the  peace 
and  hopes  of  men :  overturned  temples,  consumed  cities  with 
fire,  and  converted  kingdoms  into  deserts.  All  these  are 
causes  of  misery  only.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  rarely  done 
good  except  by  accident ;  and,  however  admired  and  ap- 
plauded by  the  silly  mind  of  man,  has  undoubtedly  been  one 
of  the  chief  curses  which  God  has  permitted  to  visit  this  un- 
happy world. 

I  have  already  said,  that  I  do  not  deny  these  exercises  of 
heroism  to  be  capable,  in  certain  cir>cumstances,  of  being 
virtuous,  and  even  eminently  virtuous.  Still,  it  ought  to  be 
remarked,  that  if  the  other  class  of  virtues  were  to  have  their 
proper  influence  on  mankind,  these  would  not  exist,  because 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  them.  Were  no  injuries 
done,  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  resisting  them,  and  of 
course  no  demand  for  active  courage.  The  exercises  of  this 
spirit  therefore  are,  at  the  most,  of  a  secondary  importancei 
and  can  be  called  forth  only  by  preceding  crimes.  The  meek 
and  lowly  virtues  are,  on  the  other  hand,  original  and  essential 
ingredients  of  happiness  in  every  world,  are  indispensable  to 
all  private  and  public  enjoyment,  and  are,  therefore,  of  pri- 
mary and  inestimable  value.  The  preference  given  by  our 
Saviour  to  these  virtues  is,  of  course,  a  proof  of  real  and 
divine  wisdom. 

(4.)  Christ  in  the  same  complete  manner  taught  the  waji 
in  which /alien  beings  may  again  become  virtuous  and  happy. 

He  explained  his  own  character,  as  tlic  propitiation  for  sin. 
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id  the  Savionr  of  sinners ;  the  willingness  of  God  to  pacdoo, 
istify,  and  accept  them  on  account  of  his  righteousness^ 
iroogh  faith  in  him,  accompanied  by  repentance,  and  followed 
f  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  He  taught  mankind,  that  their 
laracter  by  nature  is  sinful  and  odious  to  Grod,  and  that  their 
wn  cbadience  can  never  be  accepted  as  an  expiation  for 
teir  sin,  or  a  ground  of  their  justification  ;  that,  unless  they 
•e  bom  again  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  possess  a  new  and 
aritual  character,  they  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and 
lat  in  acquiring  this  character  they  become  his  disciples 
deed,  and  prove  themselves  to  be  such  by  *  doing  whatsoever 
»  hath  commanded.'  All  these  things,  united,  constitute  that 
laracter,  which  b^ing  assumed,  those  who  before  were 
HMstates  return  to  God,  and  to  their  obedience  of  his  will ; 
id  may  eTangelically  claim,  through  his  promise,  a  title  to 
Vernal  life. 

(5.)  Christ  established  his  church  in  a  new  form,  op- 
rinted  in  it  new  ministers,  constituted  a  new  dimd^Une, 
td  directed  anew  the  peculiar  duties  of  both  its  officers  and 
embers. 

The  church  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  properly 
national  one;  consisting,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
3came  proselytes,  and  thus  in  a  sens^  Israelites,  of  those 
nly,  and  of  all  those,  who  were  descended  from  Abraham, 
saac,  and  Jacob.  Christ  constituted  the  church  of  the 
)iritnal  children  of  Abraham,  who  were  *  Jews  inwardly,' 
lough  not '  according  to  the  flesh ;'  and  '  whose  praise  was 
ot  of  man,  but  of  God.'  Instead  of  the  priests,  who  were 
linistera  of  the  Jewish  church,  he  appointed  ministers  of  the 
Jospel  to  be  oflScers  in  the  Christian  church.  Its  discipline, 
Iso,  ceased  to  be  the  severe  and  dreadful  system  of  proceed- 
igs  enjoined  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  became  a 
Durse  of  advice,  reproof,  and,  in  cases  of  irreclaimable  ob- 
tinacy,  a  solemn  separation  from  the  offender,  all  administered 
ith  the  most  prudent  care,  the  tenderest  good-will,  and  the 
lost  exemplary  moderation.  The  peculiar  duties  of  Chris- 
ans  towards  each  other  were  summarily  directed  by  the  new 
immandment ;  which,  to  the  common  benevolence  required 
y  the  moral  law  towards  all  men,  superadds  brotherly  love, 
r  the  exercise  of  complacency  towards  the  eyangelical  cha- 
icter  of  their  fellow  Christians.    Ihe  peculiar  duties  of  minimi- 
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ten,  as  enjoined  by  Christ,  are  generally  to  preside  over  tbe 
worship  and  discipline  of  the  chorch,  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to 
dispense,  and,  together  with  their  fellow  Christians  whose  duty 
it  is  ako  to  receive,  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament 

(6.)  Christ  taugJU  also  the  great  doctrines  concerning  a  fu- 
ture state  of  being. 

These  are  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  the  final  judgment,  the  misery  of 
the  wicked,  and  the  happiness  of  the  righteous,  throughout 
eternity.  Concerning  these  great  subjects,  the  heathen  ody 
formed  conjectures,  supported  by  very  imperfect  arguments. 
The  Jewish  Scriptures  also,  although  really  containing  these 
doctrines  in  substance,  exhibited  them  in  dim  and  distant  view. 
'  life  and  immortality  were  brought  to  light,'  that  is,  were 
clearly  shown  and  fully  proved,  '  by  Christ'  alone.  To  him 
the  world  is  indebted  for  its  certain  knowledge  and  extensive 
views  of  things  beyond  the  grave ;  things,  in  comparison  with 
which  all  that  exists  in  the  present  life  is  '  nothing,  less  than 
nothing,  and  vanity.' 

From  this  summary  view  of  the  instructions  of  Christ,  it  is 
evident,  that  he  has  taught  every  thing  necessaiy  for  Ae 
knowledge  of  our  duty,  the  attainment  of  holiness,  and  Ae 
best  conduct  of  a  virtuous  life ;  has  established  his  church 
on  a  new  and  happier  foundation,  instituted  a  simpler  and 
purer  worship,  suited  its  whole  economy  to  the  circumstances 
of  all  nations,  prepared  it  to  extend  easily  and  happily 
throughout  the  world,  furnished  mankind  with  the  best  meaoi 
of  obtaining  salvation,  and  engaged  them  by  the  most  cogent 
motives,  placed  before  their  e^^es,  to  seek  eSectuallv  a  giorioot 
and  blessed  immortality. 


CHRIST  A  PROPHET: 


B  MANNER   OF   HIS    PREACHING. 


NEVER   MAN   SPAKE   LIKE   THIS   HAN. 

JOHN   VIU  46. 

Discourse  I  considered  the  second  division  of  the 
camination  .,of  Christ's  prophetical  chaiBcter»  via. 
7/iic/i  he  tauffki,    I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider^ 

i  mamier  of  his  preaching. 
ng  this  subject  I  observe,  that  Christ  preached, 
perfect  plainness  and  simplicity, 
lainness  of  Christ's  preaching,  I  intend  genendlj, 
lached  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  nnderitood 
nrere  grilling  to  understand  him. 
irly,  he  used  the  plain,  common  language  of  mm^ 
on  no  occasion,  the  technical  language^  cnstom- 
by  men  of  science,  and  extensively  used  at  that 
II  the  votaries  of  the  fashionable  philosophy.    That 
3r  used  this  language  will  undoubtedly  be  admitted 
ho  read  his  instructions,  there  being  not  eren  a 
ance  of  it  in  all  his  discourses, 
rist  acted  with  entire  wisdom  in  this  particular,  is 
3m  many  considerations.     The  common  langtiag^ 
he  only  language  which  men,  generally,  can  under- 
Christ  had  used  any  other  language,  particularly 
nguage,  scarcely  one  of  a  hundred  of  those  who 
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heard  hixOy  or  of  those  who  read  his  discourses,  woold  have 
been  able  to  know  what  he  meant.  To  all  these  the  book 
containing  his  instnictions  would  have  been  *  a  sealed  book;* 
and  almost  every  man  who  read  it  would  have  been  obliged  to 
say,  I  cannot  understand  it,  for  *  I  am  unlearned.' 

Nor  would  technical  language  have  been  of  much  real  use 
to  karned  men.  In  natural  and  mathematical  science  tins 
language  has,  I  acknowledge,  been  employed  with  8iieces8» 
and  that  to  a  considerable  extent.  But  in  mor?l  science, 
which  involves  all  the  instructions  of  Christ,  the  same  tUo; 
cannot  be  said  without  many  abatements.  The  subjects  of 
moral  science  are,  generally,  less  distinctly  and  definitely  eon- 
ceived  of,  than  those  of  natural,  particularly  of  mathematical 
science ;  and  on  this  account,  and  because  we  have  no  sensi- 
ble, exact  standard,  to  which  we  may  refer  them,  the  terms  of 
moral  science  are,  to  a  great  extent,  used  at  first  indefinitelj, 
and  are  afterwards  rendered  still  more  indefinite  by  the  loose- 
ness and  imperfection  of  thinking  in  succeeding  writers. 

At  the  same  time,  moral  subjects  are  so  important,  so  deeply 
•interest  the  feelings,  and  awaken  so  many  biasses  and  prejudi- 
.ces,  .that  where  our  discernment,  left  to  itself,  might  enable  us 
to  fasten  on  definite  ideas,  and  to  choose  proper  terms  to  ex- 
press them,  our  biasses  still  lead  us  into  error,  and  prevent  us 
partly  from  perceiving  the  true  import  of  the  language  used  by 
others,  and  partly  from  an  unwillingness  to  accord  with  it, 
when  perceived. 

From  these  causes,  and  others  like  them,  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  moral  science  has  generally  been  loose  and  indefinite, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  the  common  language  of  men ;  and 
.such  mu$t  have  been  the  language  used  by  our  Saviour,  if  he 
had  adopted  the  technical  language  of  his  time.  This  language 
also,  originally  difficult  to  be  understood,  would  have  been 
rendered  still  more  obscure  by  every  attempt  to  translate  it 
into  the  languages  of  other  nations.     Terms  of  this  kind  have 
often  no  customary  use  which  can  be  appealed  to,  to  fix  their 
signification ;  and,  being  used  only  by  some  individual  author, 
or  in  a  peculiar  sense  by  that  author,  it  must  be  left  to  criti- 
cism, and  often  to  conjecture,  to  determine  their  meaning. 
.When  used  by  several  authors,  they  are  commonly  used  with 
some  variation  of  sense,  either  light  or  serious.     In  this  case, 
their  signification  becomes  more  doubtful,  and  the  discourses 
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in  nrhich  they  are  found  more  perplexed.  If  I  mistake  not> 
DO  terms  in  ancient  authors  are  so  doubtful  as  those  appro- 
priated to  philosophy,  many  of  which  seem  to  have  their  mean- 
ing scarcely  settled  even  at  the  present  time.  With  these 
sources  of  doubt  before  them,  translators  would  have  been 
Bxtremely  perplexed,  and  would  haye  perplexed  their  readers 
still  more  by  their  own  terms,  chosen,  often  erroneously,  to 
express  the  doubtful  meaning  of  their  originals.  But  the 
language  used  by  our  Saviour,  w^  suited  to  all  men;  the 
best  language  for  philosophers  themselves,  the  only  language 
for  other  men.    All  men  can  understand  it  better  than  any 

other,  most  men  can  understand  no  other. 

•  •  •  • 

The  plainness  of  our  Saviour^s  manner  is  conspicuous,  also, 

in  the  obvious  nature  of  his  allusions  and  illustrations.  Theise 
were  all  derived  from  objects  familiar  to  the  apprehetision  of 
mankind  at  large,  according  to  the  irule  of  eloquence  in  this 
respect  laid  down  by  Cicero.  Every  reader  of  our  Saviour*s 
discourses  must  have  observed  this  fact.  The  '  city  set  on  h 
hill ;'  '  the  salt  of  the  earth ;'  '  the  candle,  which  is  not  to  be 
set  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick;'  *  the  vine  and  the 
branches ;'  '  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep ;'  are  instances  which 
cannot  be  forgotten.  These,  and  others  of  the  like  nature, 
are  the  happiest  of  all  allusions,  and  the  best  of  all  illustrations. 
They  are  natural,  but  forcible;  everywhere  offering  them- 
selves, and  'everywhere  beautiful ;  familiar,  but  possessed  of 
sufficient  dignity ;  and  attended  always  with  this  high  recom- 
mendation, that  they  are  easily  understood  by  men  in  every 
situation  of  life. 

The  plainness  of  our  Saviour's  manner  is  remarkably  evi- 
dent, also,  in  his  parables.  Instruction  appears  to  have  been 
communicated  in  allegorical  discourses  generally  resembling 
these,  from  the  earliest  ages.  But  no  instructor  ever  formed 
them  so  happily  as  Christ.  The  subjects  alluded  to  are  chosen 
with  supreme  felicity,  and  the  allusions  are  conducted  with  the 
utmost  skill  and  success.  The  allegorical  part  of  the  story 
is  always  just  and  impressive,  commonly  beautiful,  not  unfre- 
quently  sublime,  and  in  several  instances  eminently  pathetic. 
The  meaning  which  it  is  intended  to  convey  is  at  the  same 
time  definite,  clear,  and  obvious.  The  parable,  instead  of 
shading  the  thought,  illumines  it,  and  instead  of  leaving  the 
reader  in  doubt,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
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inquiries.  When  we  consider  the  perplexed,  enigmatical  man- 
ner in  which  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  teachers,  at  that  time, 
conveyed  many  of  their  most  important  instmctiomi,  we  shall, 
on  the  one  hand,  see  this  characteristic  of  our  Saviomt's  db- 
courses  in  a  stronger  light,  and,  on  the  other,  shall  be  led  to 
admire  suitably  the  wisdom  with  which  in  this  respect  he 
taught  mankind. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  plainness  of  our  Saviour's  instmctioos 
is  thieir  simplicity.    By  simplicity,  in  this  case,  I  mean  that 
general  characteristic  of  discourse,  in  which  both  the  thoughts 
and  words  appear  to  have  been  adopted  without  the  effort  of 
selecting,  and  merely  because  they  oiTered  themselves ;  and  to 
follow  each  other  in  the  order  in  which  they  offered  them- 
selves, without  contrivance,  and  in  the  manner  most  remote 
from  either  study  or  affectation.     Of  this  important  character- 
istic, as  critics  universally  agree,  the  ancient  writers  fumi^ 
more  numerous  and  more  perfect  examples  than  the  modems. 
Among  ancient  writers,  those  who  penned  the  Scriptures  hold, 
by  general  acknowledgment,  also,  the  first  place.     Bat  amid 
these,  as  well  as  all  other  instructors  of  maidund,  Christ  as  a 
pattern  of  perfect  simplicity  stands  unrivalled.    His  discourses, 
though  fraught  with  doctrines  of  the  most  profound  and  won- 
derfiil  wisdom,  and  sentiments  of  the  highest  sublimity  and 
beauty,  appear  still,  as  if  neither  the  words  nor  the  thoughts 
were  the  result  eT  the  least  study,  but  sprang  up  spontaneously 
in  his  mind,  and  flowed  from  his  tongue  in  a  sense  instinc- 
tively, in  a  manner  strongly  resembling  that  of  children.    The 
impression  made  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  'Slelivered,  is, 
that  they  are  the  result  of  mere  unadulterated  nature,  prompt- 
ing the  speaker  with  an  unresisted  impulse,  as  if  he  knew  how 
to  speak  in  no  other  manner.     The  effect  of  this  manner  of 
<Escoursing  is  undoubtedly  in  an  eminent  degree  happy,  what- 
ever may  be  the  subject  or  the  drift  of  the  discourse.     When 
this  is  didactic,  simplicity  pfives  the  teacher  the  most  desirable 
aspect  of  artlessness,  candour,  and  sincerity.    When  it  is  histo- 
rical, beside  presenting  the  speaker  as  invested  with  these  im- 
portant characteristics,  it  lends  the  utmost  beauty  and  impres- 
sivencss  to  his  narration.     When  it  is  sublime  or  pathetic,  it 
presents   the   objects  which    excite   these   emotions    in    the 
strongest  light,  and  excites  the  emotions  themselves  in  the 
highest  degree  which  is  possible.     As  examples,  illustrating 
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in  the  most  perfect  manner  the  truth  of  all  these  observations, 
I  allege  particiilarly,  Chrisf  b  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  his  Para- 
bolic Sermon,  recorded  Matt.  xiiL ;  several  of  his  discourses 
with  the  Jews,  recorded  by  St  John ;  those  addressed  to  his 
disciples^  commencing  with  the  xivth  chapter ;  his  interoossory 
prayer  in  the  xviith  of  that  Evangelist;  the  Lord's  Prayer; 
the  parables  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus, 
and  the  Grood  Samaritan ;  and  the  discourses  concerning  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  iSnal  judgment,  in  the  xxivtb 
and  xxvth  of  Matthew,  The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
paitiecdarly,  may  be  alleged  as  the  first  example  of  beautiful 
and  pathetic  simplicitly  which  has  been  ever  given  to  mankind; 
as  without  a  rival,  and  without  a  second. 

2.  Christ  exhibited  in  hie  manner  of  inetructing  the  moet 
perfect  modesty  and  delicacy. 

Both  Jewish  and  heathen  teachers,  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
wete  remarkable  for  pride,  vanity,  and  of  course  for  boasting. 
Pharisaical  and  stoical  pride  have  been  proverbial  for  near  two 
thousand  years.  The  Grecian  philosophers  exhibited  to  the 
worid  their  true  character,  in  this  respect,  by  calling  themselves 
Zofvf,  or  wise  men.  Those  of  the  East  assumed  denominatioos 
eqiudly  arrogant  and  contemptible.  The  pride  and-  vanity 
winch  they  exhibited  in  this  manner,  they  manifested  also  in 
every  other  form,  and  on  every  convenient  occasion.  Like  a 
dkagreeabie  odour,  this  unbecoming  character  eludes  every 
attempt  to  conceal  it,  and  forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  where- 
eiet  tiie  writer  becomes  the  subject  of  bn  own  thoughts. 

In  dkeci  and  perfect  opposition  to  them  all,  Christ,  though 
teadiing  with  a  wisdom  and  greatness  of  character  altogether 
Qirivalled,  has  not  suffered,  I  need  not  say  a  proud  or  vain 
thoogfat,  but  even  the  most  distant  appearance  of  such  a 
thought,  to  escape  from  his  lips.  Though  more  frequently 
than  any  other  teacher  compelled,  by  the  nature  of  his  medi- 
atorial office,  the  tenour  of  his  discourses,  and  the  disputes 
in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  Jews,  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  his  instructions  to  them ;  and  although  doing  and  say- 
ing that  which,  far  more  than  any  thing  ever  done  or  said, 
must  awaken  the  conviction  of  personal  greatness  and  supe- 
rioritv,  yet  he  has  never  even  in  the  most  remote  hint  or  al- 
fusion  intimated  a  single  indulgence  of  either  pnde  or  vanity 
in  his  own  mind.     No  resemblance  of  boasting  can  be  found 
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in  all  his  discourses.    Himself,  as  an  object  of  admiration  or 
applause,  is  for  ever  out  of  sight  and  out  of  remembrance. 

Delicacy  is  the  kindred,  the  ally  of  modesty,  and  an  attri- 
bute  of  instruction  as  well  as  an  excellency  of  character  which 
appears  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  teachen, 
both  Jewish  and  heathen,  who  lived  at  or  before  the  time 
of  our  Saviour.  From  them  all  he  is  perfectly  distinguished 
by  the  most  complete  exhibition  of  this  excellence.  Not  a 
sentiment,  not  a  word,  has  fallen  from  his  lips  which  can  give 
pain,  in  this  respect,  to  a  mind  of  the  most  finished  refinement 
and  virtue ;  not  a  word,  not  a  sentiment,  fitted  to  awaken  one 
improper  thought,  or  to  allure  in  the  least  degree  to  any  nnba- 
coming  action. 

3.  Christ  taught  with  entire  boldness  and  integrity. 

These  highly  honourable  characterestics  of  otur  Savioar*i 
instruction  are  everywhere  visible,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  Particularly  are  they  conspicuous  m 
his  open,  intrepid  attacks  on  the  Pharisees  and  SadduceeB^ 
the  men  who  at  that  time  held  the  whole  power  of  the  Jewish 
government,  and  the  whole  influence  over  the  Jewish  natioo. 
These  sects  also  were  the  leaders  of  that  .nation  in  all  dieb 
bigotry,  their  miserable  superstition,  and  their  deplorable  de- 
votion to  a  mere  outside  morality  and  worship.  They  cor- 
rupted them  in  their  moral  and  religious  principles,  and  intro- 
duced a  sensual,  loose,  and  nearly  atheistical  system  of  doctrine 
and  practice.  To  these  men  Christ,  with  no  defence  but  his 
own  wisdom,  innocence,  and  purity,  opposed  himself  with 
uniformity,  vigour,  and  immoveable  firmness ;  exposing  the 
unsoundness  of  their  wretched  doctrines,  the  futility  of  their 
arguments,  the  hypocrisy  of  their  professions,  and  the  enormons 
turpitude  of  their  lives.  All  this  he  did  with  such  clearness  of 
evidence,  and  such  pungency  of  reproof,  that  they  themselves 
often  shrunk  from  the  detection,  and  trembled  for  the  very  ex* 
istence  of  their  principles  and  their  power. 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  he  reproved  and 
exposed  all  the  popular  prejudices  of  his  country.  Gentle, 
modest,  and  humble  beyond  example,  he  united  with  this 
character  an  unyielding  fixedness  of  principle  and  deportment, 
and  a  perfect  destitution  of  that  love  of  popularity,  and  that 
desire  of  applause,  which  are  such  prominent  traits  in  the 
character  of  most  of  those  who  have  attempted  the  instruction 
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of  mankind.  There  is  not  in  his  instnictions  a  Single  instance 
of  the  least  concession  to  any  refigioos,  civil,  or  personal  pre- 
judice of  his  conntrymen.  On  the  contrary,  he  treated  them 
aQ  openly,  uniformly,  and  alike.  Even  their  favourite  doc- 
trine, that  they  were,  and  were  ever  to  be,  the  peculiar  people 
of  God,  together  with  all  the  mischievous  consequences  which 
they  derived  from  it,  he  resisted  on  many  occasions,  and  in 
many  forms;  declaring  that  they  were  not,  in  the  true  and 
scriptural  sense,  the  ciuldren  of  Abraham ;  and  showing  them, 
that  their  natural  descent  from  this  patriarch  would  not,  by 
itself,  be  the  least  advantage  to  them,  while  the  abuse  of 
their  privileges  would  only  increase  their  guilt,  and  enhance 
their  final  condemnation. 

Nor  was  Christ  less  direct  and  sincere  in  reproving  his 
firiends.  In  them,  notwithstanding  all  the  gentleness  and  ten- 
derness with  which  he  taught  them,  he  allowed  no  variation 
from  truth  or  duty  ;  and  reproved  them  on  every  occasion  for 
their  prejudices,  bigotry,  unbelief,  contentions,  faults  and  fol- 
fies  of  every  kind.  Exact  truth  and  unwarping  holiness  ap- 
pear evidently  to  have  been  the  objects  which  he  made  the 
standard  of  all  his  instructions,  as  well  as  of  his  life.  No 
tenderness,  friendship,  or  gentleness  of  disposition,  no  fear  of 
Ae  populace  or  the  powerful,  prevented  him  from  reaching 
this  .standard  on  every  occasion  ;  no  zeal  transported  him 
beyond  it.  He,  and  he  alone,  among  those  who  have  taught 
mankind,  knew  how  to  make  all  the  affections  of  man  per- 
fectly accordant  with  truth  and  duty,  and  perfectly  subservi- 
ent to    the  establishment  of  them  in  the  world. 

4.  Christ  iauffht  mankind  with  an  authority  peculiar  to 
himself. 

This  characteristic  of  Christ's  teaching  was  twofold. 

(1)  The  authority  derived  from  the  weight  of  his  precepts^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  inculcated.  This  I  take 
to  be  especially  what  is  intended  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  ;  '  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  ended 
these  sayings,'  (that  is,  the  sayings  contained  in  his  sermon 
on  the  mount) '  the  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine  ; 
for  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes.'  In  the  authority  of  this  kind,  Christ  far  excelled 
every  other  instructor.  No  precepts  are  so  important  as  his, 
no  manner  of  teaching  is  so  dignified  and  so  commanding. 
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When  we  remember,  that  he  appeared  as  a  poor  man,  withoiit 
friends  or  influence,  without  power  or  splendour ;  Hutt  he  pro- 
posed a  new  system  of  religion  and  morals ;  that  be  attadked» 
in  many  respects,  the  former  system,  the  bigotry  witili  wUA 
it  was  regarded,  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
enormous  wickedness  of  the  great ;  when  we  farther  remem- 
ber, that  in  the  minds  of  many,  he  overset  them  all,  and  ia 
the  minds  of  many  more,  shook  them  to  their  foundations : 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  with  the  Jewish  officeiir 
that,  in  this  particular,  '  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.' 

(2)  Christ  taught  mankind  toith  a  singular  ojldal  OMr 
thority. 

This  is  conspicuous  in  two  things. 

[1.]  He  uttered  neither  opiniims  nor  advice.  All  the  dic- 
tates of  Chrises  teaching  are  of  the  kind  which  the  Greeki 
call  dogmas,  that  is,  positions  peremptorily  asserted,  withont 
any  doubt  expressed,  any  wavering,  any  uncertainty,  any  sng- 
gestion  of  the  possibility  of  error.  Every  doctrine  is  exU- 
bited  as  an  absolute  law  of  faith,  and  every  precept  as  a 
positive  rule  of  practice.  Every  thing  which  he  uttered  car- 
ries with  it  evidently  the  assurance,  that  his  doctrines  are 
true  and  certain,  that  his  precepts  are  just  and  reasonable, 
and  that  himself  is  invested  with  full  authority  to  prescribe 
both,  as  obligatory  rules  of  faith  and  practice. 

[2.]  Christ  taught  in  his  oum  name,  and  without  appealing 
to  any  authority  but  his  own. 

This  fact  was  mentioned  in  a  former  discourse ;  but  it  will 
be  proper  briefly  to  consider  it,  also,  at  the  present  time.  All 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  prefaced  their  instructions 
with  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord.'  Christ  commenced  his  ministry 
with  explaining,  altering,  and  annulling  many  things  said  by 
them  under  this  authority,  and '  acknowledged  by  him  to  be 
thus  said.  His  own  instructions,  however,  he  never  prefaced 
in  this  manner,  but  merely  said,  '  I  say  unto  you  ;'  or,  on 
solemn  occasions,  '  Amen ;  Verily,  I  say  unto  you.'  The 
authority  here  assumed  by  him  was  such,  as  to  warrant  him 
in  repealing  that  which  had  been  spoken  by  prophets  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  God,  and  was,  therefore,  an 
authority  equal  to  that  under  which  these  prophets  had 
spoken. 

In  this  exercise  of  authority  Christ  stands   alone,  being 
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wholly  distingaished  from  all  other  teachers,  both  sacred  and 
pro&ne.  The  apostles,  it  wQl  be  remembered^  taught  only  in 
the  name  of  Christ. 

5.  Christ  taught  with  uniform  and  singular  patience,  gen- 
tleness, and  kindness. 

I  have  grouped  these  excellencies  of  our  Savioar^s  man- 
ner of  teaching,  as  I  have  seyerat  of  those  already  mentioned, 
on  account  oi  the  intimate  relation  which  they  bear  to  each 
other. 

To  dwell  on  this  subject  with  minuteness  cannot  be  neces- 
sary.    All  readers  of  the  Gospel  know  how  often  Christ  bore 
with  the  dulness,  prejudices,  and  unbelief  of  his  disciples ;  how 
often  he  reiterated  the  same  instructions;  how  patiently  he 
removed  their  prejudices ;  how  frequently  he  had  occasion  to 
pronounce  them  '  of  little  faith;'  and  how  universally,  and 
how  often  without  reproving  them,  he  bore  with  their  numerous 
infirmities.  There  is  not  an  instance  in  his  life  of  an  impatient, 
'petnlant  word ;  not  a  single  expression  of  the  kind  which  we 
term  passionate ;  not  an  occasion  on  which  be  lost,  in  the  least 
degree^  that  absolute  self-controul,  by  which  he  was  elevated 
above  all  the  children  of  Adam.    When  the  ambitious  sons  of 
Zebedee,  through  their  more  ambitious  mother,  asked  of  him 
the  privilege  of '  sitting,  the  one  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
other  on  his  left;'  he  calmly  replied,  '  It  is  not  mine  to  give.' 
When  the  body  of  his  disciples  *  strove,  which  of  them  should 
be  greatest,  he  took  a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of 
them ;  and  when  he  had  taken  him  in  bis  arms,  he  said  unto 
tbem,  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  of  sui^h  children,  in  my 
Tiame,  receiveth  me ;  and  whosoever  shall  receive  me,  receiv- 
edi  not  me,  but  him  that  sent  me.'     When  Peter  denied  him 
in  M>  shameful  and  bitter  a  manner,  the  only  reproof  which 
^  gave  him  is  recorded  in  t^ese  words, '  and  the  Lord  turned, 
>Qd  looked  upon  Peter.'     Over  Jernsalenn  the  seat  of  so 
much  guilt,  the  scene  of  the  messages  and  of  the  slaughter 
^to  many  prophets,  and  speedily  about  to  be  the  scene  of  his 
^^wn  sufferings,  he  wept  with  inexpressible  tenderness,  and 
>aid, '  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children,  as  a 
^n  gathcreth  her  chickens  under  her  win&;s ;  but  ye  would 
Dot ! ' 

6.  Christ  taught  by  his  example. 

It  is  a  proverbial  observation,  that  example  is  far  more  in- 
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structiye  than  precept ;  an  observation  verified  by  the  expe- 
rience of  mankind  every  day  and  in  every  place.  No  precepts 
are,  indeed,  seriouslj^  influential  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  vb- 
less  they  are  belioved  to  have  some  good  degree  of  influence 
upon  the  life  of  his  instructor.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  in- 
structor is  supposed  to  speak  with  sincerity,  and  from  the  heart, 
and  to  be  himself  governed  in  his  conduct  by  the  very  prin- 
ciples which  he  recommends  to  others,  very  plain  instmctioBS 
have  commonly  very  great  power.  Example,  therefore,  maj 
be  safely  pronounced  to  be  the  best  of  all  instructions,  and  the 
only  mode  of  consummating  the  instruction  of  the  voice. 

In  this  kind  of  teaching  Christ  stands  alone.  The  prophets 
and  apostles  are  here  left  out  of  comparison,  and  out  of  sight 
As  for  the  heathen  philosophers,  their  example  was  a  mere 
contrast  to  their  instruction,  I  mean,  to  such  parts  of  it  as 
were  just  and  commendable.  What  they  taught  of  this  nature, 
they  refuted  in  the  daily  conduct  of  their  lives.  But  Christ's 
life  was  a  perfect  practical  comment  on  all  that  he  taught,  and 
a  perfect  illustration  of  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  his  precepts. 
Hence  his  instructions  have  been  unrivalled  in  their  infloenee 
on  mankind,  and  have  produced  effects  to  which  there  has 
been  in  the  history  of  the  world  no  parallel. 

I  have  here  mentioned  several  primary  characteristics  of  the 
manner  in  which  Christ  taught  mankind.  To  form  a  more 
complete  estimate  of  its  excellence,  it  will,  however,  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  what  he  did  not  do,  as  well  as  what  he  did* 
The  superlative  wisdom  of  the  Redeemer  was  manifested  as 
truly  in  what  he  avoided,  as  in  what  he  accomplished. 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1.  That  he  utterly  declined  to  gratify  the  mere  curiosity  (^ 
men. 

Many  questions  were  proposed  to  him  by  the  Jews,  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  demand  answers  which  could  only  gratify  curi- 
osity. Several  more  of  the  same  kind,  were  addressed  to  him 
by  his  disciples.  To  all  these  he  declined  the  answers  which 
were  solicited.  There  are,  aFso,  very  many  subjects  concerning 
which  curiosity  has  ever  been  awake,  and  which  not  only  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  scriptural  system  of  religion,  but 
are  mentioned  by  Christ  in  many  forms,  and  in  some  particu- 
lars extensively  discussed.     But  such  parts  of  these  subjects 
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as  excite  mere  curiosity,  he  has  invariably  left  io  sileoce ; 
and  never  tempted  nor  satisfied  at  all  this  roving,  restless  pro- 
pensity. Over  all  subjects  of  this  kind  he  has  drawn  the 
Gfortain  of  absolute  concealment,  and  hidden  them  entirely 
firom  human  eyes. 

Among  these  subjects,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  one. 
Tlie  circumstances  which  attend  a  future  state  of  happiness, 
awaken,  perhaps,  as  extensively  and  as  naturally  the  wishes  of 
the  mind  to  be  minutely  informed,  as  any  thing  belonging  to 
the  destiny  of  man.  On  this  immense  subject  Christ  has, 
however,  taught  nothing  except  what  we  plainly  needed  to 
know,  and  has  withheld  every  thing  else  from  our  investiga- 
tion. Others  have  often  indulged  a  wandering  fancy,  and,  in 
the  wildest  excursions  concerning  a  future  state,  have  at- 
tempted to  explore  the  regions  of  future  being,  as  travel- 
len  search  distant  countries  in  the  present  world.  But  Christ 
has  chosen,  barely  to  inform  us  of  the  existence  and  general 
nature  of  these  regions ;  things  which  we  are  deeply  interested 
to  know,  and  left  these  outlines  to  be  filled  up  by  our  own 
actual  experience,  when  we  shall  have  become  possessed  of 
that  happy  state  of  being.  When  we  remember  how  many 
uncertainties  would  have  arisen  out  of  such  a  disclosure,  had 
it  been  made;  how  many  questions  of  difficult  solution,  or 
incapable  of  being  solved,  and,  in  a  word,  how  greatly  and 
bow  often  the  mind  would  have  been  perplexed  concerning 
subjects  unconnected  with  its  real  good,  we  cannot  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  the  perfect  wisdom  manifested  in  this  con- 
oeahnent. 

2.  Christ  taught  without  sophistry. 

The  integrity  displayed  in  the  reasonings  of  our  Saviour,  is 

^oally  exact  and  perfect  with  that  exhibited  in  his  declara- 

^ums  of  facts.     In  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  both  the  Jewish 

snd  heathen  teachers  were  distinguished  for  false  reasoning, 

^  a  species  of  art.     The  doctrines  which  they  taught  needed 

ftb  defence.     Accordingly,  we  find  it  employed  by  them  on 

sbost  every  occasion.     Many  specimens  of  the  subtleties  of 

fte  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  are  recited  to  us  in  the  New 

Testament,  particularly  in  the  Gospels.    Quibbles,  paradoxes, 

and  fetches  were  the  custom  of  the  time,  and  were  shamelessly 

employed  to  defend  every  favourite  opinion,  and  attack  every 

adversarv.     But  false  reasoning  is  as  real  a  violation  of  in' 
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tegrity  as  false  declarations,  is  often  as  miscldeTOiis,  and  is 
always  a  proof  of  gross  depravity,  or  gross  inattention  to  Mr 
duty.  Christ,  therefore,  the  perfect  pattern  in  this  at  in  all 
other  conduct,  has  alleged  no  argument  but  a  real  one,  has 
given  no  argument  any  more  force  than  it  really  poBSoaaoi»  and 
has  expressed  no  more  confidence  in  any  argument  flum  lie 
really  felt  The  glorious  contrast  which  he  exhibited,  in  the 
exact  simplicity  and  sincerity  with  which  he  reasoned  on  evoj 
occasion,  to  the  subtlety  and  sophistry  of  all  with  whom  he 
reasoned,  and  of  a  vast  multitude  of  other  teacbors,  is  a  pat-  * 
tern  for  all  succeeding  reasoners,  which,  if  univenaQy  fol- 
lowed, would  free  the  world  firom  a  great  part  of  its  donbti 
and  errors,  and  the  deplorable  guilt  and  misery  by  which  they 
are  followed. 

3.  Christ  has  authorised  no  intolerance. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Jews,  who  were  diatingidshed  fa 
their  spiritual  pride  and  bigotry,  and  who  regarded  other 
nations  with  an  almost  absolute  intolerance,  were  never  Bore 
strongly  marked  by  these  characteristics  than  at  the  time  when 
our  Saviour  appeared.  Even  the  apostles  were  not  exempt 
from  a  share  of  this  character.  '  Master,*  said  John,  'we 
saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  we  forbade  hiiDf 
because  he  foUoweth  not  with  us.  And  Jesus  said  unto  hio, 
Forbid  him  not ;  for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us.'  Again, 
John  and  James,  moved  with  indignation  against  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  Samaritan  village,  because  they  declined  to  receive 
their  Master,  said  to  him,  '  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command 
fire  to  come  do^  n  from  heaven,  and  consume  them,  as  Elitf 
did  ?  But  he  turned,  and  rebuked  them,  and  said.  Ye  know 
not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  Man  ^ 
not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.'  So  in- 
tolerant was  the  spirit  even  of  the  beloved  disciple,  and  so 
benevolent,  it  ought  to  be  added,  was  that  of  Christ. 

In  this  nation,  and  at  this  period,  was  Christ  bom  and  edu- 
cated.   But  instead  of  imbibing,  countenancing,  or  warrantiDg 
intolerance  and  bigotry,  he  taught,  in  all  instances,  their  odi- 
ousness  and  guilt,  and  enjoined,  with  respect  to  every  subject 
and  person,  the  most  absolute  moderation,  liberality,  and  cao- 
dour ;  not,  indeed,  the  fashionable  liberality  of  licentious  men 
in  modem  times,  a  professed  indifference  to  truth  and  holiness, 
but  a  benevolent  and  catholic  spirit  towards  every  man,  and  a 
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Gfuidid  and  just  one  towards  every  ai^;iiment  and  opinion. 
IMstfaiotions^  of  nations,  aect,  ot  party,  as  such,  were  to  him 
nothing  i  diltinotions  of  truth  and  falsehood;  right  and  wrong, 
were  to  Um  every  thing.  According  to  this  scheme  he  framed 
boih  his  instractions  and  his  life. 

4,  Chrki  t&ught  UdthMi  enihuiUum. 
•  All  the  langnage  and  all  the  sentiments  of  our  Saviour, 
vere  the  language  and  sentiments  of  a  person  perfectly  satis- 
fied of  the  goodness  of  -the  cause. whick he  had  Spoused,  im- 
moveabfy  attached  to  it,  and  earnestly  engaged  to  pi^omote  it 
among  mankind.     Still,  this  earnestness,   this  fixedness  of 
character,  differed  greatly  from  that  of  most  persons  who  have 
undiartaken  the  tefoAnation  of  their  fellow-men.    In  our  own, 
as  in  all  preceding  ages,  those  who  have  assumed  the  character 
ci  reformers  almost  of  course  make  a  parade  of  their  piety, 
and  a  merit  of  thenr  peculiar  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  have  embarked,  and  aim  at  gaining  jMroselytes  by  a  nice 
■ornpulosity  concerning  things  commonly  esteekned  innocent, 
animosity  against  those  whose  opinions  they  censure,  and  im- 
passioned addresses  to  such  as  listen  to  their  instructions. 
Christ  was  the  opposite  of  all  these.     Little  things  dways 
in  his  instructions  appeared  little.     Harmless  things  he  re- 
garded as  harmless.     Great  and  important  things  only  has 
he  taught  us  to  regard  as  great  and  important.     In  his  life 
fhete  was  no  ostentation  of  any  thing.     He  '  came  eating 
and  drinking'  like  other  men,  and  in  his  human  nature  and 
appearance  differed  from  them  in  nothing  but  superior  wisdom 
and  purity  of  character.     In  his  discourses  every  thing  is 
lenous,  solemn,  and  earnest;  but  every  thing,  at  the  same 
time,  is  uttered  with  moderation,  without  passion,  without  de- 
damation. 

No  discourses  in  the  world  are  more  distant  from  fanatical 
declamation,  and  no  character  is  more  unlike  that  of  an  enthu- 
siast, than  the  discourses  and  character  of  Christ.  A  spirit  of 
lerenity,  of  self-possession,  of  impassionate  sweetness,  of  prin- 
eipled  excellence,  reigns  throughout  all  his  instructions  and 
throughout  all  his  life,  of  which  elsewhere  there  is  no  example. 
&  Our  Saviour  sought  in  his  instructions  for  no  applause. 
In  this  characteristic  also  he  was  equally  singular  and 
perfect  The  love  of  applause  is  the  most  universal ;  and 
probably  die  most  seductive,  of  all  human  passions,  particu- 
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larly  ui,miiids  raised  by  intelligence  above  the  eommoD  level 
So  seductive  is  it,  that  Cicero  pronounced  it  to  be  true  virtue. 
But  of  this  passion  not  a  single  trace  appears  in  the  whole 
history  of  Christ.  The  good  or  ill  opinion,  the  applause  or 
censure,  of  his  feHow-men,  whether  friends  or  enemies,  seem 
as  if  they  had  not  been  thought  of  by  him,  and  as  if  no  capa- 
city of  being  influenced  by  them  had  been  an  original  attribute 
of  his  mind.  With  a  magnetic  constancy,  his  thoughts  and 
discourses  were  pointed  alway  to  truth  and  rectitude ;  and 
the  world  had  no  power  of  producing  in  them  a  momentary 
variation. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Christ  taught  mankind: 
a  manner  all  hb  own ;  copied  jfrom  none  who  preceded  him, 
and  imperfectly  imitated  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  those  who 
came  after  him ;  a  manner  perfectly  suited  to  the  supreme 
excellence  of  his  character,  to  the  divine  commission  which  be 
bore,  to  the  illustrious  system  of  truth  which  he  taught,  to  the 
glorious  errand  on  which  he  was  sent,  and  to  the  perfect  na- 
ture of  that  Being  whose  representative  he  was  to  the  children 
of  men. 


smuKoir  xziinz. 


CHRIST   A   PROPHET: 


CONSBQUBNCES  OF  HIS  PRBACHING. 


AND    THE  OFFICERS    ANSWERED,    SAYING,    NEVER    MAN    SPAKE  LIKE 
THIS  MAN. 

JOHN  VII.  46. 

In  the  three  preceding  Discourses,  I  have  coDsidered  the  pro- 
phetical character  of  Christ,  under  these  three  heads :  1.  The 
necessity  of  his  assuming  the  office  of  a  prophet;  2.  The 
tUngs  which  he  taught;  and  3.  The  manner  in  which  he 
^Qght  them. 

I  shall  now  proceed  •to  the  consideration  of  the  fourth  head 
^niginally  proposed  concerning  this  subject,  viz.  7!(e  conse- 
V^nces  of  his  preaching ;  and,  after  a  brief  examination  of 
^hese,  shall  conclude  my  observations  on  the  personal  preach- 
^  of  Christ  with  a  few  remarks. 

The  preaching  of  Christ  produced, 

1.  A  general  astonishment  in  those  who  heard  him. 

*  And  it  came  to  pass,'  says  St  Matthew,  that  *  when  Jesus 
W  ended  all  these  sayings,  the  people  were  astonished  at  his 
doctrine ;  for  he  taught  them,  as  one  having  authority,  and 
Qot  as  the  scribes.'  Two  things  are  here  mentioned  as  causes 
of  the  astonishment  occasioned  by  Christ's  sermon  on  the 
iQount :  the  things  which  he  taught,  and  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing. *  The  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine:  for  he 
taught  them  as  one  having  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes! 
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It  caonot  be  thonght  strange,  that  a  scheme  of  doctrine  to 
new,  so  solemn,  so  simple,  so  pure,  so  amply  firangiit  with 
inherent  evidence  of  its  truth,  and  in  all  these  respects  so  op- 
posite to  that  which  they  were  accustomed  to  hear  from  thdb 
own  teachers,  should  produce  an  unusual  degree  of  wonder 
in  the  minds  of  this  people.  Nor  is  it  any  more  strange,  that 
such  a  manner  of  teaching  as  that  employed  by  Christ  should 
have  its  share  in  producing  this  effect,  and  enhance  the  sur- 
prise occasioned  by  his  instructions. '  We,  who  hear  these 
instructions  from  the  cradle,  to  whom  they  are  presented 
weekly  from  the  desk,  and  daily  by  the  Bible,  cannot  easflj 
conceive  the  degree  in  which  they  could  not  fail  to  impren 
the  minds  of  men  when  they  were  first  published  in  the  woiid. 
They  were  then  new  and  strange,  and,  both  in  the  matter  and 
the  manner,  were  in  a  great  measure  singular.  They  were 
employed  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  the  sin  and 
holiness,  the  ruin  and  recovery  of  mankind.  They  professed 
to  contain  and  communicate  the  will  of  Grod  concerning  Aese 
subjects,  and  of  course  to  be  a  message  from  heaven. 

At  the  same  time,  they  censured,  both  implicitly  and  expli- 
oitly,  most  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Pharisees  and  Saddtf- 
cees,  most  of  their  precepts,  and  the  general,  tenour  of  their 
lives.    The  doctrines  they  showed  to  be  false ;  the  precepts 
unsound,  and  immoral ;  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  taagiit 
them,  to  be  unworthy  of  the  profession  which  they  made,  aod 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures  which,  in  pretence  at  least,  diej 
believed.    These  men,  either  alternately  or  conjointly,  had  for 
a  long  period  held  an  entire  and  commanding  inBuence  over 
the  Jewish  nation.     Highly  venerated  for  their  wisdom,  and 
in  many  instances  for  their  apparent  sanctity,  their  countij- 
men  scarcely  called  in  question  their  claims  to  this  influence, 
or  to  the  character  on  which  it  was  founded.    But,  when  Christ 
entered  on  his  ministry,  he  stripped  off  the  mask  by  which 
they  had  been  so  long  concealed,  and  left  both  their  folly  and 
their  wickedness  naked  to  every  eye.    The  system  which  they 
had  so  long  taught  without  opposition  he  showed,  irresistibly, 
to  be  a  strange  compound  of  truths  derived  ftt>m  the  Scrip- 
tures, of  falsehood  and  weakness,  of  superstitious  scrupulosity 
and  fanatical  zeal,  professedly  drawn  from  the  traditions  of 
the  eld««,  and  of  gross  immonJity  and  glarin?  hypocrisy, 
generated  by  their  own  minds.     Their  protended  sanotily 
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both  of  doctrine  and  doportment,  he  proved  to  be  a  mere  Veil, 
iWgnmed  to  conceal  their  enoimona  avarice  and  ambition*  pride 
and  cruelty.  Ab  the  means  of  future  acceptance  with  God, 
te  showed  that  they  could  never  avail,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  could  only  delude  and  destroy  their  credqioils  disciples. 
That  such  instructions  as  these,  delivered  by  a  person  whose 
whole  life  was  a  direct  contrast  to  that  of  those  #hom  he  thus 
censured  and  refuted,  who  evidently  appeared  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  no.selfish  passion  and  no  sinister  motive,  whose 
precepts  required  and  whose  conduct  exemplified  piety  and 
benevolence  without  a  mixture;  delivered  too  in  a  manner  so 
dear,  so  direct,  and  solemn,  so  universally  convincing  and 
impressive,  should,  astonish  all  who  heard  them,,  cannot  be 
thought  strange  even  by  us.  Such  was,  indeed,  their  effect ; 
and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  induce  those  who  heard  them  to 
pronounce  the  teacher  on  different  occarions,  *  a  prophet,'  a 
'  great  prophet/  '  the  Prophet  foretold  by  Moses,'  and  '  the 
Messiah.'  When  we  remember,  that  this  teacher  appeared  in 
die  character  and  circumstances  of  a  Jewish  peasant,  without 
a  name,  without  education,  without  friends,  we  cannot  but 
pmeeive  that  the  effect  of  his  teaching  was,  in  this  respect. 
vary  great 

2.  The  preaching  of  Christ  produced  great  opposition  both 
iQ  himself  and  to  his  doctrines, 

-,.  I  have  already  recited  many  causes  of  this  opporition. 
There  were  many  more.  But  all  of  them  may  with  propriety 
be  reduced  under  these  general  heads.  The  novelty  and  ex- 
cellency of  his  doctrines,  the  strictness  and  purity  of  his  pro- 
mts, his  birth,  his  character,  the  justice  and  pungency  of 
iis  reproofs,  the  disappointment  of  the  expectations  of  the 
J«W8  concerning  the  glory  and  splendour  of  his  Messiahsbip, 
•ad  the  fears  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  that  he  would 
daskoy  their  influence  and  power.  All  these  things  thwarted 
Mma. selfish  passion  of  his  hearers,  and  many  of  them  thwarted 
j0fery- such,  passion.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
they  should  oppose  one  who  taught  and  lived  so  as  unifontily 
to  reprove  tbuem  for  their  whole  moral  character  and  daily 
conduct. 

This  opporition  commenced  almosf  with  his  ministry,  and 
was  carried  on  to  its  termination.  It  was  however,  carried  on 
with  different  degrees  of  vehemence  by  the  different  classes  of 
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Jews.  The  great,  that  is,  the  Pharisees  and  Saddaoees,  bUed 
Christ  with  far  more  uniformity  and  rancour  than  the  conuMm 
people.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  He  exposed  their  systems 
of  doctrine  and  modes  of  teaching,  refuted  their  arguments, 
reproved  their  abominable  conduct,  displayed  to  the  people  at 
large  their  folly  and  wickedness,  and  threatened  them  with  the 
total  ruin  of  their  reputation  and  authority.  These  were  nSr 
fences  not  to  be  forgiven  by  proud,  bigotted,  unprincipled, 
and  malignant  men.  They  were  not  in  fact  forgifes. 
Throughout  his  whole  public  life  they  exercised  the  most 
furious  resentment  .against  him,  and  hesitated  not  to  ad(q)t 
every  measure  to  compass  his  destruction.  All  that  sagacity 
could  devise  or  art  execute,  was  employed  to  ensnare  and 
entrap  the  Redeemer  in  his  words  and  actions.  When  these 
measures  failed,  as  they  always  did,  resort  was  had  to  violmioe 
and  power.  These  at  length  succeeded ;  and  the  most  perfect 
human  malignity  was  finally  gratified  by  seeing  the  Saviour 
nailed  to  the  cross. 

The  people^  at  large  regarded  him  with  far  less  bitterness 
than  their  leaders.  It  is  several  times  mentioned,  that  the 
efibrts  of  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  to  destroy  Christ  were 
prevented  of  success  by  their  fear  of  the  people.  It  is  fre- 
quently testified,  in  substance,  that '  the  common  people  heard 
him  gladly.'  It  is  also  evident,  that,  had  not  appeals  be^ 
made  to  their  doubts,  fears,  and  prejudices,  with  great  art  and 
perseverance,  and  on  many  occasions,  their  attaclunent  both 
to  him  and  his  doctrines  would  have  risen  still  higher,  and 
much  more  nearly  accorded  with  their  interest  and  duty.  Ob 
a  number  of  occasions,  however,  they  indulge  the  most  violent 
animosity  against  him.  Almost  at  die  commencement  of  Ui 
preaching,  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  attempted  to  put  him 
to  a  violent  death,  by  forcing  him  down  the  precipice  of  the 
hill  on  which  their  city  was  built.  Several  times  afterwards 
their  countrpien  endeavoured  to  stone  him,  and  in  the  end 
united,  at  the  instigation  of  their  rulers,  in  accomplishing  his 
deaths  with  a  fury  approximating  to  madness. 

3.  The  preaching  of  Christ  produced  the  conversion  of  o 
considerable  number  of  his  hearers. 

The  number  of  those  who  were  converted  by  the  preaching 
of  Christ  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  exactness.  The  eleven 
apostles,  the  seventy,  the  more  than  five  hundred  brethren,  to 
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bom  at  one  time  Christ  appeared  in  Galilee  after  ids  resur- 
€tion,  are  nombers  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  The  last 
it  improbably  included  the  two  first.  To  these  we  ought,  I 
ink,  to  add  a  considerable  number  more,  since  it  is  often 
id,  that  '  some  of  the  people/  and  *  many  of  the  people, 
dieyed  on  him.'  No  reason  occurs  to  me  why  we  should 
it,  generally  at  least,  consider  the  faith  here  spoken  of  as 
rangelical.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  number  of  converts  made 
f  the  preaching  of  Christ  must  have  greatly  exceeded  the 
rgest  number  specified  in  the  Gospel. 

Still  it  is,  I  suppose,  generally  believed,  that  the  success 
ith  which  Christ  preached  the  Gospel  was  small,  compared 
ith  that  of  the  apostles,  and  compared  with  that  which  we 
tould  naturally  expect  to  follow  preaching  of  such  singular 
ccellence ;  especially  when  the  perfection  of  his  life  and  the 
ory  of  his  miracles  are  connected  with  the  nature  of  his 
reaching.  The  success,  however,  was  upon  the  whole  such 
I  to  enable  the  Gospel  to  take  effbctual  root  in  this  sinful 
orid,  and  to  provide  the  means  of  supplying  preachers  through- 
it  all  succeeding  ages,  and  of  spreading  the  Gospel,  within  a 
oderate  period,  over  a  great  part  of  the  earth. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations  which  I  proposed  to 
ake  concerning  the  personal  preaching  of  Christ ;  and  shall 
Mielude  this  Discourse  with  a  few  Remarks,  naturally  flow- 
g  firom  the  considerations  suggested  on  this  subject. 

1.  These  considerations  call  up  to  our  view,  in  an  inter- 
ting  manner,  the  glory  and  excellency  of  Christ  as  a  teacher. 

From  the  things  which  have  been  said  in  these  Discourses, 

is,  if  I  mistake  not,  clearly  manifest,  that  both  the  matter 
id  manner  of  Christ* s  preaching  were  singularly  important 
id  excellent.  The  errand  on  which  he  came  into  the  world 
as  the  greatest  which  ever  entered  into  the  conception  of 
itional  beings,  or  which  was  ever  proposed  in  the  providence 
r  God.  Of  this  vast  and  sublime  purpose  the  preaching  of 
le  Gospel  was  a  primary  and  indispensable  part.  To  this 
irt  he  appeared  perfectly  equal.  The  will  of  God  the  Fa* 
ter  concerning  the  duty  and  salvation  of  men,  he  entirely 
sderstood ;  and,  together  with  it,  the  character,  the  sins. 
Tors,  ignorance,  and  wants  of  those  to  whom  he  was  sent ; 
eir  hatred  of  truth,  their  opposition  to  their  duty,  and  their 
luctance  to  be  saved.     The  same  perfect  acquaintance  he 
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also  possessed  with  the  nature  and  import  of  the  preeeding 
Revelation:  its  types,  prophecies,  and  preoepts,  the-fidse 
glosses  made  on  its  various  contents  by  the  teachefs  wlio  west 
before  him,  and  the  miserable  prejadicSes  imbibed  bj  tiioN 
whom  he  taught  These  errors  he  detected  and*  exposed; 
these  sins  he  powerfully  reproved;  and  the  truth  and  dn^ 
opposed  to  them  he  enjoined  with  a  force  and  evideode 
wholly  irresistible.  In  this  manner  he  taught  the  wvy  oflifii 
with  such  clearness,  that  *  he  who  ran  might  read,'  and  thift 
*  way-faring  men,  though  fools,'  could  '  not  *  necessarily  '  av 
therein/ 

At  the  same  time,  he  adorned  these  instructions  with  a  ca»> 
dour,  frankness,  gentleness,  and  sweetness  of  demenoar, 
with  a  sincerity,  boldness,  and  energy  of  character,  immensely 
honourable  to  himself,  and  supremely  great  and  lovely  in  the 
view  of  every  just  and  discerning  mind.  Over  all,  his  daSij 
example  as  a  moral  being,  cast  a  glorious  lustre,  at  once  traa- 
scendently  beautiful  in  itself,  and  illuminating  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  nature  and  excellence  of  all  that  he  said. 

If  Christ  had  not  come  into  the  world,  if  he  had  not 
preached  the  Gospel,  what  would  now  have  been  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  ?  The  Mosaic  system,  of  necessity  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  Jewish  nation,  had,  before  the  advent 
of  our  Saviour,  degenerated  chiefly  into  a  mere  mass  of  ex- 
ternals. The  moral  part  of  this  system  was  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  neglected  or  forgotten ;  the  ceremonial  had  almost  wholly 
occupied  its  place. 

Even  this,  also,  had  lost  its  proper  designation,  and  influ- 
ence.   The  sacrifices,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  mere  sytor 
bols  of  that  real  and  great  atonement  '  which  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world/  and  to  typify  which  they  were  originally 
instituted,  seem  to  have  been  at  this  time  considered  as  expia- 
tions in  themselves.     The  ablutions,  which  were  intended  only 
to  direct  the  eye  to  the  cleansing  of  the  soul  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  the  affusion  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  appear  to  have 
lost  their  t}^ical  character,  and  to  have  been  exalted  by  a 
gross  imagination  into  means  of  washing  away  the  stains  of  the 
soul,  and  making  it  pure  in  the  sight  of  God.     The  oblation  of 
incense  was  apparently  supposed  by  the  suppliant  to  ascend 
with  his  prayers  to  the  heavens,  and  to  accompany  them  ^ith 
a  sweet  ocjour  to  the  throne  of  God.    To  *  wear  long  clothing/ 
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o  *  make  broad  their  phylacteiries/  to '  pray  in  the  comers  of 
he  atvaetSy'  to  *  fast  twice  a  week/  to  '  bow  down  the  head  like 
i  btdmshy'  to  '  sit  in  sackckthand  ashes/  and  to  '  tithe  mint, 
imiise^  and  onmmki/  were  considered  as  the  price  paid  for 
leavea;  the  price  with  which  salvation  might  assuredly  be 
lomhased.  In  the  mean  time,  piety  to  God,  *  justice,  judg« 
nent,  and  mercy'  towards  men,  and  that  goyemment  of  our 
>assioBS  and  appetiteS)  without  which  neither  can  exist,  were 
Lept  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  remembrance.  Pride  and  avarice, 
smeltj  and  lust,  reigned  without  controul  and  without  oppo- 
litioii.  Scarce  an  effort  seems  to  have  been  made,  or  even 
ihonglit  of,  to  check  the  tide  of  declension.  The  progress  was 
rapid  and  unimpeded,  till  the  measure  of  iniquity  became  full. 
Ibout  forty  years  after  the  crucifixion,  the  crimes  of  the  Jewish 
latiim  •  according  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  himself  a 
Tew^  rose  to  such  a  height,  as  to  forbid  the  longer  continuance 
if  aoy  civiliaEed  state  or  social  union  among  this  people.  Furi- 
ma  animosltjf,  unexampled  pollution,  civil  war  raging  with 
■Dgnlar  violence,  unparalleled  treachery,  and  murder  without 
XHmda^  then  became  the  prominent  and  silmost  the  only  fea- 
tures of  the  Jewish  character.  The  rest  of  the  world  was  ab- 
Bohitdy  overspread  with  Polytheism,  and  all  the  debasement 
andraH  tho  miseries  to  which  it  so  frequently  gives  birth. 

Had  not  Christ,  then,  come  into  the  world,  and  preached 
^  6(Mpel  to  mankind,  the  Jews  would,  perhaps,  have  been, 
snhstantiaUy,  what,  since  the  destruction  of  their  nation,  they 
We  been  in  fact ;  reprobates,  outcasts  from  God,  possessing 
'^oarts '  harder  than  the  nether  millstone ;'  impervious  to  truth, 
^poietrable  by  argument,  shorn  from  the  side  of  virtue,  va- 
ft^bonds  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world,  roaming 
<^w  in  quest  of  gain  or  prey  to  satisfy  immediate  lust,  now 
^odering  in  a  benighted  wilderness,  through  every  bye-path, 
^  find  eternal  life,  and  mistaking  the  glimmerings  of  every 

i$  fatuus  by  which  they  are  misled  for  the  light  of  (I'^a- 


We,  in  the  mean  time,  together  with  all  the  present  offspring 
'^the  gentile  worid,  should  have  been  prostrating  ourselves 
^^fore  calves  and  crocodiles,  dogs  and  cats,  an  image  of  brass, 
^:r  the  stock  of  a  tree.  Instead  of  the  churches  which,  on  a 
^KKisand  hills,  now  stand  open  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah  we 
Oiould,  with  the  heathen  of  the  old  world,  have  consivrated  to 
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a  multitude  of  brutal  gods  the  dark  groves,  and  still  darker 
caves  of  our  mountaius,  or  erected,  .with  immense  expense 
and  suffering,  splendid  temples  to  the  honour  of  thieves,  stnn- 
pets,.and  murderers,  or  for  the  inhabitation  of  blocks  and  sta- 
tues.    Instead  of  the  hymns  which  here  daily  ascend  to  hea- 
ven, perfumed  with  the  incense  of  redemption,  our  ears  would 
have  been  stunned  vrith  the  outlines  of  the  priests  of  Baal, 
or  the  yells  of  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus.    Instead  of  the  cob- 
munion  table,  which  now  holds  out  the  bread  of  life,  and  in- 
vites us  to  eat  and  live,  altars  would  here  have  smoked  widi 
the  offerings  of  pollution,  or  streamed  with  the  blood  of  hu- 
man victims.     Instead  of  listening  to  the  invitations  to  le- 
nounce  iniquity,  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
lay  hold  on  a  glorious  immortality  given  by  God  himself,  and 
annoQ'nced  weekly  from  this  desk,  the  youths  who  are  befixt 
m^  might,  in  some  instances  at  least,  have  been  trenybiing  be- 
neath the  frown  of  a  Druid,  prepared  to  plunge  his  knife  ints 
their  bosoms,  as  an  offering  to  the  gods  of  superstition :  do 
uncommon  fate  of  bright  and  promising  young  men  in  andent 
times,  throughout  that  island  from  which  our  ancestors  emi- 
grated to  this  country. 

From  all  these  evils,  and  from  that  perfect  dissolution  (^the 
moral  character  of  which  they  are  either  the  cause  or  the  sub- 
stance, Christ  has  delivered  those,  who  receive  and  obey  his 
instructioDs.    The  darkness,  in  which  men  '  groped,  and  stum- 
bled, and  fell,'  in  the  pursuit  of  eterual  life,  he  has  scattered 
by  the  sunshine  of  the  Gospel.     The  objects  of  our  faith  and 
the  rules  of  our  duty  he  has  written  in  living  colours.    To 
ignorant,  sorrowful,  and  despairing  man,  despairing  of  future 
enjoyment  and  future  being,  he  has  proclaimed  the  *  glad  tid- 
ings *  of  life  eternal.     To  rebels  and  enemies  he  has  *  pub- 
lished '  everlasting  '  peace.'     To  Zion  he  has  announced  that 
the  God  who  reigns  over  heaven  and   earth,  is   her   God. 
'  How  beautiful  on  the  mountains  are  the  feet '  of  this  divine 
messenger,   descended   from   the   regions   of  immortality  to 
proclaim  '  grace,  mercy,  and  peace '  to  this  ruined  world ! 

2.  Christ  as  a  preacher  is  a  perfect  pattern  to  every 
minister  of  the  Gospel. 

That  he  is  such  a  pattern  in  the  substance  of  his  preaching 
is   a  tru^h,   which  can  need  no  conmient     Every  minister. 
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whatever  may  be  his  opinions  in  other  respects,  will  admit, 
unconditionally,  that  what  Christ  has  said  is  the  guide  and  the 
substance  of  all  which  he, is  to  say.  Nor  are  many  words  ne- 
cessary to  show  that  he  is  a  pattern  equally  perfect,  and 
equally  obligatory,  as  to  his  manner.  It  is  not  here  intended, 
that  the^  characteristiccd  manner  of  Christ,  by  which  he  was 
distingfuished  from  every  other  preacher,  is  demanded  of  any 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  respect, '  Christ  cannot  be 
copied  by  any  man.  The  style  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
East  spdke  their  dbcourses,  differs  materially  from  that  which 
has  been  adopted  in  Europe  and  this  country,  and  each  is 
suited  to  the  tasta  of  the  respective  inhabitants.  The  charac- 
teristical  style  of  each  individual,  also,  differs  usually  from  that 
of  other  individuals,  and  that  of  each  will  ever  be  the  best  for 
himself,  and  that  which  he  will  most  advantageously  employ  in 
discoursing  with  his  fellow-men.  The  manner  of  Christ,  in 
this  respect,  is  not  here  intentionally  required  of  any  preacher. 
It  is  wholly  peculiar  to  him,  and  inimitable  by  others.  At 
the  same  time,  although  every  preacher  may  learn  fhe  best 
lessons  from  the  plainness  and  simplicity  with  which  the  Re- 
deemer taught,  and  is  bound  ever  to  keep  him  in  view,  as  in 
this  respect  the  proper  object  of  a  general  imitation,  yet  it 
ought  also  to  be  observed,  that  no  preacher  is  warranted  to 
assume  the  authority  with  which  Christ  taught,  enjoined,  and 
reproved,  or  the  peremptoriness  with  which  he  threatened  and 
promised.  These  are  characteristics  peculiar  to  himself,  which 
nothing  but  direct  inspiration  will  authorize  any  man  seriously 
to  imitate,  and  which,  accordingly,  no  Christian,  except  the 
apostles,  has  ventured  to  assume* 

The  spirit  discovered  by  the  Redeemer  in  his  manner  of 
instruction  is  the  object  which  it  is  designed  here  to  urge  upon 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  for  their  imitation ;  particularly  the 
candour 9  patience,  gentleness,  and  tenderness  displayed  by  him 
on  every  propei  occasion.  These  are  characteristics  which 
cannot  fail  to  adorn  every  discourse  addressed  by  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  to  his  fellow-men.  If  a  preacher  has  any  sense 
of  his  own  guilt,  dangers,  wants,  hopes,  or  blessings,  he  cannot 
fail  to  feel,  in  a  corresponding  manner,  those  of  others.  If  he 
have  just  views  o^  the  worth  of  his  own  soul  and  the  import- 
ance of  his  own  salvation,  he  cannot  but  tenderly  regard  the 
iouls  and  the  salvation  of  others.     If  he  comprehend  at  all 
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his  own  infinnities,  and  the  onceasing  need  vrbklh  he  hm  of 
tenderness  and  patience  from  his  fellow^men,  if  he  remenber 
at  all  how  persuasive  and  efBcacioos  candour  and  gentkness 
have  heretofore  been  in  influencing  his  own  mind,  lie  caimol 
but  discern  the  importance  of  exercising  them  towards  his 
flock. 

Nor  is  it  less  indispensable,  that  the  Preacher  should  pos- 
sess and  exhibit  the  same  openness,  boldness,  and  imUgribf. 
The  possession  of  theso  things  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  the  appearance  of  them  in  his  discourses  and  in  fab  life. 
All  counterfeits  will  at  the  best  be  suspicious,  and  cfaiefiy  fid 
of  their  intended  effect  after  a  little  period*     But  a  full  con- 
viction of  the  Preacher^s  unmingled  integrity,  which,  if  it  exift, 
can  scarcely  fail  of  being  distinctly  perceived,  will  more  pow- 
erfully persuade  his  hearers  than  all  the  arts  of  reasoning  and 
eloquence  attainable  by  the  human  mind.    At  the  same  tiaa, 
this  characterestio  will  aim  at  doing  them  good  in  ten  thoosaod 
ways  unthought  of  by  the  insincere  preacher.     Beyond  tfais»  it 
will  accomplish  the  good,  whei'e  all  skill  and  contrivanoe  vill 
fail.    To  an  honest,  open,  undaunted  preacher,  tborougUf 
believed  to  be  such,  all  men  will  listen  who  will  list^i  at  sIL 
By  such  a  preacher  all  men  will  be  moved,  who  in  the  same 
circumstances  will  be  moved  at  all.     His  discourses  will,  of 
course,  appear  to  be  delivered  in  earnest ;  not,  periiaps,  with 
animation  or  eloquence,  properly  so  called :  with  respect  to 
these,  his  constitutional  character  may  be  unfavourable,  and 
his  habits  unhappy ;  but  virith  seriousness,  solemnity,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  realizing  conviction  that  he  is  uttering  fho    j 
message  of  God.     Such  a  message,  so  uttered,  can  scaroelj 
fail  of  making  some  useful  impression  on  the  mind.     If  not, 
it  will  be  because  the  mind  is  not  in  a  state  fitted  to  receife 
useful  impressions. 

3.   Tlie  Preaching  of  Christ  is  a  forcible  reproof  to  sii^ 
nisters. 

Ministers,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  sermons  which  the^ 
publish,  are,  in  some  instances  at  least,  guilty  of  sophistr^" 
Every  preacher,  who  indulges  himself  in  this  mode  of  reasox^^ 
ing,  has  failed  to  propose  or  to  remember  Christ  as  his  pa^" 
tern  ;  and,  whenever  he  solemnly  reviews  this  part  of  his  cott' 
duct,  must  feel  himself  powerfully  reproved  by  die  open» 
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ceiOy  and  exact  argmneBtatioii  of  his  nedeemer»  his  fair  and 
cuidid  statements  of  the  opinions- of  his  adyeisaries,  and  his, 
solid  answers  to  their  cavils. 

Ministers,  at  times,  are  petukmif  angry,  and  conteniiotu, 
not  for  truth,  but  for  victory*  Let  Um  who  indulges  any 
part  of  this  spirit  look  to  the  example  of  his  Saviour,  and  be 
ashamed  of  his  neglect  to  *  walk  as  Christ  also  walked.'  Let 
him  lay  aside  the  spirit  of  a  disputant  and  a  champion,  and 
resume  that  of  a  disciple  of  his  glorious  Lord. 

Not  a  small  number  of  preachers^  in  one  country  and  ano- 
ther, affect  a  strongly  impassioned,  fervid,  and  enthusiastic 
wujomer  of  writing  and  uttering  their  discourses.  Their  lan- 
guage is  always  intended  to  be  vehement,  bold,  and  highly 
figurative,  their  tones  loud  and  violent,  and  their  gestures  ac- 
cordant with  both.  No  part  of  this  character  can  be  found  in 
the  preaching  of  Christ  Not  the  most  distant  resemblance 
to  enthusiasm  can  be  found  in  any  thing  which  he  said,  or  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  said ;  not  an  attempt  to  appear 
impassioned,  not  an  effort  to  display  what  is  customarily  called 
doqnence.  When  the  subjects  which  he  canvassed  inspired 
warmth,  prompted  imagination,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of 
figurative  language,  he  indulged  them,  just  as  mere  nature  led. 
But  he  never  summoned  them  to  his  assistance  as  a  part  of  his 
scheme,  nor,  what  is  more  to  the  present  purpose,  did  he  ever 
form  die  scheme  with  an  intention  to  give  himself  opportunity 
of  calling  in  these  auxiliaries  to  his  discourse.  A  temperate 
manner,  solemn  indeed,  and  plainly  earnest,  far  distant  from 
that  cold  and  uninterested  mbde  sometimes  seen  in  the  desk, 
but  still  temperate  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  and  raised  only 
on  extraordinary  ones,  was  the  characteristical  manner  of  the 
Redeemer.  His  voice  was  pre-eminently  the  *  still,  small 
Voice  *  of  truth  and  piety,  and  he  did  '  not  strive,  nor  lift  up, 
<ior  cause  it  to  be  heard  in  the  streets.' 

How  different  this  pattern  from  the  efforts  of  separatical 
Preachers,  and  indeed  of  many  others,  in  our  own  times! 
There  is  no  small  reason  to  fear  that  by  many  men  of  modern 
days  Christ,  if  now  on  earth,  would  be  thought  a  very  imper- 
fect example  of  the  best  mode  of  preaching. 

Ministers,  in  some  instances,  employ  their  discourses  in 
9iinute,  wire-drawn  disquisitions.  Such  disquisitions  can 
lirely  be  necessary  in  the  desk,  and  wherever  they  are  not 
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necessary  they  are  mischievous.  No  example  of  tins  nature 
can  be  found  in  the  preaching  of  the  Redeemer.  The  minds 
of  hearers  are  lost  in  such  disquisitions ;  their  feelings 
blunted ;  and  the  truth  and  duty  recommended,  are  forgotten 
in  the  labour  of  following  the  ingenious  discussions  of  the 
preacher. 

The  timidity  of  ministers  is  also  forcibly  reproved  by  that 
undaunted  firmness  which  Christ  displayed  in  the  midst  of  his 
bitter  enemies,  men  from  whom  he  could  expect  nothing  bot^ 
hatred  and  violence.  It  is  to  be  always  remembered,  that  there 
are  occasions  on  which  some  subjects  cannot  be  urged  with 
any  hope  of  success,  and  only  with  a  prospect  of  disadvantage. 
It  will  therefore  not  only  be  justifiable,  but  commendable,  to 
withhold  the  communication  of  certain  truths  and  the  injunc- 
tion of  certain'  duties  in  peculiar  seasons,  because  those,  who 
should  hear,  '  cannot  *  (in  the  language  of  Christ)  '  bear  them 
now/    But  the  preacher  is  bound  to  withhold  them  only  be- 
cause he  is  fairly  convinced,  that  the  communication  will  do 
evil  and  not  good.     Even  here,  great  caution  is  to  be  used» 
lest  the  preacher's  own  timidity  and  not  the  performance  of  his 
duty  be  the  governing  motive.     In  all  cases,  where  this  duty 
does  not  forbid  (and  these  instances  are,  of  course,  few,)  b« 
is  bound  to  speak  the  truth  boldly  and  plainly,  whether  '  they 
will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear.'     Let  every  timid 
preacher,  who  '  shiuis  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God ' 
undor  the  influence  of  his  timidity,  fix  his  eyes  on  the  example 
of  his  Saviour,  and  he  will  see  himself  most  afi^ectingly  re- 
proved, and  most  solemnly  reminded,  that  the  '  fear  of  man  ^ 
only  '  bringeth  a  snare.' 

The  love  of  applause  may  be  said  to  be  instinctive  in  th& 
mind  of  man,  and  has,  of  course,  a  seat  in  that  of  preachers, 
as  well   as   of  other  men.     Against  this   seductive  passion, 
always  ready  to  operate,  and  operating  almost  of  course  with 
an  unhappy  influence,  every  preacher  will  find  the  strongest 
guard  in  the  example  of  the  Redeemer.     No  instance  can  be 
produced,  in  which  this  passion  appeared  in  him.     To  teach 
truth,  and  enforce  duty  on  his  hearers,  was  plainly  the  whole 
end  proposed  by  him  in  all  his  instructions.     Such  ought  to 
be  the  only  end  aimed  at  in  the  discourses  of  every  minister 
of  the  Gospel. 

Finally :  All  persons  who  assemble  to  hear  the  Gospel  arc 
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here  taught  the  manner  in  which  they  are  bound  to  receive  the 
truth.  They  are  bound  to  receive  it  in  its  purity  and  simpli- 
city, just  as  it  was  taught  by  Christ.  They  are  bound  to  hear 
it  with  a  reverential,  ready,,  and  obedient  mind,  as  the  law  of 
life,  and  the  only  means  of  salvation.  The  Jews,  who  would 
not  thus  receive  it,  perished.  Those  who  at  the  present  time 
will  not  receive  it  in  this  manner  will,  unless  they  assume  a 
uew  character,  perish  also  • 
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CHRIST  A  PROPHET: 


PREACHING  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 


AND   HE    8AITH    UNTO    THEM,   GO    YB     INTO    ALL    THE    WORLDy    AMD 

PREACH   THE   GOSPEL   UNTO   EVERY   CREATURE.      HE  THAT  BUIIf- 

ETH,    AND   IS    BAPTIZED,    SHALL    BE    SAVED;    BUT    HE    THAT   II- 

LIEVBTH     NOT     SHALL    BE    DAMNED.       AND     THEY     WENT     FOITB, 

AND      PREACHED      EVERYWHERE  ;      THE      LORD      WORKmO      WITH 

THEM,     AND    CONFIRMING     THE     WORD    WITH     SIGNS     F0LL0WIN6. 

AMEN. 

MARK   XVI.   15,   16,  90. 

In  a  former  Discourse  I  proposed  to  consider  the  prophetical 
character  of  Christ,  as  displayed,  in  bis  personal  preaching 
and  in  his  preaching  by  his  apostles.  The  former  of  these  sub- 
jects I  have  accordingly  considered  at  large  ;  the  latter  I  shall 
now  examine  with  some  attention.  In  the  text  we  are  pre-  i 
sented,  among  other  things,  with  a  commissioti,  given  to  his 
Apostles,  and  others,  to  '  go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature ;'  and  with  an  account  of  the 
fact,  that  under  this  commission  '  they  went  forth,  and 
preached  everywhere.'  Their  preaching,  therefore,  was  a 
business  of  mere  delegation,  and  a  mere  performance  of  & 
duty  enjoined  by  Christ.  In  other  words,  Christ  preachii 
the  Gospel  by  their  instrumentality. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to 
show, 

I.   The  fact,  that  the  apostles  actually  preached  the  Gosp^ 
of  Christ ;  or  were  inspired: 
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II.  The  necessity  of  their  preaching  the  Gospel: 

III.  The  things  which  they  preaclied :  and, 
rV .  The  consequences  of  their  preaching. 

I.  I  shaU  endeavour  to  show,  thai  the  apostles  actually 
preached  tlie  Gospel  of  Christ ;  or  were  inspired. 

Many  Unitarians,  who  have  admitted  that  Christ  himself 
was  inspired,  have,  nevertheless,  both  questioned  and  denied 
the  inspiration  of  his  apostles.  As  this  is  a  subject  of  vast  im- 
portance in  the  Christian  scheme,  it  cannot  but  be  necessary 
b  a  System  of  Theology  to  settle,  as  far  as  may  be,  just  opi- 
nions concerning  this  subject  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  it 
at  some  length.  It  will  be  remembered,  here,  that  we  are 
not  at  issue  with  infidels.  The  persons  with  whom  we  con- 
tend, however  unfavourable  to  the  Scriptures  their  opinions 
on  this  or  any  other  subject  may  seem,  are  yet  professed  be- 
lievers in  divine  Revelation.  We  are,  therefore,  at  full 
liberty  to  bring  whatever  arguments  we  please  from  the  Scrip- 
tores  themselves.  Nay,  the  Scriptures  are  in  the  present 
ease  peculiarly  proper  sources  of  evidence,  sources  to  which 
our  antagonists  can  make  no  objection.  When  Dr.  Priestley 
denies  what  he  calls  the  particular  inspiration  of  the  several 
books  of  the  Bible,  he  alleges,  as  his  warrant  for  this  denial, 
that  they  do  not  pretend  to  any  such  inspiration.  Whether 
this  doctrine  is  true,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine. 

1.  The  commission  and  the  fact  recorded  in  the  text,  prove 
ikat  the  apostles  were  inspired. 

In  the  text,  the  Apostles  are  conunissioned  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  or  *  good  news'  of  salvation.  In  other  words,  they 
▼ere  commissioned  to  declare  the  terms  on  which  God  will 
£»rgive  sin,  and  restore  sinners  to  his  favour  and  blessing. 
These  terms  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  know,  except  by 
iQeans  of  immediate  revelation  to  themselves,  or  information 
&om  a  person  to  whom  they  were  revealed.  The  Gospel,  it 
IS  agreed  by  all  who  believe  it,  discloses  the  will  of  God  con- 
cerning this  subject.  But  this  will  cannot  be  known,  except 
by  direct  communication  from  God.  The  knowledge  of  it, 
therefore,  must  terminate,  of  course,  in  ultimate  revelation. 
If,  then,  it  was  not  revealed  immediately  to  the  apostles,  it 
was  communicated  to  them  verbally  by  Christ.  But  no  power 
of  human  memory  could  enable  them  to  retain  such  a  mass 
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of  commanications,  for  any  leog^  of  time,  mncb  less  for  sndi 
a  length  of  time  as  intervened  between  their  reception  of  flieiii» 
and  the  publication  of  those  writings  in  which  they  were  con- 
veyed to  the  world.  If  we  consider  the  numerous  events  in 
the  life  of  Christ  which  they  have  recorded,  and  still  more  the 
numerous  discourses  which  they  have  professed  to  recoDnt, 
we  must  either  admit,  that  these  records  are  very  impeifectlf 
true,  because  necessarily  not  exact,  or  that  the  apostles  had 
such  supernatural  assistance  as  to  make  them  exact,  and  m 
this  manner  true.  This  assistance  can  be  no  other  than  inspi- 
ration. The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  written,  accordmg 
to  the  earliest  calculation,  eight  years  after  the  death  at 
Christ ;  that  of  Mark,  and  that  of  Luke,  about  the  year  64^ 
more  than  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  that  of 
John,  to  say  the  least,  at  a  much  later  period.  Nothing  can 
be  more  evident,  than  that  these  writers  could  not,  for  such  s 
length  of  time,  retain,  by  the  mere  natural  force  of  memoiy, 
the  things  which  they  have  recorded.  Particularly  is  this  im- 
possibility manifest  with  respect  to  the  numerous  discounei 
recorded  by  St.  John,  of  which  in  so  great  a  proportion  Us 
Gospel  consists;  discourses,  differing  from  all  others  ever 
known  in  the  present  world,  strongly  characteristical,  and 
therefore  fairly  presumed  to  be  genuine ;  discourses,  raised  up 
by  events  distinctly  recorded,  and  perfectly  suited  to  those 
events,  composed  of  questions  and  answers,  arguments  and 
objections,  so  minutely  specified  as  to  wear  the  appearance 
of  having  been  taken  down  on  the  spot  and  at  the  moment 
with  uncommon  skill  and  felicity.  He  who  believes  that  St 
John  could  have  remembered  these  things  in  his  old  age,  by 
the  mere  natural  force  of  memory,  certainly  can  find;  no  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  any  proposition  because  it  asserts  somethiag 
miraculous ;  for  no  miracle  involves  a  more  absolute  counte^ 
action  of  the  known  laws  of  nature  than  that  which  is  involved 
in  this  supposition.  Instead  of  being  thus  tenaciously  retained, 
at  the  end  of  so  many  years,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  they 
could  have  been  remembered  in  the  same  manner  for  one 
dav. 

But  if  the  evangelists  when  professedly?  recording  these 
discourses  did  not  record  theui  exactly,  they  did  not  record 
them  truly.  If  Christ  did  not  say  the  very  things  which  they 
have  asserted,  their  assertions  are  so  far  false,  and  they  cannot 
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istain  even  the  character  which  Dr.  Priestley  concedes  to 
)em,  of  deserving  the  confidence  of  mankind  as  witnesses, 
»r  their  testimony  plainly  cannot  be  true. 

Beyond  this,  we  know  beforehand,  that  it  is  untrue ;  for, 
^cording  to  this  scheme,  it  is  not  possible  that  it  should  be 
ue.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  it,  according  to  this 
(heme,  is,  that  it  may  be  a  well  meant,  but  must  be  a  loose, 
sneral,  and  unsatisfactory  account  in  many,  and  those  often 
iportant,  particulars.  Necessarily  untrue,  and  everywhere, 
iless  in  some  few  prominent  particulars,  necessarily  unqer- 
tm. 

But  can  it  be  supposed,  that  Christ  directed  the  apostles  to 
'each  the  Gospel  in  this  manner  ?  Can  he  be  supposed  to 
iTe  directed  them  to  preach  it  at  all,  if  they  were  necessitated 
I  preach  it  in  this  manner  only  ?  Can  he,  who  came  to  pub- 
(h  the  will  of  God  to  mankind  concerning  this  immensely  im- 
irtant  subject,  have  left  it  to  be  chiefly  published,  under  his 
ithority,  by  the  mere  force  of  human  memory,  and  mixed 
ith  human  frailties  and  human  opinions ;  and  thus,  necessa- 
ly,  to  have  become  a  mass  of  truth  and  falsehood,  so  blended, 
lat  those  who  read  their  writings  or  heard  their  discourses 
mid  never  be  able  to  separate  the  falsehood  from  the  truth  ? 
k)es  any  human  legislature  suffer  its  own  laws  to  be  published 
\  such  a  manner?  Was  Christ  possessed  of  less  wisdom,  or 
(88  integrity,  or  less  benevolence,  than  human  legislators  ? 
Kd  God  give  him  a  commission  thus  to  act?  Or  did  he  fail 
»  discharge  the  duties  of  the  commission  which  he  really  re- 
jiyed  ? 

Further:  The  evangelists  have  left  all  their  declarations, 
I  the  form  of  unqualified,  peremptory  assertions.  If,  then, 
le  assertions  are  not  true,  the  authors  of  them  are  false  wit- 
esses  concerning  Christ.  They  have  boldly  and  roundly  de- 
iared  that  to  have  been  said  and  done,  which  they  did  not 
now  to  have  been  said  or  done.  This  is  no  other  than  direct 
ishonesty,  such  as  nothing  can  justify  or  palliate.  Ho  who 
irectly  asserts  that  for  truth,  which  he  does  not  know  or  be> 
eve  himself  to  know  to  be  true,  is  a  liar.  The  apostles, 
lerefore,  instead  of  deserving  credit  as  witnesses,  must  in  this 
ase  be  branded  as  liars,  even  with  regard  to  the  facts,  in  re- 
iting  which,  Dr.  Priestley  assures  us,  they  are  wholly  to  be 
rusted.    To  deserve  credit  in  this,  and  to  discharge  the  duties 
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eyen  of  common  honesty,  they  ought  to  have  told  iib,  origi- 
nally»  that  the  fects  and  conyenations  which  they  weie  abott 
to  relate,  were  recorded  by  them  in  as  faithfiil  and  exact  t 
manner  as  was  in  their  power ;  but  that,  as  they  wrote  from 
mere  memory,  they  could  give  only  qualified  assertioiis,  tif 
which,  although  as  correct  as  they  could  make  them,  they 
could  not,  however,  be  certain.  In  this  case,  they  would  have 
discharged  their  duty,  and  deserved  credit.  Their  writii^ 
would  have  then  claimed  the  title  of  a  revelation  just  as 
much  as  any  other  piece  of  honest  biography,  and  no  niof«. 
But  the  writers  would  have  acted  the  part  of  honest  men. 

2.  This  doctrine  is  evident  from  a  part  of  the  same  com' 
mission  recorded  by  St,  John. 

*  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto  you.  As  my 
Father  has  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  he  had 
said  this,  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Recdfo 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remi^  they  are 
remitted  unto  them;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  thej 
are  retained.'  John  xx.  21 — ^23.  In  this  passage  of  Scriptnro, 
Christ  tells  his  disciples,  that  he  gives  them  generaUy  the 
same  mission  which  the  Father  had  given  him ;  so  that  they 
were  now  to  stand  in  bis  place,  as  ambassadors  from  God  to 
this  sinful  world.  That  they  might  be  qualified  to  dischaige 
the  duties  of  this  mission,  he  gave,  or  as  I  conceive  it  ought 
to  be  understood,  he  promised,  them  the  Holy  Ghost ;  eveo 
as  he  had  been  '  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with 
power,'  to  qualify  him  for  the  duties  of  the  same  mission. 

That  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  indispensable  to 
their  entrance  on  their  mission  is  evident  from  Luke  xxiv.  49, 
where  Christ,  referring  to  this  mission,  says,  '  Behold  I  send 
the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you.  But  tarry  ye  in  Jeru- 
salem, until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high.'  And, 
again,  from  Acts  i.  4,  where  St.  Luke  informs  us,  that  'being 
assembled  together  with  them,  he  commanded  them,  that  they 
should  not  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise 
of  the  Father,  which,  saith  he,  ye  have  heard  of  me.'  That 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  '  the  promise  of  the  Father,'  or  the  object 
here  promised,  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  questioned.  If  it  should 
be,  the  point  is  unanswerably  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  apos- 
tles waited  in  Jerusalem,  with  scrupulous  obedience  to  this 
command,  and  did  not  begin  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  all,  till, 
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d  day  of  Pentecost,  they  actually  received  the  Holy 
in  the  wonderfnl  manner  described  at  the  beginning  of 
lowing  chapter.  On  this  occasion  they  became  in  the 
lense  inspired ;  as  I  shall  have  opportunity  to  evince  in 
quel.  * 

the  last  verse  of  this  quotation,  Christ  declares  to  them, 
•se  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  to  them ;  and 

soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained ;'  that  is.  Ye 
irescTribe  and  publish  the  terms  on  which  the  sins  of  the 
human  race  shall  he  remitted  or  retained.  Now  let 
c  any  sober  man,  whether  he  can  possibly  believe  that 
laced  this  stupendous  and  amazing  power  in  the  hands 
se  men,  and  left  them  to  exercise  it,  merely  according 
dictates  of  their  own  discretion,  and  the  strength  of  their 
temory  ?  Was  their  understanding,  or  the  understand- 
any  created  being,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  prescribe 
iblish  the  terms,  obedience  to  which  should  be  followed 

forgiveness  of  sin,  and  disobedience  to  which  should 
it  sin  from  being  forgiven  ?  Our  Saviour  declares,  ex- 
r,  in  this  passage,  that  whose  soever  sins  they  remitted 
rould  remit ;  and  whose  soever  sins  they  retained,  God 

retain.     In  other  words,  the  very  terms  which  they 

prescribe,  as  the  proper  foundations  for  the  remission 
ention  of  sin,  would  be  the  terms  according  to  which 
^ould  remit  or  retain  them.  That  this  was  intended  in 
)st  absolute,  unqualified  sense  tQ^be  fulfilled,  is  rendered 
1  by  the  2d  verse  of  the  text.  '  He  that  believeth,  and 
tized,  shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall 
nned.'  Here  our  Saviour  declares,  that  he  who  cor- 
believes  the  Gospel  preached  by  the  apostles,  shall  have 
1  life  ;  and  that  he  who  does  not  thus  believe  this  Gos- 
lall  not  have  eternal  life.  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
lostles  alone  published  the  Gospel  to  mankind.  The 
1,  as  published  by  them,  therefore,  is  that  which  is  the 
of  belief  here  referred  to  by  Christ ;  for  by  this  Gospel 
0  we  become  acquainted  with  the  character,  mission, 
les,  precepts,  or  even  the  existence  of  a  Saviour.  Of 
,  the  only  belief  of  which  Christ  can  be  supposed  to 
in  this  passage,  is  the  belief  of  the  Gospel  which  they 
•ublished. 
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On  the  belief  of  this  Gospel^  then,  Christ  has  made  the  sat 
▼ation  of  the  whole  human  race  absoluteLy  to  depend ;  that  is, 
so  far  as  it  should  be  published  to  them.  Can  it  be  snpposed, 
that  the  infinitely  wise  and  just  God,  who  is  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  who  perfi^cdy 
knows  that  many,  very  many,  errors  exist  of  course  in  the  best 
and  wisest  men,  who  perfectly  knew  that  very  many  errors 
must  in  this  very  case  be  published  by  these  men,  if  left  to 
themselves,  and  that  any  number,  even  one,  of  those  erron 
would  prove  fatal,  not  to  one  only,  but  to  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, and  millions,  nay,  to  the  whole  body  of  the  human 
race,  unless  he  himself  should  ultimately  forgive  sin  on  terms 
not  his  own,  and  not  accordant  with  the  dictates  of  his  own 
wisdom  and  righteousness — can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  infi- 
nitely wise  and  just  God  committed  to  these  frail,  erring  be- 
ings the  incomprehensibly  important  business  of  publishing, 
from  their  own  judgment  and  memory,  the  terms  on  which  the 
sins  of  that  and  every  succeeding  age  should  be  forgiven  or 
retained  ?  Can  he  have  said,  that  sn\er  they  had  published 
such  terms  as  to  themselves  appeared  the  proper  ones,  '  be 
who  believed  them  should  be  saved,  and  he  who  believed  them 
not  should  be  damned  ? ' 

To  this  conclusion,  however,  the  scheme  of  those  with  whom 
I  am  contending  irresistibly  conducts  us ;  for  the  only  alter- 
native is,  that  Christ  has  here  uttered  an  untruth.  If  those 
who  believe  the  apostles  in  this  case,  will  not  be  saved,  and 
those  who  believe  not,  will  not  be  damned ;  if  the  sins  which 
they  remit,  in  the  Gospel  published  by  them,  will  not  be  remit- 
ted by  God,  and  the  sins  which  they  retain,  will  not  be  re- 
tained by  him ;  then  Christ  has  here  declared  an  absolute 
falsehood,  in  the  most  solemn  and  important  of  all  cases. 
Of  course,  he  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  deceive  in  every 
other  case,  and  cannot  deserve  the  confidence  of  mankind  in 
any  thing.  This  conclusion,  together  with  the  doctrine  on 
which  it  is  founded,  is,  I  suppose,  too  horrid  to  be  admitted 
by  any  man  who  does  not  regard  the  Scriptures  with  absolute 
contempt. 

3.  The  same  truth  is  evident  from  the  promise  given  to  the 
apostles  by  our  Saviour  in  Aw  last  discourses,  of  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them. 
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The  several  parts  of  this  promise,  so  far  as  they  refer  parti- 
cularly to  the  point  in  question,  are  contained  in  the  following* 
passages : — 

'  But  the  Comforter,,  who  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things, 
and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have 
said  unto  you.'  John  xiv.  26. 

'  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto 
you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spuit  of  truth,  who  proceedeth 
from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me.  And  ye  also  shall 
bear  witness,  because  ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  begin- 
ning.' John  XV.  26,  27. 

*  Howbeit,  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  shall 
g^de  you  into  all  the  truth ;  and  he  shall  show  you  things  to 
come.  He  shall  glorify  me ;  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and 
shall  show  it  unto  you.'  John  xvi.  13, 14. 

In  this  promise  are  included  the  following  things : — 

(L)  That  the  Spirit  would  certainly  come  to  the  apostles, 
after  the  ascension  of  Christ. 

(2.)  That  he  would  testify  to  them  concerning  Christ :  '  He 
shall  testify  of  me.' 

(3.)  That  this  testimony  would  be  accompanied  by  the  coin- 
ddent  testimony  of  the  apostles:  '  and  ye  also  shall  bear 
witness,'  &c. 

(4.)  That  the  Spirit  of  truth  should  receive  from  Christ  that 
which  was  his ;  viz,  his  truth,  pleasure,  or  Gospel ;  and  sdould 
declare  it  to  the  apostles :  *  He  shall  receive  of  mine '  (of  the 
things  which  are  mine,  Greek,)  *  and  shall  declare  it  unto 
you.' 

(5.)  That  he  should  glorify  Christ  in  this  communication. 

(6.)  That  he  should  '  show'  to  the  apostles  '  things  to  come,' 
or  future  things ;  or,  in  other  words,  should  endue  them  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy. 

(7.)  That  he  should  '  guide  the  apostles  '  into  all '  (the, 
Greek)  '  truth:'  that  is,  into  all  evangelical  truths  the  truth, 
by  way  of  eminence. 

(8.)  That  he  should  teach  them  all  things ;  that  is,  all  things 
which  they  needed  to  be  taught  originally,  or  which  Christ 
had  not  already  taught  them  :  '  he  shall  teach  you  all  thingsV 

(9.)  That  he  should  bring  up  to  the  full  view  of  then:  me- 
mory the  things  which  Christ  had  taught  them :  '  And  shall 
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bring  aD  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  havie  said 
unto  you.' 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  slightest  attention,  that  the  things, 
here  promised,  contun  whatever  is  involved  in  ike  pkman/ 
inspiration  of  the  Apostles.  The  testimony  given  i>y  them, 
was  a  testimony  concerning  Christ  It  glorified  Christ  in  the 
highest  manner  conceivable.  All  the  parts  of  it  were  exhi- 
bited by  them,  as  parts  of  Christ's  own  Gospel ;  and,  united 
together,  they  are  declared  by  them  often  to  be  the  Gospd 
of  Christ 

This  testimony  contains,  also,  a  wonderful  exhilntion  of  thrir 
remembrance  of  the  things  which  Clirist  said,  and  did ;  such  as 
must  plainly  be  impossible,  unless  they  had  been  divinely 
assisted.  Farther,  it  contains  all  the  truth :  that  is,  all  evan- 
gelical truth,  or  the  whole  will  of  God  concerning  the  salva- 
tion of  men.  Finally,  it  contains  many  wonderAd  predictions 
concerning  future  things,  of  which  many  have  been  already 
fulfilled  in  a  marvellous  manner. 

Concerning  all  these  things,  except  one,  there  cannot  be 
even  a  debate ;  and  that  ono  is,  that  the  apostles  were  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  all  evangelical  truth.  On  this  I  dial! 
have  occasion  to  say  more  hereafter.  At  present  I  shall  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  the  promise  itself.  Concerning  this  I 
observe,  that  it  either  was  fulfilled,  or  it  was  not  fulfilled.  If 
it  was  fulfilled,  then  the  Apostles  wrote  and  preached  the 
Gospel  under  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  be- 
cause the  promise  assures  them  of  such  inspiration  in  the 
amplest  terms  conceivable.  If  it  was  not  fulfilled,  then  Christ 
was  a  false  prophet ;  because  he  promised  that  which  he  did 
not  fulfil. 

4.  The  same  truth  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  th$ 
apostles  themselves. 

Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  Letters  to  the  Philosophers  and  Politi- 
cians of  France,  makes  the  following  observation ;  *'  That  the 
books  of  Scripture  were  written  by  particular  divine  inspira- 
tion, is  a  thing  to  which  the  writers  themselves  make  no 
pretensions."  I  have  often  been  astonished  at  thb  declara- 
tion, especially  as  coming  from  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
Whether  there  be  any  foundation  for  it  or  not,  will  farther 
appear. 

(1.)  They  testify,  that  the  Holy  Gliost  descended  on  them, 
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ut  tht  tarn*  wmuur  and  with  tha  tawte  ^ecta  which  Christ 
had  promistd. 

This  testimoDy  is  thns  soaimaiilj  given :  On  &e  day  of 
Pentecost,  while  the  ftpostles  and  tbeir  companions  were  toge- 
ther,  waiting  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  or  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ; '  a  ioond  came  from  Heaven,  as  of  a  nuhing, 
raigh^  wind ;  and  it  filled  the  room,  where  they  were  sitting. 
And  there  appeared  onto  them  cloven  tongues,  as  of  fire, 
and  sat  upon  each  of  them :  and  they  were  all  filled  with  tlie 
Holy  Ghost,  and  they  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as 
the  Spirit  gave  tbem  ntterance.'  The  things  which  they  spoke 
are  testified  by  those,  who  heard  tbem,  in  these  words :  '  We 
do  bear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of 
God.'  In  this  story  we  have  a  direct  account  of  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apostles  and  their  companions, 
exactly  according  to  the  promise  of  Christ.  We  are  informed, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  became  to  tbem  the  Spirit  of  iaspiration, 
endowing  them  with  the  supernatural  power  of  '  speaking 
with  tongues,'  or  languages  which  they  bad  never  learned,  and 
of  *  speaking'  in  those  languages  '  the  wonderful  works  of 
God.'  Accordingly  we  find  St.  Peter,  on  this  very  occasion, 
addressing  the  assembly,  whom  this  wonderfnl  miracle  had 
eaOed  together, '  with  a  new  spirit,'  with  views  of  the  mission 
of  Christ  altogether  new,  and  with  an  equally  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Nothing  was  more  nn< 
like  bis  former  character  in  all  respects,  except  that  he  was 
before,  as  well  as  now,  a  good  man.  Before,  he  bad  spoken 
and  acted  '  as  a  child :'  he  had  now  become  '  a  man,  and  put 
away  childish  tlungs.' 

Berides,  we  find  him  and  the  other  apostles  immediately 
afterwards  employed,  not  only  in  preaching  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  also  in  performing  wonderfol  miracles,  to-prove  that 
what  tbey  preached  was  the  truth  of  God. 

(2.)  J^etf  teatify  directly,  that  the  Qoapel  which  ihty 
prtached  tooi  revealed  to  them  by  God. 

A  few  proofs  of  this  nature,  out  of  a  great  mnltitad"  irbicb 
can  bo  directly  alleged  from  the  New  Testament,  are  all  Khicb 
Ae  time  will  allow  me  to  recite.  '  In  the  Gospe\,'  g^vs  S*' 
Pan], '  the  righteonsness  of  God  is  revealed  from  faith  to  fnitb- 
*^The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation.'     Ro»nan»  ' 
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coDcerning  mere  uninspired  opinions  ?  '  We  speak  th^.  wis- 
dom of  God  in  a  mystery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom,  which 
God  ordained  before  the  world  unto  our  glory.  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him.  But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit 
Now  we  have  received,  not  the  spirit  which  is  of  the  world, 
but  the  spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  the  things 
which  are  freely  given  us  of  God.  Which  things  also  we 
speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth ;  comparing  spiritual  things 
with  spiritual.'  Or,  as  the  last  phrase  is  rendered  by  Dr. 
Macknight,  explaining  spiritual  things  in  spiritual  wards.  In 
this  passage,  the  things  contained  in  the  Gospel  are  directly 
asserted  to  be  revealed  to  the  apostles  by  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
to  be  '  the  wisdom,  even  the  hidden  wbdom,'  of  God ;  and  to 
be  '  freely  given  unto  them  of  God.'  It  is  also  asserted,  that 
they  had  received  the  Spirit  of  God  for  this  very  end,  viz. 
that  they  might '  know  these  things.'  Finally,  it  is  declared, 
that  Paul  and  his  companions  spoke  these  things  to  others, 
not  in  the  words  devised  by  human  wisdom,  but  in  words 
directly  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  they  thus  ex- 
plained spiritual  things  in  words  which  were  also  spiritual ;  or, 
if  the  common  translation  be  preferred,  '  comparing  the  spiri- 
tual things,'  thus  revealed,  with  other  '  spiritual '  things  re- 
vealed in  the  Old  Testament. 

Again  :  '  T't  a  man  so  account  of  us,  as  of  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  rnd  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.'  1  Cor. 
iii.  1.  '  Ministers  of  Christ,'  here  denote  those  commissioned 
by  Chris,  iw  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  *  Stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God,'  those  who  are  intrusted  by  God  with  his 
own  will  revealed  by  him,  and  otherwise  hidden  from  man- 
kind. 

Again ;  *  I  certify  you  brethren,  that  the  Gospel  which  was 
preached  by  me  was  not  after  man ;'  (that  is,  devised  by  hu- 
man reason ) '  For  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I 
taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  pleased 
God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him  among 
the  heathen,'  or  Gentiles.     Gal.  i.  11,  12,  15,  16. 

Once  more  :  '  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be  spiritual  (that 
b,  a  spiritual  man,  possessing  the  miraculous  power  of  discern- 
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ing  spirits  or  doctrines,)  *  or  a  prophet,  let  him  acknowledge, 
that  the  things  which  I  write  unto  you  are  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord.'  One  would  think,  that  such  as  now  stand  in 
the  place  of  these  spiritual  men  in  the  church,  viz.  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  would  feel  themselves  bound  to  make  the  same 
acknowledgment. 

These  may  serve  instead  of  near  two  hundred  different, 
passages,  in  which,  in  one  manner  and  another,,  St.  Paul  as- 
serts explicitly,  the  inspiration  of  himself  and  his  companions 
in  the  Gospel :  for  these  decide  the  point,  if  any  declarations 
can. 

I  intended  to  have  recited  declarations  to  the  same  purpose 
firom  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  but,  as  the 
time  is  so  far  elapsed,  I  shall  omit  them. 

(3.)  They  declared  the  same  thing  by  styling  the  Oospel 
which  they  preached,  the  Gospel  of  God,  and  of  Christ. 

Quotations,  to  prove  this  fact  cannot  be  necessary  for  such 
as  read  the  New  Testament  I  shall  therefore  only  observe, 
it  proves  directly,  that  this  Gospel  was  revealed  by  God: 
otherwise,  any  otfier  human  production  on  the  same  subject 
might  be  called  the  Gospel  of  God. 

(4.)  Jiu  importance  attached  by  them  to  the  GospeU  is  a 
fuid  declaration  that  it  was  revealed  to  them. 

They  declare,  that  it  is  '  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  every  one  that  believeth;'  '  a  savour  of  life  unto  life;' 
'  able  to  make  men  wise  to  salvation  ;'  '  quick  (or  livikigy)  and 
powerful,*  &c. ;  '  piercing,'  &c. ;  '  a  discemer,'  &c. 

They  declare,  that  Christ '  will  punish  with  an  everlastinff 
destruction  them  that  obey  not  this  Gospel.' 

St  Paul  says,  *  Woe  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel.' 

He  farther  says,  '  If  any  man,  or  if  any  angel,  preach  ano^ 
ther  Gospel'  (that  is,  another  than  this  which  he  preaiched  to 
mankind,)  '  lot  him  be  accursed.' 

He  also  says^  '  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men,'  at  the 
final  day,  *  according  to  this  Gospel.' 

He  says  also,  *  that  God  shall  send'  upon  a  portion  of  man- 
kind '  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie,  that  they 
might  all  be  damned,  because  they  believe  not  the  truth,' 
(that  is,  this  very  Gospel,)  '  but  had  pleasure  in  unrigbteou»- 
ness.' 

St  Peter,  also,  styles  it/  the  word  of  God,'  *  incorruptible 
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seed ;'  pronouDces  it  the  means  of  regeneratioii,  and  eternal 
life;  declares,  that  it 'lives  aud  endures  for  ever;'  and  as- 
serts, that  *  the  angels/  stooping  down,  *  desire  to  look  into  it' 

Let  me  now  ask,  whether  all  or  any  one  of  these  lUiigs 
can  possibly  be  said  concerning  the  mere  opinions  of  men  \ 

(5.)  Th€  apostles  wrought  innumerabk  miraeUs  to  prmm  iks 
truth  of  the  Gospel. 

God  only  can  work  a  miracle,  and  therefore  he  wrought 
these  miracles.  If  the  Gospel  was  not  revealed  to  theapostlesy 
then  it  is  a  mere  collection  of  human  testimonies  and  apiokmst 
and  of  course,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  is  false.  Ac- 
cording to  this  supposition,  then,  God  wrought  miracles  to 
prove  a  mixture  of  false  and  true  human  opinions,  'incapable 
of  being  separated  by  man,  to  be  true.  The  supposition,  that 
God  wrought  miracles  to  prove  the  truth  of  even  just  hmnan 
opinions,  is  absurd.  The  supposition,  that  he  wrought  nira- 
deft  to  support  any  falsehood,  is  blasphemy. 

To  this  evidence  the  apostles  appeal  with  fuH  confidenee. 
The  third  verse  of  the  text  is  such  an  appeal :  *  And  thay  went 
forth,  and  preached  everywhere;  the. Lord  working  iridi 
them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  following.  Am^i.' 
In  the  same  manner  St.  Paul,  Heb.  ii.  3,  4,  says,  *  How  shall 
we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ;  which  at  the  first 
began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us 
by  those  that  heard  him  ?  God  also  bearing  them  witness, 
both  with  signs  and  wonders,  and  divers  miracles,  and  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  his  own  will.'  In  these  two 
passages,  the  sacred  writers  plainly  consider  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  apostles  as  the  testimony  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  to  the  fact,  that  the  Gospel  preached  by  them  was 
dictated  by  God,  and  communicated  by  inspiration. 

(6.)  The  Apostles  spent  their  lives  for  the  OospeL 

It  is  not  here  my  intention  to  dwell  on  what  the  apostles 
either  did  or  suffered.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  they  gave 
up  voluntarily  all  earthly  comforts  and  hopes,  and  imderweiit 
cheerfully  all  the  evils  which  can  betide  human  life,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Gospel.  All  these  things  they  encountered,  solely 
from  confidence  in  Christ,  his  promises,  doctrines,  and  pre- 
cepts, as  the  source  and  the  means  of  eternal  life.  All  theso 
things  they  terminated,  also,  by  quietly  yielding  their  lives  to 
a  violent  and  untimely  death  *  a  death,  which,  together  with 
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their  other  snffermgs,  was  foretold  to  them  by  their  Master. 
Thus  they  *  esteemed  all  things  but  loss,  for  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  for  whom  they  suffered  the  loss  of 
all  things:*  '  Accounting  not  even  their  lives  dear  to  them,  so 
that  they  might  finii  iKeir  conte  iridi-  j«y,  and  the  ministry 
which  they  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God/ 

Now  the  Apostles  knew  whether  Christ  was  what  he  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be,  so  far  as  his  character  was  an  object  of 
human  observation.  Particularly  they  knew  whether  his  pro- 
mises to  them  coDceming  their  life,  their  supemfitural  endow- 
ments, their  inspiration,  and  the  power  of  working  miracles, 
were  fulfilled,  or  not.  If  they  were  not  fulfilled,  they  could 
not  but  know  that  Christ  was  an  impostor ;  and  could  not  have 
fafled  to  give  up  a  cause  from  which  nothing  but  evil  had 
sprung,  or  could  ever  spring.  Their  perseverance  is  therefore 
complete  proof,  that  these  promises  were  all  fulfilled ;  that  ffid 
Holy  Ghost  descended  on  them,  '  guided  them  into  all  the 
tjruth;'  taught  them  all  things,*  pertaining  to  this  subject ;  or, 
in  the  language  of  St.  Peter,  *  pertaining  to  life  and  godli- 
ness ;*  *  brought  to  their  remembrance  all  things  whatsoever 
Christ  had  said  unto  them ;  and  shewed  them  things  to  come.' 
They  have,  therefore,  in  this  manner  proved  that  they  were 
inspired ;  so  inspired  as  to  become  authoritative  teachers  of 
"die  w9I  of  €h)d  concerning  our  salvadon ;  and  as  to  assure  u^, 
that  whatever  they  have  taught  is  true,  and  even  in  so  mo^ 
meDtous  a  case  ib  to  be  beHisved  and  obeyed  with  fibal  safety 
to  our  well-being. 
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hnV  HB      lAlD    UNTO    THEll,  GO    YE    INTO    ALL    THE    WORLD,    IVD 

PREACH  THE  GOSPEL  UNTO   EVERY   CREATURE.      HE  THAT   BELIBT* 

BTRy    AND  18    BAPTIZED,    SHALL    BE    SAVED;    BUT    HE    THAT    BB- 

LIBVETR     NOT*  SHALL    BE    DAMNED.       AND    THEY     WENT     PORTR, 

AND      PREACHED      EVERYWHERE  ;      THE     LORD      WORKING      WITH 

THBMy    AND    CONnHMINO     THE    WORD    WITH     BXONS     POLLOWINO. 

AMBNr 

MARK   XVI.  15,   le,  90. 

In  the  preceding  Discourse,  I  proposed  fi-om  these  words  to 
consider  the  following  subjects : — 

I.  The  fact,  that  the  apostles  actually  preached  the  Gospel 
rf  Christ,  or  were  inspired-: 

II.  The  necessity  of  their  preaching  tlie  Gospel: 

III.  The  things  which  they  preached:  and, 

IV.  The  consequences  of  their  preaching. 

The  first  of  these  heads  I  examined  largely  in  that  Dii- 
course.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  three 
last 

On  the  second,  viz.  The  necessity  of  their  preaching  th§ 
Gospel,  I  make  the  following  observations : — 

Christ,  in  his  discourse  to  the  Apostles,  recorded  John  xyL 
says,  '  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  he  shall  testify  of  me. 
And  ye  also  shall  bear  witness.'  This  testimony  they  accord- 
ingly gave  to  the  Messiahship,  and  universal  chsuracter  of  their 
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Kaster,  in  tbeir  oral-preaching,  their  writings,  their  miracks^ 
and  their  lives.  All  these  they  nnifonnly  attributed  to  Aim. 
Tbeir  doctrines  and  precepts  they  decbured  to  be  derived  from 
bis  instractions  and  the  inspiration  of  bis  Spirit,  tbeir  miracles 
from  bis  power,  and  tbeir  holiness  from  Us  grace,  all  commn- 
nicated  by  tfie  same  divine  agent  In  bis  name,  and  under 
the '  authority  of  a  commission  given  by  him,  they  preached, 
wrote,  and  acted,  as  the  propagators  of  the  Grospel  and  the 
builders  of  the  church.  Thus  every  thing  which  diey  said  or 
did  was  a  testimony  borne  to  Christ 

That  this  testimony  should  be  thus  borne  by  the  Apostles, 
was  necessary  in  the  divine  economy  of  redemption, 

1«  Because  the  apostles  had  heea  with  Christ  from  the 
beginning. 

It  has  doubtless  been  observed  by  Aose  who  hear  me,  that 
I  have  all  along  mentioned  the  i^stles  as  if*  alone  concerned 
in  tins  business.  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  remark,  that 
under  this  name  I  mean  here  to  include  their  inspired  coad- 
jutors also. 

The  reason  which  I  have  now  alleged  is  given  by  Christ 
himself,  and  is  recited  in  bis  own  words,  John  xvL  27,  *  And 
ye  shall  bear  witness  also,  because  ye  have  been  with  me  ftt>m 
the  beginning.' 

T%e  importance  of  this  reason  w31  be  manifest  if  we  consi- 
der the  nature  of  a  great  part  of  the  testimony  which  the 
Apostles  have  given  concerning  the  Redeemer.  This  is  com- 
posed partly  of  facts,  andpartiy  of  discourses,  at  both  of  which 
they  were  present  and  to  which  they  were,  of  course,  eye  and 
ear  witnesses.  The  only  decisive  human  evidence  concerning 
facta  is  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  customarily  called  experi- 
ence. TUs,  wherever  it  exists  in  its  perfectbn,  is  universaHy 
aokaowleged  to  be  decisive.  In  it  aH  other  human  evidence 
cMeernli^  fSicts  is  supposed  to  terminate,  and,  whenever  it  is 
TaUd,  actually  terminates.  If,  then,  human  testimony  were  to 
be  pven  to  the  mission,  character,  and  doctrines  of  Christ,  it 
imist  be  indispensable  that  it  should  rest  on  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence. No  other  persons  coidd  be  valid  witnesses  of  the  life 
and  miracles  of  Christ  but  tiiose  itho  saw  them,  nor  of  his 
diaeourses  but  these  who  beard  theoL  Accordingly,  St  Paul, 
tbougfa  an  incontrovertible  witness  to  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Ooipel  in  many  respects,  was  not  employed  to  write  a  Ustoiy 
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of  the  Redeemer ;  while  Lake  and  Mark,  thou^  not  ^osdei, 
were  msidfi  his  historians  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  beeanae,  as 
St  Luke  says  of  himself,  *  they  had  perfect  understanding  of 
all  things  from  the  very  first/ 

It  is  true  that  God  could,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  have  dis- 
closed every  one  of  the  thiogs  recorded  in  his  Gospels  to  any 
other  person,  by  an  original  revelation.  It  is  not,  boweveri 
the  way  established  in  the  Divine  proceedings  to  furnish  mi- 
raculous communications,  where  they  are  not  plainly  neces- 
sary, or  miraculous  evidence,  where  evidence  derived  finom 
other  sources  is  sufficient.  Besides,  there  would  have  hc;en  a 
serious  imperfection  attending  any  such  revelation,  if  the  facly 
revealed  had  been  unattested  by  those  in  whose  presence  they 
took  place.  The  mind  would  instmctively  have  asked,  wlgf 
none  of  those  who  were  present  had  testified  their  existence, 
and  why  no  record,  no  valid  trace  of  them,  had  been  conveyed 
down  from  the  beginning  1  It  must,  I  think,  have  been  im- 
passible, or  at  least  very  difficult,  to  answer  these  questiojos 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  mind  by  which  they  were 
proposed. 

The  importance  of  this  evidence  in  the  case  before  us  can- 
not but  be  manifest  to  every  one  accustomed  to  investigationa 
of  this  nature,  and  peculiarly  to  such  as  have  been  conversant 
with  debates  concerning  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel. 
Every  such  person  knows  that,  among  the  arguments  on  thia 
subject,  that  which  is  derived  from  the  impossibility  of  the 
apostles  being  deceived  with  respect  to  the  great  facts  which 
are  the  basis  of  the  Gospel,  as  having  been  eye  and  ear  wit- 
nesses, and  witnesses  competent  and  unexceptionable,  has 
ever  holden  a  primary  place.  Every  man  versed  in  this  sub- 
ject knows  this  to  be  an  argument  which  infidels  have  never 
been  able  to  obviate,  and  which,  after  the  efibrts  of  two  can- 
turies,  as  well  as  all  those  made  in  ancient  times,  remains  im- 
moveable, and  beaten  in  vain  by  the  billows  of  opposition. 

2.  Because  the  apostles  survived  the  ascension  of  Chri$U 

From  this  circumstance  many  advantages  were  derived  of 
very  great  importance.  Had  Christ  written  the  whole  Gospel, 
that  is,  all  which  he  can  be  supposed  to  have  written,  and  writ- 
ten it  at  the  only  time  when  he  can  reasonably  be  imagined  to 
have  written  it,  not  a  small,  nor  unimportant,  part  o!  the  tbin|p 
pertaining  to  his  own  historv  and  discourses,  as  we  now  find 
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them  in  the  Gospeb  properly  so  called,  muit  hav9  h§m  lost  to 
ike  wmrU. '  The  accoont  miut»  I  think,  have  been  closed  an- 
tecedently to  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Sapper ;  for,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  celebration  of  the  passover  preced- 
ing^ it,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  opportunity  of  writ- 
ings at  alL  Of  coarse,  the  celebration  of  this  passover,  the 
institatbn  of  the  eacharist,  his  washing  the  disciples*  feet,  and 
his  instmctions  on  tfiat  occasion,  his  consolatory  discourses. 
Us  intercessory  prayer,  his  agony  in  the  garden,  Ihe  treacheiy 
of  Judas,  his  trial,  condemnation,  death,  and  burial,  his  re- 
surrection, his  subsequent  appearance  to  his  disciples,  and  his 
final  ascension  to  the  hearens,  together  with  all  the  things 
coimeeted  widi  them,  could  have  found  no  place  in  the  Gos- 
peL  But  tfiese  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  objects  of  our 
faith,  die  means  of  our  instruction,  and  the  rules  of  our  duty. 
I  need  not  observe,  that  these  also  are  objects  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  every  man  who  reads  the  Gospel,  essential 
parts  of  Ae  dispensation,  without  which  the  system  would  be 
broken  and  lame,  without  which  the  most  important  inquiries 
of  the  mind  could  never  be  satisfied,  and  without  which  the 
diief  wants  of  the  probationer  for  eternal  life  could  never  be 
siqpplied. 

Fnrtter:  Christ  uttered  a  number  id  predieiiaiUp  which 
were  not  fidfiOed  daring  his  life,  nor  intended  to  be ;  but  which, 
aeeording  to  the  nature  of  lus  declarations,  were  to  be  fvlr 
fitted  aoom  afler  hts  ascetmtuu  Among  these,  were  his  pro- 
phecies concerning  the  descent  of  die  Holy  Ghost  at  the  day 
of  Penteeost,  die  success  of  the  aposdes  in  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel, die  miracles  which  they  were  to  accomplish,  the  soflerings 
winch  they  were  to  undergo,  and  the  extensive  establishment 
of  the  chmch  by  dieir  jveacfaing  among  the  nations  of  men. 
AD  these  prophecies  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  mind  of 
every  reader  would  nnavoidably  dftnand  an  account  of  their 
fnlElmenL  Had  no  sndi  accoont  been  given,  (as,  if  the  Groai> 
pel  had  been  finisbed  by  Christ,  nwsthave  been  tbeiact,;  the 
omission  would  have  been  pereeived  by  every  reader  to  be  as 
unhappy  chasm  in  the  Instory  of  the  dnirch,  which  wMag 
conld  snceessfnOy  ffll  np,  and  aboat  which  ikae  woold  aaw 
arisen  many  doubts,  perplexities,  and  dastintaes. 

The  Ckrieiim  mdiaiM  was  adufUd  m  a  rna— fimiiiiiisa 
of  the  reeurrecikm  ef  Ckriti  jrwm  ilu  deed.    The  oal v 
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ooDcerning  it  which  we  find  given  by  Christ,  is  contained  io 
his  answer  to  the  Pharisees,  when  they  asked  him,  why  his 
disciples  did  not  fast^  as  did  their  own  disciples,  and  those  of 
John  the  Baptbl ;  *  The  children  of  the  bride-chamber  cannot 
fast  while  the  bridegroom  is  with  them :  but  the  days  come, 
when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away;  then  shall  they 
fast.'  Christ  was  taken  away  on  the  evening  preceding  the 
seventh  day,  or  Jewish  sabbath,  and  dming  the  whole  of  that 
day  lay  buried  in  the  tomb.  On  this  day,  then,  he  declares 
they  should  fast;  and  in  this  declaration  indicates  that  the 
Jewish  sabbath  should  then  come  to  an  end,  so  far  as  the  day 
was  concerned  on  which  it  was  celebrated.  The  sabbath  is  a 
festivalf  not  a  fast ;  a  day  of  joy  only,  and  not  of  sorrow. 
When,  therefore,  Christ  declared  that  the  seventh  day  shoold 
be  a  day  of  fasting  to  his  immediate  disciples,  he  may  fairiy  be 
considered  as  iadicating  that  this  day  should  no  longer  be  a 
l^abbath  to  them.  »' 

In  conformity  to  thb  indication,  the  apostles  introduced 
the  first  day  to  Christians  for  their  future  observance  as  the 
sabbath  by  their  own  adoption  of  it  in  their  religious  practice. 
In  this  manner,  principally,  is  it  announced  to  us  in  their 
writings,  as  the  proper  sabbath  for  all  the  followers  of  the  Re- 
deemer. On  the  wisdom  displayed  in  this  manner  of  introduc- 
ing the  Christian  sabbath,  1  design  to  discourse  more  particu- 
larly hereafter.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  at  the  present  time, 
that,  had  Christ  completed  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
this  manner  of  introducing  the  sabbath  could  have  taken  place, 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  account  of  it  could  not  have  been 
given. 

Finally :  The  whole  history  of  the  church,  contained  in  the 
Aicts  of  the  Apostles,  would,  in  this  case,  have  been  lost  to  the 
Christian  world.  No  part  of  the  word  of  God  is,  in  many 
lespects,  more  filled  with  instruction  or  consolation  than  this 
oook.  The  doctrines  which  it  contains  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance for  their  wisdom,  the  precepts  for  their  plainness 
and  excellence,  the  examples  for  their  number,  their  variety, 
and  their  adaption  to  the  different  circumstances  and  charac- 
ters of  Christians.  The  history  of  this  book,  also,  is  of  the 
greatest  value  fbr  its  edifying  and  instructive  nature,  for  the 
satisfaction  which  it  furnishes  concerning  the  state  of  the 
church  at  that  interesting  period,  for  the  life,  sufferings,  and 
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deUyenuioes,  the  preacliiiig  and  raccess  of  tbe  apostlas,  the 
opposition  wbicb  they  met,  and  the  oanset  which  prodoced  it ; 
the  snfferings,  patience,  and  penevenuice,  the  errors  and 
faults,  of  the  first  converts ;  the  progress  of  Christianity  and 
the  extension  of  the  church ;  together  with  a  mnltitnde  of 
other  things  interwoven  with  these.  How  nsefnl,  how  neces- 
sary these  things  are,  to  instruct,  edify,  and  comfort  every 
Christian,  'particularly  every  minister,  I  need  not  explain ; 
nor  need  I  observe,  diat  in  a  Gospel  written  by  our  Saviour 
they  could  have  had  no  place. 

3.  JBecmiM  it  was  necessary ,  thai  the  immediate  foBowere 
rf  Christ  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity  should  be  clearly 
seen  to  be  commissioned  of  God. 

It  wfll  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  a  body  of  men,  so 
small,  so  uneducated,  so  humble,  so  unfriended  as  the  apostles 
and  their  companions  were,  must  have  wholly  failed  of  spread- 
ing the  Gospel  through  the  world  by  any  eflforts  which  they 
could  have  made,  independently  of  peculiar  assistance  firom 
heaven.  Let  us  inquire,  then,  what  was  the  assistance,  which 
they  needed  ?  Was  it  the  gift  of  speaking  with  tongues  t 
What  purpose  would  this  have  answered,  if  their  minds  had 
been  ignorant  concerning  what  they  were  to  speak,  or  whether 
that  which  they  were  about  to  speak  was  the  will  of  God,  and 
justly  demanded  the  faith  and  obedience  of  their  hearers* 
Was  it  the  power  of  working  miracles?  For  what  purpose 
were  their  miracles  to  be  wrought?  For  what  purpose  could 
they  be  wrought  ^  Plainly  for  no  other,  but  to  prove  that  that 
which  was  spoken  by  those  who  wrought  them  was  true.  But 
if  they  were  not  insjHred,  that  which  they  uttered  was,  and 
could  at  the  best  be,  no  other  than  the  opinions  and  the  re- 
membrance of  honest  men.  Of  course,  it  must  necessarily  be 
partially  false.  Their  miracles,  therefore,  would  be  wrought 
to  prove  the  truth  of  falsehood ;  and  God,  if  they  actually 
wrought  miracles,  would  set  his  seal  to  this  falsehood,  and 
employ  his  power  to  deceive  their  hearers.  To  refute  this 
blasphemous  opinion  certainly  cannot  be  necessary. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  no  assistance  could  be  given  to  them, 
short  of  inspiration,  which  would  at  all  qualify  them  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  erection  of  Chrisfs  lungdom 
in  the  world.  The  sole  end  of  all  other  miraculous  poweii, 
so  far  as  their  commission  and  their  employment  were  con- 
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oernad,  wan  eridently  to  prove  them  inspired  witk  a  kaoir* 
ledge  of  the  divine  will  concerning  th^  salvation  of  men,  and 
sent  to  declare  it  to  their  fellow-men.  Independently  of  this 
great  puopose,  their  sopematural  powers  were  of  no  other 
use,  except  to  amnse  and  astonish  mankind. 

In  exact  accordance  with  this  scheme,  St.  Paid,  in  1  CSor 
xiL  asserts  directly  the  inspiration  of  himself  and  hie  com- 
panions in  the  ministry;  and  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  de* 
elares  the  superiority  of  it  to  all  other  supernatural  endowments 
for  the  edification  of  the  church.  '  To  one,'  he  says,  '  is  given 
by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisd<»n ;  to  another,  the  word  of 
knowledge;  by  the  same  Spirit.  To  another,  faith;  to 
another,  gifts  of  healing;  to  another,  to  the  woriung  of 
miracles;  to  another,  the  discerning  of  spirits,*  or  doctrines.  In 
the  81st  verse  he  directs  them  to  '  covet  earnestly  the  best  giAs.' 
In  the  39th  verse  of  the  xivth  chapter,  he  says,  *  Wherefore, 
brethren,  covet  to  prophesy,'  that  is,  to  declare  the  will  of  God 
by  inspiration,  *  and  forbid  not  to  speak  with  tongues.  Grreater,' 
he  says, 'is  he  that  prophesieth,  than  he  that  speakethwith 
tongues.*  And  again,  *  Now,  brethren,  if  I  come  unto  you 
speaking  with  tongues,  what  shall  I  profit  you,  except  I  riiall 
speak  to  you  either  by  revelation,  or  by  knowledge,  or  by 
prophesying,  or  by  doctrine?'  All  these  are  only  different 
words  to  express  that  inspiration  by  which  they  either  origi- 
nally received,  or  unerringly  understood,  proposed,  explained, 
or  enforced,  divine  truth.  Without  this,  he  declares  expressly, 
that  he  should  not  profit  the  church  in  its  spiritual  concerns 
at  all.  Accordingly,  after  having  directed  them  to  '  covet 
earnestly  the  best  gifts,'  he  farther  directs  them  to  *  covet  tbd 
gift  of  prophesying,  and  not  forbid  speaking  with  tongues:' 
as  much  as  to  say,  covet  to  receive  from  God,  by  revelation, 
divine  truth,  and  the  gifts  of  unerringly  explaining,  declaring, 
and  enforcing  it  to  others,  as  being  things  of  supreme  im- 
portance and  usefulness ;  at  the  same  time,  forbid  not  to  speak 
with  tongues,  .as  being  an  endowment  really,  though  very 
snbordinately,  useful. 

From  these  passages  I  think  it  b  unanswerably  evident, 
that  a  revelation,  such  as  Dr.  Priestley,  without  meaning,  calls 
particular^  existed  in  a  standing  manner  in  the  minds  of  the 
apostles  and  their  companions ;  in  the  latter,  to  direct  them 
in  their  preaching ;  in  the  fornur,  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
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the  «I31  move  iaqporttnt  oae  of  eoouttttiiig  the  wovd  of  Ood 
to  writiiig,  for  the  instruction  of  all  suoceediiig  generatioDi. 
So  esEteimTe  and  cdounon  was  this  revelation,  as  to  be  inade 
the  proper  subject  of  a  system  of  directions  from  St  Paul  U> 
the  Corinthian  church ;  a  thbg  wholly  inexplicable,  if  this  fact 
hadnirt  existed. 

From  these  observations  it  is  plain,  that  without  inspiration 
uH  the  other  supernatural  endowments  of  the  apostles  must* 
if  gEfen,  have  been  given  to  no  valuable  end ;  that,  on  the 
eontnry,  they  would  only  have  served  to  establish  falsehood 
and  delusioa;  and  that,  unless  they  were  inquired,  it  may 
certainly  be  concluded  that  they  were  in  no  other  respect 
supematurally  endowed.  Their  inspiration,  therefore,  was 
alMolotely  necessary  to  prove  their  commissioii  to  be  from 
God. 

If  it  had  not  been  made  evident  that  tlie  Apostles  were 
comnrisaioned  from  Grod,  this  fact  must,  I  think,  have  been 
fiitid  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  In  this  case,  although  we 
might  have  acknowledged  Christ  to  be  a  divine  missionary; 
yet  we  should  naturally  and  unanswerably  have  said.  What 
authority  did  these  men  possess  to  transmit  his  instructions 
and  precepts  to  us?  What  proof  have  we  that  they  under- 
stood them,  remembered  them,  or  expressed  them  with  cor- 
rectness and  certainty?  Why  are  we  bound  to  regard  what 
tigjf  have  said,  any  more  than  the  numerous  gospels  written 
by  others?  Christ  wrote  notlung.  Had  he  intended  tore*- 
qmm  onr  finth  and  obedience  to  his  precepts,  he  would  un* 
doubtedly  have  taken  effectual  care  that  we  should  receive 
them  in  such  a  manner,  and  from  such  persons,  as  would  as- 
sure us  that  they  were  Us,  and  only  his. 

To  flct,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  the  inspiration  of  the 
apoedes  furnishes  a  proof  that  they  were  rommissioniMl  from 
God,  which  is  additional  to  the  pro<^  given  to  those  who 
heard  them  preach.  In  their  writings  they  have  Idft  on  re* 
cord  a  number  of  important  {nophedes.  Several  of  these 
have  been  remarkably  fiilfiUed.  and  others  are  daily  receiving 
their  frilfilment.  In  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  we 
have  a  direct  proof  of  their  inspiratioii,  and  consequent^ 
of  their  divine  commission,  which  is  imaoveable,  and  which 
could  not.  in  the  same  degree,  be  diseamed  bj  Aeir  fos* 
temporaries. 
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4.  jftwoicft  many  pnadwn  were  meeaary  for  $mA  m 
txUnrive  ntMUhnuni  pf  tht  ckureh  om  that  wUA  achudlf 
ioek  p(ao§^  ike  great  body  of  whom  needed,  for  a  time,  to 
'mteiaim  ike  same  character. 

.  On  this  subject  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwelL  If  the 
preceding  arguments  be  allowed  to  prove  the  point  for  wlnok 
tbey  were  dleged,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  also  conceded,  tktt 
inspiration  was  as  necessary  for  some,  at  least,  of  those  who 
preached  in  one  place,  as  for  any  who  preached  in  another.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  this  is  preying  too  much,  and 
aU^^  inspiration  in  a  wider  extent  than  has  hitherto  hesa 
pretended. 

To  prevent  any  misconceptions  on  this  point,  I  ^riU  staia 
my  own  views  of  this  subject  a  little  more  particularly  than  I 
have  hitherto  done.  The  inspiration  of  the  apostles  I  suppose 
to  have  consisted  in  die  following  things : — 

(1.)  That  they  received  immediately  from  Qod  every  part 
of  the  Christian  dispensation  which  they  did  not  know  by  odier 
means. 

(2.)  That  in  the  same  manner  they  were  furnished  wiA  a 
foreknowledge  of  future  events. 

(8.)  That  in  things  which  they  did  otherwise  know  partially, 
the  deficiences  of  their  knowledge  were  in  the  same  manner 
supplied. 

(4)  lliat  those  things  which  they  had  once  known,  and 
which  were  parts  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  were  by 
divine  power  brought  distinctly  and  fully  to  their  remem> 
brance. 

(5.)  That  they  were  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
selection  of  just  such  things,  and  such  only,  and  to  precisely 
such  a  manner  of  exhibiting  them,  as  should  be  true,  just, 
most  useful  to  mankind,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  divine 
wisdom. 

(6.)  That  each  one  was  left  so  far  to  his  own  manner  of 
writing  or  speaking,  as  that  the  style  was  strictly  his  own ; 
and  yet  that  the  phraseology  used  by  him  in  this  very  style 
was  so  directed  and  controlled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  lead 
him  to  the  most  exact  and  useful  exhibition  of  divine  truth  ; 
his  own  words  being,  in  this  important  sense,  words  not  de» 
vise^  by  human  wisdom,  but  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost; 
aoo. 
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(70  That  each  inspired  man  was,  as  to  UspreaoliiBf  or  his 
wiitiBg;  absohitdly  preserred  from  eiror. 

All  diese  particnlaTs  cannot  be  applied  in  the  same  degree, 
and  some  of  them  cannot  be  applied  at  all,  to  off  the  inspired 
preachers.  But,  in  my  own  view,  every  such  preacher  en-. 
joyed  the  benefits  of  inspiration  so  far  as  he  needed  them  to 
enable  him  to  preach  the  GrcMipel  truly  and  usefully  to  man- 
kind ;  so  far  as  to  preserve  him  from^folse  narratives,  erroneous 
doetrineSy  and  unsound  or  useless  precepts.  That  this  was 
equally  necessary  for  every  preacher  before  the  written  canon 
tenished  mankind  with  an  unerring  standard,  with  which  they 
mij^t  compare  the  things  which  were  preached  to  them,  so  as 
to  determine  dieir  soundness  or  unsoundness,  will,  I  suppose, 
be  granted  by  all  those  who  acknowledge  the  necessity  <^inr 
spiratioB  to  any  preaidier. 

5.  Becauae  it  was  necestary  thai  Christ  should  <g)pear 
fo  act  and  to  conirmd  ths  affairs  of  his  church  cftsr  his 
asesmsitm. 

The    apostles    preached,    wrought   miracles,  spoke   with 
tongues,  and  executed  all  the  parts  of  their  ministiy  under 
the  authority,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  power  of  Christ.    *  In 
tlie  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  I  command  thee  to 
9mae  and  walk.*    *  .£neas,  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole.' 
*  Christ,  having  received  the  promise  of  the  Father,  hath  shed 
^orth  this,  which  ye  see,  and  hear.'    '  If  Christ  be  not  risen, 
"ttien  is  our  preacUng  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain.'    '  I 
do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthening  me.'    '  Paul, 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.'    This  is  the  language  which,  in 
■ubitance,  the  apostles  use  on  every  occasion  when  the  subject 
comes  into  view.    At  the  same  time,  they  inform  us  that  their 
commission  was  given  them  by  Christ ;  and  that  in  his  name, 
and  by  his  mission,' and  in  no  sense  of  themselves,  they  went 
forth  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  evince  its  divine  origin  by 
miraicles.     The  power  by  which  they  acted  in  all  their  won- 
derful works,  the  wisdom  which'  they  preached,  and  the  grace 
by  which  they  were  sanctified  and  sustained,  they  ascribe 
vpholly  to  him.    Beyond  this,  they  declare,  that  while  he  re- 
tided  in  this  world  be  promised  fliem  all  these  things,  and  that 
ke  continually  and  exactly  fulfilled  this  promise.    His  pre- 
tence with  them  on  various  occasions, 
landed  by  their  circumstances,  and  his 
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behalf,  wfaoiever  it  was  jieeessary,  they  testify  in  the  amplest 
and  most  decisive  manner.  Thus,  in  every  thing  wliich  tbey 
taught  or  did,  he  is  the  fountain  whence  every  stream  pro- 
eoeded.  He,  according  to  their  own  declarations,  is  the  agent, 
and  they  are  merely  instraments  in  his  hand. 

Bnt  this  agency  of  Christ  on  earth  after  he  had  ascended  to 
the  heavens,  is  a  most  important,  indispensable,  and  gtorioms 
part  of  his  character;  important  and  indispensable  to  man> 
kind,  and  glorions  to  himself.  Evidence  is  furnished  by  it  fo 
prove,  fliat  he  is  in  all  places,  and  beholds  ail  things ;  that  be 
is  faidifnl  to  perform  every  thing  which  he  has  pronused,  asd 
able  to  do  every  thing  which  Christians  need ;  which  no  Uni- 
tarian, hitherto,  has  had  sufficient  ingenuity  to  answer,  or 
»roid.  We  see  him  actually  exemplifying  in  his  conduct  aH 
these  things  to  his  early  followers,  and  are  therefore  certainly 
assured  that,  so  for  as  our  necessities  require,  he  will  substan- 
tially exhibit  them  to  us.  Christians  in  all  ages  succeeding 
that  of  the  apostles,  are  here  furnished  with  the  strongest 
proofs,  that  he  possesses  all  those  attributes  on  which  their 
hope  may  most  securely  repose,  and  the  most  lively  incitnnents 
to  centre  in  him  their  evangelical  confidence. 

0.  Because  the  Gospel,  in  its  present  form,  is  far  mors 
usrful  to  mankind  than  if  it  had  been  written  by  one  person, 
on  one  occasion,  and  in  one  manner. 

By  the  Gospel,  here,  I  mean  the  whole  New  Testionent. 
Christ,  I  acknowledge,  could  have  written  it,  if  he  had  pleased, 
m  the  very  form,  nay,  in  the  very  words,  in  which  it  is  now 
written.  But  it  would  have  been  a  plain  and  gross  absurdity 
for  Christ  to  have  written  a  history,  such  as  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  or  such  as  that  of  the  events  immediately  preceding 
and  succeeding  his  own  death,  concerning  facts  which  had  not 
yet  happened ;  or  epistles  to  churches  not  yet  in  being,  con- 
cerning business,  duties,  and  dangers  of  which  no  vestige  had 
hitherto  appeared  to  have  existed.  It  is  not,  therefore,  irre- 
verent or  improper  to  say,  that  Christ  could  not,  so  far  as  we 
can  conceive,  have  written  the  New  Testament  in  its  present 
form,  without  palpable  improprieties  interwoven  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  work. 

In  its  present  form,  the  Gospel  is  far  more  useful,  than  it 
weiild  have  been,  if  written  in  the  manner  which  I  have  sup- 
posed, in  many  respects.    It  is  in  a  much  greater  degree  ooni- 
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paaad  otfimt^;  vnloH^  indeed,  tlie«MM  &cti  had  hMin  coai* 
mraicalid  in  jwediotioiis.  lo  the  hUiaricql  form  k  whkh 
tbey  now  appetr,  they  are  muoh  moie  easily  and  straagly  rea- 
liaedy  more  readily  believed,  more  capable  of  being  wbstaati- 
ated  by  eTidence,  and  more  [>owerfidly  felt»  tbaa  if  tbey  had 
been  only  pnredicted.  The  ^i$ile9  are  alflo»  in  a  great  pro- 
portion of  instances,  written  on  subjects  of  real  business,  and 
for  thai  reason  are  more  easily  pro?ed  to  be  genuine,  are  far 
more  intaresting  and  far  more  instructive  than  would  other- 
wise hare  been  possible.  Their  different  dates  continue  the 
indubitable  history  of  the  church  through  a  considerable  period, 
and  furnish  us  with  a  number  of  very  important  facts  which 
we  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  Their  direction  to  churches  in 
different  countries  presents  to  us,  also,  with  tfie  extension  and 
state  of  the  church  in  different  parts  of  the  world  at  thbt  time. 
The  business  concerning  which  they  were  written,  occasions  a 
display  of  the  difficulties,,  doubts,  errors,  temptations,  contro- 
▼ersies,  and  backslidings — ^the  faith,  comforts,  hopes,  repen- 
tance,, brotherly  love,  piety,  and  general  excellence  of  the 
GhiistiaBs  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  These  are  the  pe- 
culiarly interesting  circumstances  of  aU  other  Christians.  The 
instructions,  therefore,  the  exhortation^  commands,  reproofs, 
encomragements,  and  consolations  addressed  to  these  churches, 
are  to  all  other  Christians,  as  to  them,  the  very  best  means  of 
reformation,  improvement,  and  comfort. 

The  examples  of  the  Apostles,  which  in  a  Gospel  completed 
by  Christ  cenld  not  have  been  recorded,  are  among  the  most 
edi^ring  as  well  as  most  interesting  parts  of  the  sacred  canon. 

The  variety  of  form  and  manner  now  introduced  into  the 
New  Testament,  is  attended  with  peculiar  advantages.  It 
renders  the  Scriptures  far  more  ji&oniijr.  A  greater  number 
of  penons  will  read  them.  All  who  read  them  will  read  them 
oAener,  mid  will  more  deeply  feel  their  contents.  It  rendeirs 
them  far  more  instructive.  In  consequence  of  the  various  ap- 
plication of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  to  so  many  different 
concerns  of  mankind,  clearer  views  are  given  of  their  extent 
and  eomprdbensivejiess.  By  a  comparison  also  of  the  different 
passages  thus  written  with  each  other,  as  they  are  thus  written 
with  a  various  reference  and  application,  new  troths  are  obvi- 
ously as  well  as  certainly  inferred  from  them,  almost  withopt 
any  limitatioQ  of  their  number.    The  troths  also  which  are 
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Aqs  idferrod  are  ahraya  important,  and  firaqnently  of  Toy 
great  importance.  By  this  variety  of  manner,  afqpIioatioB, 
and  inference,  the  Scriptorefl  are  always  new,  improving,  and 
deligfatfol,  and  exhibit  incontrovertible  evidence  of  divine  wis- 
dom in  the  manner  in  which  God  has  directed  them  to  be 
written,  as  well  as  in  die  wonderful  and  glorious  things  which 
they  contain. 

I  have  now  finished  thb  interesting  head  of  my  Discourse, 
and  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  remaining 
ones,  which,  respecting  subjects  generally  understood,  will  de- 
mand our  attention  but  a  few  moments. 

The  Third  subfect  prapoted  vhxs  the  Things   which  the 
Apostles  precuhed. 
On  this  I  observe, 

1.  The  apostles  have  written  the  whole  New  Testament, 
both  the  things  which  were  said  and  done  by  Christ,  and  the 
things  which  were  said  and  done  by  themselves. 

2.  They  have  either  originally  communicated,  or 
explained,  many  doctrines  and  precepts  which  were 
omitted  or  partially  communicated  by  Christ. 

Among  these  I  select  the  following : — 

The  connection  which  runs  through  the  whole  system  of 
Redemption ;  the  Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and  Christian  dispen- 
sations ;  their  mutual  dependence ;  the  absolute  dependence  of 
all  on  Christ ;  and  the  sameness  of  the  manner  and  principles 
of  salvation  in  all ;  the  extent  of  the  curse,  and  the  unhappy 
efficacy  of  the  apostasy  of  our  first  parents ;  the  parallelism 
between  the  first  and  second  Adam,  and  between  the  ruin  and 
recovery  of  mankind ;  the  imperfection  oi  the  Sinaitic  cove- 
nant; the  superior  glory  and  blessings  of  the  covenant  of 
grace;  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  formed  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedek ;  his  government  of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church ;  his  intercession  in  bobalf  of  his  followers  before 
the  throne  of  God ;  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  Abraham 
and  to  the  Israelites ;  justification  by  the  grace  of  God  through 
faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  founded  on  that  righteous- 
ness as  its  meritorious  cause  ;  the  sameness  of  Abraham's  jus- 
tification with  that  of  all  other  saints,  both  before  and  after 
the  coming  of  Christ ;  the  sameness  of  the  religion  of  the 
Old  and  New  .Testament ;  the  extension  of  the  mediation  of 
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Cbrist^  not  only  to  the  Jews  but  to  all  mankind ;  the  nature  of 
evangefieal  £uth;  the  nature  of  evangelical  love;  the  pro- 
gressive sanctification  of  Christians  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the 
difficulties  of  the  Christian  warfare,  and  the  strode  between 
sin  and  holiness  in  the  sanctified  mind ;  the  nature  and  cir- 
cnmstanees  of  the  resurrection ;  the  process  of  the  final  judg- 
ment ;  the  conflagration  of  the  earth  and  visible  heavens ;  the 
worship  rendered  to  Christ  in  the  heavenly  world ;  and  his 
peculiar  agency  in  administering  to  his  followers  the  happiness 
of  a  glorious  immortality.  These,  together  with  a  train  of  im- 
portant prophecies  concerning  the  afiairs  of  the  church 
throughout  every  age  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  apos- 
tles have  added  to  the  other  contents  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
more  perfectly  explained  them  to  mankind. 

IV.  The  consequences  of  their  preaching, 

1.  The  apoetlet  and  their  converts  were  furiousfy  perse* 
cuted  soon  after  they  had  begun  to  preadi  the  Oospel,  pa:r- 
ticularly  by  the  Jews,  and  not  long  after  by  the  GentUes 
also,. 

.  This  subject  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  discussion  Irom 
me.  It  is  extensively  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
largely  insisted  on  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

2.  The  apostles  preached  the  Gospel  with  wonderful  sue- 
<:ess. 

Beside  the  many  thousand  converts  whom  they  made 
among  the  Jews,  they  spread  the  Gospel  from  Hindoostan  to 
Gaul,  and  planted  churches  throughout  a  great  part  of  4he 
Roman  empire,  in  Persia,  Hindoostan,  and  several  other  coun- 
tries. The  number  of  their  disciples  in  these  extensive  re- 
gions was  immensely  great,  and  this  vast  wilderness  was  made . 
to  blossom  as  the  garden  of  God. 

Exclusively  of  the  residence  of  Christ  in  the  world,  no- 
thing has  ever  taken  place  among  mankind  so  wonderful  and 
glorious  as  this  event;  nothing  more  unlike  the  ordinary 
progress  of  things,  nothing  more  declarative  of  the  presence 
and  agency  of  God,  nothing  more  evincive  of  the  reality  of 
Revelation.  Whether  we  consider  the  religion  to  which  man- 
kind were  converted,  the  difficulty  of  producing  a  real  re- 
formation in  the  human  heart,  the  original  character  of  the 
converts,  the  bigotry  of  the  Jews,  the  ignorance  and  wicked- 
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II9M  of  the  Geiniiktf,  Iho  Tastness,  uniformityy  and  cndhiiiD; 
nature  of  the  change,  or  the  seemiiig  insignificaoce  of  the  in- 
stromeots  by  which  it  was  brongfat,  &heniieQ,  pnblicaDi,  aad 
tent^makers,  few,  feeble,  friendless,  despised,  persecated,  and, 
10  man;  instances,  put  to  a  violent  death,  we  are  astonished 
and  lost  A  thorough  discussion  of  the  importance  of  this 
fact,  the  succeM  of  the  Gospel,  might  easily  and  usefully  fill 
a  Tolume,  but  cannot  be  pursued  at  the  present  time.  It 
has  been  a  theme  of  exultation  and  joy  to  all  succeeding  ages 
of  the  church,  and,  as  we  have  the  best  reason  to.  conclude, 
of  peculiar  wonder  and  transport  in  the  world  above. 

The  evidence  which  it  famishes  to  the  divine  origin  of  die 
Gospel  is  immoveable,  and  has  accordingly  been  always  in- 
sisted on  by  Christians  with  superiority  and  triumph.  Infidels 
have  laboured  to  diminish  and  obscure  it  with  extreme  earnest- 
ness and  assiduity,  but  they  have  laboured  in  vain.  Gibbon, 
particularly,  with  much  art,  a  malignant  hostility  to  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  and  the  most  strenuous  exertion  of  his  talents, 
has  struggled  hard  to  account  for  Ais  event  by  assigning  it 
to  other  causes  than  the  true  one.  The  real  effect  of  his  la- 
bours has,  however,  been  to  leave  the  evidence  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  aposdes  more  clear,  more  convincing,  and  m(n« 
unexceptionable,  than  it  was  before. 
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ORIGIN,  OFFICE,  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
THE  PRTESTHOOt). 


PROOFS   OP  THE   PRIBSTHOOD   OF   CHRIST. 


IHC    LOBD    HATH    8WOBN,    AND    WILL    NOT    BBPBNT  :    THOU   ABT    A 
FBIEST   FOB   EVEB,   AFTEB  THE  OBDEB  OP   MELCHIfBDEK. 

PSALM   ex.  4. 

In  a  series  of  Discourses,  I  have  eonsidered  the  propbetical 
character  of  Christ.  I  shall  now  proceed,  according  to  th» 
plan  originally  proposed  for  the  investigation  of  his  otSec  as 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  to  consider  his  priesihcad^ 

In  order  to  a  proper  examination  of*  tUs  snbject,  it  will  b9 
useful  to  examine  summarily, 

I.  7%«  origin^ 

n.  The  oglce, 

m.  The  character  of  a  prieH ;  and, 

rV.  Enquire  in  what  wummer  the  €§U€  amd  eharaeier  of  a 
priesi  may  be  said  to  hdomy  to  Christ  t 

I.  The  ofice  of  a  priest  oadovbtedly  had  'tU  orifim  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  workL  The  eartteU  tm^wm  made  'rf  this 
subject  in  form,  is  foimd  in  G^meMS  sir.  IH^  *  And  Mel- 
chisedek,  king  of  Ssitam,  brought  fffrih  brtoA  mtd  mmt: ;  ao/| 
he  was  the  prieat  oT  i^J^^J^  God:    The  otke  was. 
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however,  in  being  long  before  this  period.  Cain  and  Abel 
performed  the  public  duties  of  it  for  themselves ;  and  there 
18  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  regularly  continued  from 
their  time,  through  every  succeeding  period,  to  the  coming  of 
Christ. 

So  soon  as  mankind  became  distributed  into  families,  it  ap- 
pears highly  probable  that  the  Father  of  the  family  exercised 
this  office  in  all  instances,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  house- 
hold. Several  instances  of  this  nature  are  recorded :  Noah 
was  plainly  the  priest  of  his  own  family,  and  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  Job,  of  theirs'.  It  is  probable  that  heads  of  fami- 
lies generally  held  the  office  in  the  same  manner. 

When  mankind  became  settled  in  tribes  and  nations,  the 
prince,  or  chief  ruler,  and  at  times  some  other  ruler  of  great 
distinction,  became  the  priest  of  the  nation.  Thus  Melchisedck 
was  at  the  same  time  the  king  and  priest  of  the  people  of 
Salem;  and  thus,  as  we  know  from  profane  history,  many 
other  princes  held  the  same  office  among  the  people  over 
whom  they  presided. 

Under  the  Mosaic  economy  the  office  was,  by  divine  insti- 
tution, appropriated  to  a  particular  class  of  men.     All  these, 
except  one,  were  originally  ordinary  priests,  over  whom  that 
one  presided,  in  the  character  of  high  priest.     To  this  officer 
peculiar  duties    and  privileges  were   attached.     His   weight 
and  influence  were  almost  invariably  second  only  to  those  of 
the  Prince,  and  not  unfrequeutly  paramount  even  to  them. 
Similar  establishments  were  early  made  among  the  gentiles. 
In  the  time  of  Joseph,  we  find  the  priests  a  separate  class  of 
men  in  the  land  of  Egypt.     An  institution,  essentially  of  the 
same  nature,  appears  to  have  existed  in  many  other  nations  at 
a  very  early  date,  and  a  priesthood,  in  one  form  or  another,  has 
been  found  in  almost  all  the  nations  of  men  in  every  age  of 
the  world.    This  fact  proves,  unanswerably,  that  the  priesthood 
has  its  origin  either  in  a  divine  appointment,  handed  down  by 
universal  tradition,  or  in  such  a  sense  felt  by  the  human  mind 
of  its  utility  and  importance,  as  to  persuade  all  nations,  for 
.  this  reason,  not  only  to  institute,  but  to  maintain  it  with  great 
expense  and  self-denial.     As  we  find  the  office  commencing 
with  the  very  first  age  of  the  world,  we  are  furnished  by  this 
fact  with  a  strong  presumptive  argument,  to  prove  that  it  was 
derived  originally  from  a  divine  institution.     This  argument 
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receives  no  small  strength  from  the  consideration  that  the 
ofSce,  however  corrapted  and  ^ntilated,  was  in  substance 
everywhere  the  same»  and  was  professedly  directed  to  the  same 
objects. 

II.  The  office  of  a  priest  invohed  the  foUowing  things.       i, 

1.  Intercession. 

This  is  so  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  always  a 
part  of  the  duties  of  a  priest,  as' to  need  neither  proof  nor  ex- 
planation. In  conformity  to  it  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  com- 
manded to  bless  the  children  of  Israel,  by  praying  for  them  in 
this  remarkable  language :  '  Jehovah  bless  thee»  and  keep 
thee.  Jehovah  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee.  Jehovah  lift  up  his  countenance  upon 
thee,  and  give  thee  peace.'  In  the  same  manner  also,  in  the 
days  of  the  Prophet  Joel,  '  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  the 
Lord,'  were  commanded  to  '  weep  between  the  porch  and  the 
altar,  and  to  say.  Spare  thy  people,  O  Lord,  and  give  not 
thine  heritage  to  reproach,  that  the  heathen  should  rule  over 
them.  Wherefore  should  they  say  among  the  people.  Where 
is  their  God?' 

Among  the  Gentiles  also  priests  customarily  prayed  for  the 
people. 

2.  Another  hratich  of  the  priests  office  toas  the  qffering  of 
sacrifices  and  other  oblations, 

'  Every  high  priest,  taken  from  among  men,'  says  St.  Paul, 
'  is  ordained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  that  be 
may  offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sin.'  Intercession  seems 
to  be  a  duty  of  natural  religion,  and  may  be  easily  supposed  to 
be  a  service  properly  performed  by  beings  who  have  not  fallen 
from  their  obedience.  But,  in  such  a  state,  the  offering  of 
sacrifices  could  evidently  have  no  propriety,  nor  foundation. 
Sacrifices  are,  in  my  view  beyond  all  doubt,  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, and  have  their  foundation  in  the  apostasy  of  man.  Of 
this  the  proof  seems  to  me  complete,  both  from  reason  and 
Revelation.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  as  it  cannot  be  proper, 
that  on  this  occasion  I  should  enter  upon  a  detailed  account  of 
this  proof.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  sacrifices  ex- 
isted among  all  the  ancient  nations,  and  that  therefore  they  are 
derived  from  one  common  source ;  that  no  nation  beside  the 
Jews  can  give  any  account  of  the  origin  of  this  rite,  or  any 
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reason  ibr  which  it  was  founded ;  nor  show,  uidess  looeely  and 
vnsatisfiKtocily  any  purpose  which  it  could  rationally  be  ex- 
pected lo  answer ;  thdt  all  nations  still  hoped  by  means  •£  their 
sacrifices  to  become  acceptable,  though  they  could  not  tell  how 
or  why,  to  their  gods,  and  accordingly  made  the  offering  of  sa- 
crifices the  principal  rite  of  their  respective  religions ;  that,  to 
a  great  extent,  they  offered  the  same  sacrifices,  and  those 
chiefly  such  as  are  styled  ckan,  in  the  Scriptures.    These  sa- 
crifices were  also  esteemed  in  some  sense  or  other,  thon^ 
none  of  the  heathen  could  explain  that  sense,  expiatiMis  for 
sin.    At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  there  as, 
to  the  eye  of  reason,  no  perceptible  connection  between  sacfi- 
ficcs  and  r  ligion ;  and  tibat  there  is  nothing  in  this  rite,  par- 
ticularly, which  can  lead  the  understanding  to  siq>pose  it  in 
any  sense  expiatory.    The  true  dictate  of  reason  on  tins  sub- 
ject is,  that  die  causeless  destruction  of  the  life  of  an  animal 
must  be  in  itself  an  evil,  an  act  of  inhumanity,  a  provocatkm 
to  God,  only  increasing  the  list  of  crimes  in  the  snpptiant ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  supposition  that  God  can  be  ap- 
peased or  reconciled  by  the  death  of  an  animal  burnt  upon  «n 
altar,  b  an  obvious  and  monstrous  absurdity.     Well  might 
Balak  doubt,  when  he  asked  so  anxiously  under  the  strong  in- 
fluence of  traditionary  custom,  '  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with 
thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ? 
Shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  (rf* 
my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ? '    The  only  '  sacrifices  of  God,' 
that  is  the  only  sacrifices  which  God  will  accept,  if  he  will  ac- 
cept any  from  man,  are,  in  the  eye  of  common  sense,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  David,  '  a  broken  spirit  and  a  contrite  heart ; ' 
a  disposition,  as  specified  by  Balaam  in  his  answer  to  Balak, 
•  to  do  justly,  to  Iqve  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  our 
God.'     From  these  observations,  taken  in  their  connection,  it 
is,  1  think,  fairly  evident,  that  sacrifices  were  not,  and  eannot 
have  been  devised  by  mankind. 

In  the  Scriptures  the  same  doctrine  is,  I  apprehend,  ren- 
dered unquestionably  certain.  Abel  offered  a  sacrifice  to  God, 
and  was  accepted.  By  St.  Paul  we  are  informed,  that  he 
offered  this  sacrifice  in  faith.  While  it  is  incredible,  that  he 
should  have  devised  this  rite  as  an  act  of  reli^on,  it  is  anti- 
scriptnral,  and  therefore  incredible,  that  he  should  have  beeti 
accepted  in  any  act  beside  an  act  of  obedience  to  God.     But 
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such  an  act  his  sacrifice  could  not  hay-e  been,  unlegfi  it  bad 
beeo  Gommanded  of  God.  Nor  is  it  {M>s«31>le  to  ooneeive  in 
wliat  manner  his  £uth  could  haye  been  exerted,  or  to  what 
object  it  could  have  been  directed,  unless  it  was  directed  jk> 
some  diyine  promise.  But  no  divine  yoronuse  is,  in  the  Scri^ 
tores,  exhibited  as  made  to  mankind,  except  through  the  Be- 
deemer.  Abel,  therefore,  must  have  believed  m  the  future 
existence  and  efficacious  interference  of  that  '  seed  of  ib^ 
woman,'  which  was  one  day  '  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  ser- 
pent' WUh  the  eje  of  faith  he  saw  that,  ilurough  this  glo- 
rious person,  there  was  '  forgiveness  with  God,*  and  therefore 
'  feared,'  or  reverenced  bun.  He  '  hoped'  in  die  divine  pro^ 
mise,  that  through  him  '  there  was  plenteous  redemption '  for 
the  chitdren  of  men  ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  hope  he  per- 
fonned  such  acts  of  worship  as  God  had  joined.  Had  he, 
on  the  contrary,  liLe  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Jurougfat  an  ^enng 
w4iich  the  liord  had  m^t  commanded,  we  ajre  warranted  iirom 
analogy  to  conclude  that  he  would  have  been  rejected,  as  4hey 
were. 

Aflber  the  deluge,  Noah,  as  we  Are  told,  '  builded  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord ;  and  took  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every 
clean  fowl,  and  offered  bumt-offerii^  on  the  altar.'  On  this 
occasion,  also,  the  offering  was  accepted.  To  this  fact  the 
same  reascMung  is  applicable  with  the  same  force.  But  it  is 
farther  evident  from  this  story,  that  both  fowls  and  beasU 
were,  at  that  time  known  and  designated  as  clean,  and  Mn- 
clean.  That  this  designation  existed  iu  the  time  of  Noah,  and 
was  customary  language,  known  to  him  and  others  at  that 
time,  is  certain  from  the  fact,  that  ihe  selected  only  such  as 
were  clean :  and  is  still  farther  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that 
God  directed  him  '  to  take  of  every  clean,. beast,  and  every 
clean  fowl,  by  sevens,  into  the  ark ;'  and  that  Noah  exactly 
obeyed  this  command,,  and  therefore  perfectly  knew  what  it 
imported.  Beasts  and  fowls  were,  of  course,  distinguished  as 
clean  and  unclean  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  those  which  might, 
and  those  which  might  not,  be  offered  to  God.  But  beasts, 
in  themselves,  arc  all  equally  clean  and  equally  unclean ;  nor 
can  common  sense  discern  a  reason  why  ope  should'  hie  of- 
fered rather  than  another,  any  more  than  why  any  of  ^em 
should  be  offered  at  all.  The  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean, 
or  acceptable  and  unacceptable,  cannot  hi^ve  been  found  in 
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any  thing  but  the  divine  appointment. '  But  this  distinction 
we  find  thus  early  made ;  and,  as  Abel  offered  clean  beasts 
also,  and  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  the  very  sacrifice  com* 
manded  afterwards  to  the  Israelites,  there  is  ample  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  same  distinction  was  made  firom  the  be- 
ginning. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Scriptures  involve  a  plain,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  most  important  meaning.  All  of  them  were 
typical  merely,  and  declared  in  the  most  striking  manner  the 
faith  of  the  worshipper  in  the  great  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the 
Redeems,  and  in  the  blessings  promised  by  God  through  fab 
mediation.  Considered  in  this  light,  sacrifices  are  hi|^hly  sig- 
nificant acts  of  worship,  worthy  of  being  divinely  instituted, 
deeply  affecting  the  heart  of  the  suppliant,  naturally  and 
strongly  edifying  him  in  faith,  hope,  and  obedience,  and  well 
deserving  a  place  among  the  most  important  religious  rites  of 
all  who  lived  before  the  oblation  of  the  great  sacrifice  made 
for  mankind. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  evident, 
that  sacrifices  were  divinely  instituted ;  and  that  this  institution 
was  founded  in  the  future  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin  made 
by  the  Redeemer.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  also  that  this 
part  of  the  priest's  office  is  derived  from  the  apostasy  of  man- 
kind, and  can  have  a  place  only  among  beings  who  need  an 
expiation. 

3.  Another  part  of  the  priest's  office  was  to  deliver  the 
oracles,  or  answers  of  God  to  the  people. 

This  was  done,  partly  by  the  now  inexplicable  mode  of 
Urim  and  Thummim,  and  partly  by  declarations  made  in  the 
common  manner. 

The  heathen  priesthood,  in  imitation  of  that  which  was  in- 
stituted by  God,  gave  the  pretended  answers  of  their  oracular 
divinities  to  such  as  came  to  consult  them. 

4.  Another  part  of  the  jjriesfs  office  was  deciding  the 
legal  controversies  of  individuals,  or  judging  between  num 
and  man. 

For  Ae  institution  of  this  duty  of  the  priests,  see  Deuter- 
onomy xvii.  9, 10.  Accordingly,  several  of  the  priests  are 
mentioned,  in  succeeding  ages,  as  judges  of  the  people. 

6.  Another  part  of  the  priesVs  office  ^as  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  law. 
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'  The  priesfs  Kps/  says  Malachi^ '  should  keep  knoirledge; 
and  they  should  aeek  the  law  at  his  moafli;  for  he  is  the  mes* 
senger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.* 

Of  all  the  parts  of  this  office  the  ofieriog  of  sacrifices  and 
other  oblations  is  undoubtedly  the  most  prominent  and  impor- 
tant. It  was  originally  enjoined  in  the  authoritative  separation 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priesthood.  It  is  everywhere 
more  insisted  on  as  the  great  business  of  the  priests,  through- 
out the  law  of  Moses,  and  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the 
Jewish  economy.  It  is  accordingly  mentioned  alone  by  St. 
Paul,  in  4us  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chapter  v.  verse  1,  as 
the  sum  of  the  duty  of  the  high  priest.  '  Every  high  priest — 
IS  <Nrdained — ^that  he  may  ofier  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for 
sins/  This,  then,  is  the  peculiar  office  or*duty  of  the  priest- 
hood, while  the  others  are  only  appendages. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  priest  was  everywhere 
considered  in  the  law  of  Moses  as  making  an  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  the  offerings  were 
presented ;  sometimes  for  individuals,  sometimes  for  the  whole 
nation.  This  great  object,  the  only  rational  means  of  explain- 
ing the  institution  of  sacrifices,  is  abundantly  inculcated  in  the 
formal  institution  itself,  and  in  all  the  precepts  by  which  the 
duties  of  it  are  regulated,  so  abundantly,  that  I  know  not  how 
it  can  be  misconstrued.  Accordingly,  the  Scriptures  have 
been  understood  in  this  manner  only  by  the  great  body  of 
Christians  firom  the  beginning. 

But  nothing  is  more  evident)  than  that  '  it  is  impossible  for 

the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  take  away  sins.'    These 

sacrifices,  therefore,  were  never  designed  to  purify  those  by 

whom  they  were  offered.    They  were  plainly  and  certainly 

mere  types,  holding  forth  to  the  suppliant  the  great  and  real 

sacrifice,  by  which  the  author  of  it '  hath  perfected  for  ever 

them  that  are  sanctified.'     '  In  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices 

for  sin,'  God  said  by  David,  Psalm  xl.  *  he  had  no  pleasure.' 

They  were  not,  therefore,  ordained  for  their  own  sake,  but  to 

point  the  eyes  of  worshippers  to  the  Son  of  God,  who  '  came 

to  do  his  will;  for  whom  a  body  was  prepared;'  and  who, 

*  having  offered,'  in  that  body,  *  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  sat  down 

for  ever  at  the  right  hand  of  God.' 

.   The  scheme  of  atonement,  then,  appears  evidently  to  have 
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been  a  portp  and  a  cliief  part,  of  the  divine  eeooonj  in  the 
present  world  in  all  agea,  or  from  tlie  beginmn^. 

Accordingly,  when  Christ  had  performed  this  great  dnty  of 
Us  own  priestboodt  the  priesthood  of  men  ceased.  The  Jewish 
priesthood  was  terminated  wi^n  a  few  years  after  his  aaoea» 
sion.  The  ofiice,  except  as  hdden  by  Christ,  has  no  place  ia 
the  Christian  church,  uiad,  unless  in  a  figoratiTe  senae^  cannot 
be  applied  to  Christian  ministerK  without  a  solecism. 

III.  Tie  character  of  a  priest,  as  disclosed  in  ike  Sorip' 
tures,  cansieted prittcqHxUy  9f  the  faUowing  things:- — > 

1.  A  priest  must  be  called  of  God. 

*  No  man/  says  St.  Paul,  *  toketh  this  honoor  nnto 
but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron.  JSo  also 
glorified  not  himself  to  be  made  an  high  priest,  but  he  thitt 
said  nnto  tnm.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee.'  Nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  he  who  miaialeis  tt 
€rod  in  divine  things,  ought  to  be  approved  of  God ;  and  it  is 
clearly  evident  that  he,  who  is  not  called,  cannot  expeet  to  he 
approved.  To  thrust  one's  self  into  an  office  of  Ais  natoM 
must  be  the  result  of  mere  impudence  and  impiety ;  a  wpA 
which  cannot  meet  the  divine  acceptance. 

2.  A  priest  must  be  holy, 

Aaron  and  his  sons  were  originally  sanctified,  externally,  by 
a  series  of  most  solemn  offerings  and  ceremonies.  The  gar- 
ments of  the  High  Priest  were  also  pronounced  holy,  and 
styled  holy  garments.  The  oil  with  which  he  was  anointed 
was  styled  holy,  and  was  forbidden  to  all  other  persons,  on  a 
severe  and  dreadful  penalty.  'Holiness  to  the  Lord' 
was  engraved  on  a  plate  which  he  was  directed  to  wear  upon, 
his  mitre^ 

'  Such  an  high  priest,'  says  St.  Paid,  '  became  us,  who  i» 
holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners.' 

No  absurdity  can  be  more  obvious  or  more  gross  than  an 
unholy,  polluted  character  in  a  man  whose  professional  busi- 
ness it  is  to  minister  to  God.  The  very  heathen  were  so  sen- 
sible of  this,  that  their  priests  claimed  generally,  and  laboured 
to  preserve,  that  character  which  they  esteemed  sanctity. 

3.  A  priest  must  be  learned  in  the  Scriptures. 

As  the  Priests  were  to  '  teach,'  so  they  were  to  *  keep 
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koowMge.*  EflffB,  acoordinglj*  is  declared  to  have  been  '  o 
leady  scribe  in  die  law  of  Moses/  and  to  have  *  prepared  his 
heart  to  ieek  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it»  and  to  teach 
in  Isnd  statutes  and  jvdgmeota.'  Aitaxerxes,  also,  in  his 
deeree  testifies,  that  *  the  wisdom  of  God  was  in  the  hand  of 
Barm.'  Everj  priest  was  implicitiy  required  to  possess  these 
three  great  characteristics  «f  the  priesthood. 

I  have  discussed  the  preceding  subjects,  viz.  The  origbi, 
the  qficBf  and  the  character  of  the  priesthood,  that  the  various 
obserratioiis  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  in  the  farther 
examination  of  tiie  priestiiood  of  Christ  may  be  the  store  dis* 
tinetly  «&dorstood. 

lY.  I  ihaU  now  imquire  in  wkai  manner  the  ojke  and 
character  of  a  priest  may  with  propriety  he  eaid  to  hehmg  to 


Ib  the  text,  Grod  die  F«tiKr  is  exhibited  as  having  sworn 
with  a  solemn  and  nnchangeable  decree  to  the  Son,  ^  Thou 
art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melcfaisedek/  As  the 
pcnoD  to  whom  tins  oath  was  addressed  is  expresriy  declared, 
both  by  Christ  and  St  Paul,  to  be  Christ,  there  can  be  no 
debate  cooceming  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Failher:  As  Christ  is  here  declared  by  Gt>d  the  Father  to 
be  a  priest,  it  cannot  be  questioned  tliat  he  sustained  this 
eMoe.  It  may,  however,  be  prcqper  to  remind  those  who  hear 
me,  and  who  wish  to  examine  the  scriptural  accoimt  of  this 
subject,  tiiat  the  establishment  and  explanation'  of  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  Epistie  to  the 
Hebrews. 

Bat,  although  this  fact  cannot  be  questioned,  it  cannot 

warily  fail  to  be  a  useful  employment  in  a  Christiaa  assembly 

^  show,  that  Christ  actually  sustained  tiie  whole  character  and 

performed  all  the  duties  of  a  priest  of  Ood.    This  purpose  I 

shall  endeavour  to  accomplish  in  the  remainder  of  tiie  present 

-^^iseoarse. 

1.  Chriet  susttmed  the  -whole  cAorocfsr  of  a  priest  of 
Ood. 

<1.)  He  was  called  of  God  to  this  office.  Of  tfaos  the  proof  is 
cinaplete  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  "from  Hebrews  v.  4, 
^.  *  No  man  takefth  this  bonomr  unto  himself,  but  be  that  is 
called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron.     So  also  Christ  glorified  not 
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himself,  to  be  made  an  high  priest ;  but  he  that  said  unto  faini» 
Thou  art  my  Son,  to-day  have  I  begotten  thee.'  In  the  fol- 
lowing verse  the  apostle,  with  unanswerable  fprce,  afleges  Ae 
text  as  complete  proof  of  the  same  point.  *  As  he  saith  abo 
in  another  place,  Thou  art  a  Priest  for  ever,  after  die  order 
of  M elchisedek.'  In  the  9th  and  10th  verses  also  he  renews 
the  declaration  in  a  different  form,  from  the  same  words. 
*  And,  being  made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal 
salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  him ;  Called  of  God  an  high 
priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek.'  In  consequence  of  this 
divine  call  to  the  priesthood,  he  was  anointed  to  this  office, 
not  with  the  holy  anointing  oil  employed  in  the*soJemn  conse- 
cration of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  but  with  the  antitype  of  that 
oil,  the  Spirit  of  grace,  poured  upon  him  *  without  measure* 
by  the  hand  of  God. 

(2.)  He  was  lioly,  *  Such  an  high  priest,'  says  St.  Paul, 
'  became  us,  who  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate 
from  sinners.'  '  Who  did  no  sin,'  says  St.  P^ter,  *  neither  was 
guile  found  in  his  mouth.'  '  The  prince  of  this  world  comedi,' 
says  our  Saviour,  '  and  has  nothing  in  me :'  that  is,  nothing 
on  which  he  can  found  an  accusation  against  me. 

(3.)  He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  law  of  God, 
This  is  ab^mdantly  declared  by  Christ  himself  in  many  forms ; 
particularly,  when  he  says,  *  For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son, 
and  showeth  him  all  things,  whatsoever  he  doeth.'  And 
again :  No  one  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him.'*  And  again  '  I  am 
the  light  of  the  world.' f  And  again  :  '  Thy  law  is  within  my 
heart.' J  Of  this  acquaintance  with  the  divine  law  he  gave 
the  most  abundant  proofs  while  he  resided  in  this  world,  in 
his  discourses  generally.  But  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Moimt 
he  gave  a  more  clear,  minute,  and  comprehensive  explanation 
of  its  nature  and  extent  than  was  ever  furnished  elsewhere  to 
the  children  of  men. 

2.  He  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  priest  of  Grod,  except 
one,  to  wit,  determining  judicially  the  controversies  between 
men  ;  a  thing  irreconcileahle  to  his  office  as  a  priest, 

(1.)  He  taught  the  Law,  or  will  of  God  to  his  people^  and 
ultimately  to  mankind,  in  a  manner  far  more  extensive,  per- 
spicuous, forcible,  and  every  way  perfect,  than  all  the  priests 
^  Matt.  xi.  28.  f  John  ix.  5.  %  Psalm^  xl.  8. 
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and  all  tbto  prophets  vfho  preceded  him  had  been  able  to  do. 
On  this  rabject  I  have  dwelt,  while  consideriDg  his  character 
as  a  iHTophety  with  so  much  minuteness,  as  to  preclude  all  ne- 
cessity of  farther  discussion. 

In  this  instruction  he  has  included  *  all  things  pertaining  to 
life  and  to  godliness/  necessary  to  be  known  by  man ;  and, 
therefore,  has  involved  in  them  every  oracular  answer,  or 
answer  of  God,  to  the  inquiries  of  mankind  after  their  in« 
terest  and  duty,  which  they  can  ever  need  on  this  side  of  the 
grave. 

(2.)  He  has  performed,  and  still  performs  for  this  sinful 
world  the  great  office  of  an  intercessor. 

*  But  this  man/  says  St.  Paul, '  because  he  continueth  ever, 
hath  an  unchansreable  priesthood.  Wherefore  he  is  able, 
also,  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by 
him ;  -seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.' 

*  If  any  man  sin,'  says  St.  John,  '  we  have  an  advocate  with 
the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.'  Of  this  intercession 
hia  prayer  in  the  xviith  chapter  of  John  has  been  considered 
as  an  example. 

Finally :  He  performed  the  great  duty  of  offering  sacrifice. 

*  Who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests,  to  offer  up 
sacrifice,  first  for  bis  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's :  for 
this  he  did  once,  when  he  offered  up  himself.'  And  again : 
'  Now,  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put 
away  sin,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  And,  as  it  is  appointed 
unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment ;  so  Christ 
was  once  ofiered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.'  It  will  be  unue* 
cessary  farther  to  multiply  proofs  of  this  point. 

It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  obviate  a  difficulty  which 
may,  not  very  unnaturally,  arise  in  the  mind  when  contemplat- 
ing this  subject.  It  is  this : — How  can  Christ  be  said  to  have 
offered  himself,  when  he  was  apprehended,  condemned,  and 
crucified  hy  others  ?  This  difficulty  will  be  easily  removed,  if 
we  remember  the  following  things : — 

[1.]  That  Christ  could  not  ^without  incurring  the  guilt  of 
suicide,  have  put  himself  to  death :  and  therefore  could  not 
he  virtuously  offered,  on  his  own  part,  unless  put  to  death  hy 
the  hand  of  others, 

[2.]  That  he  voluntarily  came  into  the  world  to  die  for 
sinners. 
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[3.]  Thai  he  predicted  his  own  death,  amd  Uurefar^ 
iavfdy  Jwreknew  it :  and, 

[4.]  That  he  could,  with  perfect  ease,  have  reeitied.  and 
overcome  hie  enemies ;  as  he  proved  unansweraUj  by  faif  mi- 
raclesy  and  particularly  by  compeUing,  through  the  awe  of 
faifl  pretence,  those  very  enemies  to  fall  backward  to  the 
ground,  at  the  time  when  they  first  attempted  toi  take  Urn. 
From  these  things  it  is  evident,  beyond  a  debate,  that  he  hbft- 
self  *  made  his  soul  an  ofiPering  for  sin ;'  and  of  himaeif»  *  hud 
down  his  life,  and  took  it  up  again,  when  none  could  take  it 
out  of  hb  hand.' 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  that  Christ  was  is 
the  most  proper  sense,  a  priest  of  God ;  and  that  he  sustained 
all  the  characteristics  and  performed  all  the  duties  belonging 
to  the  priesthood ;  particularly,  that  he  was  called  of*  Grod, 
consecrated,  and  anointed  to  this  oflSce;  and  that  he  per- 
formed the  great  duty  of  offering  sacrifice,  for  which  the  oflfice 
was  especially  instituted. 

Let  me  now  ask,  whether  these  things,  so  strongly  and 
abundantly  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  can  be  made,  in  any 
sense,  to  accord  with  the  Unitarian  doctrine,  that  Christ  died 
merely  as  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  declarations.  Every 
Christian  martyr,  as  his  name  sufficiently  indicates,  yielded  his 
life  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth.  But  was  every  Christian 
martyr,  therefore,  a  priest  of  God  ?  Did  every  martyr  offer 
sacrifice  ?  Was  St.  Paul  a  priest ;  or  St.  Peter  ?  They  were 
both  witnesses  to  the  truth,  and  voluntarily  gave  up  their  lives 
as  a  testimony  to  the  truth.  But  did  they,  therefore,  offer  sa- 
crifice ?  Were  they,  therefore,  priests  ?  Did  any  man  ever 
think  of  applying  to  them  language  of  this  nature. 

But,  further :  Christ  is  expressly  and  often  declared  to  have 
offered  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sins. 

For  whose  sins  did  he  offer  this  sacrifice?  Not  for  his 
own  ;  for  '  he  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth.' 
For  the  sins  of  others,  then,  was  this  offering  made.  Accord- 
ing to  the  declaration  of  St.  Peter,  *  He  bore  our  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree.'  His  sacrifice  of  himself  was,  there- 
fore, an  atonement,  an  expiation  of  the  sins  of  mankind. 

Thus,  from  the  nature,  origin,  and  institution  of  the  priest's 
oflice,  it  is  evident  that  Christ,  the  great  high  priest  of  our 
profession,  became,  by  the  execution  of  his  official  duties  (if  I 
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may  call  them  sacb)  '  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.' 
So  far  is  the  Unitarian  doctrine  on  this  subject  from  being 
countenanced  by  the  scriptural  representations,  that  it  is  a 
direct  contradiction  of  every  thing  said  in  the  Scriptures  con- 
cerning the  priesthood,  and  partieiitariy  that  of  Christ. 

On  this  subject  I  propose  to  insist  more  at  large  hereafter  t 
but  I  thought  it  useful  to  show,  at  the  introduction  of  it  into 
a  System  of  Theology,  that  it  was  essential  to  the  very  natuie 
of  the  prieat^B  office.  Nor  can  I  fail  to  wonder  how  any  man, 
reading  the  accounts  given  of  it  in  the  Bible,  should  adopi 
any  other  opinion  concerning  this  part  of  the  mediation  of  the 
Bedeemor. 


SBllMOir    XiZ. 


THE   PRIESTHOOD    OF    CHRIST: 


HIS  HOLINESS  OF  CHARACTER. 


rOR  SUCH  AN  HIGH  PRIEST  BBCAHB  US,  WHO  IS  HOLT*  HARMLBSf, 
ONDEFILED,  SEPARATE  FROM  SINNERS,  AND  MADE  HIGHER  THAN 
THE   HEAVENS. 

HEBREWS   Vll.  26. 

In  the  preceding  Discourse,  I  considered  the  origin^  tjfice, 
and  character,  of  the  priesthood ;  and  showed,  that  this  office, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  belonged  to  Christ ;  and  that  the  end 
of  its  establis];iment  in  the  world  was  no  other  than  to  hold 
ou^-to  the  view  of  the  ancients  the  priesthood  of  the  Re- 
deemer. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  a  priest^  I  mentioned  it  as  an 
indispensable  one,  that  he  should  be  holy.  This  characteristic 
of  the  Redeemer  I  shall  now  make  the  subject  of  considera- 
tion ;  and  in  discussing  it  shall, 

I.  Mention  several  particulars  in  which  this  attribute  was 
exemplified. 

II.  Explain  its  importance. 

I.  I  shall  mention  several  particulars  in  which  this  attri" 
huie  of  Christ  was  exemplified. 

In  the  text  the  Apostle  declares,  that  Christ  was  '  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners.'  The  word 
'  holy,'  in  this  passage,  naturally  denotes  the  positive  excellena 
of  Christ's  character  ;  the  word  *  harmless,'  an  absolute  free- 
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lorn  from  tke  guilt  of  injuring  and  corrupting  others;  the 
word  *  andefiled/  his  freedom  from  all  personal  corruption ; 
ind  the  phrase  *  separate  (or  separated,)  from  sinners/  the 
mtire  distinction  between  him  and  ail  beings  who  are,  in  any 
tense  or  degree,  the  subjects  if  situ  •  The  character  here  given 
»f  Christ  by  the  apostle  includes,  therefore,  all  the  perfection 
3f  which,  as  an  intelligent  being,  the  Saviour  was  capable.  It 
ought  to  be  remarked,  that  this  character  is  given  of  him  as 
3  priest ;  and,  of  course,  belongs  especially  to  him  as  exer- 
cising this  part  of  his  mediatorial  office. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  a  person  examining  this  subject  with  a 
rery  moderate  degree  of  attention,  that  Christ,  in  order  to 
sustain  this  character,  must  have  fulfilled  all  the  duties  en- 
joined on  him  by  the  positive  precepts  of  the  divine  law,  and 
have  abstained  from  every  trahsgression  of  the  negative  ones ' 
that  in  thought,  word,  and  action  alike  he  must  have  been 
oniformly  obedient  to  the  commands  of  God ;  that  his  obedi- 
ence must  have  been  rendered  in  that  exact  and  perfect  de- 
gree in  which  it  was  required  by  those  commands ;  and  that 
it  must  have  included,  in  the  same  perfect  manner,  all  the 
duties  which  he  owed  immediately  to  God,  to  mankind,  and 
to  himself:  in  other  words,  that  his  virtue,  or  moral  excellence, 
must  have  been  consummate. 

That  such  was  in  fact  the  character  of  Christ  we  have  the 
most  abundant  testimony. 

The  Scriptures  declare  every  part  of  this  character.  St. 
Peter  asserts  directly,  that  *  he  did  no  sin ;'  that  *  guile  was 
not  found  in  his  mouth ;'  and  styles  him  *  a  Lamb  without 
blemish,  and  without  spot.'  He  calls  him  *  the  Holy  One, 
and  the  Just ;'  and  declares,  that  *  he  went  about  doin^^  good.* 
St.  Paul  declares,  that  *  he  knew  no  sin.'  St.  John  declares, 
that  *  in  him  was  no  sin.'  David  styles  him  '  the  Holy  One 
>f  God.'  Isaiah,  or  rather  God  speaking  by  Isaiah,  calls  him 
liis  own  'righteous  servant;'  'his  elect;'  'his  beloved,  in 
^hom  his  soul  delighted.'  Jeremiah  styles  him,  '  the  Lord, 
>ur  righteousness.'  Christ  himself  declares,  in  his  intercessory 
Grayer  to  the  Father, '  I  have  glorified  thee  on  earth,  I  have 
inished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do;'  and  asserts, 
that '  the  Father '  and  himself  '  are  one ; '  and  that  he,  '  who 
hath  seen  him,  hath  seen  the  Father.'  He  also  says,  '  The 
prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and  hath  nothins!^  in  me.'    At  his 
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baptism  also,  and  daring  his  transfiguration,  God  the  FaAer 
himself  declared  his  character  in  those  memorable  words, 
'  This  b  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.*  A 
similar  testimony  was  given  by  the  Spirit  of  tmtb,  when  he 
<  descended'  upon  Christ  *  in  a  bodily  shape,  like  a  dove/ 

To  these  and  the  like  declarations,  which  might  be  easily 
multiplied  to  a  great  extent,  various  other  kinds  of  testimony 
are  added  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  Jews  who  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  of  Ghdilee, 
when  assembled  to  behold  the  cure  of  the  deaf  man  who  had 
an  impediment  in  his  speech,  exclaimed,  amid  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  miracle,  *  He  hath  done  all  things  well/  During 
hb  life  his  enemies  laboured  hard  to  fix  some  imputation  upon 
his  character,  but  their  efibrts  terminated  in  the  groundless  and 
senseless  calumnies,  '  that  he  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the 
prince  of  devils ;'  and  that  he  was  '  a  man  gluttonous,  and  a 
wine-bibber;  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners:'  calumnies, 
daily  and  completely  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  those  among 
whom  he  continually  spent  his  time,  aud  even  by  the  demons 
which  he  cast  out,  and  the  maniacs  whom  they  possessed. 
Even  these  felt  themselves  constrained  to  say,  I  know  thee, 
who  thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God.' 

In  his  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  afterwards  before 
Pilate,  every  art  which  cunning  could  devise,  fraud  sanction, 
or  malice  execute,  was  practised,  in  order  to  fasten  upon  him 
at  least  some  species  of  criminality.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the 
subornation  and  perjury  to  which  they  had  recourse,  they  were 
unable  to  prove  him  guilty  of  a  single  fault.  Pilate's  repeated 
examinations  of  him  terminated  with  this  public  declaration, 
'  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man.' 

Judas,  after  he  was  called  as  a  disciple,  lived  with  him 
through  all  his  public  ministry,  and  was  a  witness  of  his  most 
private  conduct,  a  companion  of  his  most  retired  hours,  a 
partner  in  his  most  undisguised  conversation.  At  these  sea- 
sons, if  ever,  the  man  is  brought  out  to  view.  At  these  sea- 
sons hypocrisy  and  imposture  feel  the  burden  of  concealment 
too  strongly  not  to  throw  off  the  mask,  uncover  themselves  to 
obtain  a  necessary  relief  from  the  pressure  of  constraint,  and 
cease  awhile  to  force  nature,  that  they  may  be  refreshed  for 
new  imposition. 

But  Judas  never  saw  a  single  act,  and  never  heard  a  single 
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word  which,  ev«n  in  his  own  biasaed  judgment,  loft  the  small- 
est stain  npon  the  character  of  hb  Ma3ter.  This  be  directly 
declared  to  the  duef-priesta  in  that  remarkable  assertion,  *  J 
have  sivned,  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood.'  Far 
beyond  this,  when  the  least  fanlt  in  the  conduct  of  Christ,  could 
he  hare  recollected  it,  would  have  lelieved  the  agonies  of  Us 
conacianee,  and  justified,  or  at  least  palliated,  his  treason,  he 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  because  he  could  not  endure  the 
misery  springing  from  a  sense  of  his  guilt  In  this  gross  and 
dreadful  act  he  gave,  therefore,  the  strongest  testimony  which 
u  possible  to  the  perfect  innocence  of  the  Redeemer. 

Correspondent  with  this  testimony  is  that  of  all  antiquity. 
Neither  the  Mishna  nor  the  Talmud,  which  contain  the  whole 
substance  of  the  Jewish  testimony  on  this  subject ;  neither 
Celsns,  Porphyry,  nor  Julian,  who  maybe  fairly  considered 
as  having  given  us  the  whole  of  heathen  testimony,  have  fixed 
upon  Christ  the  minutest  charge  of  either  sin  or  folly.  To  the 
dme  of  Origen,  we  have  his  declaration  (which  is  evidence  of 
the  most  satisfactory  nature,)  that  within  the  vast  compass  of 
bis  information  nothing  of  this  nature  had  ever  appeared.  In 
modem  times,  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  laboured  with 
great  industry  and  ingenuity  to  fasten  upon  him  some  species 
of  accusation :  but  ihey  have  laboured  in  vain.  Unlike  in  this 
respect,  that  glorious  orb,  to  which  he  is  compared  in  the 
Scriptures,  nothing  has  ever  eclipsed  his  splendour,  no  spot 
has  ever  been  found  on  his  aspect. 

That  we  may  form  just  and  affecting  views  of  this  part  of 
our  Saviour's  character,  it  will  be  useful,  without  dwelling  any 
longer  on  a  general  survey  of  his  holiness,  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  those  particulars  iti  which  it  was  especially 
txemplified. 

1.  The  piety  of  Christ  was  uniform  and  complete. 

His  supreme  love  to  God  was  divinely  manifested  in  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  undertook  the  most  arduous,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  benevolent  of  all  employments,  and 
of  course  that  which  was  most  pleasing  to  him,  and  most 
honourable  to  his  name.  His  faith  was  equally  conspicuous 
in  the  unshaken  constancy  with  which  he  encountered  the  in- 
numeiable  difficulties  in  his  progress;  his  patience,  in  the 
quietness  of  spirit  with  which  he  bore  every  affliction  ;  and  his 
submission,  in  his  ready  acquiescence  in  his  Fathers  will,  while 
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reqairiog  him  to  pass  throngh  the  deepest  bumiliatioDy  paio« 
and  sorrow.  However  humbliDg,  however  distressing  his  al- 
lotm<ents  were,  even  in  his  agony  in  the  garden^  and  in  the 
succeeding  agonies  of  the  cross,  he  never  uttered  a  complaint 
Bat,  though  afflicted  beyond  example,  he  exhibited  a  more 
perfect  submission  than  is  manifested  by  the  most  pious  men 
under  small  and  ordinary  trials.  No  inhabitant  of  this  world 
ever  showed  such  an  entire  reverence  for  God,  on  any  occa- 
sion, as  he  discovered  on  all  occasions.  He  gave  his  Father 
at  all  times  the  glory  of  his  mission,  his  doctrines,  and  his 
miracles:  seized  every  proper  opportunity  to  set  forth,  in 
terms  pre-eminently  pure  and  sublime,  the  excellence  of  the 
divine  character ;  and  spoke  uniformly  in  the  most  reveren- 
tial manner  of  the  word,  the  law,  and  the  ordinances  of  God. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  constant  and  fervent  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God ;  in  prayer,  in  praise,  and  in  a  cheerful  compliance 
with  all  the  requisitions  of  the  Mosaic  system,  civil,  ceremo- 
nial, and  moral ;  celebrated  the  fasts,  feasts,  and  sacrifices  of 
his  nation,  and  thus,  according  to  his  own  language,  '  fulfilled' 
.in  this  respect  *  all  righteousness.'  Such,  in  a  word,  was  his 
whole  life;  so  unspotted,  so  uniform,  so  exalted,  that  all  per- 
sons who  have  succeeded  him,  both  inspired  and  uninspired, 
have  found  themselves  obliged,  whenever  they  wished  to  ex- 
hibit a  perfect  pattern  of  piety,  to  appeal  to  the  example  of 
Christ. 

2.  His  performance  of  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  man- 
kind  was  equally  perfect. 

This  part  of  our  Saviour's  character  cannot  be  properly  un- 
derstood without  descending  to  particulars.  I  observe,  there- 
fore, 

(1.)  That  his  filial  piety  was  of  this  remarkable  nature. 

Notwithstanding  he  was  so  magnificently  introduced  into 
the  world  by  a  long  train  of  types  and  predictions,  and  by  illus- 
trious instances  of  the  immediate  ministration  of  angels,  he 
was  entirely  obedient  throughout  almost  all  his  life  to  the  com- 
mands of  his  parents.  No  person  was  ever  so  ushered  into 
life,  or  marked  out  by  Providence  for  so  extraordinary  pur- 
poses. No  person  so  early  engrossed  the  attention  and  admi- 
ration of /the  great  and  wise  by  his  mental  endowments.  What- 
ever could  awaken  in  hii  mind  tho  loftiest  views  of  ambition, 
enkindle  a  strong  sense  of  personal  superiority,  or  produce 
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feelings  of  absolute  indepeDdence*  he  could  recount  among  the 
incidents  which  either  attended  him  at  his  birth,  or  followed 
him  in  his  childhood. 

Still  no  child,  no  youth,  no  man  of  riper  years,  was  ever  so 
respectful  and  dutifid  to  his  parents.  *  To  them'  in  the  lan- 
guage of  St  Luke,  *  he  was  subject,'  evidently,  till  he  *  began 
to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age/  To  this  period  he  lived  con- 
tentedly a  humble,  retired,  and  unobserved  life,  following 
quietly  the  occupation  of  his  father  with  such  industry  and  re- 
gularity, as  to  be  known  familiarly  by  the  appellation  of  the 
carpenter. 

Civilized  men  have  united  with  a  single  voice  to  applaud 
and  extol  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  his  mode- 
ration and  condescension,  displayed  in  labouring  at  the  em- 
ployment of  a  ship-carpenter,  in  the  Saardam.  Unquestiona- 
bly, this  conduct  was  the  result  of  sound  wisdom  and  unusual 
self-government  on  the  part  of  this  great  man,  and  fairiy 
claimed  the  admiration  which  it  received.  What,  then,  shall 
be  said, — ^when  we  behold  him  whose  title  was  the  Son  of 
Ood^  whose  birth  angels  proclaimed,  predicted,  and  sung,  to 
whom  angels  ministered  at  his  pleasure ;  who  commanded 
winds,  and  waves,  and  life,  and  death ;  who  triumphed  over 
the  grave,  and  ascended  to  heaven — ^working  at  an  employ- 
ment equally  humble,  not  a  few  days  only,  but  the  principal 
part  of  his  life ;  and  all  this,  not  to  subserve  the  purposes  of 
ambition,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  in  the  exebcise  of  filial 
piety! 

The  same  character  was  gloriously  manifested  by  Christ 
during  his  public  ministry.  Particularly  while  he  hung  upon 
the  cross,  suffered  the  agonies  of  that  excruciating  death,  and 
*  bore  the  sins  of  mankind  in  his  body  on  the  accursed  tree,' 
when  he  saw  his  unhappy  mother  pierced  with  anguish  by  his 
side,  he  forgot  his  own  woes,  commended  her  to  the  care  of 
his  beloved  disciple  John,  as  his  future  mother,  and  that  dis- 
ciple to  her  as  her  future  son,  and  thus  made  provision  for 
ber  maintenance  and  comfort  through  life.  Thus  he  began, 
and  thus  he  ended. 

(2.)  0/  the  same  perfect  nature  were  his  candour  and 
liberality' 

The  spirit  which  is  denoted  by  these  two  names  is  substan- 
tLilly  the  same,  and  differs  chiefly  by  being  exercised  toward 
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different  objects.  That  this  spirit  should  exist  at  all  in  Christ 
will  naturally  seem  strange,  when  we  remember  that  he  was 
bom  of  a  humble  family,  in  the  most  bigoted  nation  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  most  bigoted  age  of  that  nation^  and  was 
educated  in  that  humble  manner  which  naturally  leads  the 
mind  to  imbibe  with  reverence  the  bigoted  sentiments  of  tibe 
great,  and  to  add  to  them  the  numerous  and  peculiar  prejudices 
springing  from  ignorance.  But  from  all  this  influence  he 
escaped  without  the  least  contamination.  There  is  not  an 
instance  recorded  in  his  life  in  which  he  was  more  attached 
to  any  person  or  thing,  or  more  opposed  to  either,  than  fmtt 
and  wisdom  must  entirely  justify.  There  is  no  instance,  in 
which  he  ever  censured  or  commended  those  of  his  own  na- 
tion, or  of  any  other,  either  more  or  less  than  plain  justice 
demanded.  On  the  contrary,  he  commended  everv  thing 
approved  by  wisdom  and  piety,  and  reproved  evei^  thing 
bigoted,  partial,  prejudiced,  and  faulty  in  man. 

A  great  part  of  the  people  of  his  nation  were  his  enemies, 
and  among  the  most  bitter  of  these  were  the  Pharisees.  Yet 
he  said  to  his  disciples,  *  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in 
Moses'  seat :  all,  therefore,  that  they  say  unto  you,  do.  But 
do  ye  not  after  their  works  ;  for  they  say,  and  do  not.'  No 
commendation  of  the  precepts  of  these  men  could  easily  have 
been  conveyed  in  more  expressive  language  than  this.  By 
directing  his  disciples  to  follow  their  precepts,  he  declared 
them  in  forcible  terms  to  be  true  and  right,  that  is,  with  such 
exceptions  as  he  has  elsewhere  made,  and  as  the  same  exact 
regard  to  truth  demanded. 

The  same  disposition  he  manifested  in  the  case  of  the  Syro- 
phenician  woman ;  and  in  that  of  the  Roman  centurion.  The 
Jews  considered  all  the  heathen  nations  as  deserving  nothing 
but  contempt  and  detestation,  and  called  them  dogs.  But 
Christ  preferred  the  faith  of  the  centurion,  although  a  Roman, 
to  that  of  all  other  persons  with  whom  he  conversed,  even  to 
that  of  his  own  apostles. 

In  the  same  generous  manner  he  treated  the  publicans, 
regarded  by  their  countrymen  as  the  vilest  of  sinners.  In  the 
same  manner  also  he  treated  the  Samaritans,  against  whom 
the  Jews  exercised  the  most  furious  hatred,  and  liiith  whom 
they  refused  to  have  any  '  dealings,'  even  those  of  the  most 
indifferdnt  and  necessary  Jiind. 
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The  same  dispositioii  he  showed  with  respect  to  doctrineil, 
opinioiis,  and  customs.  No  specimen  can  be  produced  from 
the  history  of  his  life  of  bigoted  attachment  to  his  own  doc- 
trines, or  those  of  his  nation,  or  those  of  liis  friends ;  of  preju- 
dice against  those  of  strangers  or  enemies ;  of  favouritism  or 
party  spirit,  of  contracted  regard  to  any  custom  because 
sanctioned  by  public  usage  or  general  respect ;  of  reluctance 
to  conform  to  any  innocent  practice,  by  whomsoever  adopted, 
or  of  any  narrowness  of  mind  whatever. 

When  invited  to  a  marriage,  he  cheerfully  went ;  when  bidden 
to  a  feast,  he  readily  consented  to  become  a  guest.  Nor  did 
it  make  any  difference,  because  the  host  was  on  the  one  hand, 
Matthew,  or  Zaccheus,  a  publican ;  or,  on  the  other,  Simon,  a 
Pharisee.  In  a  word,  he  adopted  and  commended  nothing 
except  what  was  true  and  right,  and  neither  refused  nor 
condemned  any  thing  except  that  which  was  false  and  evil. 
Nor  £d  it  make  the  least  difference  with  him  whether  that 
which  was  approved  or  censured  was  adopted  by'  friend^  or 
enemies. 

(3.)  His  prudence  was  amsummaie  on  all  occasions. 

Particularly  was  it  manifested  in  avoiding  the  wiles  and 
open  assaults  of  the  Jews.  Notwithstanding  the  invincible 
&mness  of  mind  universally  displayed  by  our  Saviour,  not-  ' 
withstanding  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  doing  good,  yet  he 
never  wantonly  exposed  himself  to  any  suffering;  discovering 
clearly,  on  every  occasion,  a  total  opposition  to  that  vain  and 
idle  fool-hardiness  which  rushes  into  danger,  merely  to  gain 
tiie  reputation  of  being  courageous. 

The  same  prudence  is  strongly  evinced  in  teaching  his  dis- 
ciples and  others,  as  their  minds  were  able  to  receive  his  in- 
structions ;  giving  '  milk  to  babes,'  and  '  strong  meat  to  men ; ' 
opening  new  doctrines  and  duties  by  degrees,  and  never 
'  pouring  new  wine  into  old  bottles.*  At  the  same  time,  he 
commended  his  precepts  both  to  the  heart  and  the  understandr 
ing  by  their  form.  At  one  time  he  communicated  them  in 
short  aphorisms,  easily  understood,  deeply  felt,  long  remem- 
bered, and  readily  applied  to  practice.  At  another,  he  con- 
veyed them  in  parities,  simple,  beautiful,  natural,  and  affect- 
ing, catching  the  imagination  and  feelings,  as  well  as  convinc- 
ing the  understanding.  At  another,  he  entered  into  plain, 
but  profound,  curious,  and  unanswerable  reasonings,  showing 
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both  from  the  works  and  the  word  of  Ood,  that  big  precepts 
were  jost,  and  his  doctrines  tme.  Thus  he  chaormed  by  Tarietjr 
and  novelty,  as  well  as  proved  by  argument  and  evidence; 
and  *  bec€mie/  innocently^  *  all  things  to  all  men,  tfiat'  at  lent 
he  *  might  gain  some/ 

The  same  character  he  discovered  in  a  manner  not  km 
remarkable,  in  answering  the  questions  and  resolving  the  cases 
proposed  to  him  by  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  In  eveiy 
instance  of  this  nature  he  refuted  their  arguments,  exploded 
their  opinions,  defeated  their  crafty  designs  against  him,  and 
publicly  put  them  to  shame  and  to  silence.  Tims  he  beauti- 
fully illustrated  the  truth  of  that  memorable  declaration  whkk 
he  had  anciently  made  concerning  himself, '  I,  Wisdom,  dwell 
with  Prudence.* 

The  same  truth  he  still  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  Ae 
uniform  tenour  of  his  life.    This  was  such  as  to  defeat  ail  fine 
malicious  accusations  of  hb  numerous  and  bitter  cmemies,  and 
to  plape  his  character  beyond  a  doubt  of  its  innocence  and 
uprightness.     To  this  end  it  was  not  sufficient  that  he  was 
really  innocent  and  upright.  It  was  additionally  necessary  that 
he  should  be  consummately  prudent.     In  proportion  to  their 
want  of  prudence,  all  men  are  endangered  in  this  respect,  and 
most  become  sufferers.     But  Christ  was  regularly  considered 
as  an  innocent  man  by  all  persons  even  of  moderate  can- 
dour, had  a  high  reputation  for  worth  in   the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and,  when  tried  on  the  accusation  of  enemies  and. 
villains   before  a  malignant  and  unprincipled  tribunal,    was> 
pronounced  clear  of  every  imputation.     Equal  proof  of  pru- 
dence as  well  as  innocence  was  never  furnished  in  the  present 
world. 

(4.)  His  integrity  was  equally  perfect. 

This  dignified  characteristic  is  strongly  visible  in  several  of 
the  things  already  recited  as  proofs  of  his  candour ;  candour 
itself  being  no  other  than  a  particular  mode  of  exercising  in- 
tegrity. Of  this  nature  are  his  impartial  censures  and  com- 
mendations of  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  The  same  spirit 
is  conspicuous  in  his  reproofs  which,  on  the  one  hand,  were 
bold,  open,  and  sincere,  and,  on  the  other,  were  perfectly  free 
from  selfishness  and  ill  nature.  It  is  also  strikingly  evident  in 
the  perfect  simplicity  of  his  instructions  and  conversation.  In 
them  all  there  cannot  be  found  a  single  instance  of  flattery, 
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Hdrcasni,  waokigmtj,  affbctation/yabity,  anogance,  or  ill-will. 
N^ty,  notUiig  is  enhanced  beyond  the  strictest  bounds  of  pro- 
iriety.  Notfung  is  so  coloured  as  to  deceive,  nothing  left  so 
lefectiTe  as  to  mislead.  Hie  strongest  specunen  ever  given 
>f  integrity  in  the  manner  of  communication  is  found  in  the 
instructions  of  Christ 

Many  persons  have  been  distinguished  for  their  integrity, 
Bmd  so  distinguished  as  to  leave  behind  them  in  their  history 
little  or  no  stain  upon  ihenr  reputation  in  this  respect. '  Bat 
Christ  d^ers,  evidentiy,  from  them  all  in  the  degree  in  which 
he  manifested  this  attribute ;  and  so  differs  from  them,  as  that 
nmplicity  and  openness  of  communication  fonns  a  remarkable 
diaracteristic  of  the  styh  in  which  he  spoke ;  and  constitutes, 
eminentiy,  what  may  be  called  his  own  original  manner.  As 
this  runs  through  all  his  discourses,  as  recited  by  the  several 
Efitogelists,  it  is  evident  from  this  fact;  that  it  was  his  own 
manner  and  not  theirs. 

The  same  illustrious  attribute  was,  in  the  same  manner, 
evinced  in  all  his  conduct  By  applause  he  was  never  allured ; 
by  obloquy  he  was  never  driven.  Popular  {Avoxtr  he  never 
coveted ;  popular  odium  he  never  dreaded.  To  friends  and 
enemies,  to  the  populace  and  the  Sanhedrim,  he  declared  truth, 
and  -proclaimed  their  duty,  without  favour  or  fear.  When  he 
stood  before  -(he  Sanhedrim,  and  was  on  trial  for  his  life, 
being  adjured  by  the  high  priest  to  declare  whether  he  was 
the  Son  of  God,  he  boldly  said,  though  he  knew  that  death 
would  be  the  consequence,  '  I  am.'  And,  to  place  the  decla- 
ration bejond  all  reasonable  doubt,  subjoined,  *  And  ye  shall 
see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.'  In  a  word,  he  treated  all 
men  while  he  was  teaching,  exhorting,  and  reproving  them,  as 
merely  rational  and  immortal  beings,  and  not  as  friends  or 
enemies,  nor  as  members  of  any  sect,  party,  or  nation.  In  this 
manner  he  left  a  noble  example  to  every  succeeding  teacher  of 
mankind. 

(5.)  His  benevolence  also  was  without  an  example. 

Many  of  the  observations  already  made  strongly  illustrate 
this  glorious  attribute  of  the  Redeemer.  It  will,  however,  be 
useful  to  mention  other  things  more  particularly,  as  exemplifi- 
cations of  ibis  disposition.  Among  the  numerous  miracles 
wrought  by  Christ,  there  is  not  one  which  was  not  {lerfonned 
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for  the  direct  pnipose  of  lessenibg  distress  or  danger*  or  pie* 
duciiig  safety*  comfort*  and  happiness  to  mankiiid..  Many  of 
these  miracles*  also*  were  wrouj^t  for  those  whom  he.  kaew 
to  be  his  enemies*  with  the  fall  contiction  on  his  part  that  they 
would  continue  to  be  his  enemies.  While  bis  life  was  filled 
up  with  that  pecidiari;  bitter  provocation  which  arises  iroa 
ingnititade  daily  repeated*  never  wearied*  and  even  increased 
by  the  very  kindness  which  should  have  melted  the  heart*  evea 
this  provocation  never  slackened  his  hand*  nor  moved  his  re- 
sentment  .  When  he  came  in  sight  of  that  ungrateful  citj, 
Jerusalem*  where  so  many  prophets  had  been  killed*  where 
so  many  of  his  benevolent  offices  and  so  many  of  his  Wondo^ 
ful  miracles  had  been  performed  in  vain ;  notwithstanding  aB 
the  injuries  which  he  had  received  from  the  inhabitants*  not- 
withstanding they  were  now  empbyed  in  devising  means  to 
take  away  his  life*  ^  he  wept  over'  the  guilty*  abandoned  spot, 
and  cried  with  mexpressible  tenderness* '  O  Jerusalem*  Jeru- 
salem !  that  killest  the  prophets*  and  stonest  them  who  are 
sent  unto  thee*  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together*  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings*  and  ye  would  not.'  On  the  cross  he  forgave*  and 
prayed*  and  secured  eternal  life  for  murderers*  while  they  were 
imbruing  their  hands  in  his  blood,  and  rendering  a  most  bitter 
death  still  more  bitter  by  adding  insult  to  agony.  At  the  same 
time*  he  communicated  faith*  and  peace*  and  hope*  the  for- 
giveness of  sin*  and  an  earnest  of  immortal  glory,  to  the  mise- 
rable malefactor  who*  by  his  side*  hung  over  the  burnings  of 
devouring  fire. 

(6.)  Equally  wonderful  was  his  disinterestedness. 

This  attribute,  though  often  considered  as  the  same  with 
benevolence,  is  really  a  qualification  of  benevolence ;  as  is 
evident  from  the  mere  phraseology*  so  customarily  adopted,  of 
disinterested  benevolence.  But  it  is  the  crown*  the  clory,  the 
finishing  of  this  character. 

There  is  not  an  instance  in  which  Christ  appears  to  have 
proposed  his  own  private*  separate  good*  as  the  end  either  of 
his  actions  or  sufTerings.  He  came  to  live  and  die  for  others,^ 
and  those  enemies,  and  sinners.  From  them  he  needed  andk 
could  receive  nothing.  From  him  they  needed  every  things 
and  from  him  alone  could  they  receive  that  which  they  needed^ 
For  such  beings  all  his  labours,  instructions*  and  sorrows  were^ 
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phnmed  and  eraipleted.  The  objects  which  he  had  in  view 
were  the  moat  dimiteiestedy  public,  and  hononrable  which  the 
nnivene  has  ever  known ;  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  sin' 
and  miseiy,  their  elevation  to  virtne  and  happiness,  and  die 
supreme  gloiy  of  God  in  thb  divine  and  most  wonderful  woik. 
These  objects  he  accomplished  with  extreme  difficulty  and 
self-denial,  and  with  immense  expense  on  his  own  part.  This 
arduous  woik  he  began  with  a  fixed  purpose,  pursued  with 
unshaken  constancy^  and  triamphantly  completed  in  spite  of 
eveiy  discouragement,  difficulty,  and  danger.  On  all  his  pro- 
gress heaven  looked  with  wonder  and  g^tulation,  and,  at  his 
return  to  that  happy  world,  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  ex- 
claimed, and  will  for  ever  exclaim, '  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing  i' 


THE  PRIESTHOOD   OF   CHRIST. 


HOLINESS  OF  CHARACTER 


HIS  8ELF-60VBRNMENT. 


FOE  SUCH  AN  HIGH  PRIEST  BECAME  US,  WHO  IS  HOLT,  HAEMLESS, 
UNDBFILED,  SEPARATE  FROM  SINNERS,  AND  MADE  HIGHER  THAN 
THE   HEAVENS. 

HEBREWS   VII.  26. 

In  the  preceding  Discourse,  I  considered  the  holiness  of 
Christ  as  one  great  branch  of  his  priestly  character.  In  tbe 
cx>ur8e  of  this  consideration  I  stated,  summarily,  my  views  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  Christ  performed  the  duties, 
owed  by  him  immediately  to  God,  and  to  mankind.  I  shall 
now  make  a  few  observations  concerning  those  which  he  owed 
more  immediately  to  himself.  The  two  former  classes  are 
generally  denoted  by  the  names  piety  and  benevolence ;  the 
latter  is  usually  denominated  temperance,  or  self-government. 

It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  our  Saviour's  life  was  re- 
gulated by  the  rules  of  perfect  virtue  in  all  those  ordinary  and 
less  delicate  cases,  in  which  mankind  so  commonly  transgress, 
and  in  which  we  usually  look  for  the  proofs  of  a  gross  and 
guilty  character.  The  truth  is,  imputatiqns  of  the  kind  here 
referred  to  are  not  made  on  the  Redeemer  even  by  the  worst 
of  men,  and  have  ceased,  notwithstanding  the  groundless  and 
brutal  calumnies  of  his  contemporary  enemies,  who  accused 
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ti  as  '  a  man  gluttonous  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  pub- 
ans  and  sinners/  to  have  any  place  in  the  belief,  or .  even 
the  obloquy,  of  mankind.  To  say,  that .  our  Saviour  was 
aste  and  temperate,  is  so  far  from  seeming  like  a  commen- 
don  of  his  character,  that  it  rather  wears  the  aspect  of  that 
Id  approbation  which  is  considered  as  grudged,  and  'is 
ilded  merely  because  it  cannot  with  decency  be  refusied. 
ly,  it  may  with  strict  propriety  be  said  that  the  very  ap- 
>ach  to  tins  subject  savours  in  a  degree  rather  of  impropriety 
1  indelicacy,  and  wears  more  the  appearance  of  an  anxious 
i  sedulous  disposition  to  shield  a  doubtful  reputation,  by 
tchful  effbrts  to  say  every  thing  which  can  be  said  in  its 
'our,  than  of  a  sober  determination  to  utter  the  sincere  ap- 
)bation  of  the  understanding,  and  the  just  applause  of  the 
art. 


With  these  observations  premised,  I  observe, 
1.  JTiat  the  industry  of  Christ  uhzs  wonderfuL 
St.  Peter  describes  the  character  of  the  Redeemer  in  these 
$morable  words,^ '  who  went  about  doing  good.'  Acts  x.  88. 
is  emphatical  description  exhibits  the  active  part  or  side  of 
1  life  just  as  it  really  was ;  and,  though  extremely  summary, 
is  complete.  Doing  good  was  his  only  proper,  professional, 
iployment ;  in  this  employment  he  did  not,  like  other  bene- 
ent  persons,  stay  at  home,  where  he  might  meet  with  solitary 
d  casual  objects  of  his  kindness,  but  went  unceasingly  from 
ice  to  place  to  find  the  greatest  number,  and  those  on  whom 
kindness  might  be  most  advantageously  employed. 
The  whole  life  of  Christ  was  a  perfect  comment  on  this  text. 
3  himself  has  often  told  us  his  own  views  concerning « the 
3at  duty  of  industry  in  the  service  of  God.  When  his 
»ther  gently  reproved  him  for  the  anxiety  which  he  had 
^asioned  to  his  parents  when,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  he  staid 
bind  at  Jerusalem,  while  they  went  forward  three  days' 
imey  towards  Nazareth ;  he  replied,  *  How  is  it  that  ye 
ire  sought  me?  Wist  ye  not,  that  I  must  be  about  my 
tther^s  business?'  This  honourable  scheme  of  life,  so  early 
opted,  and  so  forcibly  expressed,  was  the  uniform  rule  of  hui 
iduct  at  every  succeeding  period,  and  is  often  mentioned  by 
n,  as  such,  during  the  progress  of  his  public  ministry.  Thus,' 
his  reply  to  the  disciples,  asking  him  a  question  concerning 
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^  tho  man,  who  was  born  blind/  he  said,  *  I  must  voik  tht 
works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day.  The  night  cometh, 
when  no  man  can  work.'  John  ix.  4.  Tbos^  when  tiiaPhari- 
sees  informed  him,  that  '  Herod  would  kill  him/  and  atgtd 
him,  therefore,  to  '  get  him  out,  and  depart  thenoe,*  be  atid 
unto  them,  *  Go  ye,  and  tell  that  fox.  Behold,  I  cast  out  de?3i, 
and  I  do  cm'es,  to-<lay  and  to-morrow ;  and  ^  third  day  I 
shall  be  perfected.  Nevertheless,  I  must  work  to«day»  and 
to-morrow,  and  the  day  following/  Thus,  also,  he  dedared, 
umversally,  the  oharacter  of  his  life,  in  those  memoiBUe 
i^ords,  ^  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  bat 
to  minister.'  Who  could  claim,  with  so  much  propriety,  to  be 
ministered  unto  as  Christ  ?  From  whom  ought  not  ministering 
to  be  expected,  rather  than  from  him  ?  Finally,  when  he  was 
conversing  with  the  woman  of  Sychar,  and  his  disciples  soli- 
cited him  to  eat,  he  answered,  ^  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work.' 

In  exact  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  these  declarations, 
we  find  him,  immediately  after  Us  baptism,  going  into  the 
wilderness  to  sufier  and  to  overcome  in  his  temptatum.  As 
soon  as  this  was  ended,  he  journeyed  unceasingly  throughout 
Judeea,  Galilee,  and  Persia,  and  occasionally  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  instructing,  healing,  comforting,  and  be- 
firiending  all  whom  he  found  willing  to  hear  his  words,  or  fitted 
to  receive  his  assistance.  His  early  life  was  a  life  of  industri- 
ous labour,  literally  so  called.  His  public  life  was  also  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  laborious  exertions,  made  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  a  period  filled  up  with  duty  and  usefi^lness. 
With  an  unwearied  hand  he  scattered  blessings  wherever  he 
went.  The  manner  in  whieb»  and  the  object  to  whom,  the 
good  was  to  be  done,  were  to  him  things  iodifierent,  if  it  was 
really  done.  Whether  they  were  friends  or  enemies,  Jews  or 
heathen,  disciples  or  strangers;  whether  they  were  to  be 
taught,  healed,  restored  to  sight,  bearing,  or  life;  he  was 
always  prepared  to  bestow  the  blessing,  wherever  there  was 
necessity  to  demand,  or  faith  to  receive  it.  So  wonderfully 
numerous  were  the  labours  of  Christ,  as  to  furnish  a  solid 
foundation  of  propriety  for  that  hyperbolical  and'  singular  de- 
claration of  St.  John,  with  which  he  concludes  his  Gospel : 
*  And  there  are  also  many  other  things,  which  Jesus  did ; 
the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that 
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ren  tbe  world  itself  eould  not  contain  the  books  that  should 
9  written.    Amen.' 

A  stronger  instance  of  this  disposition  can  hardly  be  giren^ 
lan  one  of  diose,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  Hungry, 
eary,  and  fidnt  in  his  journey  through  the  country  of  Sama- 
a,  be  came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  Sychar,  and 
Mited  himself '  on  Jacob's  well/  A  woman,  a  miserable  inha- 
ttant  of  that  city,  came  out  to  draw  water,  and  presented  him 
ith  an  object  to  whom  good  might  be  done,  and  who  infi- 
itely  needed  it  Forgetting  all  his  own  sufferings,  our 
ayiour  applied  himself  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  accomplish 
le  conversion  of  this  sinful  woman,  and  that  of  her  country- 
len.  After  he  had  conversed  a  considerable  time  with  her, 
le  left  him  to  call  the  people  of  the  city.  His  disciples  *  then 
rayed  him,  saying,  Master,  eat.  But  he  said  unto  them,  I 
Ave  meat  to  eat,  that  ye  know  not  of.  Therefore  said  the 
isciples  one  to  another.  Hath  any  man  brought  him  aught  to 
At?  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him 
lat  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work.'  The  sentiments  here 
qnressed,  and  on  this  occasion  gloriously  exemplified  in  the 
ilig^nce  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of 
mverting  this  poor  woman  and  her  neighbours,  were  the  rules 
f  which  he  governed  his  whole  life. 

As  he  drew  near  to  the  close  of  his  ministry  he  appears  to 
ive  been  even  more  industrious,  if  possible ;  and  to  have 
mght  and  done  more  than  during  any  former  period  of  the 
ime  length,  as  if  he  thought  the  remaining  time  valuable  in 
roportion  to  its  shortness. 

Thus  he  was  able  to  say  with  perfect  confidence  and  exact 
nth,  after  he  bad  ended  his  ministry,  '  Father,  I  have  glori- 
ed thee  on  earth ;  I  have  finished  the  work,  which  thou  gav- 
it  me  to  do.' 

2.  His  fortitude  was  not  less  remarkable. 

This  characteristic  of  Christ  is  everywhere  discovered,  and 
ith  the  highest  advantage.  To  form  just  views  of  it,  we  ought 

remember  that  he  was  alone,  poor,  and  friendless ;  that  he 
as  more  opposed  than  any  other  person  ever  was ;  and  that 
)  was  opposed  by  the  government  and  nation  of  the  Jews, 
pecially  by  the  learned,  wise,  and  great  We  ought  to  re- 
ember  that,  wherever  he  was,  he  found  enemies,  enemies  to 
s  person  and  to  his  mission,  subtle,  watchful,  persevering, 
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base,  and  maUgdaDt.  All  his  streng^,  in  the  mean  time,  was, 
under  Grod,  in  himself,  in  his  mind,  in  his  wisdom  and  virtne.* 
Yet  he  met  every  danger  with  unshaken  firmness^  and  kn- 
moveable  constancy.  He  bore,  not  only  without  despondency, 
without  shrmking  and  without  a  murmur,  but  with  sereni^ 
and  triumph,  all  the  evils  of  life,  and,  except  the  hiding  of  hb 
Father's  face,  and  the  manifestations  of  hb  anger  against  sio, 
all  the  evils  of  death.  At  the  same  time,  all  this  was  done 
by  him^  while  these  evils  were  suffered  by  continual  antid* 
pation. 

They  were,  in  a  sense,  always  in  his  view.  He  foretold 
them  daily,  and  yet  encountered  them  with  invincible  con- 
stancy. Other  men,  however  boldly  and  firmly  they  encoun- 
ter actual  calamities,  are  yet  proqe  to  sink  under  such  as  are 
expected.   The  dbtresses  of  a  foreboding  heart  who  can  bear  I 

When,  during  his  agony  in  the  garden,  the  *  sweat'  flowed 
from  him  in  the  form  *  of  great  drops  of  blood,'  he  coolly  met 
the  guard  which  approached  to  seize  him,  reproved  Peter  for 
his  violence,  healed  the  wounded  ear  of  Malchus,  secured  the 
escape  of  his  disciples,  and  delivered  himself  up  to  those  very 
soldiers  whom  his  presence  had  awed  into  statues. 

With  the  same  invincible  spirit  he  endured  the  miseries  and 
injuries  of  the  crucifixion.  All  the  insults  which  were  mingled 
with  his  agonies  on  the  cross  were  insufficient,  to  remove  his 
self-possession,  or  disturb  his  serenity  for  a  moment.  Amidst 
them  all  he  was  able  to  forget  himself,  to  pity  and  admonish 
the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  to  provide  for  the  future  comfort 
of  his  mother,  and  to  pray  for  the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of 
his  murderers. 

3.  Not  less  toonderful  was  his  meekness. 

Meekness  is  a  voluntary  and  serene  quietness  of  mind  under 
provocations  perceived  and  felt,  but  of  choice  unresented. 

No  person  was  ever  so  abused  or  provoked  as  Christ,  nor 
in  circumstances  which  so  greatly  aggravated  the  provocation. 
He  came  from  heaven,  lived,  and  died  only  to  do  good  to  his 
enemies,  and  received  all  his  abuses  while  occupied  in  this 
divine  employment.  Ingratitude,  therefore,  and  that  of  the 
blackest  kind,  was  mingled  with  every  injury,  and  added 
keenness  to  its  edge.  At  the  same  time,  every  abuse  was 
causeless  and  wanton,  without  even  an  imaginary  wrong  done 
h}  him  to  excite  ill-will  in  his  persecutors. 
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But  ifo  p6non  ever  bore  any  provocation  with  such  meek- 
ness as  he  exhibited  in  every  instance  of  this  nature.  Neither 
revenge  nor  wrath,  as  this  word  is  usually  understood,  ever 
found  a  place  in  his  breast.  Hb  character  was  maligned,  his 
actions  were  perverted  by  the  worst  misconstruction,  himself 
was  insulted  often  and  alway,  and  all  the  amiableness  and 
worth  of  his  most  benevolent  conduct  insolently  denied ;  yet 
'  when  reviled,  he  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suflTered,  he 
threatened  not ;  but  committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth 
righteously.'  In  his  trial  particularly,  and  at  his  crucifixion, 
he  was  mocked  and  insulted  beyond  example.  Yet  though 
beaten,  buSetted,  pierced  with  thorns,  spit  upon,  derided  with 
mock-worship,  and  wounded  with  every  other  insult  which  the 
ingenuity  of  hi^  enemies  could  devise,  he  quietly  submitted  to' 
them  alL 

The  nature  of  all  these  also  he  perfectly  understood,  and! 
the  sting  which  each  conveyed  he  deeply  felt.  The  tender- 
ness of  Christ's  afiections,  the  exquisiteness  of  his  sensibility, 
are  strongly  evident,  not  only  in  the  history  of  his  life,  but  also 
in  those  remarkable  predictions  contained  in  Psalms  xxii.  xl. 
Ixix.  and  Ixxxviii.  Here,  in  prophetical  language,  Christ 
utters  the  very  feelings  which  he  experienced  both  while  he 
lived,  and  when  he  died.  No  picture  of  sorrow  is  drawn  in 
stronger  colours,  or  formed  of  more  vivid  images,  or  can  more 
forcibly  exhibit  exquisite  tenderness  and  sensibility.  In  this 
picture  the  injuries  and  insults  which  Christ  received  while  on 
earth  hold  a  distinguished  place,  particularly  those  which 
surrounded  him  at  his  trial  and  crucifixion. 

The  manner  in  which  he  felt  them  all  he  himself  has  ex^ 
plained  to  us  in  these  Psalms,  and  has  taught  us  to  consider 
them  as  filling  his  heart  with  anguish  and  agony.  StUl,  he 
quietly  yielded  himself  to  them  all  without  a  momentary  re- 
sentment, without  a  single  reproachful  or  unkind  observation. 
No  cloud  of  passion  appears  to  have  arisen  in  his  breast,  or 
obscured  for  a  moment  the  steady  sunshine  of  his  soul.  Calm, 
and  clear,  and  bright,  amid  the  rage  of  the  tempest  beneath, 
he  pursued  his  celestial  course  with  an  undisturbed  progress^ 
with  a  divine  serenity. 

4.  Equally  extraordinary  was  his  humility. 

No  person  ever  had  the  same  reason  to  entertain  a  high 
opinion  of  himself,  or  would  have  been  so  naturally  justified/ 
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or  so  far  excusable  in  indulging  lofty  thoughts  of  his  own 
character,  and  in  weariiig  a  deportment  of  superiority  to  his 
fellow-men.  No  person  was  ever  so  ushered  into  the  world. 
Think,  for  a  moment  what  it  b  for  a^person  to  be  prophesied 
of  during  four  thousand  years  before  he  was  bom ;  to  be  an- 
nounced to  the  world  repeatedly  in  the  songs  and  predictioiu 
of  angels ;  to  be  the  antitype  of  a  long  train  of  august  institu- 
tions, and  a  glorious  succession  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sonages numbered  among  mankind.  No  person  ever  did  so 
great  and  wonderful  things.  Think  what  a  splendour  of  cha- 
racter is  displayed  in  healing  the  sick,  cleansing  the  leper, 
restoring  soundness  to  the  lame,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  sight  to 
the  blind,  and  speech  to  the  dumb,  in  calling  the  dead  firotn 
the  grave,  silencing  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  casting  out 
demons  from  the  possession  of  man ;  and  all  this  by  'a  com- 
mand. Think  what  it  is  to  receive  the  homage  and  obedience 
of  angels,  to  be  proclaimed  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  'Ae 
beloved  Son  of  God,'  to  have  the  Spirit  of  God  descend  upon 
him  in  a  visible  form,  and  to  see  all  nature,  animated  and 
unanimated,  obey  his  voice  and  execute  his  pleasure,  and  thus 
to  stand  alone  among  the  race  of  Adam,  exempted  (Srom  the 
conunon  character  of  men  by  marks  the  most  clear,  certain, 
and  glorious. 

His  situation,  at  the  same  time,  was  such  as  most  to  exdte 
vain  glory,  and  flatter  ambition.  To  these  wonderful  thinc^s  he 
rose  from  the  most  humble  condition  of  life,  a  condition 
heightening  by  contrast  the  splendour  of  all  the  great  things 
which  he  did  and  received.  Persons  rising  from  such  a  con- 
dition into  the  admiration  of  mankind,  are  usually  much  more 
strongly  affected  than  those  who  have  lived  always  in  superior 
circumstances,  and  been  from  the  beginning  objects  of  distin- 
guished applause. 

Christ  also  possessed  far  more  wisdom  than  any  other  per- 
son ever  possessed ;  wisdom,  respecting  the  most  noble  and — 
sublime  subjects,  such  as  the  character  of  God,  the  invisible^ 
world,  divine  providence,  and  the  nature,  duties,  and  ever — 
lasting  concerns  of  man.  On  all  these  subjects  the  wisdonr^ 
contained  in  his  instructions  totallv  excels  all  the  wisdom  of th^ 
greatest  and  wisest  men  of  every  age.  Tliis  wisdom,  also,  h^ 
possessed  without  the  aid  of  education.  His  precepts  an-** 
ducfribes  were  his  own,  and  underived  from  any  preceding  in» 
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stroctioD.  Bat  nothing  inflates  tlie  pride  of  irise  men  than 
to  be  indebted  for  their  wisdom  to  themselves  alone,  to  na- 
tire  genins,  to  original  thoog^  inreDtion,  and  research,  and 
thus  to  hare  become  the  authors  of  discoveries  which  have 
eluded  the  ingenuity  and  escaped  the  inventiDD  of  all  who 
went  before  them. 

These  things  his  countrymen  saw,  heard,  and  acknow- 
ledged, and  that  in  a  manner  experienced  by  do  other 
inhabitant  of  this  world.  Tfaey  saw  him  often  engaged  in 
diapates  with  the  greatest  men  of  liia  age  and  conntry  con- 
cerning subjects  of  the  highest  importance.  They  saw  Aim 
nniformly  and  completely  victorious,  and  them  always  put 
to  nleoce  and  to  ffight.  His  triumph  they  not  only  beheld, 
but  frequently  enjoyed ;  and,  on  account  of  it,  publicly  gave 
gtoi;  to  God.  IVy  declared  him  to  be  a  prophet,  the  pecu- 
liar pro}riiet  promised  by  Mosea,  and  the  Messiah;  rang  Iiis 
pnuses  tbroQg^out  Judea,  and  the  surrounding  countries ;  at- 
tempted to  make  him  their  king ;  and,  spreading  their  gar- 
mentswberehe  was  to  pass,  Bong  hosannas  before  him,  to  f^ 
rdy  his  character. 

But,  fitted  as  these  motives  were  to  kindle  every  latent 
aparii  oT  pride  in  the  human  heart,  and  to  blow  up  a  flame  of 
ambition  which  should  reach  to  heaven,  be  was  superior  to 
(bem  all,  and  that  from  the  begianing.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
he  astonished  the  wise  and  great  among  his  countrymen  with 
Ub  wisdom ;  yet  he  obeyed  the  first  call  of  his  parents,  and  re- 
turoed  with  them  from  the  scene  of  applause  to  their  humble 
cottage.  When  his  countrymen  sought  him  that  thc^  might 
place  him  on  a  throne,  he  retired  ihto  the  desert.  When 
greeted  with  hosannas  by  the  enraptured  multitude,  he  changed 
neither  his  demeanor,  nor  his  daily  employmeBta;.  hut-forgot 
the  splendour,  the  applause,  and  himself,  to  weep  over  Jeru- 
salem, and  deplore  the  approaching  min  of  that  uogratefol 
ci^. 

He  cbose  the  hnmblest  life,  tl>e  hnmblest  associates,  the 
humblest  food,  the  humblest  dress,  and  the  humblest  maimen, 
and  voluntarily  yielded  himself  to  the  most  humiliatiDg  death. 
Nor  was  bis  character  more  distinguished  by  gr*^' at d ess,  wis- 
dom, and  moral  dignity,  than  by  bis  humility  of  mind  and  Vf^.^ 
He  himself  has  alleged  it,  as  one  proof  of  bis' Messiuhshipi  ti 
'  tlw  poor  had  the  Gospel  preached  to  them'  by  his  n  ~  ^ 
z  2 
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REMARKS. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations  which  I  proposed  to 
make  under  the  fiist  general  head,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
Discourse ;  and  have  given  an  account,  so  far  as  I  thought 
necessary,  of  "several  things  in  which  the  holiness  of  the  Re- 
deemer was  exemplified.  The  second,  viz,  the' impori€mce  of 
this  attribute  to  his  priesthood,  I  shall  reserve  for  future  dis- 
cussion ;  and  shall  proceed  to  make  two  or  three  Remarks, 
naturally  arising  from  what  has  been  already  said. 

1.  We  have  here  seen  ample  proof,  that  Christ  was  what 
he  declared  himself  to  be. 

The  precepts  of  Christ  required  mankind  to  be  absolutely 
holy,  or  perfect,  and  allowed  no  defect  of  obedience,  as  well 
as  no  degree  of  transgression  ;  declaring  this  character  to  be 
the  only  one  which,  for  its  own  sake,  could  be  accepted  of 
God.  In  what  has  been  said,  we  have  the  fullest  proof  that 
he  was  exactly  such  as  he  taught  others  to  be,  a  complete  ex- 
ample of  the  character  which  he  required.  Of  all  the  things 
attempted  by  man  on  this  side  of  the  grave  none  is  more 
difficult,  or  more  transcends  human  efforts,  than  the  attainment 
of  this  perfection.  The  world  has  never  seen  a  second  speci- 
men of  this  character.  How  remote  then  must  it  be,  when  the 
best  of  mankind  have  fallen  so  far  short  of  it,  from  the  possible 
attainment  of  hypocrites,  impostors,  and  pretenders?  How 
distant  from  every  counterfeit  ?  How  absolutely  unattainable, 
hitherto,  by  the  least  blemished  integrity,  and  the  most  exalted 
piety  which  has  been  merely  human.  A  single  act,  or  a  few 
actions  may  to  the  eye  of  spectators  seem  great,  spotless,  and 
exalted.  A  retired  life,  little  seen  and  scarcely  observed,  may 
not  disclose  its  defects.  But  a  life  spent  in  the  midst  of  man- 
kind, and  daily  exposed  to  the  view  of  multitudes,  and  filled 
up  with  actions  of  every  kind,  cannot  fail  to  discover,  even  in 
the  best  of  men,  continual  and  numerous  imperfections.  Per- 
fect rectitude  of  heart,  therefore,  can  alone  have  produced 
perfect  rectitude  of  life  in  our  Saviour.  Of  course,  he  was 
what  he  declared  himself,  and  what  he  is  everywhere  declared 
to  be,  in  the  Scriptures.  Of  course,  he  was  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  mankind.     His  doctrines  and  pre^ 
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cepts  were  from  God,  and  require,  with  divine  authority,  the 
faith  and  obedience  of  all  men.  His  '  life '  was  given  as  '  a 
ransom  for  many/  and  his  '  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.' 
He  did  not,  therefore,  die  to  bear  uniness  to  the  truth  of  his 
doctrines ;  but  as  '  a  propitiation  for  sin/  and  *  a  ransom  for 
sinners.'  As  such,  therefore,  we  are  required  to  believe  on 
him,  if  we  wbh  to  be  saved. 

A  strong  additional  proof  of  the  truth,  now  under  consi- 
deration, is  furnished  by  the  circumstances  in  which  Christ  was 
bom,  and  lived.  He  was  bom,  and  educated,  as  has  been 
observed  before,  in  the  humblest  circumstances,  and  continued 
in  them  throughout  his  life.  With  plain  and  ignorant  men 
only  did  he  spend  almost  the  whole  of  his  days ;  men  whom  he 
instructed,  but  from  whom  he  could  never  receive  instruction. 
At  the  same  time,  the  learned  men  of  his  age  and  country 
had  wandered  in  their  doctrines  far  frdm  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. Their  opinions,  grounded  partly  on  a  perverted  Reve- 
lation, and  partly  on  a  wretched  and  debasing  collection  of 
traditions,  were  to  a  great  extent  false,  foolbh,  and  stupid  be« 
yond  all  easy  conception.  Their  worship  was  a  vain  and 
mberable  round  of  external  rites.  Their  morals,  also,  were 
licentious,  and  polluted  by  all  die  dictates  of  lust,  pride,  and 
avarice  ;  and  their  whole  character  was  a  gross  and  dreadful 
mixture  of  bigotry,  hypocrisy,  oppression,  violence,  and  im- 
purity. 

In  such  an  age,  in  such  circumstances,  among  such  men, 
and  in  the  midst  of  such  errors  and  sins,  Christ  was  bom  and 
educated,  lived  and  died.  Let  every  honest,  every  sober  man 
now  say,  whence  it  arose  that  he  was  an  exception  to  the  cha- 
racter of  all  his  countrymen,  and  to  that  of  mankind ;  that  his 
wisdom  transcended  that  of  all  other  men,  and  that  his  life 
left  that  of  every  child  of  Adam  out  of  comparison,  and  out  of 
sight ;  a  '  sun  of  righteousness,'  at  whose  presence  every  star 
disappears  from  the  firmament. 

2.  TTiese  observations  strongly  evince  the  inspiration  of  the 
apostles. 

This  perfect  character  of  Christ  they  have  left  on  record. 
It  is  perfectly  delineated,  not  by  general  description,  or  loose 
unmeaning  panegyric,  but  by  filling  up  a  plain,  simple,  natural 
liistorv  with  characteristical  actions  and  discourses,  and  trac- 
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ing  features  dbtinot  in  tbemselves,  and  yet  hanBonions,  blend- 
ing into  one  complete  wbole^  totally  distingaished  from  OTery 
other  character  hitherto  drawn  by  man ;  as  unlike,  nay,  much 
more  unlike,  any  other  person  ever  seen  or  heard  of  in  this 
world,  than  that  of  Hamlet,  Lear,  Achilles,  or  Hector. 

Attempts  to  foim  such  a  character  as  should  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  perfect,  have  been  often  made,  but  they  have 
invariably  failed  of  success.  The  efforts  of  the  heathen  philo- 
sophers and  poets  to  paint  their  wise  and  perfect  men  are  well 
known  to  be  miserably  imperfect.  The  ^neas  of  Virgil  is  a 
picture  of  this  kind,  but,  notwithstanding  the  genius  of  the 
writer,  b  so  far  from  perfection,  as  not  to  be  even  amiable, 
but  gross,  vicious,  and  hateful.  The  wise  man  of  phihsaphf 
is  little  better ;  for  he  is  impious,  proud,  impure,  false,  and 
unfeeling.  Infidels  have  succeeded  no  better ;  and  even 
Christians  have  been  compelled  to  derive  all  that  is  good  and 
commendable  in  the  characters  drawn  by  them  from  the  very 
record  left  by  the  apostles,  the  life,  precepts,  and  doctrines  of 
Christ. 

Whence,  then,  were  these  men  able  to  perform  a  task  too 
hard  for  all  the  rest  of  their  fellow-men  ?  Plainly,  not  from 
learning,  for  they  had  none ;  not  from  genius,  for  in  this  most 
of  them  were  evidently  excelled  by  many  others ;  not  from 
the  examples  furnished  to  them  in  their  own  Scriptures: 
Abraham,  the  most  perfect  example  of  this  nature  exhibited 
at  length,  is  wonderfully  inferior  to  the  character  of  Christ, 
although  wonderfully  superior  to  the  best  men  of  heathen 
antiquity.  All  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  could  not, 
were  their  excellencies  united,  supply  the  most  ingenious  mind 
with  materials  out  of  which  the  life  of  Christ  could  be  formed, 
even  by  such  a  mind.  Nor  could  all  the  doctrines  contained 
in  that  invaluable  book  enable  such  a  mind  to  originate,  by  its 
own  powers,  the  instructions  of  Christ.  The  character  is  not 
only  superior  but  singular.  The  wisdom  is  not  only  greater, 
more  various,  and  more  satisfactory,  but  it  is  wrought  into 
forms,  communicated  in  discourses,  and  started  by  incidents, 
all  of  which  are  too  particular,  too  natural,  and  too  appropriate 
to  admit,  not  the  belief  merely,  but  the  possibility  of  their 
huving  been  compiled.  The  character  is  perfectly  new  and 
original,  like  nothing  which  preceded  and  nothing .  which  has 
succeeded  it.     At  the  same  time  it  is  all  of  a  piece,  e\'ery 
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part  being  suited  exactly  to  every  other  part,  and  all  the  parU 
to  the  whole.  As  this  character  could  not  have  been  formed 
by  the  apostles,  without  an  actual  example,  it  was  equally 
impossible  that  it  should  have  been  formed,  at  the  time  when 
they  wrote,  with  the  aid  of  such  an  example.  The  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  was,  according  to  the  earliest  computation, 
written,  as  I  formerly  observed,  eight  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ.  How  plainly  impossible  was  it  that  he  should  have 
remembered  Chrisf  s  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  his  Parabolical 
Sermons,  or  his  discourses  concerning  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  final  judgment  ?  How  evidently  impossi- 
ble is  it,  that  he  should  have  made  them?  Who  could  make 
them  now  ?  Compare  them  with  the  noblest  efforts  of  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero.  Who  now,  what  peasant,  what 
beggar,  what  child  of  twelve  years  of  age,  would  take  their 
discourses  as  his  creed,  as  the  directory  of  his  conscience,  as 
the  law  of  bis  life  ?  But  the  discourses  of  Christ  were  the 
creed,  the  wisdom,  the  boast,  the  glory  of  Bacon,  Locke, 
Newton,  Butler,  Boyle,  Berkeley,  Addison,  and  Johnson. 
Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  Jewish  publican  possessed  a  mind 
sufficiently  sublime  and  capacious,  sufficiently*disceming  and 
pure,  to  command,  the  admiration,  belief,  and  obedience  of 
these  great  men  ?  Can  it  be  believed  that,  with  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  world  before  them,  and  their  own  superior  understand* 
ing  to  direct  their  choice,  they,  and  ten  thousand  other  en- 
lightened men,  should  bow  with  a  single  heart  and  voice  to 
precepts  and  instructions  devised  by  the  mere  native  abilities 
of  this  uneducated  inhabitant  of  Judea  ? 

But  if  Matthew  could  not  have  devised  nor  remembered 
the  life  and  discourses  of  Christ,  what  shall  be  said  of  John? 
His  Gospel  was  written  about  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the 
Saviour,  and  contains  more,  and  more  wonderful  discourses  of 
this  glorious  Person.  All  these  also  i£re  exhibited  as  spring- 
ing out  of  appropriate  occasions  minutely  specified,  and  are 
exactly  fitted  to  each  occasion.  The  writer,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  fisherman  on  the  lake  Gennesaret,  and  followed 
ihis  business  some  time  after  he  arrived  at  manhood.  A  mere 
fisherman,  therefore,  wrote  the  Gospel  of  St  John.  Suppose 
the  experiment  were  now  to  be  made.  Suppose  an  American 
fisherman,  who  had  read  the  Bible  firom  his  childhood,  were  to 
be  employed  to  form  a  new  Gospel,  and  to  delineate  anew,  ss 
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particidariy  as  John  has  done,  the  life  and  disconnes  of  socli 
a  person  as  Christ,  both  of  them  to  be  drawn  wholly  from  the 
stores  of  Us  own  mind.  What  mnst  we,  what  most  all  men 
be  obliged  to  belieye  wonld  be  the  result  of  his  eflTorts?  XJd- 
donbtedly,  the  same  narrow-minded,  gross,  and  contemptibk 
eompoond  which  we  now  and  then  behold  in  a  pamphlet, 
written  by  an  ignorant  man,  which  scarcely  any  person  reads 
through,  unless  for  the  sake  of  seeing  what  such  a  man  can 
write ;  a  production  deroid  of  understandmg,  wisdom,  incident, 
charaoter,  entertainment,  and  thought ;  a  trial  of  patience,  a 
proYocatiYe  of  contempt  and  jnty.  Such,  all  analogy  compels 
us  to  believe,  must  have  been  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  had  it 
been  devised  by  the  mere  force  of  his  own  mind. 

That  he  could  have  remembered  the  incidents  and  dis- 
courses contained  in  it,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  I  need 
not  attempt  to  disprove ;  since  it  was  never  believed,  and  wiB 
never  be  believed  by  any  man. 

But  the  Gospel  of  John  was  written  by  a  fisherman :  the 
writer  himself  declares  it,  and  the  declaration  is  confirmed  bj 
the  testimony  of  all  antiquity.  Read  this  book,  consider  the 
sublime  and  glorious  wisdom  which  it  contains,  and  the  won- 
derful life  which  it  records,  and  then  tell  me  whether  the 
supposition,  that  it  was  revealed,  or  diat  it  was  written  witboat 
revelation,  mvdves  the  greater  miracle. 


SailMON   XXOm 


THE    PRIESTHOOD    OF    CHRIST. 

HOLINESS  OF  HIS  CHARACTER. 

IMPORTANCB  OP  THIS  ATTRIBUTE  TO  THE  DISTINCTION 

OP  HIS  CHARACTER,  &C. 


|roB  SUCH  AN  HIGH  PRIEST  BBCAMB  US,  WHO  IS  HOLY,  HARMLESS, 
UNDEFILED,  SEPARATE  FROM  SINNERS,  AND  MADE  HIGHER  THAN 
THE    HEAVENS. 

HEBREWS   VII.  26. 

In  the  two  preceding  Discourses  I  have  considered  the  per- 
tonal  holiness  of  Christy  in  its  three  great  divisions  of  piety, 
benevolence,  and  self-government.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a 
discussion  of  the  second  head  of  discourse,  originally  proposed 
concerning  this  subject,  and  endeavour  to 

Explain  the  importance  of  this  attribute  to  Christ,  as  the 
high  priest  of  mankind, 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  remembered,  that  I  am  not  inquir- 
ing why  personal  holiness  or  inherent  moral  excellence,  was 
necessary  to  Christ.  Personal  holiness  is  indispensable  to 
^very  rational  being  in  order  to  his  acceptance  with  God,  be- 
ing no  other  than  the  performance  of  his  duty  in  whatever 
situation  he  is  placed.  My  inquiries  respect  solely  the  neces- 
sity of  Christ's  manifesting  to  the  world  his  holiness  of  charac- 
ter in  a  life  of  perfect  obedience,  such  as  he 
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Christ  might  have  become  incarnate,  and  died  immediately, 
and  yet  have  been  a  perfectly  holy  being.  I  ask  here  why  it 
was  necessary  for  him,  as  the  high  priest  of  men,  to  exhibit 
such  a  life  as  he  actually  lived. 

The  pre-eminent  b^luidss  ol'  Christ  was,  in  this  character, 
necessary  to  him. 

T.  To  give  him  that  distinction  which  was  indispensable. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  regard  Christ  as  an  extraordinary 
person,  as  hardly  to  ask  for  any  reason  why  this  peculiarity  of 
character  was  necessarv  to  him,  or  what  influence  it  had,  or 
was  intended  to  have,  on  his  priesthood.  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  do  justice  to  this  subject,  yet  I  will  suggest  a  few  considera- 
tions which  have  occurred  to  me  at  the  present  time. 
.  It  will  be  readily  believed  by  all  persons  who  admit  the 
priesthood  of  Christ,  tLat  this  office  was  the  most  important 
ever  assumed  in  the  prest^nt  world.  He  who  has  expiated 
the  sins  of  mankind,  and  opened  the  way  for  their  reconcili- 
ation to  God,  their  restoration  to  holiness,  and  their  introdac- 
tion  to  heaven,  hasundoubtedly  sustained  the  most  important 
character,  and  performed  the  most  important  acts  which  have 
been  ever  known  to  the  human  race.  That  a  person  of  whom 
these  things  can  be  truly  said  must  be  rationally  supposed 
to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  many  marks 
both  of  personal  and  ofTicial  distinction,  is  an  assertion  which 
needs  no  proot.  All  men  are  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
prepared  to  admit  beforehand,  that  he  who  is  destined  to  so 
extraordinary  an  office  must  also  possess  an  extraordinary 
character. 

The  Jews,  led  by  the  several  predictions  given  in  their 
Scriptures  concerning  tl|e  Messiah,  and  perhaps  in  some  de- 
gree, also,  hy  me  iiaiuit;  of  the  case,  formed  concerning  hira 
apprehensions  generally  of  this  nature.  They  mistook,  indeed, 
the  things  by  which  his  personal  character  was  to  be  distin- 
guished, but  were  perfectly  correct  in  their  belief,  that  his  cha- 
racter was  to  be  singular,  as  well  as  his  office.  His  life,  in 
their  view,  was  to  find  its  peculiar  distinction  in  external 
splendour,  conquest,  and  dominion  over  all  nations,  who  were 
to  be  subjugated  by  his  arm.  He  was  to  reign  with  a  glory 
utterly  obscuring  that  of  every  preceding  conqueror,  and  was 
to  divide  among  them,  his  favourite  people,  the  pomp,  wealth. 
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and  power  of  this  lower  world.  To  them  as  '  the  people  of  the 
saints  of  die  Most  High/  was,  in  a  literal  sense,  to  be  '  given 
the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  whole  heaven.'  To  a  people,  conquered  as  they 
were,  impatient  of  their  yoke,  panting  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, proud  of  their  pre-eminence  as  the  chosen  people  of 
6od,  gross  in  their  conceptions  of  divine  truth,  and  confining, 
with  an  animal  relish,  all  real  good  to  the  gratifications  of 
sense,  it  can  scarcely  seem  strange,  that  this  should  appear  a 
rational  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Re- 
deemer, particularly  of  some,  which  are  couched  in  terms 
highly  figurative.  From  such  a  people,  in  such  a  state,  we 
could  hardly  expect  just  apprehensions  concerning  those  sub- 
limer  glories  of  the  Messiah  which  lay  in  excellence  of  mind, 
and  excellence  of  life,  obtained  the  unmingled  complacency  of 
the  Father,  and  called  forth  the  admiration,  love,  and  homage 
of  all  the  virtuous  among  mankind.  Still  even  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Jews  accord  with  the  general  truth,  that  he  who 
sustains  such  an  office,  must  also  possess  a  character  suited  to 
that  office. 

The  necessity  of  this  character,  to  give  distinction  to  Christ 
as  the  high  priest  of  mankind,  appears  in  a  striking  manner 
from  several  considerations.  Particularly,  it  was  indispensable 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  <^  his  priesthood ;  and,  there- 
fore, of  his  whole  mediatorial  office,  that  he  should  engage,  to  a 
^at  extent,  the  attention  of  mankind.  On  this,  in  a  great 
3ieasore,  depended  the  importance  and  success  of  his  public 
Dodnistry,  both  among  his  contemporaries,  and  among  men  of 
all  succeeding  ages.  Had  he  not  been  an  object  of  public  cu- 
riosity and  inquiry  in  his  own  time,  his  instructions,  if  ottered 
at  all,  must  have  been  uttered  to  the  rocks  and  the  winds ; 
and  his  character,  unregarded  in  that  age,  would  have  been  for- 
gotten in  the  next  Or,  if  we  suppose  a  record  to  have  been 
made  of  his  instnictions,  they  would  have  been  the  instructions 
of  an  individual,  obscure,  not  only  on  account  of  his  parentage, 
ami  the  humble  circumstances  cf  his  life,  but  on  account  of 
every  thing  else.  Whatever  they  were,  however  wise,  pore, 
and  unexceptionable,  they  would  have  failed  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention and  command  the  regard  of  future  tiaief^  heetmte  tbey 
were  not  enforced  by  a  distinguished 
For  extraordinanr  sentiments  the  flrfMi^^^^^^^^^B  to 
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an  extraordinary  man.  If  Christ  had  not  been  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  children  of  Adam  by  singular  characteristics,  it 
would  have  been  boldly  questioned  whether  these  instmctioDs 
ever  came  from  him ;  and  the  record  which  asserted  them  to 
be  his,  could  scarcely  have  been  furnished  with  such  proofs  of 
authenticity  as  to  place  the  question  beyond  rational  doubt. 
If  this  point  had  been  admitted,  new  and  equally  perplexiug 
inquiries  would  have  arisen  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
teacher ;  concerning  the  strangeness  of  the  fact,  that  God  bad 
destined  such  a  man  to  the  office  of  giving  such  precepts  to 
the  world ;  and  concerning  the  irreconcilableness  of  so  insigni- 
ficant an  appearance  with  a  character  distinguished  by  siicb 
wonderful  wisdom.  Strong  objections  are  even  now  made  by 
infidels  to  the  humble  character  in  which  Christ  appeared. 
What  would  they  not  have  objected,  if  he  had  been  mariced  by 
npthing  extraordinary  ? 

These  observations  respect  Christ  in  all  his  oflSces.     Had 
he  not  possessed  this  distinction  in  some  clear,  acknowledged 
manner,  and  in  a  degree  unquestioned,  he  would  never,  in  any 
sense,  have  become  the  object  of  any  peculiar  regard ;  and 
would,  of  course,  have  failed  of  the  end  of  his  mission.     The 
arguments  already  alleged  are,  therefore,  applicable  to  every 
part  of  his  character  as  Mediator.     But  they  are,  in  some 
respects,  peculiarly  applicable  to  his  priesthood.     A  great  part 
of  the  truths  which  he  taught  respected  himself,  as  the  high 
priest  of  the  human  race.     These  were  truths  indispensable  to 
the  salvation  of  mankind.     The  atonement  made  by  him  in 
this  office  for  the  sins  of  men,  is  the  only  foundation  even  for 
the  hope  of  eternal  life.     The  belief  of  men  in  this  great  fact 
is  the  basis  of  all  our  confidence  in  Christ  as  our  Saviour ;  and 
this  confidence  is  the  only  mean  of  our  justification.     But  in 
this  fact  few  men,  to  say  the  most,  can  be  supposed  to  have 
believed,  had  not  Christ  been  distinguished  from  other  persons 
by  peculiar  and  very  honourable   characteristics.      There  is 
something  so  repugnant  to  all  our  most  rational  and  satisfac- 
tory thoughts,  in  the  supposition  that  a  person,  ranking  in  all 
things  with  such  beings  as  we  are,  should  sustain  this  glorious 
office,  and  accomplish  this  marvellous  end,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  imagined  to  have  gained  admission  into  the  mind  of  any 
sober  man. 

Should  it  by  answered,  that  a  distinction  of  some  kind  gr 
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other,  m  ihe  degree  specified^  was  indeed  necessary  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Christ,  in  order  to  render  him  the  object  of  the  con- 
fidence or  even  the  attention  of  mankind,  but  that  this  eUe- 
tinctian  was  sufficiently  established  hy  his  power  of  working 
miracles,  so  often  and  so  illastriously  exemplified  while  he  was 
in  the  world ;  I  answer,  that  this  power  distinguished  Christ 
from  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth  very  honourably,  but  could 
not  distinguish  him  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  in  view.  For, 
to  say  nodiing  of  the  fact,  that  in  this  respect  he  was  not  suf- 
ficiently unlike  Moses  and  Elijah,  who  also  wrought  many  and 
great  miracles,  or  his  apostles,  who  '  did  greater  works  than ' 
his  own ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  contrariety  to  ail  rational  think- 
ing in  the  supposition  that  a  man,  invested  with  no  other 
proofs  of  an  extraordinary  character,  should  work  such  stupen- 
dous miracles,  or  any  miracles  at  all,  it  is  perfectly  evident, 
that  he  could  never  be  the  object  of  any  moral  regard,  unless 
in  his  moral  character  he  had  appeared  sufficiently  important 
to  claim  it,  much  less  of  that  supreme  moral  regard,  evangelical 
faith.  In  the  exercise  of  this  faith,  the  soul  surrenders  itself 
absolutely  into  the  hands  of  Christ.  But  such  a  surrender 
cannot  be  made,  unless  to  a  being  of  such  consequence  as  to 
make  the  act  rational  and  warrantable  in  the  view  of  the  un- 
derstanding. But  the  understanding  can  never  be  persuaded 
that  a  person  undistinguished  by  pre-eminent  holiness,  how- 
ever superior  might  be  his  natural  or  supernatural  endow- 
ments, could  be  regarded  by  God  as  an  acceptable  propitiation 
for  its  sins.  Nor  could  it  by  any  means  of  which  I  am  able  to 
conceive,  feel  itself  warranted  to  exercise  this  confidence  to- 
ward any  being  unpossessed  of  that  consummate  rectitude,  par- 
ticularly of  that  sincerity  and  good-will  upon  which  it  is  ulti- 
mately founded.  If  Christ  had  not  in  this  respect  been 
superior  to  other  men,  the  faith  placed  in  him  would,  I  think, 
have  been  the  same  with  that  which  is  placed  in  other  men, 
and  have  difiTered  from  that  neither  in  kind  nor  degree. 

Holiness  is  the  supreme  distinction  of  moral  beings,  and  the 
supreme  object  of  moral  regard,  especially,  in  all  cases,  where 
the  approbation  and  acceptance  of  God,  or  the  confidence  of 
intelligent  creatures,  are  concerned.  Is  this  the  object  on 
which  our  thoughts  ultimately  rest,  in  comparison  with  which 
all  others  are  of  little  importance  ? 
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II.  To  enable  him  to  magtdfy  the  law  of  God,  trnd  matt  it 
honourable, 

Christ  performed  this  important  office,  an  office  predicted 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  ako  by  himself^  many  age«  b^ie 
his  incarnation,  in  a  manner  absolutely  perfect  The  foUov- 
ing  particulars  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  illustrate  this  subject 
with  advantange. 

I.  Christ  in  hie.  own  obedience  showed  that  the  tarn  wot 
capable  of  being  perfectly  obeyed  by  mankind. 

By  this  I  mean,  that  beings  possessing  exactly  sodi  natnril 
powers  as  we  possess  are,  if  properly  disposed,  proved  by  the 
obedience  of  Christ  to  be  capable  of  perfectly  obeying  the 
law  of  God. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Christ  possessed  any 
other  natural  powers  than  those  which  are  possessed  by  man- 
kind generally.  The  difference  between  him  and  them  lay, 
radically,  in  the  disposition ;  his  being  that  of  a  dutiful  child, 
and  theirs  being  froward  and  rebellious.  With  these  powers 
Christ  perfectly  obeyed  the  law  of  God,  and  dius  proved  that 
it  might  be  perfectly  obeyed  by  any  other  person  possessing  the 
same  powers.  No  difference  of  intellect  can  be  pleaded  here ; 
because  Christ  thus  obeyed  in  every  stage  of  his  life  ;  with  the 
intelligence  of  an  infant,  of  a  child,  of  a  youth,  and  of  a  man. 
The  least  degree  of  intelligence  which  he  possessed  after  he 
became  a  moral  agent  is,  therefore,  sufficient  to  enable  any 
other  moral  agent  thus  to  obey.  The  difficulty  of  obeying  ex- 
perienced by  us  does  not,  therefore,  lie  in  the  want  of  under- 
standing. 

The  importance  of  this  article  will  be  easily  realized,  if  we 
call  to  mind  how  prone  we  are  to  justify  ourselves  in  sin,  and 
to  feel  secure  from  the  danger  of  punishment,  from  the  consi- 
deration, that  we  have  not,  naturally  sufficient  power  to  obey ; 
and  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  remember  that,  even  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  not  only  ordinary  men  and  plain  Christians,  but  even 
philosophers  and  divines,  hold  this  doctrine,  and  insist  on  it 
as  a  part  of  their  customary  instruction.  The  proof  here  fur- 
nished, that  the  doctrine  is  wholly  erroneous,  is  complete ;  for 
it  can  never  be  said,  that  the  mind  of  Christ  at  its  entrance 
upon  moral  agency  possessed  more  intelligence,  and  more  na- 
tural ability  to  obey,  than  that  of  a  mature  man.     Christ 
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obeyed  throoghovt  his  infancj  and  chiidbood.  Bacon,  New- 
ton, and  Locke  were  sinfal  beings.  The  reason  whj  they 
were  nnfol  beings  was  not  a  defect  of  intelligence.  The  dif- 
ference between  them  as  moral  beings,  and  Christ  while  an 
infant  or  a  child,  was  a  moral  difference,  involved  moral  tur- 
pitude on  their  part,  and  rendered  them  deserving  of  blame 
and  punishmeiKt. 

In  Ibis  manner  Christ  proved  the  p/acticability  of  obedi- 
ence, and  the  reasonableness  of  the  law.  If  he,  with  the  same 
natoral  powers  which  we  possess,  could  obey  the  law,  obedi- 
ence is  naturally  and  certainly  practicable  to  us.  If  Christ 
obeyed  while  an  infant,  or  a  little  child,  the  requisitions  of 
die  law  cannot  be  unreasonable.  The  importance  of  his  glo- 
rifying the  kttOf  in  this  respect,  needs  no  illustration. 

2.  Christ,  in  obeifing,  furnished  mankind  with  an  exten- 
sive and  most  useful  comment  on  the  law  of  God. 

A  moment's  recollection  will  show  us,  if  we  need  to  be 
shown,  that  the  nature  of  all  precepts  is  more  perfectly  seen 
in  those  actions  which  are  conformed  to  them,  than  it  can 
be  in  the  abstract  contemplation  of  the  precepts  themselves. 
The  life  of  Christ*  was  exactly  confonned  to  the  precepts  of  die 
divine  law,  and  was,  therefore,  a  more  perfect  exhibition  of 
their  true  nature  than  any  other  of  which  they  were  capable. 
It  was,  particularly,  a  perfect  exhibition  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  every  requirement,  so  far  as  it  was  applicable  to 
him.  In  seeing  what  he  did,  we  learn  exactly  what  we  are 
required  to  do;  more  exactly  than  we  could  possibly  learn 
from  the  precept  itself. 

It  exhibited,  also,  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  obedience. 
This  is  discerned  very  imperfectly  in  the  mere  contemplation 
of  the  precept  by  which  it  is  required.  That  application  of  the 
precept,  through  which  alone  its  proper  influence  can  be  dis- 
cerned by  mere  contemplation,  b  made  so  imperfectly  and 
seen  so  obscurely  by  the  mind,  that  the  proper  efficacy  of  the 
precept  cannot,  in  this  way,  be  ever  realized.  In  example,  in 
actions,  on  the  contrary,  the  true  nature,  the  beauty,  the  desir- 
ableness of  the  wise  and  good  precepts  by  which  such  actions 
are  governed,  are  distinctly  perceived  and  comprehended. 
The  example  of  Christ  is,  beyond  debate,  far  the  most  amiable 
and  glorious  of  all  the  moral  objects  ever  exhibited  to  man- 
kind.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  exact  display  of  the  nature 
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and  influence  of  the  precepts  of  the  difine  law,  as  bmng  no 
other  than  a  course  of  mere  obedience  to  them. 

Thos  Christ  has  taught  us  what  it  is  to  obey  the  law  of 
God  ;  what  conduct  is  obedience,  in  every  situation  in  wUck 
he  was  placed ;  in  what  respects,  within  what  limits,  and  to 
what  degree,  obedience  is  to  be  exhibited ;  what  words  we 
are  to  use,  what  actions  to  perform,  what  affections  to  indulge, 
and  to  discover ;  and  when,  or  how  far,  we  are  to  withhold,  io 
restrain,  and  to  deny  them  all.  These  several  things,  also,  be 
has  taught  us  with  a  distinctness  and  perfection  of  which  all 
other  instruction  b  incapable.  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
shown  us  die  beauty  and  loveliness  of  obedience  in  the 
strongest  colours,  divinely  fair,  divinely  amiable;  beheld  by 
God  the  Father  with  iuGnite  complacency,  and  admired, 
loved,  and  adored  with  supreme  regard  by  angeU  and  good 
men. 

3.  Christ  in  his  obedience  has  made  the  law  hmourMt. 
because  it  was  the  obedience  of  a  person  possessed  of  in^tOte 
dignity. 

I  have  formerly,  and,  as  I  flatter  myself,  with  success,  at- 
tempted to  show,  that  Christ  was  God  as  well  as  man.  Id 
these  united  natures  he  was  one  person ;  and  all  his  actions 
were  the  result,  not  only  of  human  views  and  affections,  bat 
of  a  divine  approbation  and  choice ;  of  a  created  mind  volun- 
tarily devoted  to  perfect  rectitude  and  to  perfect  truth,  and 
thus  coinciding  in  the  most  exact  manner  with  the  will  of  God ; 
and  of  the  divine  wisdom,  complacently  regarding  all  the  dic- 
tates and  conduct  of  this  mind,  and  concurring  with  it  in  ever; 
affection  and  effort.  The  obedience  of  Christ  is  the  obedience 
of  this  glorious  person. 

As  Christ  is  a  person  of  infinite  knowledge,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  not  discern  with  entire  exactness  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  becoming  a  sul^ect  to  the  law  of  God,  in 
the  character  of  Mediator.  In  conformity  to  this  perfect  dis- 
cernment he  became  such  a  subject.  In  this  character  he  dis- 
cerned with  the  same  exactness  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  all  the  conduct  presented,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  to  his  view ;  and  of  course  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  his  absolute  obedience  to  the  divine  law.  But  in 
this  manner  he  actually  obeyed. 

The  infinite  rectitude  of  Christ  prompted  him  to  that  cott- 
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t,  and  that  only  which  in  all  respects  was  right.  But, 
er  the  infloence  of  this  rectitade,  he  became  subject  to  the 
;  and,  when  he  had  become  a  sabject,  conformed  his  whole 

in  every  minate  as  well  as  every  important  particular,  to 
precepts  of  that  law.  In  this  manner  he  showed  with  the 
it  decisive  evidence,  the  evidence  of  life  and  conduct,  that 
lite  knowledge  and  rectitude  dictated  to  him  to  assume  the 
;e  of  Mediator,  to  become  a  subject  of  the  divine  law,  and 
that  character  to  yield  to  its  precepts  an  universal  and 
feet  obedience. 

I!hrist  is  a  person  of  infinite  dignity.  By  thb  I  mean,  not 
r  the  splendour  of  moral  and  intellectual  greatness  with 
ch  his  character  is  invested,  but  the  dignity  also  which  is 
ferred  by  omnipotence,  eternity,  and  immutabiUty,  and  by 
remacy  of  station  and  dominion.  With  this  transcendent 
Itation  over  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  he  still  chose 
become  subject  to  the  divine  law  ;  and  as  a  subject  to  obey 
ry  one  of  its  precepts  which  at  any  time  respected  either 
character  or  his  conduct.'  Thus  he  taught,  in  a  manner 
ch  cannot  be  questioned,  and  with  a  decisiveness  allowing 
30  doubt,  that  infinite  knowledge  and  rectitude  regarded 
divine  law  as  possessing  such  infinite  excellence  and  glory, 
;  it  was  not  unbecoming  a  divine  person  to  conform  his  own 
ons  to  its  dictates,  even  in  the  minutest  particulars  ;  that  it 

not  unsuitable  to  a  divine  person  to  become  subject  to 
sontroul,  and  in  this  state  of  subjection  to  obey  its  precepts 
n  absolute  manner. 

These  considerations  exhibit  my  own  views  of  that  active 
Hence  or  righteousness  of  Christ,  by  which  we  are  said  in 
Scriptures  to  be  justified.  Christ,  as  a  mere  num,  was 
lecessity  subject  to  the  law  of  God  equally  with  all  other 
al  creatures.     His  obedience  in  this  character,  therefore, 

necessary  to  his  own  justification,  and  could  not  be  the 
US  of  ours.     As  a  divine  person,  he  was  subject  to  no  laiw, 

needed  and  could  need  no  justification.  By  &e  union 
lis  divine  and  human  natures  he  became  one  person,  as 
liator  between  God  and  man ;  in  such  a  sense  one,  that 
bis  actions  and  sufierings  became  the  actions  and  suffer- 

of  this  one  Mediator.  The  value  which  was  inherent 
is  conduct  as  a  divine  person,  was  in  consequence  of  this 
n  extended  to  all  the  conduct  of  the  Mediator,  Jesus 
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Christ.  When,  therefore,  this  glorious  person  voluataiilT 
yielded  himself  as  a  subject  of  the  divine  law,  the  act  ifw 
the  result  of  infinite  knowledge  and  rectitude,  and  was  ia- 
stamped  with  the  worth  necessarily  belonging  to  all  the  de- 
termintftions  and  conduct  to  which  these  perfectioiis  gi?e 
birtL  The  same  moral  excellence  and  glory  are  attadwd 
to  all  the  acts  of  Christ's  obedience,  subsequent  to  hb  assamp- 
tion  of  the  character  of  a  subject.  Every  one  of  them  is  an 
act  of  the  Mediator ;  and  derives  its  true  worth  and  bsxpox' 
tance  from  the  greatness  and  excellency  of  his  personal  chsr 
racter. 

As  Christ  assumed  the  office  of  a  Mediator  and  the  condi- 
tion of  a  subject  voluntarily,  as  he  was  originally  subject  to  no 
law,  and  could  be* required  to  yield  no  act  of  obedience, he 
could,  if  he  pleased,  become  with  propriety  a  substiiuUfor 
others,  and  perform  in  their  behalf  vicarious  services  which,  it 
possessing  a  nature  and  value  suited  to  the  case,  might  b^ 
reckoned  to  their  benefit,  and  accepted  in  their  stead.  Had 
these  services  been  due  on  his  own  account,  and  necessary  to 
his  own  justification,  as  all  the  services  of  intelligent  creatum 
are,  throughout  every  moment  of  their  existence,  they  cooU 
never  have  assumed  a  vicarious  character,  nor  have  availed 
to  the  benefit  of  any  person,  at  bis  final  trial,  besides  himselt 
Now,  the  services  of  the  real  Mediator  were  all  gratuitous; 
demanded  by  no  law,  and  in  no  sense  necessary  to  the  justifi- 
cation of  himself.  All,  therefore,  that  could  in  this  case  be 
required,  to  render  them  the  means  of  justification  to  others, 
must  be  these  two  things  only ;  that  they  should  be  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  that  they  should  be 
of  sufficient  value. 

That  the  actual  services  of  the  Mediator  were  suited  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  case,  we  know ;  because  they  were  pre- 
scribed and  accepted  by  the  Father.  We  may  also  be  satis- 
fied of  this  truth  by  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  exhi- 
bited by  the  Scriptures.  The  law  of  God  is  there  declared, 
as  it  is  also  by  the  nature  of  the  fact  itself,  to  be  dishonoured 
by  the  transgressions  of  men.  This  dishonour,  as  is  evident 
from  both  these  sources  of  information,  is  equally  done  to  the 
character  and  government  of  tlie  lawgiver.  To  pardon  the 
transgressors  in  this  case  would  be  to  consent  to  the  dishonour, 
au'i  to  acknowledge  practically  that  the  law  which  they  had 
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transgressed^  &e  character  of  the  lawgiver  who  prescribed  it, 
and  the  government  founded  on  it,  were  unreasonable  and 
unjust.  It  would  be  to  declare,  and  that  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  such  obedience  as  was  enjoined  by  the  law  could 
not  be  demanded  nor  expected  by  a  righteous  and  benevolent 
lawgiver.  But  this  declaration  would  be  false;  and  could 
tterefore  never  be  made  on  the  part  of  God. 

But,  when  Christ  offered  himself  as  the  substitute  for  rin- 
ners,  he  ^  restored/  to  use  his  own  language,  *  that  which  he 
took  not  away.*  He  restored  that  honour  to  the  divine  law, 
character,  and  government  which  men  had  refused  to  render ; 
and  removed  the  dishonour  done  to  them  all  by  their  disobe- 
dienee.  Nay,  he  did  much  more.  In  obeying  the  precepts 
of  die  law,  he  testified  that  they  were  such  as  infinite  perfec- 
tion was  pleased  to  obey ;  that  the  government  founded  on 
diem,  and  the  character  of  him  who  published  them  to  the 
tmiverse,  as  the  rule  by  which  he  intended  to  govern  it  for 
ever,  were  of  the  same  glorious  and  perfect  nature.  This 
testimony  none  but  Christ  could  give.  A  testimony  of  equal 
weight  the  universe  could  not  furnish.  Thus,  in  a  manner 
which  nothing  else  could  rival,  *  he  magnified  the  law,  and 
made,  it  honourable,*  according  to  the  prediction  of  God  by 
the  Prophet  Isaiah,  in  the  sight  of  angels  and  men. 

The  influence  of  this  conduct  of  Christ  upon  the  future 
obedience  of  virtuous  beings  could  not  fail  to  be  supremd. 
What  creature,  however  exalted,  can  refuse  to  be  subject  to 
that  law  to  which  the  Son  of  God  voluntarily  became  subject! 
Who  can  deny  those  precepts  to  be  reasonable,  all  of  which 
he  exactly  and  cheerfully  obeyed  ?  Who  can  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve that  law  to  be  *  holy,  just,  and  good ;'  who  can  doubt 
(hat  it  is  infinitely  honourable  to  its  Author,  and  supremely 
beneficial  to  the  universe,  when  he  knows  and  remembers  that 
a  person  of  infinite  knowledge,  rectitude,  and  dignity  of  his 
own  accord  submitted  both  his  affections  and  his  conduct  to  its 
absolute  controul.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  higher  glory  was  re- 
flected on  this  great  rule  of  righteousness  by  the  obedience  of 
Christ,  than  could  have  resulted  from  the  united  obedience  of 
the  whole  intelligent  creation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  obedience  of 
Christ  and  bis  holiness  are  convertible  terms,  and  that  all  the 
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importance  of  the  thiags  mentioned  under  these  three  heads,  is 
no  other  than  the  importance  of  this  attribute  to  his  priestly 
character. 

III.  To  give  the  necessary  qjUcacy  to  his  sufferittfs  fir 
fikankind. 

The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  of  no  value  as  mere  snfieriBgi. 
There  is  no  worth  or  exceHence  in  the  mere  endurance  of  eril. 
The  real  merit  of  the  sufferings  of  Christy  as  of  all  other  men- 
iorious  sufferings^  lay  in  these  two  things ;  that  they  were 
undergone  for  a  valuable  end,  and  that  they  were  boine  byi 
good  mind  with  the  spirit  of  benevolence  and  piety.  The  esai 
for  which  Christ  endured  the  cross,  and  all  the  other  evib  el 
hib  humiliation,  was  the  best  of  all  ends,  the  glory  of  GSod,;  aqd 
the  salvation  of  men.  The  mind  of  Christ  is  the  best  of  al 
jmnds;  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  encountered  aadsas- 
tained  his  sufferings,  was  that  of  supreme  benevolence  and 
supreme  piety. 

In  undertaking  the  office  of  a  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  he  gave  the  most  solemn  and  glorious  testimony  to  the 
equity  of  the  divine  law  in  all  its  precepts  and  in  all  its  peml* 
ties.  In  enduring  the  sufferings  which  he  underwent  as  the 
substitute  for  sinners  he  completed  this  testimony,  by  dlee^ 
fully  consenting  in  this  character  to  obey  and  to  suffer.  If 
he  had  not  been  perfectly  holy,  be  would,  instead  of  beconnng 
a  substitute  for  others,  have  needed  a  substitute  for  himself,  to 
expiate  his  sins.  No  supposition  can  be  more  absurd  than 
that  Christ  should  make  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  others, 
when  he  needed  an  atonement  for  his  own  sins ;  or  that  God 
should  accept  him  as  a  Mediator  for  sinners,  when  he  himself 
was  a  sinner;  or  that  he  should  become  the  means  of  deliver- 
ing mankind  from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  when  he  himself 
deserved  to  suffer  that  penalty. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  without  consummate  holiness  Christ 
would  not  only  have  utterly  failed  to  execute  to  the  divine 
acceptance  the  office  of  a  priest,  but  that  he  could  not  have 
entered  upon  that  office. 

IV.  To  qualify  him  for  executing  the  office  of  vattr- 
cesser. 
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Absolute  hoUoess  seems  eDtirely  necessary  to  render  the 
prayers  of  any  being,  even  when  offered  up  for  himself,  if 
offered  in  his  own  name,  acceptable  to  God.  The  same 
holiness  seems  even  more  indispensable  to  render  intercession 
for  others  accepted,  and  especially  for  a  world  of  sinners. 
Such  intercession,  also,  appears  plainly  to  demand,  as  a  pre- 
Yions  and  essential  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  intercessor, 
that  he  should  acknowledge  in  the  amplest  manner  the  perfect 
rectitude  of  the  divine  government  in  condemning  sinners  to 
that  punishment,  for  their  deliverance  from  which  his  interces- 
non  b  undertaken.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  supposed  even  for  a 
moment,  that  God  would  accept  of  any  person  in  this  office 
who  denied,  doubted,  or  did  not,  in  the  most  open  and  com- 
plete mfomer,  admowledge  the  equity  and  propriety  of  his 
adminbtrations.  It  seems  farther  necessary,  that  he  who 
made  this  acknowledgment  should  be  a  competent  judge  of 
the  nature  of  the  divine  government  so  that  the  acknowledg- 
ment should  be  made  with  intelligence  and  certainty,  and  not 
be  merely  a  profession  of  faith. 

The  holiness  of  Christ,  manifested  in  his  obedience  both  to 
the  preceptive  and  penal  parts  of  the  divine  law,  was  the  most 
direct  and  complete  acknowledgment  of  the  rectitude  of  the 
divine  law  and  the  divine  government  which  was  possible; 
because  it  was  voluntarily  undertaken,  and  perfectly  accom- 
plished, ft  was  at  the  same  time  the  obedience  of  a  person 
who  was  a  finished  judge  of  the  nature  of  both,  froin  the  en- 
tire rectitude  of  his  disposition,  and  the  unlimited  greatness 
of  his  understanding.  It  was  also  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
person  possessed  of  infinite  dignity  in  the  nature  of  his  attri- 
butes, in  the  supremacy  of  his  station,  and  in  the  eternal  and 
immeasurable  extent  of  his  dominion. 

As  an  intercessor,  therefore,  Christ  comes  before  his  Father 
both  in  the  most  amiable  and  the  most  exalted- character; 
having  confirmed,  beyond  all  future  debate,  the  rectitude  of 
his  law  and  government,  and  supremely  glorified  his  name  in 
the  sight  of  the  universe,  and  pleading  with  divine  efficacy 
both  his  obedience  and  his  sufferings  on  the  behalf  of  those 
for  whom  he  intercedes.  What  must  not  such  an  interces- 
sor be  able  to  obtain  ?  From  such  an  intercession  what  may. 
not  penitent  sinners  hope  ?     How  plain  is  it,  that '  such  an 

2  A  3 
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high  priest  became  us ;  was  fitted  to  expiate  all  our  sins,  and 
to  recuse  to  us  '  an  inheritance  undefiled  and  unfailing/  in  (he 
everlasting  love  of  God ;  an  high  priest '  who  was  holy,  harm- 
less, undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than 
the  heavens  ? ' 


SB&MON    ZiXV. 


THE   PRIESTHOOD    OF   CHRIST. 


HOLINESS  OF  HIS  CHARACTER. 


IMPORTANGE    OP    THIS    ATTRIBUTE. 


HIS    EXAMPJL.B. 


liE   THAT  8AITH   HB  ABIDBTH   IN   HIM,  OUGHT   HIMSELF  ALSO  SO  TO 
WALK   EVEN  AS   HB   WALKED. 

1   JOHN  II.  6. 

In  my  last  Discourse  I  coDsidered  the  importance  of  the  luh 
liness  of  Christ  in  his  character  of  high  priest,  as  being  ne- 
cessary to  give  him  that  distinction,  without  which  the  attenr 
tion  and  confidence  of  men  could  not  have  been  excited  towards 
him ;  as  necessary  to  enable  him  to  magnify  the  law  of  Ood; 
and  to  become  a  propitiation  and  an  intercessor  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Adam. 

The  subject  which  naturally  offers  itself  next  for  oar  consi* 
deration  is,  the  importance  of  this  attribute  to  Christ,  €U  an 
example  to  mankind. 

That  Christ  was  intended  to  be  an  example  of  .righteousness 
to  the  human  race,  is  completely  evident  from  the  passage  of 
Scripture  which  I  have  chosen  for  the  theme  of  this  Discourse. 
*  He  that  saith  he  abide th  in  him;'  that  is,  he  who  professes 
himself  a  Christian,  '  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk  even  as 
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he  walked/  Every  Chrbtian  is  here  required  to  follow  the 
example  of  Christ  Bat  every  man  is  bound  to  beeome  a 
Christian :  therefore  every  man  is  required  to  follow  the  same 
example.  '  I  have  given  you  an  example/  said  our  Savioinr, 
when  he  washed  his  disciples'  feet, '  that  ye  should  do  as  I 
have  done  to  you/  John  xiii.  15.  And  again:  *  If  any  man 
will  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me/  John  xil.  26.  *  Be  ye  fol- 
lowers of  me/  says  St.  Paul,  '  ^ven  as  I  also  am  of  Christ,' 
1  Cor.  xi.  1.  *  Let  thb  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  io 
Christ  Jesus/  says  the  same  apostle,  urging  upon  the  Philip- 
pians  the  duty  of  humility,  and  arguing  at  length  their  obliga- 
tion to  be  humble  from  our  Saviour's  example,  Phil.  ii.  5,  &e. 
In  the  like  manner  he  urges  upon  the  Romans  the  character 
of  benevolcMMe,  froln  the  same  source  of  argument,  Rom.  xv. 
1,  &c. ;  and  the  Hebrews  to  patience  and  fortitude  in  the 
Christian  race^  Heb.  xi.  1,  &c.  It  will  be  useless  to  multiply 
passages  any  farther  to  this  purpose.  Even  those  will  probably 
be  thought  to  have  been  unnecessarily  alleged. 

The  exatnple  of  Christ  is  formed  of  his  holiness  directed  by 
his  wisdom^  or  more  properly  by  his  understanding.  Of  all 
its  parts  holiness  is  the  substance  and  the  soul.  Without  this 
attribute  he  would  only  have  been  a  more  sagacious  sinner, 
and  therefore  a  more  malignant  example,  than  other  men.  A 
proper  exhibition  of  tlie  example  of  Christ,  in  which  its  nature 
and  usefulness  are  sufficiently  displayed  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, will,  of  course,  be  a  proper  exhibition  of  the  importance 
of  this  attribute  to  Christ  in  this  character. 

The  excellence  of  Christ,  as  an  example  to  mankind,  I  shall 
attempt  to  exhibit  under  the  following  heads : — 

'     I.  He  was  an  example  of  all  virtue. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  was  an  example  of  piety,  benevo- 
lence, and  self-government,  alike.  This  truth  has  been  suSt- 
ciently  illustrated  in  the  two  first  sermons  on  this  subject.  To 
add  any  thing,  therefore,  to  what  has  been  so  lately  said  must 
be  unnecessary. 

1.  By  the  example  of  Christ,  considered  in  this  light,  we 
are  decisively  taught  that  virtue  is  no  partial  character. 

The  apprehension,  not  iinfrequently  entertained,  that  a  man 
may  love  God  and  not  love  his  neighbour,  and  yet  be  a  virtu- 
ous man,  that  is,  in  the  evangelical  sense ;  the  contrary  up- 
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{Nrdieiinoii,  niiichmore  frequently  entertained,  that  a  man  may 
love  his  neii^hboar  and  not  love  Grod;  and  the  opinion,  stili 
more  generally  adopted,  &at  a  man  may  love  boib  Grod  and 
his  neighbour,  and  thus  be  virtuous,  while  he  yet  does  not  con- 
fine hb  passions  and  appetites  within  scriptural  bounds,  are 
completely  done  away  by  the  example  of  Christ.  *  He  that 
saith  he  abideth  in  him,*  is  in  the  text  required  to  '  walk  as  he 
walked :'  and  in  Rom.  viii.  9,  St.  Paul  declares,  that '  if  any 
man  hath  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.'  But 
if  any  man  has  the  spirit  of  Christ,  it  will  dictate  the  same 
conduct  which  it  dictated  to  Christ  If  he  is .  Christ's  theie- 
fore,  in  other  words,  if  he  is  a  virtuous  man,  the  subject  of 
that  holiness  of  which  Christ  was  the  subject,  and  beside 
which  there  is  no  virtue,  he  will  *  walk  as  Christ  also  walked.' 
This  is.  one  of  those  commands  of  our  Saviour  which  he  him- 
self bos  made  the  test  of  our  discipleship,  and  of  our  love  to 
him.  If  iherefore  we  are  his  '  disciples  indeed,'  if  we  '  love 
him,'  we  shall '  keep'  this  '  command;'  and  be  as  he  was, 
pious,  benevolent,  and  self-governed,  alike. 

2.  Christ  performed  aV  the  duties  of  life  prompted  by  these 
three  great  divisions  of  virtue. 

This  conduct  of  our  Saviour  teaches  us  irresistibly,  that  he 
who  does  not  carry  the  virtue  which  he  professes  into  practice, 
or  who  does  not  perform  those  acts,  or  external  duties,  which 
are  the  proper  effusions  of  such  a  spirit  as  that  of  Christ,  b 
not  a  disciple  of  Christ.  Christ  habitually  prayed  to  God. 
He  who  does  not  thus  pray  is,  therefore,  not  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  Christ  praised  God,  blessed  and  gave  thanks  for  bis 
food,  worshipped  God  in  his  house,  and  celebrated  all  the 
institutions  of  the  sanctuary.  He,  therefore,  who  does  not 
these  things,  since  he  walks  not  *  as  Christ  also  walked,'  has 
not  *  the  spirit  of  Christ,*  and  *  is  none  of  his.'  Christ  also 
uiiiversally  befriended,  in  all  the  ways  of  justice  and  charity, 
his  fellow  men,  by  furnishing  that  relief  to  their  wants  and  dis- 
tresses which  they  needed.  In  vain  will  that  man  pretend  to 
be  his  disciple  who  is  unjust  in  bis  treatment  of  others,  or  who 
does  not  readily  open  his  heart  and  his  hand  to  relieve  his 
fellow-creatures  in  their  wants  and  distresses;  or  who  does 
Dot,  like  the  Redeemer  also,  administer  to  them  advice,  re- 
proof, and  consolation,  as  they  need ;  and  employ,  with  sin- 
cere and  tender  afTection,  all  the  proper  means  in  his  power  to 
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promote  their  salvation.  Christ  spolce  the  truth  at  all 
with  perfect  exactness.  No  liar,  no  prevancator,  no  aoplmt, 
can  be  his  discqile.  Christ  abstained  from  every  fraud,  and 
from  every  hard  bargain,  from  gaming,  from  reproaches,  fron 
obloqiqr,  from  obscenity,  from  jesting  with  sacred  things,  froB 
loose  and  irreverent  observations  concerning  God,  his  woifca^ 
word,  and  institutions,  from  all '  idle  words,'  and  from  wraA, 
bitterness,  and  revenge.  Ho  who  indulges  himself  in  these, 
or  any  of  these,  is  not  Christ's  disciple. 

At  the  same  time,  the  example  of  Christ  in  this  respect 
tetehes  us  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  ho  who  perfonai 
one  class  of  these  external  duties,  and  neglects  the.  others,  or 
who  abstains  from  one  cla&s  of  sins,  and  commits  another,  ii 
not  a  disciple  of  Christ  For  example :  a  man  may  pay  fab 
debts,  speak  truth,  and  give  alms  to  the  poor ;  yet,  if  he  doei 
not  pray  to  Grod  in  his  closet,  his  family,  and  the  church,  he 
is  not  a  disciple  of  Christ. 

Generally:  the  example  of  Christ  teaches  us,  beyond* t 
debate,  what  may  indeed  be  clearly  proved  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  that  virtue  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  a  partial  ex- 
istence. No  man  can  love  God  without  loving  his  neighbour; 
or  his  neighbour,  without  loving  God ;  or  both,  without  re- 
straining his  passions  and  appetites.  He  who  supposes  him- 
self to  do  one  of  these  things  when  he  does  not  the  others,  is 
guilty  of  a  gross  self-deception,  and  is  employed  in  preventing 
his  own  attainment  of  eternal  life. 

II.  Christ  was  an  example  to  all  classes  of  men. 

It  ought,  I  think,  rationally  to  be  expected,  as  plainly  it 
ought  to  be  most  earnestly  desired,  that  the  person  intended 
by  God  to  be  the  great  pattern  of  righteousness  to  mankind, 
should  so  appear,  and  live,  and  act  in  the  world,  as  to  become 
such  a  pattern  to  men  of  every  description.  Such  a  pattern 
Christ  has  in  fact  become ;  a  fact  derived,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  lowly  circumstances  in  which  he  was  born,  lived,  and 
died. 

Had  our  Saviour  appeared,  as  the  Jews  expected  him  to 
appear,  in  the  character  of  a  prince  and  conqueror,  reigning 
with  unprecedented  splendour,  perpetual  triumph,  and  univer- 
sal dominion,  he  would,  as  an  example,  have  been  useful  to 
but  few  of  mankind,  and  to  them  in  comparatively  few  re- 
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speots.  The  great  and  splendid  only  wonld  have  been  materi- 
ally b«iefited«  and  even  they  m  bat  a  small  part  of  the  truly 
excellent  homaa  characteristics*  In  the  seat  of  splendour  and 
dominion  certain  exercises  of  Tirtue  may  be  exhibited  with 
peculiar  advantage ;  such,  for  instance,  as  are  attendant  on 
the  just  and  wise  administrations  of  goyemment,  and  the  ho- 
nourable dbtributions  of  princely  favour.  But  these  are  chiefly 
such  as  few  of*  mankind  have  it  in  their  power  to  imitate. 
Men  in  exalted  stations,  princes,  nobles,  and  statesmen  may, 
indeed,  learn  wisdom,  worth,  and  dignity  of  character  from 
these  attributes,  when  displayed  in  a  superior  manner  by  per- 
sons occupying  places  of  superior  distinction.  How  fmo  per- 
sons daive  moral  adyantages  from  reading  the  actions  of  kings 
and  conquerors  recorded  in  general  history,  compared  with 
the  multitudes  who  are  seriously  profited  by  a  sbgle  instance 
of  well  conducted  biography  ? 

In  the  humble  station  which  Christ  actually  occupied  all  his 
exoeQencies  were  and  are  plainly  seen  to  have  been  merely 
personal,  springing  from  nothing  accidental,  blended  with 
nothing  adventitious  the  inherent  excellencies  and  tho  natural 
emanations  of  his  own  goodness  of  character,  neither  enhanced 
nor  obscured  by  the  dazzling  glare  of  office,  nor  liable  to  any 
niis^prehensions  of  ours  from  that  prejudiced  awe,  that  im- 
posing veneration,  with  which  we  are  prone  to  regard  the 
great  The  virtues  of  Christ  were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  all 
his  own ;  the  excellencies  of  an  intelligent  being  merely ;  of 
a  man,  unincumbered  with  office,  place,  or  power,  or  any 
other  of  those  gaudy  trappings,  in  our  attention  to  which  just 
views  of  the  real  character  are  apt  to  be  perplexed  or  lost 
These  excellencies  constitute  an  example  for  man  as  such ; 
and  are,  therefore,  fitted  to  instruct  and  improve  every  child 
of  Adam. 

To  the  great  he  became  a  glorious  pattern  of  that  conde- 
scension, meekness,  and  hiunility  which  they  ordinarily  need, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  learn,  and  which,  when  learned,  is 
their  prime  ornament  and  glory.  When  kings  and  nobles 
behold  him,  who  was  declared  by  a  voice  from  heaven  to 
[>e  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  and  who  on  earth  commanded 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  raised  the  dead  to  life,  charac- 
terizing himself  as  *  meek  and  lowly  of  heart/  and*  retiring 
into  a  desert  to  avoid  the  offer  of  a  throne,  it  is  uipos»ible 
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that  they  should  not  feel,  unless  lost  to  raitidnal  sentiiiienti. 
their  own  pride,  haughtiness,  and  irritability  strongly  reproved. 
[f  they  have  hearts  open  to  rational  conviction,  and  not  dead 
to  virtuous  impressions,  it  is  impossiblo  for  them  not  to  fed 
that  the  meekness  and  lowliness  of  mind  which  in  the  Be- 
deemer  were  so  excellent  and  exalted,  must,  of  course,  con-- 
stitute  the  highest  amiableness  and  exaltation  of  their  own*' 
characters. 

To  men  of  inferior  clcuseSf  down  to  the  peasant  and  the 
beggar,  the  slave  and  the  child,  Christ  is  an  universal  example. 
In  all  the  excellencies  of  which  they  are.  capable,  or  which 
are  compatible  with  their  circumstances,  Christ  has  gone  be- 
fore them,  as  a  glorious  original,  which  they  are  required  un- 
ceasingly to  copy.  The  pattern  is  distinct ;  it  can  therefdrs 
be  oleariy  seen.  It  is  exactly  suited  to  their  circumstances ; 
with  a  suitable  disposition  it  can,  therefore,  be  easily  followed. 
It  is  faultless;  and  can,  therefore,  conduct  them  to  no  sin. 
It'is  sublime  and  lovely ;  and  allures,  therefore,  irresistibly  io  • 
virtue. 

When  we  remember,  that  men  of  these  classes  constitute 
almost  all  the  human  race ;  when  we  remember,  that  among' 
them  are  found  almost  all  those  who  are  willing  to  follow 
any  virtuous  example ;  when  we  remember,  that  Christ,  by  ap- 
pearing and  living  in  humble  circumstances,  has  furnished  a 
perfect  pattern  of  righteousness  to  this  part  of  mankind,  and 
consulted  in  this  eflScacious  manner  their  highest  good  ;  when 
we  remember,  that  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  effi- 
cacy, pursued  the  best  interest  of  the  remaining  class,  those 
in  exalted  stations,  by  recommending  to  them  the  virtues- 
which  they  most  need  to  be  taught ;  we  shall  sec,  in  the 
clearest  manner,  the  perfect  wisdom  of  the  Redeemer  in 
condescending  to  appear  in  so  humble  a  character.  '  To  the 
Jews '  this  was  *  a  stumbling  block/  to  infidels  it  has  been 
*  foolishness.'  But  the  foolishness  of  God  is,'  in  this  as  in  all 
other  respects,  *  wiser  than  men/ 

To  ministers  of  the  Gospel  the  example  of  Christ  commends 
itself  with  peculiar  energy.  Christ  himself  was  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel ;  sent  by  his  Father  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
he  has  sent  them.  As  a  ruler  in  his  Church,  as  a  preacher 
and  pattern  of  righteousness,  he  is  the  great  archetype,  of 
which  they  are  bound  to  be  as  exact  copies  as  it  shall  be  in 
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power  to  become.  It  ought  here  to  be  observed^  that 
Obsiat,  not  improbably  to  render  his  example  more  useful  to 
them  by  adapting  it  more  to  their  circumstances  and  their 
capacity  of  imitation,  has  in  this  respect  acted  almost  only  in 
the  character  of  a  mere  man,  and  not  as  the  searcher  of  hearts, 
nor  as  die  lawgiver  of  his  church.  Where  he  has  acted  other- 
wise,  the  distinction  is  so  clearly  and  successfully  made,  that  it 
may  usually  be  understood  without  cli£Sculty.  His  example 
in  this»  as  in  all  his  private  conduct,  is  that  of  a  mere  though 
perfect  man,  is  of  course  easily  transferred  to  the  practical 
concerns  of  every  minister,  and  is  both  understood  and  fol- 
lowed without  perplexity.  Ministers,  therefore,  are  peculiarly 
without  excuse  if  they  are  not  followers  of  Christ 

I  shall  only  add  on  thb  part  of  the  subject,  that  the  example 
6f  Christ  is  to  all  men  authoritative.  It  is  not  nierely  a 
bright  and  beautiful  pattern  which  we  are  invited  to  copy, 
because  this  conduct  will  be  pleasing,  honourable,  and  useful 
to  us ;  but  it  is  a  law  also ;  requiring  of  us,  with  divine  aatho« 
rity,^  to  '  go,  and  do  likewise.'  Our  obligation  io  obey  is  in- 
dispensable. Nor  can  any  man  be  excused  for  a  moment, 
who  does  not  labour  faithfully  to  resemble  Christ  in  all  the 
merely  personal  and  moral  parts  of  his  character. 

III.  The  example  of  Christ  was  perfect. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  in  all  cases  he  did  exactly  that,  and' 
that  only,  which  was  right.  The  truth  of  this  observation  I 
have  suBBciently  illustrated  in  a  former  Discourse.  Nothing 
more,  therefore,  will  be  necessary  on  this  subject  at  the  pre- 
sent time  than  to  show  its  application  and  usefulness  to  the 
concerns  of  mankind.  Regarded  in  this  light,  Christ  is  to 
us  a  finished  standard  of  moral  excellence,  and  as  such  has 
taught  us, 

1.   What  we  ought  to  be 

In  the  progress  of  these  Discourses,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  the  manner  in  which  Christ  walked,  in  which  he  glori- 
fied God,  and  did  good  to  men.  The  two  great  commands 
of  the  moral  law,  which  regulate,  or  should  regulate,  the  con-* 
duct  of  all  intelligent  creatures,  are,  'Thou  shalt  lov^  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self.' 

In  conformity  with  the  first  of  these  commands,  God  held 
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the  sapreme  place  in  his  views  and  affections.  He  eame  iMo 
the  world  to  accomplish  a  work  which  his  Father  had  ap> 
pointed  him.  This  work,  in  all  its  parts,  he  steadily  panofld 
while  he  was  in  the  world ;  and  when  he  left  the  woiid  his 
work  was  done;  so  that  he  was  able  to  say  at  the  close  of  life, 
*  Father,  I  have  glorified  thee  on  earth ;  I  have  finished  the 
work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.'  But  he  did  nothing  ebe. 
When  he  left  the  world  he  left  nothing  unfinished,  and  nothuig 
superadded.  The  end  of  all  which  he  did,  or  said,  or  thoi^h^ 
was  the  glory  of  his  Father.  This  end  he  accomplished,  and 
in  the  pursuit  left  himself  out  of  consideration  ;  cheeifidfy 
subordinating  to  it  his  own  convenience,  pleasure,  and  comfort, 
and  cheerfully  undeif^ing  every  trouble,  difficulty,  and  danger; 
The  whole  language  of  his  heart,  on  which  the  whole  language 
of  his  life  was  a  glorious  comment,  was,  '  Not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done  !*  This  is  the  piUtern  which  we  should  set  d- 
ways  before  us ;  this  the  piety,  at  which  we  should  unceas- 
ing aim. 

To  mankind  also  he  yielded  himself,  to  promote  their  ccmi- 
fort,  relieve  their  distresses,  and  secure  their  salvation.  God 
is  always  glorified  when  good  is  voluntarily  done  to  mankind, 
and  was  in  this  manner  singularly  glorified  by  Christ.  He 
taught  men  truth  and  righteousness.  He  taught  them  all  the 
doctrines  which  they  needed  to  know,  and  all  the  duties  which 
they  were  required  to  perform,  for  the  attainment  of  eternal 
life.  At  all  times  be  prayed  for  them,  even  while  he  was  ago- 
nizing on  the  cross  ;  and  wrought  for  them,  with  extreme  self- 
denial,  manv  wonderful  and  beneficent  miracles.  In  a  word, 
he  lived  in  such  a  manner,  that  even  his  hard-hearted,  unbe- 
lieving, and  malignant  countrymen  wore  compelled  to  say, 
'  He  hath  done  all  things  well.' 

In  the  mean  time,  he  did  nothing  ill.  He  never  omitted  a 
duty  nor  committed  a  sin.  He  was  neither  idle,  nor  vain. 
He  neither  flattered  nor  slandered,  neither  deceived  nor  de- 
frauded, neither  corrupted  nor  neglected  his  fellow-men.  By 
their  favour  he  was  not  enticed,  by  their  resentment  ho  was 
not  awed.  His  mind  indulged  no  wrath,  his  bosom  harboured 
no  revenge.  Boldly  and  uniformly,  without  fear  and  without 
fondness,  he  told  the  truth,  and  did  that  which  was  kind,  just, 
and  right. 

To  friends  he  was  never  partial,  to  enemies  he  was  never 
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Bsentftd*  In  hig  virtnes  he  was  not  rigid,  in  his  doctrinos 
ot  severe,  in  his  worship  not  sapentitions ;  but  in  all  was 
fttional,  gentle,  meek,  faithfol,  self-possessed,  and  sabUmely 
xeellent. 

He  was  IxMrn  in  an  age  in  which  ^  pore,  nndefiled  reMgion' 
ad  wonderfully  decayed,  and  given  place  to  an  almost  abso- 
ite  ronnd  of  superstitious  and  vain  externals.  Whenever 
leu  rely  on  these  observances  for  acceptance  with  Grod,  diey 
Dsign  of  course  all  ideas  of  internal  purity.  He  who  expects 
bat  washing  his  hands  will  give  him  a  title  to  heaven,  will 
ever  concern  himself  with  cleansing  his  heart.  In  such  a 
tate  of  things,  wickedness  of  every  kind  will  triumph ;  all  the 
octrines  of  Religion  will  be  modelled  to  the  views  and  feel- 
igs  of  those  who  practise  it ;  and  the  whole  system  of  faith 
fin  become  a  complication  of  folly^  falsehood,  authoritadve 
ogmas,  and  implicit  submissions  of  credulity.  But  in  an  age 
nd  country  distinguished  by  these  evils  more  thati,  perhaps, 
ny  o&er,  Christ  uniformly  and  victoriously  resisted  them  all. 
le  received  no  doctrine,  he  required  his  hearers  to  receive 
one,  except  when  known  and  proved  by  unanswerable  evi- 
ence  to  be  from  heaven.  All  his  own  mstructions  he  proved 
1  this  manner.  Not  an  instance  can  be  produced,  in  which 
e  used  the  argument  from  authority.  In  his  conduct  there 
I  not  an  example  of  superstition,  enthusiasm,  or  bigotry, 
lannless  enjoyments  he  never  refused,  sinful  ones  he  never 
idulged.  No  man  was  the  better  or  the  worse  treated  by 
lim,  on  account  of  the  sect,  party,  or  nation  to  which  he 
elonged. 

In  his  beneficence  he  was  a  glorious  example  to  all  men. 
lis  affections  were  literally  universal,  and  his  beneficence  was 
n  exact  expression  of  bis  affections.  As  it  was  dictated  by 
10  idle  dreams  of  philosophy,  by  no  cobweb  system  of  abstrac- 
ion,  but  by  plain,  practical  trutib,  it  was  real,  useful,  uniformly 
lononrable  to  himself,  and  invariably  profitable  to  mankind. 
le  never  spent  his  time  in  sending  his  thoughts  abroad  to 
listant  countries,  to  inquire  what  errors,  abuses,  or  sufferings 
existed  there,  which  demanded  correction,  reformation,  or  re* 
ief.  He  did  not  sit  down  in  the  exercise  of  vain  philanthropy, 
o  employ  life  in  unavailing*  sighs  and  tears  for  the  sufferings  of 
listant  countries  and  ages,  nor  give  himself  up  to  the  useless 
bspair  of  doing  any  good  to  mankind,  because  he  could  not 
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do  off  which  their  circumstances  required.  He  did  not  satisfy 
himself  with  lamentiiig  the  distresses  of  his  fellow  men,  and 
teaching  others  to  relieve  them.  In  a  manner  directly  op- 
posed to  this  visionary,  useless  philosophy,  he  made  his  whole 
life  a  life  of  the  most  active  beneficence.  Instead  of  seeking 
for  objects  of  charity  in  Persia  or  at  Rome,  he  found  them  in 
his  own  country,  on  the  spot  where  he  was,  among  the  suf- 
ferers daily  presented  to  his  eyes.  During  his  private  life  he 
contributed  by  his  daily  ofTorts  to  support  and  befriend  die 
family  of  hb  father.  Throughout  his  ministry  he  took  an  ef- 
fectual and  daily  charge  of  his  own  family  of  disciples,  and 
travelled  unceasingly  from  one  place  to  another,  to  find  new 
objects  on  whom  his  kindness  might  be  successfully  employed. 
Thus  he  *  loved'  mankind,  '  not  in  word,  neither  in  tongue, 
but  in  deed,  and  in  truth.'  The  weight  of  his  example  is,  in 
this  respect,  singular ;  because  the  great  purposes  of  Us  mif- 
sion  were  more  extensive,  more  absolutely  general,  than  any 
which  ever  entered  into  the  human  mind.  like  his  views,  bb 
benevolence  also  was  in  the  absolute  sense  universal.  Yet  he 
spent  his  life  in  doing  good  within  the  sphere  in  which  be 
lived,  and  to  the  objects  within  his  reach.  Thus  he  has  taught 
us  irresistibly  that,  instead  of  consuming  our  time  in  wishes  to 
do  good  where  we  cannot,  the  true  dictate  of  universal  good- 
will is  to  do  it  where  we  can. 

At  the  same  time,  he  '  denied  all  ungodliness  and  woridhr 
lusts.'  No  avaricious,  ambitious,  proud,  or  sensual  desire 
found  a  place  in  his  mind.  Every  selfish  aim  was  excluded 
from  his  heart,  every  unworthy  act  from  his  life.  Omniscience 
itself,  looking  into  his  soul  with  a  perfect  survey,  saw  nothing 
but  pure  excellence,  supreme  beauty,  and  divine  lovcliqess ;  a 
sun  without  a  spot ;  a  splendour  formed  of  mere  diversities  of 
light  and  glory. 

The  perfection  of  this  wonderful  example  we  cannot  expect 
nor  hope  to  attain ;  but  a  character  of  the  same  nature  we 
may  and,  if  we  would  be  interested  in  the  favour  of  God,  we 
must  acquire.  Like  him,  we  must  consecrate  ourselves  abso- 
lutely to  the  glorification  of  God.  like  him,  we  must  will- 
ingly and  always  do  good.  Like  him,  we  must  steadily  resists 
temptation  and  overcome  iniquity. 

Obedience,  and  not  pleasure,  must  be  the  commanding  ob^ 
ject  of  our  purposes.     The  pleasure  at  which  we  supremely 
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aim  most  be,  not  the  pleasure  of  sense,  but '  the  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding;'  '  the  joy  which  no  stranger  med- 
dles withal  ;*  a  self-approTing  mind,  the  consciousness  of  pcr« 
sonal  worth,  the  enjoyment  of  virtuous  excellence,  accom- 
panied and  cherished  by  a  glorious  hope  of  the  final  appro- 
bation of  God,  and  an  eternal  residence  in  his  house  in  the 
heavens. 

2.  The  example  of  Christ  teaches  us  how  far  the  character 
of  mankind  is  from  what  it  ought  to  he. 

We  are  often  told  very  flattering  things  concerning  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  man,  the  number  and  splendour  of  his 
virtues,  and  the  high  moral  elevation  to  which  he  has  attained. 
The  errors  into  which  we  fall  in  forming  this  estimate  of  the 
human  character  are,  together  with  many  others  respecting 
our  own  character,  the  consequence  of  referring  the  conduct 
of  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men  to  a  false  standard  of  moral 
excellence.  No  man  ever  intends  to  rise  above  the  standard 
which  he  prescribes  for  himself;  all  men  expect  to  fall  below 
it.  If  the  standard,  then,  be  too  low,  their  character  will  be 
lower  still.  If  it  be  imperfect,  their  life  will  be  more  imper- 
fect. If  it  be  erroneous,  their  conduct,  under  its  influence, 
will  err  still  more  extensively.  The  true  aim  of  every  man 
ought  to  be  pointed  at  perfection.  Of  perfection  he  will  in- 
deed fall  short ;  but  his  life  will  be  more  excellent  than  if  he 
aimed  at  any  inferior  mark.  For  this  reason  probably,  among 
others,  the  Scriptures  have  directed  us  to  make  the  attainment 
of  perfection  our  daily  as  well  as  ultimate  aim. 

The  formation  of  a  defective  standard  of  excellence  was 
one  of  the  predominant  errors  and  mischiefs  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophy.   The  wise  man  of  the  Stoics,  Platonists,  and  Peripa- 
tetics felt  himself  to  be  all  that  he  ought  to  be,  because  he  so 
grrossly  misconceived  of  what  he  ought  to  be.     Proud,  vain, 
j^npiomi  to  the  gods,  a  liar,  and  adulterer,  and  even  a  Sodo- 
^^te,  he  still  boasted  of  his  morality  and  piety,  just  as  the 
^toic  boasted  of  his  happiness  while  writhing  under  the  pangs 
^^f  the  cholic,  or  the  gout     The  reason  plainly  was,,  he  be- 
lieved all  these  enormities  to  be  consistent  with  the  character 
^f  a  wise  man.     Cicero  thought  war  (that  is,  the  butchery,  of 
Mankind,  and  the  devastation  of  human  happiness,)  when  un- 
tlertaken  for  the  love  of  glory,  and  unstained  with  peculiar 
^sruelty,  justifiable.     Why  ?     Because  he  had  previously  de- 
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temuned  th4  love  of  glory  to  be  virtue,  or  the  real  exceUence 
of  man;  and  therefore  concluded  that  the  means  of  indnigbf 
and  gratifying  this  passion  must  be,  at  least,  comastent  witk 
virtue.  In  the  same  manner,  men  of  all  descriptions,  wbei 
they  have  formed  to  themselves  a  false  standard  of  excelleoca^ 
are  satisfied,  if  they  only  embrace  the  errors  and  commit  de 
sins  which  that  standard  allows ;  and  will  in  fact  embrace  more 
errors,  and  commit  more  sins. 

He  who  will  compare  himself  with  the  perfect  standard  of 
virtue  furnished  by  the  life  of  Christ,  will  see  at  once  and 
without  a  doubt,  how  far  his  character  falls  b^w  what  God 
has  required.  The  best  man  living  will  in  this  case  cordiaOjr 
unite  with  Paul  in  exclaiming,  '  O  wretched  man  that  I  am ! 
Who  shall  deliver  me  firom  the  body  of  this  death?'  and  witk 
Job^  humbled  by  the  immediate  presence  of  God^  in  the 
kindred  exclamation,  '  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  reycnt 
in  dust  and  ashes.'  How  diiferent,  will  he  say,  is  sqrlife 
firom  that  of  the  Redeemer !  How  different  the  heart  fioa 
which  it  has  been  derived !  '  To  me  belongeth  shame  aod 
confusion  of  face,  because  I  have  sinned,  and  done  tUs 
great  wickedness.'  But  to  thee,  O  divine  Saviour  of  men, 
be  blessing y  and  honour,  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever* 
Amen.' 

If  such  bo  the  state  of  the  best,  in  the  light  of  this  com- 
parison,  what  must  be  the  state  of  others  ?  What  of  men  who 
feel  themselves  to  be,  not  only  decent,  but  in  a  good  degree 
virtuous,  and  safe  ?  What  shall  be  said  of  him  who  neglects 
the  worship  of  God  in  his  family,  or  closet,  who  attends  in  the 
sanctuary  occasionally  only,  and  is  inattentive  to  the  worsh^ 
when  present,  who  neglects  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  ^ 
tressed,  who  justifies  lying  in  certain  circumstances,  who  uses 
sophistry,  who  makes  hard  bargains,  who  preaches  moral 
essays,  efiusions  of  genius,  and  metaphysical  disquisitiooSi 
instead  of.  the  Gospel,  and  himself,  his  resentments  or  ^ 
flattery,  instead  of  Christ,  who  wastes  his  time  in  light  aod 
fanciful  reading,  or  devotes  life  to  amusement,  instead  of  duty  • 
All  these,  and  all  other  similar  persons,  are  contrasts  to  th^ 
character  of  Christ,  and  not  resemblances.  They  *  walk*  not 
'  as  Christ  walked.'  '  The  same  mind '  is  not  in  them,  *  which 
was  in  Christ.' 

The  meek  and  lowly  virtues  were  peculiarly  the  virtues  of 
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Etedeetner*  By  this  I  mean,  that  he  eoihibited  tiMin  most 
lently,  urged  them  most  extensirely  and  foreibly,  and 
ribed  Ms  pwn  charaeter  as  being  Ibmed  of  them  in  a 
[Bar  degree.  The  proud,  therefore,  the  v^ain,  the  hwolMt» 
wrathful,  aoad  thtt  iiRVengefal  are  irresistibiy  compelMT, 
D  they  read  his  character,  to  know  that  they  are '  none 


is.' 


V.  The  examph  tf  Christ  toas  highly  edifying. 
>y  this  I  ivtendy  that  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  strongly  \o 
ee  and  persuade  mankind  to  follow  him.    On  this  part  of 
mbject,  interesting  as  it  is,  I  can  make  but  a  few  obser- 
>ns.  > 

.  The  example  of  Christ  wax  singular.  No  other  cor- 
onding  with  it  has  ever  appeared  in  the  present  world, 
best  of  men  are  only  faint  and  distant  copies  of  his  ex- 
nce.  When  exhibited  by  him  it  was  a  novelty,  and  has 
s  been  always  new,  as  well  as  always  delightful.  In  this 
,  it  is  formed  to  engage  attention,  and  command  a  pecu- 
regard. 

»  It  was  the  example  of  an  extraordinary  person ;  who 
fat  wonderful  wisdom,  lived  a  wonderful  life,  and  wrought 
lerful  miracles.  Such  a  person  naturally  compels,  beyond 
other,  our  admiration  and  respect ;  an  admiration  mightily 
meed  by  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
bom  and  lived,  the  humble  education  which  he  received, 
lowly  condition  and  character  of  those  with  whom  he  con- 
^,  the  superiority  of  his  precepts  and  life  to  those  of  all 
went  before  him,  and  their  total  opposition  to  those  of  his 
contemporaries.  AH  these  considerations  lead  us  to  a 
and  affecting  conviction,  that  his  wisdom  was  self-de- 
1,  and  his  life  the  mere  result  of  his  own  unrivalled  virtue, 
ordingly,  aFi  these  facts  astonished  those  who  lived 
ind  him,  and  have  filled  with  wonder  men  of  everv  sue- 
ling  age. 

.  TTie  example  of  Christ  was  an  example  of  benevolence 
.  All  his  employments  were  directed  to  no  other  earthly 
than  the  promotion  of  human  happiness.  His  miracles 
^  directed  only  to  such  objects  as  feeding  the  hungry,  heal- 
the  sick,  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  and  restoring  life  to  the 
I.    His  precepts  and  bis  life  terminated  in  illuminating  the 
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800I9.  JiminMhiiig  tbe  power  of  sin,  invigorBtiiig  ▼ktiie,  aad 
iecoring  the  salvatioii  of  men. 

4.  It  was  the  examph  also  of  a  persom  simggBtif  wUk 
sif/fsrmjf,  and  sorrow,  tmceoMmg  obtogug  and  tUUr  psrsmUm, 
The  beiithen  could  say,  "  The  Gods  fliemflelVes  behold  acta 
oohler  spectacle  than  a  good  man  finnly  endoring  adferri^ ' 
Christ  was  supremely  good,  and  encountered  extreme  adfcr 
sity.  The  patience  with  which  he  submitted,  and  the  firmneM 
with  which  he  endmred,  invest  hb  character  with  a  gmltiie« 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel.  The  fire  of  persecutioo,  iDstead 
of  consuming  him,  merely  lent  its  gloomy  lustre  to  show  tte 
splendour  of  the  object  which  it  surround^. 

5.  It  was  the  example  of  a  person  employed  in  acooa^tSA- 
ing  the  greatest  work,  which  was  ever  done,  and  uUrodndnf 
into  the  universe  the  most  extensive  good  which  ii  ever  hehdJL 
There  is  a  moral  grandeur,  a  divine  sublimity  in  this  emploj- 
ment  of  Christ,  at  which  the  mind  gazes  with  wonder,. and  is 
lost ;  which  angels  behold  with  amazement  and  raptme,  and 
which  eternity  itself  will  hardly  be  able  to  unfold  to  a  created 
understanding. 

6.  It  was. the.  examph  of  a  person  devoting  all  his  Ubomt, 
and  undergoing  all  his  sufferings,  for  the  benefit  of  othen, 
and  proffering  with  an  open  hand  the  immense  good,  whick 
he  procured  at  an  immense  price,  to  strangers,  sinnen, 
apostates,  enemies  to  himself,  and  children  of  perdition.  Not 
for  himself,  but  for  guilty,  ruined  men,  he  was  bom,  lived, 
laboured,  suflTered  through  life,  and  expired  on  the  cross.  To 
every  one  who  is  willing  to  be  like  him  he  shut  the  prison  of 
woe,  and  opened  the  gates  of  heaven. 

7.  It  is  an  example  in  itself  pre-eminently  beautiful  and 
lovely.  His  meekness,  gentleness,  humility,  compassion,  and 
universal  sweetness  of  disposition,  arc  not  less  distinguislie^ 
than  his  greatness  and  glory.  Solomon,  beholding  his  chanu?  ^ 
ter  in.  distant  vision,  exclaimed,  '  He  is  the  chief  among  ie^^ 
thousand,  and  altogether  lovely ! '  David,  in  prophetic  vie*^ 
of  the  excellence  of  his  life,  exclaimed,  '  Thou  art  fairer  th^r^ 
the  sons  of  men.'  God  the  Father,  beholding  him  with  i 
finite  complacency,  announced  his  character  to  the  world  wii 
a  voice  from  heaven,  *  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  at 
well  pleased*'  To  these  divine  declarations  all  virtaous  beio 
have  subjoined  their  Amen. 
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Finally:  It  is  an  example  in  which  divine  wisdom  and 
vcettence  united  with  the  mast  perfect  human  mind,  coin- 
iding  with  all  its  designs,  and  guiding  it  to  unmingled  ex-^ 
silence.  To  the  amiableness  and  beauty  of  the  most  finished 
reated  virtue,  were  superadded  and  united  the  authority  and 
reatness  of  the  ^Divinity,  by  which  .that  mind  was  inhabited. 

The  combination,  therefore,  was  a  combination  of  all  that  is 
)yely  with  all  that  is  awful,  exalted;  and  divine.  What  mind 
bat  can  be  persuaded  from  sin  must  not  this  example  per- 
oade?  What  mind  that  can  be  allured  to  holiness  must 
ot  this  example  allure  ? 
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HIS    ATON£M£NT. 


BEING  JUSTIFIED  FREELY  BY  HIS  GRACE  THROUGH  THE  REDtl^ 
TION  TH4T  IS  IN  JESUS  CHRIST.  WHOM  GOD  HATH  SET  FOITB 
TO  BE  A  PROPITIATION,  THROUGH  FAITH  IN  HIS  BLOOD,  TO  DE- 
CLARE HIS  RIGHTEOUSNESS  FOR  THE  REMISSION  OF  SINS  THAT 
ARE  PAST,  THROUGH  THfe  FORBEARANCE  OF  GOD.  TO  DBCUll, 
I  SAY^  AT  THIS  TIME,  HIS  RIGHTEOUSNESS;  THAT  HE  MIGHT  BE 
JUST,  AND   THE   JUSTIFIER   OF   HIM    WHICH    BELIEVBTH    IN  JESUS. 

ROMANS    III.  24—26. 

In  a  former  Discourse  I  proposed  to  consider,  as  parts  of  the 
Priesthood  of  Christ,  the  holiness  of  his  character ; — the  sacri- 
fice which  he. offered  for  sin  ; — and,  the  intercession  which  he 
makes  for  sinners. 

The  first  of  these  sabjects  has  been  examined  at  lengfth. 
The  present  Discourse  shaU  be  occupied  by  the  second,  viz. 

The  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  sins  op  men. 

In  considering  this  subject  I  shall  endeavour  to  show, 

I.  The  nature, 

II.  TTie  necessity, 

III.  The  existence  of  an  atonement  for  sin, 
TV.  The  manner  in  which  it  urns  performed, 
V.  Its  extent. 

h  I  shall  attempt  to  show  the  nature  of  an  atonement. 
The  word  atonement,  in  its  original  sense,  always  denotes 
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some  Bmendu  or  satisfaction  for  Uie  neglect  of  some  Aaty,  or 
the  commistioa  of  some  faalt ;  &  satisfftction  with  which,  when 
supposed  to  be  complete,  the  person  injured  ought  reasonabl; 
to  be  contented,  and  to  demand  of  the  oSender  nothing  moFO 
on  account  of  his  tramgresnon.  This  satisfaction  may,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  be  made  by  the  offender  himself.  Whenever  he 
has  owed  some  piece  of  service,  and  this  was  all  he  has  owed, 
he  may,  if  be  have  failed  to  perfom  Hda  du^,  atone  for  tho 
fault  by  a  future  service,  wUch  he  did  not  owe,  and  which  is 
equivalent  to  that  which  he  neglected,  and  to  &s  damage  oc- 
casioned by  fats  neglect.  A  servant,  who  owes  an  estimated 
day's  work  to  his  master  every  day,  may,  if  he  have  neglected 
to  work  half  a  day,  atone  thus  for  his  fault,  by  such  future  la- 
bour as  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  extent  of  his  neglect,  and 
to  the  injury  occasioned  by  it  to  his  master.  In  this  case  it 
will  be  seen,  that  the  atonement  respects  only  the  fanlt  which 
has  been  committed.  The  servant  owed  his  master  so  mncfa 
hbonr :  the  payment  of  so  much  labour  would  be  a  dischai^ 
therefore  of  the  debt.  But  we  do  not  say,  that  the  debt  in 
this  case  is  atoned.  The  fault  only  which  has  been  commit- 
ted, in  neglecting  or  refusing  to  pay  in  the  proper  season  and 
manner,  demands  or  admits  of  an  atonement.  In  every  otiter 
case  where  an  atonement  exists,  it  is  in  the  same  nuuioer  a 
satisfaotioo  for  an  injury  or  fault. 

In  some  cases,  the  par^  offending  cannot  atone  for  his 
offence,  but  the  atonement,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  made' 
vicarunuly,  that  is,  by  the  intervention  of  a  third  person  be- 
tween tbe  offender  and  the  offended.  Of  this  nature  is  every 
case,  of  which  the  offender  owes  as  absolutely  every  duty 
which  be  could  afterwards  perform,  as  he  owed  that,  the  non- 
performance of  which  constitoted  Ids  fanlt.  In  this  case,  all 
his  fbture  efforts  are  necessarily  due  for  the  time  being,  and 
can,  therefore,  never  become  a  satisfaction  for  faults  which  are 
past.  Amends  for  any  injury  can  nevei  he  made  by  services 
which  are  due  to  the  iiynred  person  on  other  groonds,  and 
the  refusal  of  which  would  constitute  a  new  injury.  In  other 
words,  they  must  be  services  rendered  only  on  account  of  the 
injary  already  received.  He,  therefore,  who  owes  to  anotiier 
all  hia  services  for  himself,  can  never  become  the  means  of 
atoning  to  him  for  the  faults  of^ngthei.  In  all  cases  of  vica- 
rioos  atonomeo^  the  tvh^ggj^n^jljjl^/^^  no  personal  ob- 
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ligation  to  render  the  vservices  which  are  to  be  accepted  as  t 
satisfaction  of  the  principal,  or  in  other  words  the  qfender. 
Nothing  is  more  plain^  than  that  which  is  due  to  kinueff,  can- 
not be  transferred  to  the  account  of  another.  . 

In  every  case  of  personal  or  vicarious  atonementy  the  ter- 
vices  rendered  must  be  of  such  value  as  to  become  a  reasomih 
and  full  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done ;  all  that  justice 
can  fairly  demand  or  render ;  such  as  will  place  the  penfOB 
injured  in  as  good  a  situation  as  that  which,  preceded  the 
injury.  Where  the  injury  has  been  great,  therefore,  or  mnlti- 
pUed,  the  services  must  also  be  proportionally  great. 

An  atonement  for  a  crime,  committed  against  a  govern- 
ment  of  any  kind,  supposes  the  offender,  if  he  b  to  recrive 
the  benefit  of  it,  to  be  pardoned.  In  this  case,  it  must  be 
such  as  to  leave  the  government  in  as  good  a  state,  as  firm,  as 
honourable,  as  easily  and  certainly  efficacious  in  its  future  ope- 
rations, after  the  offender  is  pardoned,  as  it  would  haye  been, 
if  he  had  been  punished  with  exact  justice.  In  no  other  man- 
ner can  it  become  a  satisfaction  for  the  injury.  If  all^the  ser- 
vices of  the  offender,  in  this  case,  were  due  to  the  government 
after  his  crime  was  committed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  die 
atonement  to  be  made,  unless  by  another  person. 

Sin  is  a  crime  committed  against  the  government  of  God. 
All  the  services  of  sinners  are  owed  to  God  for  the  time  being. 
No  future  services  of  any  sinner,  therefore,  can  be  any  satisfac- 
tion for  his  past  sins.  If  an  atonement  he  made  in  this  case, 
then,  it  must  be  made  by  a  substitute  ;  and  this  substitute  most 
be  able  to  render  services  of  sufficient  value  to  repair  the  injury 
done.  In  the  performance  of  these  services  he  must  leave  the 
divine  government  as  firm,  as  honourable,  as  efficacious  in  its 
operations,  after  the  atonement  is  made,  as  it  was  before  the 
crime  was  committed. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected  here,  that  the  divine  government 
cannot  become  less  firm,  or  less  honourable  than  it  originally 
was,  because  it  is  supported  in  its  full  strength  by  infinite  power 
and  wisdom.  To  this  objection  I  answer,  that  the  government 
of  God  over  his  moral  creatures,  is  a  moral  government ;  that 
is,  a  government  of  rules  and  motives ;  or  of  laws,  rewards^ 
and  punishments.  Such  a  government,  even  in  the  hand^^p 
omnipotence,  may  become  weak  and  inefficacious,  in  th|l;  ^^t^_ 
of  its  subjects.     A  law  wHich,  after  it  has  been 
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lot  vindicated  by  punishing  the  violator,  loses  of  course  a  part 
its  authority.  A  moral  governor  will  cease  to  be  regarded 
Bnth  veneration,  if,  when  he  is  insulted  by  his  subjects,  he  does 
not  inflict  on  them  the  proper  punishment.  A  government  of 
mere  power  may  be  upheld  in  its  full  strength  by  the  exercise 
of  power  only.  But  a  moral  government  cannot  be  thus  pre- 
served, unless  the  motives  to  obedience  are  continued  to  the 
new  of  its  subjects  in  their  full  force.  An  atonement  for 
sin,  therefore,  that  is,  a  complete  atonement,  must  be  such  as 
to  leav6  these  motives  wholly  unimpaired.  It  must  consist  of 
such  services  as,  whatever  else  may  be  their  nature,  will,  after 
the  sinners  are  pardoned,  leave  the  government  of  God  in  no 
legree  less  venerable,  less  efficacious,  or  less  likely  to  be  punc- 
tually obeyed,  than  before  the  sins  were  committed.  As  these 
iins  have  been  numerous,  and  very  great ;  it  is  farther  evi- 
lent,  that  the  services  rendered  as  a  satisfaction  for  them  must 
i>e  of  great  value. 

II.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  necessity  of  an  atone- 
nent. 

In  order  to  understand  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  I  fore- 
warn my  hearers  that  it  is  a  part  of  high  importance  to  the  sub- 
ject itself,  and  to  all  just  views  of  the  Christian  system,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  bring  up  to  view  the  state  of  man,  as  a  trans- 
gressor of  the  divine  law. 

The  language  of  this  law,  and  its  only  language,  was, 
'  He  that  doeth  these  things  shall  live  by  them.' — '  This  do, 
»nd  thou  shalt  live.' — '  Cursed  is  every  one,  that  continueth 
Dot  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them.' 
This  law  God  published,  as  the  rule  by  which  his  own  infinite 
wisdom  and  rectitude  determined  to  govern  the  world.  Of 
course  it  is  a  right  and  just  rule.  Of  course,  also,  it  is  a  rule 
which  the  same  wisdom  and  rectitude  are  pledged  to  maintain 
in  its  full  force.  The  very  reasons  for  which  it  was  enacted 
require,  with  their  full  strength,  that  it  should  be  also  main- 
tained. If  it  was  wise  and  right  to  enact  it,  it  was  equally 
wise  and*  right  to  maintain  it.  If  to  enact  it  was  the  dictate 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  rectitude,  to  maintain  it  must  equally 
be  die  dS6tttto.|y|||j|||||^^ 

'if  tlMi|ifiM^^^^^HHM|||B^  and  it  is  believed  that 
Ambj  w||ii^^^^^^^^^^^^HlU|' fdlows 
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that  no  sinner  can  be  forgiven,  consistently  with  this  hw,  or 
the  honour  of  the  lawgiver,  unless  on  the  ground  of  an  atone- 
ment.    In  the  law  he  had  declared,  that '  the  sool  wUch  no- 
neth  shall  die.'    To  pardon  the  sinner,  without  any  changt 
firom  diat  state  of  tUngs  which  existed  when  the  law  wii 
published,  would  be  to  declare,  by  declining  to  cany  the  sen- 
tence of  die  law  into  execution,  that  infinite  wisdom  and  re^ 
titude  had  formed  new  views  concerning  the  sentence  of  tk 
law,  and  the  demerit  of  the  sinner ;  views,  contrary  to  those 
with  which  the  law  was  published.     When  the  law  was  pub- 
lished, God  declared  that  the  sinner  should  die.    Now  he  must 
declare,  by  pardoning  the  sinner,  that  he  should  not  die.   Tet 
no  change  in  the  state  of  things  had  taken  place,  nor  h'mq 
supposed  to  have  taken  place,  to  occasion  this  change  in  fbe 
divine  conduct.    No  reason  is  even  supposed  why  the  condoet 
of  God  should  be  thus  changed.    The  change  itself  must,  d 
course,  be  wanton,  causeless,  and  disgraceful  to  the  divine  cha- 
racter. If  the  law  was  originally  just,  it  was  now  just.  Justice, 
therefore,  required  the  execution  of  its  penalty  upon  evei; 
transgressor.     In  pardoning  the  transgressor,  God  would  de- 
clare that  the  law  was  not  just,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
declaration  which  he  made  of  its  justice,  when  he  published  it, 
as  the  rule  by  which  he  intended  to  govern  the  world.    If  the 
law  was  originally  wise,  it  must  now  be  wise  to  execute  it. 
But  in  pardoning  the  sinner,  God  must  declare  that  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  law  was  not  consistent  with  wisdom.     If  the 
Law  was  originally  good,  that  is,  formed  by  a  benevolent  mind, 
so  as  to  promote  benevolent  purposes,  it  was  now  equally 
good.     But  in  pardoning  the  sinner,  God  must  declare  that 
the  execution  of  the  law  was  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of 
benevolence.    The  change,  therefore,  manifested  in  the  divine 
character  and  conduct,  by  pardoning  the  sinner,  where  no 
change  of  circumstances  existed  to  justify  it,  would,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  great  and  essential ;  no  less  than  God's  denying 
himself;  and,  on  the  other,  would  be  causeless,  weak,  and 
contemptible.      Can  such  a  change  be  attributed,  even  in 
thought,  to  the  inunutable  and  perfect  Jehovah  ? 

In  the  law,  God  had  manifested  an  infinite  love  to  holiness, 
and  an  infinite  hatred  to  sin ;  or,  if  the  language  should  he 
preferred,  a  supreme  love  to  the  one,  and  a  supreme  hatred  to 
the  other.     But,  to  pardon  the  sinner  without  any 
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state  of  things,  would  be  to  treat  the  sioner  and  the  faitfa&d 
ect  exactly  m  the  same  manner,  or  to  treat  the  sinner  in 
same  manner  as  if  he  had  faithfully  obeyed. .  Declarations 
ie  by  conduct  are  altogether  the  moit  solemn  and  effica- 
8  of  all  declarationi.  In  this  conduct,  therefiNre,  God 
Id,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  declare  that  he  regarded 
less  and  sin  alike,  because  he  treated  the  sinner  and  the 
t  alike ;  and  that  neither  of  them  was  an  olgect  of  his 
>U8  regard.  The  views  of  a  lawgiver  are  always  expressed 
le  whde  of  his  government,  taken  together,  and  from  this 
lot  but  be  distinctly  understood.  If  his  laws  are  unwise, 
rill  be  pronounced  to  be  imwise.  If  his  administration  be 
ise,  he  will  be  considered  as  sustaining  the  same  character. 
ithar  of  them  be  unjust,  he  will  be  pronounced  to  be  un- 
If  they  be  inconsistent,  inconsistency  will  necessarily 
ttributed  to  his  character.     How  perfect  a  violation  wou)d 

conduct  be  of  the  attributes  of  justice,  wisdom,  and  im- 
alnlity! 

it  the  same  time,  all  subjects  of  the  divine  government 
Id  be  encouraged  to  disobedience  by  these  proofs  of  a 
igeable,  weak,  and  inconsistent  character.  Angels,  we 
w,  cctn  disobey.  This  is  complete  proof  that  all  inferior 
lures  are  capable  of  the  same  disobedience.  Angels  have 
beyed,  when,  at  least,  they  supposed  the  law  to  mean 
iHj  what  it  tl^reatens ;  and  without  the  least  hope,  founded 
iny  declaration  of  God,  of  any  possible  exemption  from 
penalty  actually  denounced.  Man  also  disobeyed  in  the 
B  circumstances.  Both  also  revolted  when,  antecedently, 
'  bad  been  only  and  perfectly  holy.  In  these  facts  we 
)  complete  evidence  that  no  class  of  holy  beings  is  secure 
I  disobedience,  even  under  a  law  which  gives  not  a  single 
wragement  of  escape  to  those  who  disobey.  Should  such 
)uragement  then  be  holden  out  by  the  actual  forgiveness, 
b  more  by  the  universal  forgiveness,  of  the  penitent, 
M>ut  an  atonement,  who  might  not  be  expected  to  rebel  ? 
o,  when  temptation  powerfully  assailed,  and  the  wish  to 
Kras  strongly  excited,  would  not  feel  assured  of  his  own 
re  repentance,  and  his  consequent  safety  from  future  pu- 
ment? 
>f  such  beings,  as  men  now  are,  it  ought  to  be  observed, 

Aey  themselves  furnish  ample  proof  of  what  might  be 
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rationally  expected  under  such  a  dispensation.     This  will  ap- 
pear, if  we  consider, 

1.  That  the  atonement  of  Christ  has  completely  opened  the 
door  for  the  exemption  of  all  penitents  from  the  punishmeiil 
threatened  by  the  law ;  and  yet,  that  the  nnmber  of  those  wk 
really  repent  is  ordinarily  very  small,  compared  with  the  nan- 
her  of  those  who  transgress. 

2.  That  not  even  one  of 'these  becomes  a  penitent  of  his  owb 
accord,  as  the  Scriptures  abundantly  assure  us  ;  bat  assumes 
this  character  only  in  consequence  of  the  immediate  inflnenoe 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  his  heart. 

3.  That  of  this  number,  few,  very  few,  are  ever  awakened 
or  convinced  by  the  encouragements  and  promises  of  the  Gos- 
pel; but  almost  all  by  the  denunciations  of  the  law.  The 
blessings  of  immortality,  the  glories  of  heaven,  are  nsuafly, 
to  say  the  least,  preached  with  little  efficacy  to  an  assemblj 
of  sinners.  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  dull,  inattentife, 
and  sleepy  such  an  assembly  has  been,  amidst  ihe  strongest 
representations  of  these  divine  subjects,  combining  the  most 
vivid  images  with  a  vigorous  style,  and  an  impressive  elo- 
cution. 

4.  That  those  persons  who  disbelieve  a  future  punishment 
are  distinguished  by  a  licentiousness  of  character,  even  beyond 
other  licentious  men.  Repentance  and  religion  are  certainly 
never  seen  by  the  common  eye  among  infidels,  or  universalists; 
and  no  revival  of  religion,  no  considerable  prevalence  of  reli- 
gion, has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  the  consequence  of  preaching 
Unitarian  doctrines. 

All  these  are  direct  proofs,  that  men  who  now  sin  so  ex- 
tensively and  perseveringly,  would,  if  the  denunciations  of 
the  law  were  proved  to  be  false,  by  the  extension  of  forgive- 
ness to  sinners  without  an  atonement,  sin  with  a  harder  hearty 
with  a  bolder  hand,  and  throughout  a  more  uniformly  guilty 
life. 

Restraint  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  law  and  every  gi 
vernment :  '  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther,*  bei 
invariably  the  language  of  both.     All  restraint  is  a  hindrani 
of  inclination ;  a  prohibition  of  the  indulgence  of  desire, 
itself,  it  is  always  regarded  as  an  evil ;  and  is  really  snc^  ^ 
whenever  it  does  not  prevent  some  other  evil,  or  accom] 
some  good.     Adam,  in  a  state  of  innocence,  in  the  end 
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red  the  prbhibitioii  of  the  forbiddeD  tree  as  an  evil.  We^ 
sinflil  propensities  only,  should  undoabtedly  regard,  and 
jrally  do  in  fact  regard,  every  restraint  in  the  same  man- 
If,  then,  God  were  not  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the 
upon  us  for  our  transgressions,  but  were  to  forgive  the 
sr  without  an  atonement,  we  should  undoubtedly  sin,  not 
invariably,  but  with  a  boldness,  constancy,  and  extent, 
>flen  seen  even  in  this  guilty  world. 
f  any  person  should  think  this  conclusion  harsh  and  severe, 
im  remember  how  soon  after  the  apostasy  mankind,  in  the 
ession  of  long  life  and  abundant  enjoyments,  forgot  the 
of  their  immortality ;  and  corrupted  themselves  to  such  a 
^ee,  that  the  infinitely  benevolent  Author  of  their  being 
ght  it  necessary  to  sweep  away  the  whole  human  race,  ex-^ 
one  family,  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  Let  him  re- 
iber,  how  little  reformation  follo,wed  the  overthrow  of 
>m  and  Gomorrah,  or  tho  terrible  plagues  of  Egypt, 
him  remember,  that  the  Israelites  worshipped  a  calf  at 
foot  of  Mount  Sinai ;  and  sunk  into  all  the  abominations 
le  Canaanites,  as  soon  as  the  generation  which  destroyed 
L  had  gone  to  the  grave.  Let  him  remember  that,  amid 
le  judgments  and  mercies  which  they  received,  they  apos- 
ed  from  God  at  the  end  of  every  little  period,  and  were 
y  given  up,  as  hopeless,  to  captivity  and  ruin.  Let  him 
imber,  that  their  descendants  crucified  Christ ;  and  that, 
the  sufferings  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  those  ex- 
e,  they  are  still  unbelieving,  impenitent,  and  harder  than 
aether  millstone.  Let  him  remember,  finally,  how  soon 
Ilhristian  world  itself  degenerated  into  idolatry,  impurity, 
3cution,  forgetfulness  of  God,  a  general  corruption  of 
Btianity,  and  a  general  dissolution  of  morals.  With  these 
^  in  his  view,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  think  the 
lusion  which  I  have  drawn,  either  unwarrantable,  or 
ad. 

ut  it  may  be  said,  that  althotigh  all  these  evils  might  in- 
take place,  if  God  should  pardon  sinners  without  re- 
once  ;  still  the  forgiveness  of  penitents  involves  no  such 
equence.  To  this  allegation,  which  I  believe  to  be  made 
tlmost  every  human  heart,  I  answer, 
.  The  threatening  of  the  law  against  transgression  is 
ilute.     *  The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die.'     In  this  threaten- 
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ing  there  is  no  mention,  and  plainly  no  admissioiiy  fii  lepeat- 
ance,  as  the  foundation  of  escape  to  the  transgressor.  If  as 
exception  was  intended  to  be  made  in  favonr  of  the  peniteit, 
why  was  it  not  expressed,  or  at  least  hinted,  by  the  law? 
There  is  not/  that  I  know,  a  single  intimation  of  this  nature  m 
any  of  the  expressions  which  it  contains.  Should  it  be  snd, 
that,  although  the  exception  is  n«t  made  in  the  words  of  the 
law  itself,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  declared  in  the  commenU  m 
the  lam,  given  us  by  Moses  and  the  succeeding  prophets;  I 
answer,  that,  wherever  these  commentators  speak  of  repent- 
ance, as  connected  with  our  escape  from  the  curse  of  the  fanr, 
they  speak  of  it,  either  as  connected  with  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  or  not.  If  they  mention  it  as  connected  wiA  tin 
atonement,  then  the  objector  will  be  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
atonement  itself  is  the  foundation  of  the  penitents  escape. 
If  they  do  not  speak  of  it  as  connected  with  the  atonemeat 
then  it  follows,  that  the  penitent  is  pardoned,  under  the  te 
or  legal  dispensation.  An  act  of  pardon  is  an  act  of  gnce; 
and  no  act  is  more  eminently  gracious,  or  free.  To  tins  graee 
the  Gospel  can  add,  and  does  in  fact  add,  nothing  material- 
'  Grace,'  therefore,  '  came,'  according  to  this  suppositioB, 
originally  by  Moses,  and  not  by  Christ ;  and  the  Gospel  is 
not  the  '  good  news,'  or  the  '  glad  tidings  of  the  grace  of 
God,'  as  it  is  often  styled  by  the  writers  of  it ;  because  the 
tidings  \^hich  it  professes  to  bring,  were  long  before  published 
by  the  law. 

Farther :  It  will  not  be  in  this  case  true,  that '  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  sooner  pass  away,  than  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the 
law  shall  pass,  until  all  be  fulfilled.'  Not  only  one  jot  or  one 
tittle,  but  the  whole  penal  sentence  of  the  law  is,  accordhig  to 
this  scheme,  left,  and  will  for  ever  be  left  unfulfilled ;  withont 
any  other  reason  to  forbid  its  fulfilment,  beside  what  existed, 
and  was  known  to  exist,  at  the  time  when  it  was  published  to 
the  world. 

2.  The  absolute  threatening  of  the  law  was  denounced  by 
God  in  the  exercise  of  his  infinite  perfections.  When  h^ 
denounced  it  therefore  in  this  manner,  that  is,  unconditioDalK* 
he  acted  ^^isely  and  justly.  The  denunciation  he  inteDded 
either  to  execute,  or  not.  If  he  did  not  intend  to  execute  i^' 
he  acted,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discern,  insincerely;  because 
in  publishing  it  he  declared,  that  he  would  do  what  ho  intended 
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not  to  do^  If  he  intended  to  exaoate  it,  lie  will  eertainly 
execute  it ;  because  no  reason  exists,  in  the  case  supposed,  to 
forbid  the  execution,  which  did  not  exis^  in  this  view,  when 
he  published  the  threatening.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that 
he  foiesaw  every  instance  of  repentanoa  which  would  after- 
wards be  exhibited  by  mankind.  As  God  is  immutable,  it 
must,  at  the  least,  be  conceded,  that  he  cann^  be  supposed  to 
change  his  determinations  in  any  case,  ec^^ecially  a  case  of 
such  importance,  where  no  reason  wJbatever  exists  for  the 
change,  beside  those  which  existed  when  the  determination 
waa-made. 

3.  7%€  repentance  of  the  sinner  cannot  he  an  atonement 
for  hie  crimen     Repentance  consists  in  sorrow  for  sin,  confes- 
noQ  of  it,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  God  in  punish- 
ing it,  resolutions  of  future  obedience,  and  actual  reformation. 
These  things  undoubtedly  constitute  an  important  change  in 
the  character  of  the  sinner ;  but  they  alter  not  the  nature  or 
degree  of  the  guilt  which  has  already  incurred.     For  this  he 
is  condemned ;  and  for  this,  eyen  according  to  his  own  peni- 
tential views,  he  has  merited  punishment.     In  what  manner 
does  his.  present  penitence  affect  this  guilt  ?     Certainly  in  no 
such  sense  as  to  lessen  its  degree,  or  desert  of  pumshment. 
In  what  manner  then  can  it  prevent  him  from  being  punished  ? 
Plainly  in  none,  except  that  which  will  make  amends  for  the 
erils  which  he  has  committed ;  the  dishonour  which  he  has 
done  to  the  law  and  government  of  Ged.     But  what  is  there 
in  his  repentance  which  can  make  these  amends  ?     In  what 
manner  will  it  discover  that  the  character  of  God,  in  threaten- 
ing punishment  to  his  sins,  and  declining,  on  account  of  a 
repentance  originally  foreseen,  to  inflict  that  punishment,  was 
the  saine  character;  or  that  God,  when  he  threatened  the 
punishment,  and  when  he  refused  to  execute  it,  regarded  holi- 
ness and  sin  in  one  unchangeable  manner  ?    Will  his  sorrow 
fot  sin  make  it  cease  to  be  sin  ?    Will  the  confession  of  his 
^It  make  him  cease  to  be  guilty  ?    Will  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  justice  of  the  punishment  which  he  has  deserved,  make 
't  Cease  to  be  just  ?    Will  his  resolutions  of  amendment,  or  his 
^^tnal  reformation,  efface  or  lessen  the  guilt  of  his  past  life  1 
^one  of  these  things  will,  I  suppose,  be  pretended.     How, 
^'^^n,  can  the  repentance  of  a  sinner  become  a  proper  ground 
^J*  his  forgiveness  and  acceptance  ^    If  he  is  actually  forgiven 
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on  this  ground,  it  cannot  but  be  seen,  and  will  with  troth  be 
said,  that  God  in  the  formation  and  the  administration  of  his 
law  has  acted  inconsistently ;  and  that  either  the  law  was  no- 
just  and  unreasonable,  or  that  bis  failure  to  execute  it  was 
unwise  and  dishonourable  to  himself.  For  this  evil,  which,  for 
aught  that  appears,  may  be  great  beyond  any  assignable  limit, 
this  scheme  furnishes,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  remedy. 

But  it  may  be  farther  asked.  Would  it  not  be  more  honmur- 
able  to  God,  or  at  haet  equally  honourable  to  forgive  the  pe- 
nitent without  an  atonement^  Whence  is  it,  that  tufferinj 
or  punishment  becomes  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  hi 
glory  in  the  government  of  the  universe  ? 

To  these  questions  I  answer,  that  it  ill  becomes  a  creature 
of  yesterday  to  employ  himself  in  contriving  a  government  for 
the  uniyerse ;  or  a  system  of  regulations  by  which  the  Author 
of  the  uni?erse  may  direct  his  immense  and  eternal  admiDis- 
tration.     Even  to  understand  that  state  of  things  which  reallj 
exists,  is,  in  a  few  instances  only,  possible  for  us ;  and  in 
almost  all,  utterly  transcends  the  extent  of  our  faculties.    A 
little  child  would  be  very  absurdly  employed  in  contriving  a 
system  of  government  for  a  kingdom,  or  in  forming  decisions 
concerning  the  wisdom  or  folly,  the  justice  or  injustice,  by 
which  it  was  governed.     The  universe  is  more  disproportioned 
to  the  powers  of  a  man,  than  a  kingdom  to  those  of  a  child ; 
and  the  government  of  God  as  absolutely  transcends  the  com- 
prehension of  an  angel,  as  that  of  a  prince  exceeds  the  un- 
derstanding of  a  child.    An  attempt  to  answer  these  questions, 
therefore,  must  be,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  seen  to 
be,  lame,  imperfect,  and  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory.    No- 
thing more  can  be  expected  on  this  subject  by  a  sober  man, 
than  a  removal  or  diminution  of  some  of  the  most  obvious 
doubts ;  and  even  this,  perhaps,  may  be  attempted  in  vain. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  our  inquiries  in  the  present  case  arise,  not  from  any  per- 
ceptible absurdity  of  what  we  know,  but  from  the  mere  inex- 
plicableness  of  what  we  do  not  know  ;  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  in  itself  free  from  all  absurdity,  but  incomprehensible 
by  such  minds  as  ours. 

With  these  things  premised,  I  will  suggest,  as  a  direct  but 
partial  answer  to  these  inquiries,  the  following  observations : — - 

1.    We  are  prejudiced  judges  of  this  subject.      Our  own 
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^ase^  and  that  a  case  immensely  iutereflting  to  lu^  is  concerned. 
Habere  we  have  interests  depending  of  very  moderate  im- 
>ortance,  our  judgments  usually  are  partial.  Here  they  must 
>f  course  be  extremely  partial. 

2.  No  gavemmeni  of  the  universe  can  become  the  character 
if  the  Creator 9  except  a  moral  government.  A  government 
^i force  would  be  obviously  destitute  of  any  moral  excellence, 
>r  any  intellectual  glory.  The  ruler,  so  far  as  he  was  obeyed, 
RTOuld  be  obeyed  only  from  fear,  and  never  from  confidence 
)r  love.  This  is  the  obedience  of  a  slave ;  as  the  govern- 
ment would  be  that  of  a  tyrant  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
RTords,  to  prove  that  in  this  case  the  ruler  could  never  be  re- 
ferenced nor  loved  by  his  subjects ;  or  that  his  subjects^  could 
never  be  virtuous  and  amiable  in  themselves,  or  loved  and  ap- 
proved by  him. 

8.  The  law  of  God  is,  and  must  of  necessity  be,  a  rule  of 
sdton  for  an  immense  multitude  of  beings,  that  is,  for  the 
whole  intdligent  universe,  throughout  eternity.  The  wise  and 
perfect  regulation  of  this  vast  kingdom  cannot  but  require  a 
coarse  of  administration  in  many  respects  Afferent  from  that 
by  which  a  little  part  of  this  kingdom  might,  perhaps,  be  ef- 
fectually governed.  Regulations,  also,  which  are  to  extend 
their  influence  through  eternity,  must  of  course  differ  from 
those  whose  influence  is  confined  to  a  little  period  of  time. 
Particularly, 

4.  The  motives  to  obedience  must  he  great,  uniform,  always 
present,  and  always  operative.    We  well  know,  by  familiar 
experience,  that  a  little  state  can  be  kept  ih  6rder  by  what  is 
commonly  called  a  very  gentle  administration :   that  is,  the 
government  may  consist  of  mild  laws,  holding  out  motives  to 
4)bedience  of  moderate  eflicacy,  and  an  adminbtration  of  those 
laws,  presenting  by  its  gentleness  similar  motives.     Whereas 
a  great  empire,  containing  vast  multitudes  of  people,  can  be 
successfully  controlled  only  by  what  is  called  a  more  vigorous 
or  energetic  government ;  inducing  obedience  by  more  power- 
Ail  motives,  addressed  unceasingly  to  every  subject,  both  in 
^be  laws  and  in  the  administration.    The  degree,  to  which 
'hese  motives  need  to  be  extended  in  the  government  of  the 
'diverse,  can  be  comprehended  only  by  an  unlimited  under- 
^^Miding. 

5.  All  motives  to  obedience  are  comprised  in  natural  good 
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and  natural  eml ;  that  is,  in  enjoyment  and  mfferingm  As  i 
moral  goTemment  inflaences  only  by  motxyes,  and  only  in  tUi 
way  preseires  the  peace  and  ensures  the  happiness  €i  thoie 
who  obey ;  it  is  plain,  that  these  motives,  found  in  enjoymeiit 
and  suffering,  mitst,  in  such  a  kingdom  as  this,  possess,  if  its 
peace  md  happiness  are  to  be  secured,  veiy  great  power; 
power,  sufBoient  to  accomplish  the  end.  How  great  the  suf- 
fering or  enjoyment  proposed  by  the  law,  and  produced  by  tk 
administration,  as  motives  to  obedience  and  disobedienoe, 
must  be,  God  only  can  determine. 

6.  A  great  part  ofaU  the  motives  to  obedience  in  $mA  s 
government  is  presented  by  the  uniformity  and  exactness  tf 
the  administration.  No  state  in  the  present  world  is  eifr 
well  governed,  is  ever  orderly,  peaceful,  and  happy,  mtder  ss 
administration  inconsistent  with  itself;  an  administration  it 
one  time  rigid,  at  another  lax ;  at  one  time  severe,  at  anoChei 
indulgent.  This  is  proverbially  acknowledged.  Such  a  go- 
vemment  of  the  universe  would,  not  improbably  witlun  a  little 
time,  throw  its  affairs  into*  confusion;  enditrrolve  its  ida- 
bitants  in  very  extensive  evil,  if  not  in  absolute  ruin.  If  Ik 
law  of  God,  then,  were  not  to  be  executed,  unless  occasioD- 
ally ;  if  its  penalties  were  not  inflicted  on  penitents ;  this  in- 
consistency would  be  seen  in  all  its  extent,  and  be  produdbe 
of  all  its  evil  consequences.  But  this  could  not  be  honoura- 
ble to  God,  nor,  as  it  would  seem,  useful  to  his  intelligent 
kingdom. 

•  7.  The  law  of  God  is  formed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  nt- 
sure,  if  obeyed,  the  supreme  glory  of  his  character,  and  thi 
highest  happiness  of  his  subjects.  Nothing  can  be  so  hono1l^ 
able  to  God  as  to  sit  at  the  head  of  an  immense  and  an  eter- 
nal kingdom,  composed  of  subjects  who  *  love  him  with  aU  the 
heart,  and  each  other  as  themselves;'  a  kingdom  therefore, 
of  perfect  order,  harmony,  and  rectitude.  But  these  im- 
mense blessings  are  secured  as  well  as  generated  by  this  law. 
A  law  of  such  importance  can  neither  be  given  up,  Dor 
changed  in  any  manner,  consistently  with  the  honour  of  God. 

8.  The  advent  of  Christ  is  everywhere  exhibited"  as  fraught 
with  peculiar  blessings  to  mankind.  It  was  published  by  the 
angel  to  the  Bethlehem  shepherds,  as  an  event  the  news  of 
which  were  *  good  tidings  of  great  joy.'  It  w^^  sung  by  bis 
heavenly  companions  as  the  foundation  and  source  of '  glory 
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to  God  IB  tlie  faigbest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards 
men**  But  if  Christ  did  not  make  an  atonement  for  sin,  it 
win  be  difficulty  I  presume  it  will  be  impossible^  to  point  out 
or  to  conceive  in  what  respect  las  advent  was  of  such  im- 
portance, either  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind. On  this  ground,  he  certainly  was  not  the  means  of 
pardon  to  men ;  because  they  are  pardoned  without  his  inter- 
ference. He  was  not  the  means  even  of  publishing  this 
pardon ;  for  it  had  been  published  long  before,  and  amply,  by 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  *  A  broken  heart,  and  a 
contrite  spirit,'  says  David,  ^  thou  wilt  not  despise.'  '  Let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way,'  says  Isaiah,  *  and  the  unrighteous 
man  his  thoughts ;  and  let  him  turn  to  the  Lord,  for  he  will 
kave  mercy  on  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly 
pardon.' 

If  Christ  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  all 
the  magnificent  expressions  concerning  his  mission  and  cha- 
racter, the  declarations,  that  he  is  the  only  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, and  that '  there  is  salvation  in  no  other,'  are  easily  un- 
dentood ;  if  not,  I  am  unable  to  see  how  they  can  be  ex- 
plained. Particularly,  I  am  unable  to  discern  bow  Grod  is  so 
solemnly  said  to  be  peculiarly  glorified  by  the  mission  of 
Christ;  for,  according  to  this  scheme,  he  was  sent  for  no 
piurpose  which  had  not  been  accomplished  beforo ;  and  which 
mig^t  not,  for  aught  that  appears,  have  been  accomplished 
afterwards,  without  his  appearance  in  the  world. 
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THE    PRIESTHOOD    OF    CHRIST, 


HIS    ATONEMENT. 


ITS  EXISTENCE : 


THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  IT  IS  PERFORMBD: 


ITS   EXTENT. 


BEING  JUSTIFIED  FREELY  BY  HIS  GRACE  THROUGH  THE  REDEMF. 
TION  THAT  IS  IN  CHRIST  JESUS.  WHOM  GOD  HATH  SET  FORTH 
TO  BE  A  PROPITIATION,  THROUGH  FAITH  IN  HIS  BLOOD,  TO  DE- 
CLARE HIS  RIGHTEOUSNESS  FOR  THE  REMISSION  OF  SINS  THAT 
ARE  PAST,  THROUGH  THE  FORBEARANCE  OF  GOD.  TO  DECLAKB, 
I  SAY,  AT  THIS  TIME,  HIS  RIGHTEOUSNESS;  THAT  HE  MIGHT  DE 
JUST,  AND   THE   JUSTIFIER   OF   HIM    WHICH    BELIEVETH    IN  JESUS. 

ROMANS    III.   24— 26L 

In  the  last  Sennon  I  proposed  to  discourse  on  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  under  the  following  heads  r^ — 
T.  The  nature, 

II.  The  necessity, 

III.  The  existence  of  an  atonement  for  sin : 

IV.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  performed: 

V.  Its  extent. 

The  two  first  of  these  1  considered  sufBciently  in  that  Dis- 
course.   The  three  last  I  propose  to  examine  at  the  present 
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and  shall  proceed,  without  any  preliminary  remarks,  to 

[.  The  existence  of  an  atonement  for  sin. 

is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  here,  that,  as  all  our  know  • 

of  this  subject  is  revealed,  ail  proofis  of  the  fact  in  ques- 
anst  be  derived  from  Revelation.  The  proofs  wjiich  I 
allege,  I  shall  arrange  under  the  follow  heads  : — 

Those  p€usages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  Christ  as  a 
tiationfor  sin. 

lese  are  the  text ;  1  John  ii.  2 ;  and  1  John  iv.  10.  Of 
,  the  text  first  claims  our  consideration.     In  the  text  it 

clared,  that  God  hath  set  forth  Christ '  to  be  a  propiti- 

> 

le  word,  here  renAerei  propitiation,  is  <x«i^w.  This 
is  used  only  twice  in  the  Greek  Testament ;  viz.  in  the 
and  Hebrews  ix.  5.    Its  proper  meaning  is  the  propitia- 

or  mercy-seat ;  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  latter  passage, 
nercy-seat  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  was  the  place 
3  God  manifested  himself  peculiarly  by  the  Shechinah, 
sible  symbol  of  his  presence ;  heard  the  prayers  and  ac- 
d  the  offering's  of  his  people  ;  and  dispensed  to  them  his 
j;  in  answer  to  their  supplications.  The  mercy-seat,  we 
lught  in  the  text,  was  a  type,  of  which  Christ,  the  true 
w,  was  the  antitype.  In  him  God  hears  our  prayers, 
iispcnses  his  own  mercy  to  us.  The  mercy-seat,  the  place 
3  God  exhibited  himself  as  thus  propitious  to  mankind, 
itself  a  mere  shadow  or  symbol,  denoting  Christ ;  the 
s  by  which  he  is  rendered  propitious.  Although  the  word 
3,  therefore,  from  that  used  in  the  other  passages  men- 
1,  the  meaning  is  the  same.  It  is  accordingly  rendered 
I  same  manner  by  the  translators. 

propitiation  for  sin  is  the  means  by  which  God  is  ren- 
.  merciful  to  sinners.  Christ  is  here  declared  to  be  the 
dation.  But  the  only  possible  sense  in  which  Christ  can 
become  the  means  of  rendering  God  merciful  to  sinners, 
making  an  atonement  for  them.  This  atonement  I  have 
ined  to  consist  in  making  sufficient  amends  for  the  faults 

they  have  committed,  and  placing  the  law  and  govern- 
of  God  in  such  a  situation,  that  when  sinners  are  par- 
[,  both  shall  be  equally  honourable  and  efficacious,  as 
u     The  motives  to  obedience,  also,  must  in  no  dejree 
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be  lessened.  Farther :  tlie  character  of  Grod,  wfcen  paidoin| 
sinners,  must  appear  perfectly  Consistent  with  itself,  and  «• 
actly  expressed  by  the  law.  Finally :  Grod  iniiat  be  aeea  to 
be  no  less  opposed  to  sin,  and  no  less  delighted  with  hoiiDeM, 
than  when  the  law  was  formed. 

The  doctrine  is  completely  established  by  die  text.  Oodii 
here  said  to  have  set  forth  Christ  '^  to  declare  his  rig^iteuiiiuii/ 
or,  as  it  is  better  rendered  by  Macknight,  *  for  a  pioof  of  Ui 
own  righteousness  in  passing  by  the  sins  which  wefe  beftis 
committed,  through  the  forbearance  of  Grod;  for  a  fntt, 
also,  of  his  righteousness  at  the  present  time,  in  order  Ifcathtt 
may  be  just,  when  justifying  him  who  believeth  in  Je«.'  la 
this  passage,  the  end  for  which  Christ  was  set  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation,  is  asserted  to  be,  thai  Christ  might  daidan^  er 
he  aprocfofthe  righteousness  of  God,  in  passing  by,  at  ranf- 
ting,  sins  which  were  past ;  and  of  his  righteousness,  obo,  «l 
the  present  time,  when  justifying  believers.  In  thefe  wmm 
tions  we  are  taught  in  the  most  unambiguous  manner,  that  n- 
less  Christ  had  been  set  forth  as  a  propitiation,  the  lighteoai- 
ness  of  God,  in  remitting  pastand  present  sins,  would  not  hate 
been  manifested.  It  is  also  declared  in  the  same  dedsifa 
manner,  that  if  Christ  had  not  been  set  forth  as  a  propitiation, 
God  would  not  have  been  just,  when  justifying  beUererk 
Christ,  therefore,  in  the  character  of  a  propitiation,  and  only 
in  this  character,  has  made  the  pardoning,  or  justification,  of 
sinners  consbtent  with  the  justice  of  God.  To  pardon  sinnen, 
therefore,  without  a  propitiation,  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  divine  justice,  and  of  courso  impossible. 

The  same  doctrine  is  farther  confirmed  by  St.  John,  who, 
in  his  first  epistle  ii.  2,  and  iv.  10,  declares,  that  Christ  *  is  a 
propitiation  for  our  sins.'  The  word,  used  in  both  these  passa- 
ges, is  *^<niof ;  the  proper  English  of  which  is  '  a  propitiation,' 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  or  sin-ofiering.  This  word  is  often  used 
by  the  Seventy ;  and  appropriately  signifies,  in  their  use  of  it» 
a  sacrifice  of  atonement.  Thus  Kf' o*  Ixaertiov  *  is  a  '  ram  for  a 
sin-offering;'  and  iffw^t^M  iXflwr^i «|-  is  *  to  offer  a  sin-offering*' 
The  same  signification  it  has,  and  can  only  have,  as  used  bj 
St.  John. 

•  Lev.  vi.  6,  7 ; — Numb.  v.  8. 
t  Ezek,  xliv.  OfJ    -Parkhurst  ;^Macknight 
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2.  THuise  poisoffes  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  Christ  as 
ransom  for  mankind,  Thes^  are  Matthew  xx.  28 ;  the 
(iresponding  passage  in  Mark  x.  45 ;  and  1st  of  Timothy  ii. 
The  passage  in  Matthew  is,  '  Even  as  the  Son  of  Man 
jne  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  g^ve 
»life  a  ransom  for  many/  That  in  Mark  is  a  repetition  of 
is.  That  in  Timothy  is,  '  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
I,  to  be  testified  in  due  time/  The  word  translated  ransom 
the  two  first  of  these  passages,  is  ^vripov ;  which  signifies  the 
ice  paid  for  the  deliverance  of  a  captive  from  the  slavery  or 
aih,  to  which  among  the  ancients  a  captive  was  or  might 
regularly  oondsmned.  The  word  in  Timothy  is  amXvtipov ; 
lichy  according  to  Estius,  denoted  the  ransom  paid  for  the 
Bof'a  C(g}tive,  by  giving  up  the  life  of  another  person.  The 
V"*  might  be  a  sum  of  money.  But  the  signification  in  all 
Me  passages  is  unquestionably  the  same  in  stibstance ;  he- 
me exactly  the  same  thing  is  referred  to  in  them  all.  This, 
die  passage  from  Timothy,  is  declared  to  be  giving  up  his 
n  Ufe  for  the  life  of  sinners;'  or,  in  other  ^ords,  *  dying, 
it  sinners  might  live.'  I  know  not  how  the  fact,  that  Christ 
ide  an  atonement,  could  have  been  declared  in  more  ox- 
eit,  or  more  forcible  language. 

Of  the  same  nature  are  aU  those  passages,  which  declare, 
It  we  are  redeemed  by  Christ.  The  Greek  word,  which 
Tiifies  to  redeem,  is  f^vrfov ;  as  that  which  signifies  redemp- 
n  is  aiw9\vrptnris :  both  derivatives  from  ^irr^,  ransom.  Every 
e,  who  has  read  his  Bible,  knows,  that  Christ  is  there  ap- 
ypriately  styled  our  Redeemer  ;  and  that  we  are  often  said 
be  '  redeemed,'  and  to  *  have  redemption,'  by  him.  For 
ample,  Ephesdans  i.  7,  *  In  whom  we  have  redemption 
•ougfa  his  blood.*  Rev.  v.  9,  *  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  to 
)d  by  thy  blood.'  6al.  iii.  13,  '  Christ  redeemed  us  from 
>  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us.'  In  till  these, 
3  various  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
glared,  that  *  Christ  redeemed  us:'  that  is,  he  brought  us 
t  from  the  bondage  and  condemnation  of  s:in  *  by  his  blood,' 
i  by  *  being  made  a  curse  for  us,'  in  that  he  died  upon  the 
sursed  tree.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  multiply  words,  to 
>w  diat  exactly  the  same  thing  is  here  taught,  as  in  those 
ssages,  where  Christ  is  declared  to  have  *  given  himself  ae 
unsom.' 
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8.  Tho$e  passages,  in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  ma  sd' 
siitutefor  mankind. 

These  are  very  numerous,  aod  of  many  forms.  A  fev  of 
them  only  can  be  recited  at  the  present  time.  *  Surely/  m 
Isaiah,  he  has  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  oar  wonawu' 
^  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  fannied 
for  our  iniquities:  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
him ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.'  *  The  Lord  hii 
laid  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.'  For  the  tran^gresaiiNi  of 
my  people  was  he  stricken.'  *  By  his  knowledge  shall  aj 
righteous  servant  justify  many.'  '  When  thou  shalt  makeb 
soul  an  offering  for  sin.'  '  For  he  shall  bear  their  iniqiiities.' 
^  And  he  bare  the  sin  of  many.'*  These  passages  can  need 
no  explanation.  Language  cannot  more  clearly  or  more 
strongly  assert,  that  Christ  was  a  substitute  for  sinners;  that 
he  bore  their  sins,  and  suffered  for  their  iniquities ;  or,  ii 
other  words,  that  he  became  an  atonement  for  them. 

Daniel,  in  his  ix.  chapter,  recites,  from  the  month  of  Ga- 
briel, the  following  words :  '  Seventy  weeks  are  determined 
upon  thy  people ; — to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make 
an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to 
brines  in  everlasting  righteousness, — and  to  anoint  the  Moii 
Holy.'  In  the  following  verse  he  farther  infqrms  us,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  '  seventy  weeks,'  the  '  Messiah  should  be  cat 
off,  but  not  for  himself.'  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  seventy 
weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  *  from  the  going 
forth  of  the  commandment  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,'  published  by 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the '  Messiah  was  cut  off,  but  not 
for  himself;'  that  is,  within  four  years  after  he  had  been 
anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  the  same  prediction. 
The  effect  of  his  being  cut  off,  was  to  make  an  end  of  8ID» 
and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity. 

1  Cor.  XV.  3,  '  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the 
Scriptures.'  Here  it  is  not  only  asserted,  that '  Christ  died 
for  our  sins ;'  but  this  fact  is  said  to  have  taken  place  '  accord- 
ing to  the '  general  tenour  of  the  '  Scriptures.'  The  same 
doctrine  is  taught  by  Christ  himself,  first  to  Cleophas  and  his 
companion,  and  next  to  the  eleven ;  Luke  xxiv.  25,  26,  45» 
46.     Then  he  said  unto  them,  •  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  w 

*  Isaiah  liii. 
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believe  all  tliat  the  prophets. have  spoken?  Ought  not  Christ 
to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  have  entered  Into  his 
g^kuy  ?  Tlien  opened  he  their  understanding,  that  they  might 
understand  the  Scriptures;  and  said  unto  them.  Thus  it  is 
written ;  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from 
like  dead  the  third  day/  In  both  these  passages  our  Saviour 
asserts  his  death  to  have  been  due,  or  mcessary ;  because  it 
had  been  before  declared  by  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  reproves  the  two  disciples  for  not  thus  understanding 
and  believing  the  prophets ;  and  teaches  them,  that  this  is  the 
substance  of  all  which  the  prophets  had  spoken ;  and  the  ele- 
Ten,  that  to  understand  this  great  fact  in  a  proper  manner,  is 
to  understand  the  Scriptures  themselves  at  large. 

Gal.  i  4,  '  Who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might 
deliver  us  from  this  qvil  world.'  Hebrews  i.  3,  '  When  he 
had  by  himself  purged  our  sins.*  1  Peter  ii.  24,  *  Who  his 
own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree ;  that  we, 
being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness  :  by  whose 
stripes  ye  were  healed.'  1  John  iii.  5,  '  He  was  manifested 
to  take  away  our  sins.'  Rev.  i.  5,  *  Unto  him  that  loved  us, 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made 
us  kings  and  priests  unto  God.' 

In  every  one  of  these  passages,  as  well  as  many  others,  it  is 
evident  beyond  all  debate,  that  Christ  stood  in  the  place  of 
mankind, — bore  their  sins  and  healed  them  by  the  stripes 
which  he  suffered — that  our  iniquities  were  laid  on  him — that 
he  washed  our  sins  away — ^became  a  curse  for  us — was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions — made  reconciliation  for  ini- 
quity— and  was  cut  off,  not  for  himself,  but  for  mankind.  The 
same  doctrine  is  taught  with  equal  precision  in  many  other  - 
forms  of  expression  ;  but,  I  presume,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
any  thing  farther  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

4.  /  argue  the  same  doctrine  from  those  passages,  in  which 
we  are  said  to  he  'forgiven,  or  '  saved*  for  his  sake,  or  in 
his  name. 

Acts  iv.  12,  '  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other ;  for 
there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven,  given  among  men, 
whereby  we  must  be  saved.'  Acts  xiii.  38,  *  Be  it  known  unto 
yon,  therefore,  men  and  brethren,  that  through  this  man  is 
preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins.'  1  John  ii.  12,  '  I 
write  unto  you,  little  children,  because  your  sins  are  forgiven 
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yo^  for  hi»  name's  sake.'  1  Cor.  vL  11, '  But  ye  are  washed, 
but  ye  are  sanctifiedy  but  ye  are  justified,  iu  the  name  of  tk 
Lord  Jesus.'  f^h.  iv.  82, '  Even  as  Grod  for  Cbrisf s  nke 
hath  forgiven  you. 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  we  cannot  be  forgiven,  washed,  j«li- 
fied,  or  saved,  for  the  sake  of  Christy  unless  Christ  was,  ii 
some  sense  or  other,  a  substitute  for  us — stood  in  onr  plaee— 
did  somethiug  which  we  had  failed  to  do — ^made  amends  for 
faults  which  we  had  committed — or  in  other  words,  made  tkst 
atonement  for  sin  which  God  was  pleased  to  accept*     Of  the 
very  same  import  are  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testam^it,  is 
which  sin  is  said  to  be  forgiven,  and  blessings  to  be  bestowed, 
upon  mankind  by  God,  *  for  his  name's  sake,'  or  *  for  his  owa 
sake.'     In  Exod.  xxiii.  21,  God,  speaking  of  his  own  Angel, 
says,  *  Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice ;'  and  *  provoke 
htm  not ;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions :  for  mj 
name  is  in  him.'    The  Jews  of  ancient  times  considered  '  the 
name  of  God,'  mentioned  in  a  great  number  of  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament,  as  being  no  other  than  one  appellation  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  construed  those  passages  in  which  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  was  promised  for  the  sake  of  the  name  of  Grod,  in 
some,  and  probably  in  all  instances,  as  intending,  and  really 
though  figuratively  expressing,  forgiveness  for  the  sake  of  the 
Messiah,    Thus,  when  in  Isaiah  xlviii.  9,  God  says,  '  For  mj 
name's  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger;'  and  in  the  11th  verse, 
'For  mine  own  sake  will  I  do  it:'  when  the  Psalmist  says, 
Psalm  XXV.  11,  '  For  thy  name*s  sake  pardon  mine  iniquity;' 
and  Psalm  cix.  21, '  Do  thou  for  me,  O  God,  the  Lord,  for 
thy  name's  sake  ;'  and  Psalm  cxliii.  11,  '  Quicken  me  for  thy 
name's  sake;'  and  when  the  church  says.  Psalm  Ixxix.  9, 
*  Help  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  thy  nam^; 
and  deliver  us,  and  purge  away  our  sins  for  thy  name's  sake  ;* 
the  phraseology  is  exactly  equivalent  to  what  it  would  be,  if 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  had  been  substituted  in  each  of  these 
cases.     This,  however,  is  not  mentioned  as  being  necessary  to 
the  proof  of  the  doctrine  in  hand ;  but  as  evidence  that  the 
same  views  of  it  are  given  us  in  both  Testaments. 

On  the  same  ground  we  are  required  to  offer  up  our  prayers 
to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ.  In  John  xvi.  23,  our  Saviour 
says,  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask 
the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you.     Hitherto  have 
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asked  notliiag  in  my  Dame;  ask.,  and  je  ahall  leoeiTO, 
At  your  joy  nmy  be  fall :  *  And  again :  '  At  tlmt  day  ye  rimll 
k  in  my  name :'  and  in  John  nv.  18^  14.  *  And  whatBoever 

sfaall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be 
irified  in  the  Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name, 
inll  do  it'    See  also  John  xv.  16.    St  Paul  also  (Colossians 

17,) '  And  whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  Ae 
me  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father 

him.'  The  direction  giren  to  'HS,  to  offer  np  our  prayers 
d  thanksgivings  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  the  promise, 
it  in  tUs  case,  and  in  this  only,  we  shall  be  heard ;  teaches 
in  the  strongest  manner,  that  our  prayers  are  acceptable  to 
[>d  for  his  sake,  and  not  our  own ;  and  that  in  offering  them 
$  ore  to  rely  wholly  for  acceptance,  and  for  blessings  of 
ery  kind,  on  what  he  has  done,  and  not  on  what  we  have 
orselyes  done.  Of  course,  the  audience  and  acceptance 
lich  are  granted,  and  the  blessings  which  are  given  to  us, 
e  granted  and  g^en  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  not  for  our 
m  sakes.  But  no  reason  can  be  alleged,  why  blessings  should 
>  given  to  us  for  the  sake  of  Christy  unless  he  has  interfered 
some  manner  or  other  in  our  behalf,  and  done  something 
r  us,  which  has  made  it  pleasing  and  proper  in  the  sight  of 
od  to  give  us  blessings  on  ^his  account,  which  odierwise  he 
ra\A  not  have  thought  it  proper  to  give.  If  God  will  not 
ee  us  blessings  on  our  own  account,  it  is  undoubtedly  ho- 
use we  have  done  something  which  renders  it  improper  for 
m  thus  to  give  them.  Otherwise,  the  same  benevolence 
uch  feeds  the  *  sparrow'  and  the  *  raven,'  would  certainly  be 
ady  to  bless  us.  We,  therefore,  by  our  sins  have  forfeited 
IT  title  to  all  blessings,  and  even  to  the  privilege  of  asking 
r  them.  If  God  will  give  us  blessings  on  account  of  Christ, 
is  certain  that  Christ  has  done  something  for  us  which  has 
moved  this  impropriety,  and  which  God  accepts  on  our  be- 
df,  notwithstanding  the  forfeiture.  In  other  words,  he  has 
ade  it  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  divine  character  and 
}vemment,  that  the  benevolence  which  we  had  forfeited, 
lould  be  renewedly  exercised  towards  us. 

5.  r  argue  the  same  doctrine  from  the  sacrifices  under  the 
w  of  Moses. 

St  Paul  tells  us,  that  the  ancient '  tabernacle  was  vi  figure 
r  the  time  present/    In  the  service  performed  in  it,  victims 
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.weie  coDtinnally  oflTered,  under  the  name  of ' 
and  by  them  an  atonement  was  made  for  the  sins  and  for  tbe 
aouis  of  the  people.    On  this  subject,  the  passages  which  de- 
dare  the  doctrine  here  specified,  are  found  almost  OTerywIiere 
in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  and  cannot  need  to  be 
repeated  at  this  time.     But  we  know  from  the  same  apostle, 
that  *  it  is  not  possible  for  the  blood  of  bulb  and  of  goats  to 
take  away  sin.*    Yet  this  blood  is  said,  in  thirty  or  forty  pas- 
sages, to  be  the  means  of  making  an  *  atonement*  for  those 
who  offered  it.   In  what  manner  was  this  true  ?    St  Pftul  bns- 
self  has  taught  us  that  it  was  true  in  the  typical,  or  figuraitrrp, 
sense  only.    All  these  sacrifices,  as  he  has  taught  ns  expressij 
in  the  9th  and  10th  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
were  only  types  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  and  the  atonement 
professedly  made  by  them,  was  only  a  type  of  the  rsal  atone- 
ment made  by  him.     Particularly,  the  ceremonial  of  the  sa- 
crifice on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  when  the  high  priest  made 
an  atonement  for  himself,  his  family,  the  priests,  and  the 
whole  congregation  of  Israel,  was  a  remarkable  and  most 
lively  type  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.    On  this 
day,  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  annually,  two  goats 
were  selected  for  an  offering  to  God.     One  of  these  was 
killed,  and  his  blood  sprinkled  upon  the  mercy-scat,  and  be- 
fore tbe  mercy-scat,  and  upon  tbe  horns  of  the  altar.  '  This 
was  called  making  an  atonement  for  the  holy  place,  and  re- 
conciling the  holy  place,  the  tabernacle,  and  the  altar  unto 
God,  as  having  been  polluted  during  the  preceding  year,  by 
tbe  imperfect  and  impure  ser\'ices  of  sinful  beings.     On  the 
head  of  tbe  living  goat '  the  high  priest  laid  both  his  hands, 
and  confessed  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and  sent  him  away  by  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness.' 
Of  this  goat  it  was  said,  fbat '  be  should  bear  upon  him  all 
their  iniquities  unto  a  land  not  inhabited.'    This  religious  ser- 
vice cannot,  I  think,  need  any  explanation. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider, 

IV.  The  manner  in  which  ilie  atonement  was  performed. 
On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1.  That,  in  my  owti  view,  all  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
included  in  the  atonement  which  he  made  for  sin. 

Christ  was  perfectly  holy.   No  part  of  his  sufferings,  th 
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.  fore»  can  have  been  inflicted  or  undergone  for  his  own  sake. 
.  He  was  always  '  beloved '  of  €rod ;  and  whatever  he  thon^t, 
apoke,  or.didy  was  ever  *  well-pleasing'  in  his  sight.  When, 
therefore,  we  are  told,  that  *  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bmise  him/ 
it  was  not  as  a  punishment ;  for  he  never  merited  punishment  : 
not  a  wanton,  causeless  infliction;  for  God  cannot  be  the 
aathor  of  such  an  infliction.  It  was  only  as  a  substitute  for 
mankind  that  he  was  afflicted  in  any  case,  or  in  any  degree ; 
or  becanse  he  had  *  laid  on  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all.'  I 
understand  all  such  general  expressions  as  these,  *  Ought  not 
Christ  to  have  suffered?* — '  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer' — 
'  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered' — *  Christ  suffered  for  us' 
— i*  who  being  rich,  became  poor,  that  ye  through  him  might 
beeome  rich'-r-as  directly  indicating,  that  all  his  sufferings 
were  parts  of  his  atonement 

2.  J%e  death  of  Christ,  together  with  its  preceding  and 
aitendant  agonies,  especially  constituted  his  atonement, 

This'must,  I  think,  have  been  already  made  evident  from 
many,  passages  quoted  under  the  third  head  of  discourse,  as 
pn>o&  of  the  existence  of  an  atonement  for  sin.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, add  to  these  several  others,  which  must,  it  would  seem, 
jrface  the  point  now  in  question  beyond  a  doubt. 

In  the  text  it  is  said,  that '  Christ  is  set  forth  as  a  propitia- 
tion, through  faith  in  his  blood.'  But  if  the  blood  of  Christ 
was  not  the  means  of  his  becoming  a  propitiation,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  in  what  sense  his  blood  can  be  the  object  of  our 
faith,  any  more  than  the  blood  of  Jeremiah,  Peter,  Paul,  or 
any  other  martyr  to  tho  truth  of  God.  '  But  if  we  walk  in  the 
lig^t,'  says  St  John,  '  the  blood  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 
cleaiiseth'us.from  all  sin.'  Ephesians  i.  7,  '  In  whom  we  have 
redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  accord- 
ing to  the  riches,  of  his  grace.*  Ephesians  ii.  13,  *  But  now  in 
Christ  Jesus,  ye  who  sometimes  were  afar  off,  are  made  nigh 
by  the  blood  of  Christ'  1  Peter  i.  18, 19,  '  Ye  were  not  re- 
deemed with  corruptible  things,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  and  without  spot'  Hev. 
i.  5,  '  Who  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  blood.'  Rev.  v.  9, 
'  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood.'  Rom.  v.  9, 
'  Being  justified  by  his  blood.'  In  these  passages  it  is  directly 
asserted,  that  mankind  are  washed,  cleansed,  justified,  for- 
.^iven,  'redeemed^  and  made  nijrh  unto  God,  by  the  blood  of 
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Christ  He  who  admits  the  ezistenoe  of  an 
cannot,  with  these  declarations  in  Yiew,  hesitate  to  «daut  dbo, 
that  it  was  accomplished  by  his  bhod,  that  is»  by  his  death  asd 
its  connected  sufferings.  The  views  of  Christ  Uaadf  eoKOi- 
ing  this  subject  cannot  easily  be  mistaken,  if  we  iwiieisliw 
that  he  said,  *  he  came  to  giro  his  life  a  ransom  fiar  many;' 
that  *  the  good  shepherd  gireth  bis  life  for  the  sheep.'  '  I  sb 
the  living  bread,  which  came  down  from  heaven ;  if  any  shs 
eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever.  And  the  brand  thail 
will  give  ii  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  wmIL' 
John  vL  61. 

8.  Tke  peculiar  agomUi,  wkick  preceded  emd  aUemUAi 
deaih  of  Christ,  and  tn  which  the  aiomeeumi  mmde  If  km 
for  sin  peculiarly  consisted,  were  Mtfiy  disireeeee  of  wiei, 
and  not  of  body.  This  I  think  evident  from  many  oouite- 
ations. 

(L.)  There  is  no  reason  so  far  as  I  can  see,  io  enppm 
that  the  bodily  stfferings  of  Christ  were  more  seners,  or  evm 
so  severe,  as  those  whiA  have  been  experienced  by  mamy  offtcn. 

The  death  of  the  cross  was  undonbtediy  a  voy  iWstwasiig 
death.  But  it  was  probably  less  distressing  thui  thht  eocpe- 
rienced  by  many  of  die  martyrs.  Some  of  these  were  loaslad 
by  a  slow  fire.  Some  were  dislocated  on  the  rack,  and'saf- 
fered  to  expire  under  long  continued  tortures.  Some  hid 
their  flesh  taken  off  piece  by  piece,  in  a  very  gradual  manner, 
with  red  hot  pincers.  Others  expired  under  various  other 
kinds  of  exquisite  sufferings,  devised  by  the  utmost  ingenuity 
of  man,  and  protracted  with  the  utmost  cruelty.*  Multitodes 
of  these  martyrs,  however,  have  sustained  all  their  distiesM* 
without  a  complaint,  and  expired  without  a  groan.  * 

Multitudes  also,  both  of  martyrs  and  others,  have  died  oo 
the  cross  itself;  and,  for  aught  that  appears,  with  bodily  an- 
guish not  inferior  to  that  which  Christ  endured.  Yet  of  these, 
it  would  seem,  numbers -have  died  in  the  same  peaceful  man- 
ner. Even  the  thieves  who  were  crucified  together  with  our 
Saviour,  seem  to  have  died  without  any  complaint 

Yet  Christ  uttered  a  very  bitter  complaint  on  the  cross ; 
and  complained  also  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  g^arden  of 
Gethsemane.  Wh^ice  arose  diese  complaints?  Not  firom 
his  want  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  God ;  for  no  other  per- 
son was  ever  so  resigned :  not  firom  the  want  of  fortitude ;  for 
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no  other  person  e?or  possessed  it  in  an  equal  degree.  The 
ymrj  complaints  which  he  utters  do  not  appear  to  have  anj 
nepect  to  his  bodily  saflTerings,  bat  to  have  originated  entirely 
from  a  different  cause,  and  that  cause  purely  mental ;  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  farther  onward  to  explain. 

(2.)  CkriBi  i$  expreuly  Maid  to  have  made  his  mnU  €m  offer- 
htgfor  rin. 

.  Isaiah  liiL  19,^  When  -thou  Shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering 
for  sin.'  In  the  margin,  *  When  his  soul  shall  make  an  of- 
fering for  sin/  '  In  Lowth,  *  If  his  soul  shall  make  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice.'  But  if  his  soul  was  indeed  the  sin-offer- 
ing, then  the  sufferings  winch  he  underwent  as  an  atonement 
for  am,  were  peculiarly  the  sufferings  of  his  soul,  or  mental 
ssffisrings.  Accordingly,  they  are  called  *  the  travail  of  his 
aonl.'* 

(8.)  The  compkante  of  Christ,  in  Psalms  xxiL  xl.  Ixix  and 
buEXviiL  appear  to  indicate  that  his  sufferings  were  chiefly 
sutfferimgs  of  vAnd. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  read- 
ing^  these  passages  of  Scriptura ;  an  impression,  resulting  not 
so  much  firom  detached  parts,  as  firom  the  whole  strain  of  the 
eoiyiposition.  To  this  mode  of  examining  the  subject  I  shall 
lelbr  those  who  hear  me,  for  their  own  satisfaction. 

4.  The  agony  which  Christ  underwent  in  the  garden  of 
Gfethsenkme  exhibits  the  same  truth. 

Christ  in  this  garden  had  his  sufferings  in  full  vkw.  The 
proapeot  was  so  terriUe,  that  it  forced  from  him  *  sweat,  as  it 
were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  to  die  ground.'  At  the  same 
time  he  prayed  earnestly  thrice,  that  *  if  it  were  possible,  this 
cup  might  pass  from  h^.'  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  imagined 
even  with  decency,  and  certainly.not  in  any  consistency  with 
the  character  of  Christ  as  manifested  elsewhere,  that  the  mere 
prospect  of  death,  even  of  a  most  cruel  and  bitter  death,  was 
10  overwhelming  to  his  mind,  as  to  convulse  his  constitution 
10  this  manner,  or  to  force  from  him  such  a  prayer.  Periiaps 
00  person,  under  the  mere  apprehension  of  death,  was  ever 
agitated  in  an  equal  degree.  Had  it  not  '  pleased  Jehovah 
to  bruise  him,'  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  been  anxiously  s(dicitous  concerning  the  utmost  evils 

*He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  seal,  and,  be  satisfied.    Ibid« 
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which  he  could  suffer  from  the  hands  of  men.  He  had 
directed  even  his  disciples,  uotwithstandiug  their  frailty,  *  Bot 
to  fear  them  who  could  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  codld  do 
no  more.'  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  his  own  conduct  wu 
not  exactly  conformed  to  this  precept 

5.  Christ  himself  appears  to  have  decided  this  point  m  lie 
fnanner  already  specified. 

In  his  exclamation  on  the  cross,  he  said,  *  My  God,  ay 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?'  As  this  was  his  odj 
complaint,  it  must,  I  think,  be  believed  to  refer  to  his  prineipil 
suffering.  But  the  evil  here  complained  of,  is  being  farwatm 
hy  God.  In  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  *  God  hid  his  fiiee 
from  him ;'  that  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  withdrew  from  him  whoDv 
those  manifestations  of  supreme  complacency  in  his  chanKter 
and  conduct,  which  he  had  always  before  made.  As  this  was 
in  itself  a  most  distressing  testimony  of  the  divine  anger 
against  sin,  so  it  is  naturally  imagined,  and,  I  think,  when 
we  are  informed  that  '  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bruise  Urn,' 
directly  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  that  this  manifestation  was 
accompanied  by  other  disclosures  of  the  anger  of  God  agaimt 
sin,  and  against  him  as  the  substitute  for  sinners. 

The  views  and  feelings  of  one  mind  towards  another  can 
produce  the  highest  sense  of  suffering,  of  which  we  are  capa- 
ble. The  esteem  and  love  of  intelligent  beings  are,  whra 
uuited,  the  most  exquisite  of  all  enjoyment ;  and  are  naturally, 
and  in  all  probability  necessarily,  coveted  more  than  any  other, 
except  the  approbation  of  our  own  minds.  Their  mere  indiffer- 
ence towards  us,  when  they  have  opportunity  of  being  so  far  ac- 
quainted with  us  as  to  give  room  for  being  esteemed  and  loved 
by  them,  is  ordinarily  the  source  of  severe  mortification.  Id 
proportion  as  they  are  more  intelligent  and  worthy,  their  love 
and  esteem  are  more  important  to  us,  and  more  coveted  by 
us ;  and  the  refusal  uf  it  creates  in  us  more  intense  distress. 

The  complacency  of  God,  whose  mind  is  infinite,  and  whose 
disposition  is  perfect,  is  undoubtedly  the  first  of  all  possible 
enjoyments.  The  loss  of  it,  therefore,  and  the  consequent 
Huffering  of  his  hatred  and  contempt,  are  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  evils  which  a  created  mind  can  suffer ;  evils,  which 
will  in  all  probability  constitute  the  primary  anguish  experi- 
enced in  the  world  of  woe.  Omniscience  and  omnipotence 
are  certainly  able  to  communicate,  during  even  a  short  time, 
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to  a  finite  mind  such  liews  of  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  God 
towards  nn  and  sinners,  and  of  course  towards  a  substitnto 
for  sinnersy  as  would  not  only  fill  its  ciq>acity  of  suffering,  but 
probably  pnt  an  end  to  its  existence.  In  this  manner,  I  ap- 
prehend, the  chief  distresses  of  Christ  were  produced.  In 
this  manner,  principally,  was  that  testimony  of  God  against 
disobedience  exhibited  to  the  Redeemer,  and  ultimately  to  the 
universe,  which  so  solemnly  supported  the  sanctions  of  the 
divine  law,  and  so  illustriously  honoured  the  divine  govern- 
ment, as  to  prevent  the  pardon  of  sinners  from  being  regarded 
by  intelligent  creatures  as  the  mere  indulgence  of  a  weak  and 
changeable  disposition  in  the  infinite  ruler. 

6.  The  ticiive  obedience  of  Christ  was,  in  my  apprehension, 
essentially  concerned  in  his  atonement. 

This  position  I  shall  illustrate  under  the  following  particulars. 

(1.)  If  Christ  had  not  obeyed  the  law  perfectly,  he  could 
not  have  atoned  for  the  sins  of  mankind  at  all. 

It  was  as  *  a  lamb  without  blemish,  and  without  spot/  that 
he  became  a  proper,  acceptable  offering ;  and  in  this  character 
only.  Had  he  been  stained  with  iniquity,  his  sufferings  would 
have  been,  and  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  mere  punish- 
ment of  his  own  sins,  and  not  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of 
others.  Had  he  been  of  a  neutral  character,  his  sufferings 
would  have  been  of  no  apparent  value.  On  the  contrary,  they 
would  have  been  considered  as  strange,  inexplicable,  and  re- 
sembling those  accidents  which,  being  unconnected  with  any 
thing  preceding  or  succeeding,  are  fitted  only  to  excite  a 
momentary  attention  and  wonder.  The  excellency  of  Christ 
gave  all  the  real  value  and  efficacy  to  his  sufferings.  But,  can 
it  be  said,  that  that  which  gave  all  the  real  value  to  his  suffer- 
ings, constituted  no  part  of  the  atonement  which  he  made  by 
them  ?  The  atonement  of  Christ  certainly  did  not  consist  in 
mere  suffering,  but  in  such  sufferings  of  such  a  person.  But 
Christ  could  not  have  been  such  a  person  without  his  active 
obedience ;  nor  could  his  sufferings  have  been  of  such  a  nature, 
if  he  had  not  be^n  such  a  person.  If  he  had  not  suffered, 
he  could  not  have  atoned  for  sin  at  all.  If  he  had  not  obeyed, 
bis  sufferings  would  have  been  of  no  value. 

(2.)  It  was  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  that  he  should  mapnify  the  law  and  make  il  ho- 
nourable. 

VOL.    II.  2d 
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This  I  consider  as  having  been  done  by  his  obt^dience  in  ffas 
first  instance,  and  in  the  second  by  his  sufferings.  The  fomm 
was  as  truly  indispensable  as  the  latter ;  and  was  indispensable 
to  the  existence  of  the  latter.  In  the  predictions  of  flio  OU 
Testament,  and  the  declarations  of  the  New,  similar  stress  k 
laid  on  both  these  great  articles.  As  I  hare  expressed  mj 
views  of  this  subject  in  a  late  Discourse,  I  will  not  repeat 
them  here ;  bnt  will  only  add,  that  the  obedience  of  Christ  as 
truly  honoured  the  preceptive  part  of  the  law,  as  his  sufferings 
the  penal.  The  doctrino  which  has  been  taught  by  some  wise 
and  good  men,  that  if  the  law  is  not  discerned  in  itself  to  be 
'  holy,  just,  and  good,'  the  obedience  of  Christ  cannot  make  it 
appear  so,  but  only  show,  that  it  was  a  law  which  he  was  so 
desirous  to  support  as  to  be  willing  to  obey  it,  is,  I  am  boond 
to  say,  contrary  to  my  own  conviction.  The  character  of 
Christ,  as  excellent,  is  certainly  capable  of  being  seen  and 
realized,  independently  of  the  divine  law.  Christ,  as  all  those 
with  whom  I  am  now  contending  will  acknowledge,  is  a 
divine  person.  Surely  we  are  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  law  of  God,  as  the  only  means  of  proving  the  excellency 
of  his  character.  Independently  of  this,  we  are  able  to  prove, 
that  the  infinite  mind  b  possessed  of  infinite  excellence ;  and 
of  course  cannot  but  discern,  that  a  law  which  this  excellence 
is  disposed  to  obey,  as  well  as  to  promulgate,  must  be  of  the 
most  glorious  kind  possible.  The  mere  promulgation  of  the 
law  consists  in  declarations  only.  But  who  does  not  know, 
that  actions  carry  with  them  an  evidence  far  more  convincingi 
and  especially  far  more  impressive,  than  any  declarations 
whatever?  At  the  same  time,  the  transcendent  dignity  of 
the  Son  of  God  lends  the  same  lustre  to  his  obedience  as  to 
his  sufferings ;  and  renders  the  former  of  the  same  influence 
in  recommending  the  precepts  of  the  law,  which  the  latter 
possess  in  vindicating  its  penalty.  Besides,  the  same  objection 
may  be  made  against  the  proof  derived  from  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  just.  For  it  may  with 
the  same  propriety  be  alleged,  that  if  the  penalty  of  the  law 
does  not  appear  just  in  itself,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  can  never 
make  it  appear  so ;  since  they  prove  no  more,  than  that  Christ 
was  so  desirous  to  support  the  law,  as  to  be  willing  for  this 
end  to  undergo  such  sufferings.  Should  it  be  said,  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  involved  self-denial ;  and  that  thus  they 
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thd  nocerity  of  his  regard  for  flie  law,  because  self- 
ienial  is  the  stroogcst  proof  of  sincerity :  I  answer,  that  his 
consent  to  beccoie  a  subject,  and  all  the  parts  of  his  obedi- 
ent, inyohred  self-denial  also;  less,  apparently  at  least,  in 
degree ;  btit  the  same  in  kind.  Should  it  be  said,  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  a  testimony  of  GW«  displeasure 
offtmnsi  sin,  and  of  the  righteousness  of  the  penalty  denounced 
against  it :  I  answer,  so  is  his  obedience  equally  a  testimony 
of  GroJs  complacency  in  the  precepts  of  the  law,  and  the 
righteousness  of  requiring  his  intelligent  creatures  to  obey 
them.  Should  it  be  said,  that  his  sufferings  were  inflictions 
from  the  hand  of  Ood:  I  answer,  that  his  obedience  was 
required  by  God,  and  was  therefore  equally  a  testimony  of 
his  pleasure.  Finally,  should  it' be  said,  that  Christ's  obe- 
dience was  voluntary;  1  answer,  that  his  sufferings  were 
equally  voluntary  ;  o^erwise,  they  would  nerer  have  existed ; 
or,  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  existed,  would  have  had  no 
eflSicacy. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  attempts  made  to  discriminate  between 
these  parts  of  Christ's  mediation,  and  to  assign  to  each  its 
exact  proportion  of  influence  in  the  economy  of  redemption, 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  very  partially  successful. 

V.  I  shall  now  in  a  few  words,  consider  the  extent  of 
Christ's  atonement. 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1.  tJie  atonement  of  Christ  W€U  complete. 

By  this  I  mean,  that  it  was  such  as  to  vindicate  the  law, 
government,  and  character  of  God.  This  we  know,  because 
Christ  repeatedly  declared,  that  his  work  was  finished ;  be- 
cause it  was  appointed  and  accepted  of  God,  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  the  many  testimonies  of  his  approbation  given  to 
Christ ;  and  because  the  Spirit  of  grace  descended  in  a  glori- 
ous manner  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  carry  the  design  of  it 
into  execution. 

2.  The  degree  of  suffering  which  Christ  underwent  in  mak- 
ing this  atonement,  was  far  inferior  to  that  which  will  be  ex- 
perienced by  an  individtud  sufferer  beyond  the  grave. 

It  will  not  be  supposed,  as  plainly  it  cannot,  that  Christ 
suffered  in  his  divine  nature.  Nor  will  it  be  believed  that 
any  created  nature  could,  in  that  short  space  of  time,  suffer 

2  d2 
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what  would  be  equivalent  to  even  a  slight  distress  extended 
through  eternity. 

3.  The  atonement  of  Christ  was  still  of  infinite  value. 
The  atonement  of  Christ,  great  as  his  distresses  were,  did 

not  derive  its  value  principally  from  the  degree  in  which  he 
experienced  them,  but  from  the  infinite  greatness  and  excel- 
lency of  his  character.  Although  the  divine  nature  is  neces- 
sarily nnsuffering ;  yet,  in  this  case,  it  exactly  coincided  in  its 
dictates  with  all  the  conduct  of  the  created  mind  of  Christ  and 
lent  to  that  conduct  its  own  infinite  weight  and  worth. 

4.  77le  atonement  of  Christ  was  sufficient  in  its  extent  to 
open  the  door  for  the  pardon  ofaU  human  sinners. 

This  doctrine  is  so  often  and  so  plainly  declared  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  I  am  supprised  to  find  a  doubt  concerning  it 
entertained  by  any  man.     '  Who  gave  himself,'  says  St  Paul, 

*  a  ransom  for  all,  to  be  testified  in  due  time :'  and  again, 
'  Who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  them  that  be- 
lieve.'    '  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,'  says  St.  John, 

*  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."  It  is  needless  any  farther  to  multiply  passages  to  tfaii 
effect. 

When  this  Discourse  was  first  written,  disputes  concerning 
the  extent  of  the  atonement  had  not  openly  appeared  in  this 
country  ;  and  I  did  not  suppose  it  to  be  necessary  to  canvass 
the  question  with  any  particularity.  The  length  of  the  present 
Discourse  forbids  me  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  now ;  yet  I 
will  very  briefly  suggest  two  or  three  arguments  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  audience. 

1.  If  the  atonement  of  Christ  consisted  in  making  such 
amends  for  the  disobedience  of  man  as  should  place  the  law, 
government,  and  character  of  God  in  such  a  light,  that  be 
could  forgive  sinners  of  the  human  race,  without  any  incon- 
sistency ;  then  these  amends,  or  this  atonement,  were  all  ab- 
solutely necessary,  in  order  to  render  such  forgiveness  proper, 
or  consistent  with  the  law  and  character  of  God  in  a  single  in- 
stance. The  forgiveness  of  one  sinner  without  these  amends, 
would  be  just  as  much  a  contradiction  to  the  declarations  of 
dbe  law,  as  the  forgiveness  of  a  million.  If,  then,  the  amends 
actually  made  were  such  that  God  could  consistently  forgire 
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one  sinner,  he  might  with  equal  consistency  and  propriety 
forgive  any  number,  unless  prevented  by  some  other  reason. 
The  atonement,  in  other  words,  which  was  necessary  for  a 
world,  was  equally  necessary,  and  in  just  the  same  manner 
and  degree,  for  an  individual  sinner. 

2.  The  atonement  was  by  the  infinite  dignity  and  excellence^ 
of  the  Redeemer  rendered  infinitely  ineritorious.  But  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  an  infinitely  meritorious  atonement  is  suf- 
ficient for  all  the  apostate  children  of  Adam. 

3.  If  the  atonement  of  Christ  consisted  in  sufiering  what 
those  for  whose  sins  he  atoned  deserved  to  suffer,  his  media- 
tion did  nut  lessen  the  evils  of  the  apostasy.  All  the  differ- 
ence which  it  made  in  the  state  of  things  was,  that  he  suffered 
in  the  stead  of  those  whom  he  came  to  redeem,  and  suffered 
the  same  miseries  which  they  were  condemned  to  suffer.  In 
other  words,  an  innocent  being  suffered  the  very  misery  which 
the  guilty  should  have  suffered.  Of  course  there  is  in  the 
divine  kingdom  just  as  much  misery,  with  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  as  there  would  have  been  without  it ;  and  nothing  is 
gained  by  this  wonderful  work,  but  the  transfer  of  this  misery 
from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent. 

4.  If  Christ  has  not  made  a  sufficient  atonement  for  others 
beside  the  elect,  then  his  Salvation  is  not  offered  to  them  at 
all,  and  they  are  not  guilty  for  not  receiving  it.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Gospel,  which  everywhere 
exhibits  sinners  as  greatly  guilty  for  rejecting  Christ.  Yet  if 
Christ  be  not  offered  to  them,  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  reject- 
ing him. 

5.  The  Gospel,  or  glad  tidings  published  by  Christ,  is  said 
to  be  good  tidings  unto  all  people.  But,  if  there  be  no  atone- 
ment made  for  the  sins  of  all  people,  the  Gospel,  instead  of 
being  good  news  to  them,  is  not  addressed  to  them  at  all. 

6.  Ministers  are  required  to  preach  faith,  as  well  as  repent- 
ance, to  all  sinners  as  their  duty.  But  if  no  atonement  has 
been  made  for  their  sins,  they  cannot  believe ;  for  to  them 
Christ  is  in  no  sense  a  Saviour,  and  therefore  not  even  a  pos- 
sible object  of  their  faith. 

Should  it  be  asked.  Why,  then,  are  not  all  men  pardoned  ? 
I  answer.  Because  all  mankind  do  not  evangelically  believe  m 
this  atonement,  and  its  author.  No  man  is  pardoned  merely 
because  of  the  atonement  made  by  Christ ;  but  because  of  bis 

2d8 
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own  acceptance  also  of  that  atonement,  by  faith.  The  waj 
is  open,  and  equally  open,  to  all ;  although  all  may  not  be 
equally  inclined  to  walk  in  it. 

The  proffers  of  pardon  on  the  very  same  conditions  are 
made,  with  equal  sincerity  and  kindness,  to  every  man.  He 
who  does  not  accept  them,  therefore  ought  to  remember  that 
nothing  stands  in  his  way,  but  his  own  impenitence  and  an- 
belief. 


SBBJNioflr  XiVn. 


THE    PRIESTHOOD    OF    CHRIST: 


HIS  ATONEMENT. 


OBJECTIONS   ANSWERED. 


APPLICATION. 


BEING  JUSTIFIED  FREELY  BY  HIS  GRACE  THROUGH  THE  REDEMP. 
TION  THAT  IS  IN  CHRIST  JESUS.  WHOM  GOD  HATH  SET  FORTH 
TO  BE  A  PROPITIATION,  THROUGH  FAITH  IN  HIS  BLOOD,  TO  DE- 
CLARE HIS  RIGHTEOUSNESS  FOR  THE  REMISSION  OF  SINS  THAT 
ARE  PAST,  THROUGH  THE  FORBEARANCE  OF  GOD.  TO  DECLARE, 
I  SAY,  AT  THIS  TIME,  HIS  RIGHTEOUSNESS  ;  THAT  HE  MIGHT  BE 
JUST,  AND   THE   JU8TIFIER   OF   HIM   WHICH   BBLIEVETH    IN   JESUS. 

ROMANS    III.   24 — 26. 

Baying  finished  the  obseiratioDS  which  J  intended  concern- 
ing the  atonement  of  Christ,  as  proofs  of  its  existence,  and 
explanations  of  its  nature ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider 
«ome  objections  to  this  doctrine  ;  and  to  suggest  several  prac- 
tical remarks  to  which  it  naturally  gives  birth. 

Among  the  objections  alleged  against  this  doctrine,  I  select 
the  following,  as  particularly  deserving  attention. 

1.  It  is  objected,  that  a  vicarious  atonement  for  sin  is  not 
consistent  with  the  dictales  of  reason. 

"  The  sin,"  it  is  observed,  "  is  ours ;  and  cannot  belong  to 
another.  Whatever  atonement  is  to  be  made  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  made  by  us :  particularly  such  an  atonement,  as  is  here 
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insisted  on ;  viz.  snch  an  one,  as  is  to  be  made  by  suffering. 
The  sufferings  which  are  necessary  to  expiate  oar  guilt,  are 
due  from  the  sinner  only,  and  cannot  be  justly  inflicted  on  any 
other  person." 

I  cheerfully  agree  with  the  objector,  that  the  sioDer  cannot 
daim  such  an  interference  on  his  behalf,  as  is  made  by  tke 
atonement  of  Christ.  Strict  justice  demands  the  punishmeiit 
of  the  sinner  only :  and  can,  in  nowise,  require  the  panishment 
of  another  in  his  stead.  But  I  still  deny  the  consequCTca 
which  the  objector  derives  from  these  premises. 

No  person  who  has  observed  the  affairs  of  the  present  worU 
with  attention,  can  hesitate  to  admit  that  vicarious  interfe- 
rence, to  a  great  extent,  producing  in  great  numbers  both 
good  and  evil  consequences,  is  a  prominent  feature  of  Ae 
providential  system  by  which  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  regu- 
lated. Children  thus  become  rich,  well  educated,  intelligent, 
religious,  and  everlastingly  happy,  by  the  agency  of  their  pa- 
rents ;  while  other  children  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
same  agency  the  contrary  evils  of  poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and 
final  ruin.  Friends  by  their  interference  become  the  means  of 
wealth,  reputation,  advancement,  holiness,  and  everlasting  life, 
to  their  friends ;  and  rescue  them  from  poverty,  bondage, 
disgrace,  profligacy,  and  perdition.  Enemies  accomplish  all 
the  contrary  evils  for  their  enemies  ;  and  by  temptation, 
slander,  fraud,  and  treachery,  effectuate  for  those  whom  they 
hate  every  kind  of  destruction.  A  great  part  of  the  business 
of  human  life,  both  public  and  private,  is  in  the  strict  sense 
vicarious  ;  the  benefits  or  the  injuries  rarely  terminating  in  the 
personal  good  of  the  agent  only,  but  almost  of  course  extend- 
ing to  others.  The  agency  of  Washington  has  beneficially  af- 
fected every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States.  That  of  Moses 
extended  blessings  to  the  Israeli tish  nation  through  fifteen 
hundred  years.  That  of  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  has 
spread  holiness  through  the  Christian  world  for  seventeen  cen- 
turies ;  and  added  many  millions  to  the  general  assembly  of 
the  first-born.  Nay,  this  very  agency  will  hereafter  become 
the  means  of  converting  the  whole  human  race  to  Christianity, 
people  heaven  with  '  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number,  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  and  tongues,'  and  diffuse 
glory,  honour,  and  immortal  life,  throughout  never-ending 
ages. 
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Ytojsi  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  vicarious  agency 
is  so  far  from  being,  an  unreasonable  thing  in  itself,  as  in  one 
form  and  another  to  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  things,  and  to  have  a  very  extensive  and  very 
efficacious  influence  on  the  most  interesting  concerns  of  man- 
kind. The  v^hole  analogy  of  human  affairs  in  the  present 
VForld  furnishes  us,  thereforiB,  with  every  reason  to  expect  that 
vicarious  agency  woidd  be  adopted,  more  or  less,  in  every  part 
of  the  providential  system. 

What  the  state  of  the  world  thus  naturally  teaches  us  to 
look  for.  Revelation  countenances  in  the  strongest  manner. 
A  single  instance  will  be  sufficient  to  place  this  truth  in  the 
clearest  light.  Every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures,  perfectly  well  knows  that  they  require  of  all  men 
intercession  for  their  fellow  men,  and  that  to  this  intercession 
blessings  are  both  promised  and  declared  to  be  given.  *  Is 
any  sick  among  you?'  says  St.  James,  *  Let  him  call  for  the 
elders  of  the  church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him — and  the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him 
op ;  and,  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him.' 
If  restoration  from  disease,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  bless- 
ings of  the  greatest  temporal  and  spiritual  magnitude,  are  pro- 
mised and  given  in  consequence  of  the  intercession  of  others, 
our  minds  can  set  no  limits  to  the  propriety  or  the  efficacy  of 
vicarious  interference,  exhibited  in  other  forms. 

In  the  present  case  (the  case  objected  to,)  the  propriety  of 
admitting  vicarious  interference  is  complete.  Mankind  were 
all  sinners,  were  all  condemned  by  the  unalterable  law  of  God ; 
and  were  all,  therefore,  destined  to  final  ruin.  In  themselves 
there  was  no  power  to  expiate  their  sins,  or  to  prevent  their  de- 
struction. When  it  is  remembered,  that  their  number  was  in- 
calculable, and  that  each  of  them  was  immortal,  the  case  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been  great  and  intieresting  beyond  any 
finite  comprehension.  Both  the  magnitude  of  the  caso,  there- 
fore, and  its  desperate  nature,  demanded  of  a  benevolent  be- 
ing every  effort  capable  of  being  demanded.  Whatever  could 
with  propriety  be  done  was  plainly  and  loudly  called  for  by 
circumstances  so  deplorable,  a  wretchedness  so  vast,  a  doom 
extending  to  a  collection  of  intelligent  creatures  so  plainly  in- 
comprehensible. But  vicarious  efforts  could  here  be  made, 
and  made  with  propriety  and  success.    The  law  and  govern- 
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meat  here  dishonoured  could,  aud  I  hope  it  has  been  proved 
that  they  could,  be  supported  in  their  full  strong^  and  eflbief ; 
the  sin  could  be  expiated ;  the  sinners  restored  to  hoBnni, 
the  favour  of  God,  and  immortal  life;  and  the  charaetcrrf 
Grod  appear,  not  only  with  the  same,  but  inczeaaed  gkii;. 
Thus,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  well  as  from  the  amdegf 
of  things,  a  vicarious  interference  is  so  far  from  beiiq^,  in  die 
present  instance,  improbable  or  improper,  that  it  is  sfn»^ 
recommended  to  our  belief  by  the  very  best  presimqilive  evi- 
dence. 

2.  It  is  objected,  that  the  punishment  of  an  mmocent,  fu- 
ton, such  as  Chriit  was,  is  inconsistent  with  the  plain  A§ata 
of  justice. 

To  punish  an  innocent  person  for  a  fault  not  his  own  wiB 
not  be  denied  to  be  unjust  Nor  will  an  inquiry  now  be  in- 
stituted concerning^  the  question,  wheth^  it  would  be  consif- 
tent  with  justice  to  require,  in  any  possible  case,  a  being 
perfectly  holy  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  other  beings  of  a  dif> 
ferent  character,  in  order  to  relieve  them  from  greater  soAer- 
ings.  Neither  of  these  will  be  necessary  at  the  present  tine. 
The  objection  may  be  completely  answered  in  another  maa- 
ner.     For, 

(1.)  That  Christ  actually  suffered,  while  yet  he  was  per- 
fectly holy,  the  objector  cannot  deny.  He,  therefore,  suffered 
for  himself,  or  for  mankind.  If  he  suffered  for  mankind,  the 
existence  of  an  atonement  is  admitted.  If  he  suffered  for 
himself,  then  the  objector  must  admit  that  he  was  punished, 
while  yet  he  was  perfectly  holy ;  and,  of  course,  that  God  can 
inflict  suffering,  not  only  on  holy  beings,  but  for  their  own  sake; 
or  in  other  words,  can  retribute  punishment  to  obedience.  I 
leave  the  objector  to  choose  which  part  of  this  alternative  be 
pleases. 

(2.)  Christ  was  not  required  to  suffer.  This  is  taught  io 
the  Scriptures,  in  a  great  multitude  of  passages,  and  in  maoy 
forms,  too  well  known  to  be  specified  here.  Christ  vohnts- 
rill/  assumed  the  office  of  a  Redeemer ;  voluntarily  became  a 
substitute  for  man ;  and  of  his  own  accord  '  gave  his  life  as  a 
ransom  for  many.'  It  is  true,  that  in  all  this  he  obeyed  the 
will  of  his  Father ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that  he  did  not  volunta- 
rily enter  upon  every  part  of  this  course  of  obedience.  *  When 
he  was  in  the  form  of  God.  and  thought  it  no  robbery  io  be 
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equal  with  God ;  he  took  upon  himself  the  fonn  of  a  ser- 
vant ;'  and  '  laid  down  his  own  life/  when  *  none  could  take  it 
oat  of  his  hand.'  But  it  is  evident,  that  there  can  be  no  in- 
justice in  requiring  a  being  perfectly  holy  to  fulfil  his  own  en- 
gagements, and  to  do  what  he  has  covenanted  to  do ;  although 
by  this  covenant  he  has  engaged  to  yield  himself  to  personal 
suffering.  To  consent  to  suffer  may  be  on  his  part  right,  when 
by  hb  suffering  he  can  redeem  others  from  greater  suffering, 
or  accomplish  in  any  way  what  will,  on  the  whole,  be  superior 
good.  On  the  part  of  God  also,  it  may,  and  if  nothing  ex- 
traneous prevent,  must  be  right  to  accept  of  his  sufferings  in 
such  a  case,  if  voluntarily  proffered.  The  objection,  therefore, 
18  destitute  of  weight 

3.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  {/*  Christ  expiated  the  sine 
of  mankind,  God  ie  obliged  by  justice  to  bestow  qn  them  sal' 
vation* 

This  objection  is  derived  frx>m  misapprehensions  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  atonement.  The  Scriptures  in  speaking  on 
this  subject,  veiy  frequently  as  well  as  very  naturally  speak  in 
figurative  language.  Particularly,  they  exhibit  us  as  '  bought 
with  a  price;*  as  'purchased;'  as  'redeemed;'  that  is,  lite- 
rally understood,  as  bought  from  a  state  of  bondage  and  con- 
demnation by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  as  ransomed  by  the  >^vrfof^ 
or  price  of  redemption.  This  language,  deri?ed  from  that  fact 
in  human  affairs  which,  among  the  customary  actions  of 
men  approaches  nearest  in  resemblance  to  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  seems  unwarily  to  have  been  considered  as  describing 
literally  this  atonement.  But  this  mode  of  considering  it  is 
plainly  erroneous.  We  are  not,  in  the  literal  sense,  bought, 
or  purchased,  at  ail.  Nor  has  Christ,  in  the  literal  sense, 
paid  any  price  to  purchase  mankind  from  slavery  and 
death. 

The  error  into  which  the  objector  has  fallen  has,  I  acknow- 
ledge, been  countenanced  by  many  Christians  who  have  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  These  ha?e  supposed  Che' 
satisfaction  for  sin  made  by  the  Redeemer,  essentially  to 
iBsemble  the  satisfaction  made  for  a  debtor  by  paying  the  debt 
which  he  owed.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  creditor 
accept  the  payment  from  a  third  person,  he  is  bound  in  justice 
to  release  the  debtor.  As  the  two  cases  have  been  supposed 
to  be  similar,  it  has  been  concluded  that,  since  Christ  ha» 
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made  such  a  satisfaction  for  sinners,  God  is  in  justice  tin 
bound  to  release  them. 

This,  however,  is  an  unfounded  and  unscriptural  view  of  Ae 
subject.    There  is  no  substantial  resemblance  between  tk 
payment  of  a  debt  for  an  insolvent  debtor,  and  the  satisfiK- 
tion  rendered  to  distributive  justice  for  a  criminal.    The  debtor 
owes  money ;  and  this  is  all  he  owes.    If,  then,  all  the  moiHj 
which  he  owes  is  paid  and  accepted,  justice  is  comj^eteif 
satisfied,  and  the  creditor  can   demand  nothing  more.    To 
demand  more,  either  from  the  debtor  or  from  any  other  persoB, 
would  be  plainly  unjust.     When,  therefore,  the  debt  is  pal 
by  a  third  person,  the  debtor  is  discharged  by  justice  mer^. 
But  when  a  criminal  has  failed  of  doing  his  duty,  as  a  subject 
to  lawful  government  and  violated  laws  which  he  was  bound 
to  obey,  he  has  committed  a  fault,  for  which  he  has  merited 
punishment.     In  this  case,  justice,  hot  in  the  commuiatPMt 
but  the  distributive  sense,  the  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be 
concerned  with  this  subject,  demands,  not  the  future  obedi- 
ence, nor  an  equivalent  for  the  omitted  obedience,  but  meirif 
the  punishment  of  the  offender.    The  only  reparation  for  Ae 
wrong  which  he  has  done,  required  by  strict  justice,  b  tUs 
punishment ;  a  reparation  necessarily  and  always   required. 
There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  an  atonement,  such  ^ 
was  described  in  the  first  of  these  Discourses,  may  be  a^ 
cepted ;  an  atonement  by  which  the  honour  and  efficacy  of  tbe 
government  may  be  preserved,  and  yet  the  offender  pardoned. 
In  such  a  case,  however,  the  personal  character  of  the  offender 
is  unaltered.     Before  the  atonement  was  made,  he  was  a 
criminal.     After  the  atonement  is  made,  he  is  not  less  a 
criminal.     As  a  criminal,  he  before  merited  punishment    A$ 
a  criminal,  he  no  less  merits  it  now.     The  turpitude  of  his 
character  remains  the  same  ;  and  while  it  remains  he  cannot 
fail   to   deserve   exactly  the   same   punishment.      AAer  the 
atonement  is  made  it  cannot  be  truly  said,  therefore,  any  more 
than  before,  that  he  docs  not  deserve  punishment.     But  if 
the  atonement  be  accepted,  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  consis- 
tently with  the  honour  of  the  government  and  the  public  gooi, 
he  may  be  pardoned.     This  act  of  grace  is  all  that  he  can 
hope  for  ;  and  this  he  cannot  claim  on  account  of  any  thing 
in  himself,  or  any  thing  to  which  he  is  entitled,  but  only  maj 
hope,  from  the  mere  grace  or  free  gift  of  the  ruler.     Before 
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die  atonement  was  made,  the  ruler,  however  benevolently  in- 
clined, could  not  pardon  him  consistently  with  his  own  cha- 
racter, the  honour  of  his  government,  or  the  public  good. 
After  it  is  made,  he  can  pardon  him,  in  consistency  with  them 
all;  and,  if  the  offender  discover  a  penitent  and  becoming 
disposition,  undoubtedly  will,  if  he  be  a  benevolent  ruler. 

From  these  observations  it  is  manifest,  that  the  atonement 
of  Christ  in  no  sense  makes  it  necessairy  that  God  should 
accept  the  sinner  on  the  ground  of  justice,  but  only  renders 
his  forgiveness  not  inconsistent  with  the  divine  character. 
Before  the  atonement,  he  could  not  have  been  forgiven ;  after 
Ae  atonement,  this  impossibility  ceases.  The  sinner  can  now 
be  forgiven,  notwithstanding  the  turpitude  of  his  character, 
and  the  greatness  of  hb  offences.  But  forgiveness  is  an 
act  of  grace  only;  and  to  the  same  grace  must  the  penitent 
be  indebted  for  all  the  future  blessings  connected  with  for- 
giveness. 

I  have  now  considered  all  the  objections  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  which  I  consider  as  claiming  an^  an- 
swer; and  shall  therefore  proceed,  as  I  proposed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Discourse,  to  make  some  practical  remarks, 
arising  from  the  preceding  observations,  on  this  important 
subject. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident, 

1.  That  those  who  trust  in  the  expiation  of  Christ  will 
certainly  inherit  the  favour  of  God. 

In  the  text  it  is  said,  that  God  '  set  forth  Christ  as  a  pro- 
pitiation for  sin,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness;  that  he  may  be  just,  when  justifying  him  that 
believeth  in  Jesus.'  The  end  for  which  Christ  was  set  forth 
as  a  propitiation,  is,  that  God,  conMstently  with  justice,  may 
justify  those  who  believe  in  Christ.  The  peculiar  and  essential 
nature  of  the  faith  of  such  as  believe  in  Jesus  is,  in  one  im- 
portant particular,  exactly  defined  also  in  the  text,  when  it  is 
styled  *  faith  in  his  blood:*  the  faith  through  which  alone  he  is 
exhibited  in  the  text  as  becoming  a  propitiation  to  men.  This 
faith,  or  as  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  it,  trust  or  confi- 
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dence,  (for  sach  I  hopo  hereafter  to  show  it  to  be)  is  not, 
indeed,  nor  is  it  here  asserted  to  be,  fiuth  in  the  atonenmt 
only ;  but  it  is  faith  in  the  atonement  jpr»-e«i»iefif/y.  We  «• 
required  to  believe  in  the  whole  character  and  in  ail  tk 
offices  of  Christ ;  bot  we  are  required,  peculiarly,  to  befien 
in  him  as  the  great  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin.  Evory  cm 
who  is  the  subject  of  this  feith,  the  real  and  only  means  bj 
which  we  become  interested  in  this  propitiation,  is  amp^ 
exhibited  in  the  text  as  entitled  to  justification. 

That  every  such  believer  will  certainly  inherit  the  favour  of 
God  cannot  be  rationally  doubted.  While  he  was  yet  a  sinner, 
condemned  and  ruined,  God,  moved  by  his  infinite  benevo- 
lence, sent  into  this  world  his  beloved  Son,  to  become  incar- 
nate, to  become  a  subject  of  his  law  and  a  substitute  for  man- 
kind, to  lead  a  life  of  humiliation,  and  to  die  the  accursed 
death  of  the  cross,  that  he  might  redeem  such  sinners  fiom 
the  curse  of  the  law,  from  a  guilty  character  and  the  endlen 
miseries  of  devouring  fire.  The  condition  proposed  by  himself, 
on  which  we  become  entitled  to  the  blessings  of  tins  redemp- 
tion, are  all  summed  up  in  this  single  phrase, '  faith  in  Christ,' 
and  pre-eminently  in  his  atonement.  This  condition  die  be- 
liever has  performed  ;  and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  these 
blessings.  His  title  is  secured  to  him  by  the  covenant  of  re- 
demption, by  the  immutable  promise  of  God  to  him,  by  the 
glory  and  excellency  of  Christ's  mediation,  and  by  that  amaz- 
ing and  immense  purpose  of  infinite  love,  which  proposed  and 
accomplished  all  the  parts  of  this  wonderful  work.  Who  can 
doubt  for  a  moment,  that  he  who  proposed,  he  who  accom- 
pibhed,  this  astonishing  design,  will  go  on  to  accomplish  ever; 
thing  which  it  draws  in  its  train  ?  '  He  that  spared  not  his 
own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not, 
with  him  also,  freely  give  us  all  things?'  Can  any  thing  be 
too  dear  to  be  given  to  those  for  whom  Christ  was  given  I 
Can  any  thing  be  too  great  to  be  expected  by  those  who  are 
united  to  the  Son  of  God,  as  '  members  of  his  body,  of  his 
flesh,  and  of  his  bones;'  who  are  become  *  his  seed*  in  the 
everlasting  covenant ;  and  to  whom,  unasked,  he  has  from  his 
own  overflowing  goodness  given  '  the  glory,  which  he  had  with 
the  Father  before  ever  the  world  was  ? ' 

I^t  every  believer,  then,   be  completely  assured  that  his 
cause  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  God.    He  has  *  chosen  the  good 
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party'  and  it '  shall  Dever  be  taken  from  him.'  He  who  ha2 
began  to  befriend  him  in  this  infinite  concern,  will  *  never 
leave  him  nor  forsake  him/  '  All  the  steps  of  a  good  man  are 
ordered  bjr  the  Lord.  Though  he  fall,  yet  shall  he  rise  again ; 
and  his  mercy  God  will  not  utterly  take  from  him.'  In  the 
seed  sown  in  his  heart  *  there  is  a  blessing/  the  beginning 
of  immortal  life.  Cold  and  wintry  as  is  the  climate  beneath 
which  it  has  sprang,  unkind  and  barren  as  is  the  soil  in  which 
it  grows,  doubtful  and  fading  as  we  often  see  its  progress,  it 
cannot  die.  The  hand  that  planted  it  will  cultivate  it  wfth 
onceasing  care,  and  will  speedily  remove  it  to  a  happier 
region,  where  it  will  flourish,  and  blossom,  and  bear  fruit  for 
ever.  *  I  am  persuaded/  says  St  P^ul,  '  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Gfod,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.' 

S.  A  if  equally  evident,  that  those  who  refect  the  atonement 
of  Christ  are  without  any  hope  of  the  divine  favour. 

The  favour  of  God  is  proffered  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world  through  Christ  alone ;  and  those  only  are  promised  an 
interest  in  it  who  cordially  believe  in  him,  as  the  expiation  of 
sin.  Had  there  been  any  other  condition  upon  which  this  glo- 
rioos  blessing  could  be  communicated,  the  same  benevolence 
which  planned  and  accomplished  our  redemption  would  un- 
doubtedly have  communicated  it  to  us.  No  such  communication 
has,  however  been  made.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  de- 
clared in  the  most  explicit  language,  that '  he  who  believeth 
not  shall  be  damned.' 

Even  if  the  Scriptures  had  been  silent,  and  no  such  awful 
declarations  had  been  found  in  them,  the  nature  of  the  subject 
holds  out  the  strongest  discouragement  to  every  presumption 
of ^  this  kind.  After  such  amazing  efforts  made  on  the  part  of 
God  to  bring  mankind  back  from  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  to 
restore  them  to  virtue  and  happiness,  it  cannot  but  be  believed, 
that  their  obstinate  continuance  in  siu  must  be  regarded  by 
him  with  supreme  abhorrence.  His  law  condemned  them  for 
their  original  apostasy  to  final  ruin.  To  the  guilt  of  this  apos- 
tas},  unatoned,  unrepented  of,  and  therefore  remaining  in  all 
its  enormity,  they  in  this  case  add  the  peculiar  guilt  of  reject- 
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iog  the  singular,  the  emiDcntly  divine  goodness  of  Grod  naiii- 
fested  in  this  wonderful  provision  for  dieir  recovery.  In  wlnl 
manner  they  could  more  contemptuously  despise  the  dinie 
character,  in  what  manner  they  could  more  insolently  affioat 
the  divine  mercy,  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  conceive.  No 
other  offer  can  be  so  kind,  no  other  blessing  so  great,  bo  otter 
display  of  the  divine  character  of  which  we  can  form  a  concep- 
tion, so  lovely.  The  ingratitude,  therefore,  is  wonderfol,  Ae 
insolence  amazing,  the  guilt  incomprehensible !  *  If/  thes, 
'  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  these  nnbeBef^ 
ing,  ungodly  sinners  appear?'  If  it  be  '  a  fearful  thing'  (at 
all  men,  for  heathen  and  for  Mohammedans,  *  to  fall  into  Ik 
hands  of  the  living  God,'  what  must  it  be  for  these  moi*  to 
whom  Christ  is  offered  freely,  daily,  and  alway ;  who  sit,  froa 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  under  the  noon-day  light  of  the  Goqiei, 
and  bask  through  life  in  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness! 

Whence  do  these  persons  derive  their  hope  ?  From  tbdr 
character  ?  That  could  not  save  them  imder  the  law.  It  ii 
the  very  gruilt  for  which  they  are  condemned.  From  dieir 
repentance  ?  They  exercise  none.  Even  if  they  did,  it  could 
never  be  accepted.  A  perfect  repentance,  as  has  been  here- 
tofore  proved,  cannot  become  an  expiation  for  sin.  But  sack 
repentance  was  never  exhibited  by  men.  Their  repentance  is 
not  even  a  sorrow  for  sin.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  mere 
dread  of  danger,  a  mere  terrified  expectation  of  punishment 
Who,  however  abandoned,  does  not  at  times  experience  suck 
repentance  as  this?  Whoever  dreamed  that  the  dread  of 
death  ought  to  excuse  the  felon  from  the  gibbet  ? 

Let  every  unbeliever,  then,  tremble  at  the  approach  of  the 
judgment.  Let  him  no  longer  say  to  himself,  *  Peace,  peace ; 
when  sudden  destruction  is  coming  upon  him.'  Let  him  '  turn 
to  the  strong  hold,'  while  he  is  yet  a  *  prisoner  of  hope.'  *  W 
him  turn  to  the  Lord  with  all  the  heart,  with  fasting,  with 
weeping,  and  with  mourning :  for  he  is  gracious  and  merciful, 
slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and  repenteth  him  of  the 
evil.  Who  knoweth.  if  he  will  turn,  and  repent,  and  leave  a 
blessing  behind  him?' 

3.  //  is  evident  from  the  observations  made  in  these  Dit- 
courses  that  mankind  are  ivfinitely  indebted  to  Christ  /w 
expiating  their  sins. 
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Christ  by  his  atonemeot  has  redeemed  mankind  from  under 
die  curse  of  the  law.  The  sufferings  to  which  they  were 
doomed  by  this  curse  were  endless  sufferings.  Without  an 
expiation,  a  deliverance  from  these  sufferings  was  impossible. 
Equally  impossible  was  it  for  any  other  person  beside  Christ 
to  make  an  expiation.  From  mere  compassion  to  our  ruined 
worid  he  undertook  the  arduous  labour  of  delivering  us  from 
these  stupendous  sufferings,  and  accomplished  it  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  blood.  Infinitely  *  rich,  for  our  sakes  he  became 
poor,  diat  we  through  him  might  become  rich.'  For  him  we 
had  done  nothing,  and  were  disposed  to  do  nothing.  For  us, 
influenced  by  his  own  overflowing  goodness,  he  did  all  things. 
He  taught  us  as  our  prophet,  '  all  things  pertaining  to  life  and 
godliness.'  He  lived  before  us  as  our  example ;  he  died  for 
us,  as  our  propitiation ;  he  rose  from  the  dead,  as  the  earnest 
of  our  resurrection  to  endless  life.  He  entered  heaven,  as 
our  forerunner;  he  assumed  the  throne  of  the  universe,  as 
our  ruler,  protector,  and  benefactor  At  the  end  of  the  world 
he  will  appear  as  our  judge  and  rewarder ;  and  will  conduct 
to  the  mansions  of  eternal  life  >  all  those  who  have  cordially 
accepted  of  his  mediation ;  and  will  there,  throughout  intermi- 
nable ages,  *  feed  them  with  living  bread,  and  lead  them  to 
fountains  of  living  waters.'  To  the  obligations  conferred  by 
such  a  benefactor  what  limits  can  be  set  ?  Our  deliverance 
from  sin  and  sorrow  is  a  boundless  good ;  our  introduction  to 
endless  virtue  and  happiness  is  a  boundless  good.  But  of  all 
diis  good  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  foundation,  the  pro- 
curing cause,  the  commencement,  and  the  security.  '  Wor- 
thy is  die  Lamb,  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches, 
and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  bless- 
ing.* Such  is  the  everlasting  song,  to  which  the  '  four  living 
creatures'  in  the  Heavens  subjoin  their  unceasing  *  Amen.' 

With  this  glorious  subject  in  our  view,  can  we  fail  to  be  as- 
tomshed  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is 
treated  by  multitudes  of  those  whom  he  came  to  redeem  ?  By 
^hat  multitudes  is  he  regarded  with  cold-hearted  unbelief,  and 
stupid  indifference  I  By  what  multitudes,  with  open  opposition 
^nd  avowed  hostility !  By  what  multitudes,  with  shameless 
fsontempt,  insolent  sneers,  and  impudent  ridicule  !  How  often 
is  his  glorious  name  profaned  and  blasphemed  by  those  whom 
lie  died  to  save  from  endless  perdition !    How  many  miserable 
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vTetches  tottering  on  the  brink  of  eternal  rain,  while  in  the 
house  of  God,  while  in  this  house,  and  while  his  agonies  en- 
dured for  them,  are  resounding  in  their  ears,  qnietly  compose 
themselves  to  sleep,  or  busily  employ  themselves  in  wUsper- 
ing,  amusement,  and  mirth ;  forgetful  that  they  have  souls  ia 
be  saved  or  lost,  and  destitute  of  a  wish  to  be  interested  ia 
the  Saviour !  Had  Christ  been  as  regardless  of  these  misers- 
ble  beings  as  they  are  of  him,  nay,  as  they  are  of  themselves, 
what  would  have  become  of  them  in  *  the  day  of  wrath  V 
What  will  become  of  them  in  that  dreadful  day,  if  they  con- 
tinue to  treat  Christ  as  they  have  treated  him  hitherto  ? 

4.  It  is  evident  from  these  observations,  that  the  Gospd 
alone  furnishes  a  consistent  sclieme  of  salvation  to  mantind. 

The  Gospel  takes  man  where  it  finds  him,  in  a  starte  cf  sis 
and  ruin,  condemned  by  the  law  of  God  to  final  perdition,  and 
incapable  of  justification,  by  his  own  righteousness.  In  dns 
situation  it  announces  to  him  a  Saviour,  divinely  great  and 
glorious,  divinely  excellent  and  lovely ;  assuming  his  nature  to 
become  an  expiation  for  his  sins ;  revealing  to  him  the  waj 
of  reconciliation  to  God  ;  and  inviting  him  to  enter  it,  and  bf 
saved.  The  acceptance  of  this  expiation  it  announces  bom 
the  mouth  of  God  himself.  The  terms  in  which  we  may  be 
reconciled  it  discloses  with  exact  precision  and  perfect  clear- 
ness ;  so  that  ^  he  who  runs  may  read;*  so  that  beggars  and 
children  may  understand  and  accept  them.  Faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer, repentance  towards  God,  and  holiness  of  character, 
involve  them  all.  They  are  terms  reasonable  in  themselves, 
easy  to  us,  and  productive  of  incomprehensible  good  to  all 
who  embrace  them.  To  overcome  the  stubbornness  of  our 
hearts,  Christ  has  commissioned  the  Spirit  of  grace  to  sanctify 
us  for  himself,  to  draw  us  with  the  cords  of  his  love,  to  guide 
us  with  his  wisdom,  to  uphold  us  with  his  power,  and  to  con- 
duct us  under  his  kind  providence  to  the  heavens.  In  this 
scheme  is  contained  all  that  we  need,  and  all  Jthat  we  can  ^ 
rationally  desire.  The  way  of  salvation  is  here  become 'a 
highway,  and  way-faring  men,  though  fools,  need  not  err 
therein.' 

The  religion  of  the  Gospel  is  a  religion  designed  for  iin* 
ners.  By  the  expiation  of  Christ  it  opens  the  brazen  doer 
which  was  for  ever  barred  against  their  return.     Hero  the 
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sapreme  a&d  otherwise  immoFeabb  obstacle  to  the  acceptance 
of  sinnerB  k  taken  away.  If  sinoers  were  to  be  accepted,  it 
was  not '  possible  that  tins  cap  should  pass  from'  Christ  The 
next  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  acceptance's  found  in 
their  unholy,  disobedient  hearts,  prepense  'to  evil  only  and 
continually ;'  and  the  next,  their  perpetual  exposure  to  back- 
eliding,  and  to  iaUiug  finally  away.  These  obstacles,  immove- 
able also  by  any  means  on  this  side  of  heaven,  the  Spirit  of 
'gruoe,  by  his  most  merciful  interference  in  our  behalf,  en- 
tirely removes.  Man,  therefore,  in  the  Gospel  finds  bis  re- 
turn from  apostasy  made  possible,  made  easy,  made  certain ; 
actually  begun,  steadily  carried  on  in  the  present  world,  and 
finally  completed  in  the  world  to  come. 

'  But  no  other  scheme  of  religion  presents  to  us  even  plausi- 
ble means  of  removing  these  difficulties.  Natural  religion,  to 
which  infidels  persuade  us  to  betake  ourselves  for  safety,  does 
not  even  promise  us  a  return  to  God.  Natural  religion  is  the 
veiigifyn  of  law ;  of  that  law,  which  in  the  only  legal  language 
dedares  to  us,  '  Do  these  things,  and  thou  sbalt  live ;  but  the 
wui  that  sinneth  shall  die.'  .  These  things,  the  things  spe- 
cified in  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  we  have  not  done ;  and 
therefore  cannot  live.  We  have  sinned,  and  therefore  must 
dii^  It  has  been  formeriy  shown,  that  the  law  knows  do  con- 
dition of  acceptance  or  justification,  but  obedience.  Goncero- 
ing  repentance,  faith,  forgiveness,  and  reconciliation,  concera- 
ing  the  sinner's  return  to  God,  and  his  admission  to  immortal 
life,  the  law  is  silent.  Its  only  sentence  pronounced  on  those 
who  disobey  is  a  sentence  of  final  condemnation. 

Whatever  we  may  suppose  the  law  to  be,  we  have  dis- 
obeyed its  precepts.  Nothing  h^  been  ever  devised  or  re- 
ceived by  man,  as  a  law  of  God,  which  all  men  have  not  dis- 
obeyed. Infidels  cannot  devise  such  a  law  as  they  will  dare 
to  call  a  law  of  God,  and  publish  to  men  under  this  title,  which 
they  themselves,  and  all  other  men,  have  not  often  disobeyed. 
Prom  the  very  nature  of  law,  a  nature  inseparable  from  its 
existence  as  a  law,  disobedience  to  its  precepts  must  be  con- 
demned ;  and  if  nothing  interfere  to  preserve  the  offender  from 
punLshment,  he  must  of  necessity  suffer.  To  what  degree,  in 
what  modes,  through  what  extent,  these  sufferings  will  reach, 
the  infidel  cannot  conjecture.  To  his  anguish  no  end  appears. 
Of  such  an  end  no  arguments  can  bo  furnished  by  his  mind, 
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no  tidings  bare  reached  his  ear,  and  no  bopeflr  can  rationaBf 
arise  in  his  heart     Deaths  with  all  the  gloomy  scenes  atten- 
dant upon  a  dying  bed,  is  to  him  merely  the  commencemeDt  of 
doubt,  fear,  aj[id  sorrow*    The  gprave  to  ium  b  the  entzaace 
into  a  world  of  absolute  and  eternal  darkness.     That  woiU, 
hung  round  with  fear,  amazement,  and  despair,  overcast  wiA 
midnight,  melancholy  with  solitude,  desolate  of  erery  hope  of 
real  good,  opens  to  him  through  the  dreary  passage  of  tke 
grave.     Beyond  thb  entrance  he  sees  nothing,  he  knows  no- 
thing, he  can  conjecture  nothing,  but  what  must  fill  his  heait 
with  alarm,  and  make  his  deathrbed  a  couch  of  thorns.    Witk 
a  suspense  scarcely  less  terrible  than  the  miseries  of  damnatioo 
itself,  his  soul  lingers  over  the  vast  and  desolate  abyss ;  wbei, 
compelled  by  an  unseen  and  irresistible  hand,  it  plunges  into 
this  uncertain  and  irreversible  doom,  to  learn  by  experieooB 
what  is  the  measure  of  woe  destined  to  reward  those,  *  wko 
ebey  not  God,'  and  reject  the  salvation  proffered  by  his  Sob. 
In  such  a  situation  what  man  not  yet  lost  to  sense  aad 
thought)  not  yet  convinced  that  he  has  committed  the  ni 
which  cannot  be  forgiven,  would  not  hail  with  transport  Ik 
dawn  of  the  Gospel ;  the  clear  rising  of  the  Sun  of  righteooi- 
Bess,  to  illumine  his  path  through  this  melancholy  world,  to 
dispel  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  to  shed  a  benevolent  %k 
apon  the  entrance  into  eternity,  and  brighten  his  passage  to 
tile  heavens* 
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THE  PRIESTHOOD    OF   CHRIST 


HIS  INTERCESSION. 


BfTT  THIS  NANy  BECAUSE  HE  CONTINUETR  BVEE,  HATH  AN  tm- 
CHAKOEABLB  PRIESTHOOD.  WHEREFORE  HE  IS  ABLE  ALSO  TO 
^AVE  THEM  TO  THE  UTTERMOST,  THAT  COME  UNTO  OOD  BT 
HIM  ;    SEEING     HE     EVER    LIVETH     TO     MAKE    INTERCESSION    FOR 

TRRM. 

HEBREWS   yil.  fti^  2&. 

Hating  in  a  series  of  Discourses  examined,  as  far  as  I 
thought  it  necessary,  the  personal  holiness  of  Christy  and  his 
atonement  for  sin ;  I  shall  now  proceed  in  the  order  originally 
proposed,  to  consider  his  intercessi4ni» 

In  the  first  verse  of  the  text,  St.  Paul  declares,  that  Christ, 
in  contradistinction  to  earthly  high  priests, '  has  an  unchange- 
able priesthood;'  or,  as  the  Original  more  exactly  signifies, 
'  a  priesthood  which  passeth  not  from  one  hand  to  another.* 
In  the  last  verse  he  infers  from  this  fact,  that '  he  is  able  to 
save '  his  followers  '  to  the  uttermost ;  because  he  ever  lives 
to  make  intercession  fcur  them.'  The  intercession  of  Christ, 
therefore,  is  hero  declared  to  be  real — to  be  made  for  his 
followers — and  to  be  effectual  to  their  salvation.  Of  course^ 
it  claims,  in  a  high  degree,  our  serious  attention. 

To  intercede  denates,  originally,  to  go  between  one  person 
and  another.  In  its  secondary  or  figurative  sense,  the  only 
one  in  which  it  seems  now  to  be  used,  it  denotes  offering 
petitions  in  behalf  of  another;  and,  in  the  Scriptures,  offering 
such  petitions  to  God.     On  this  subject  we  have  St  John  as 
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a  commentator^  to  direct  as.  '  If  any  man  sin/  says  the 
apostle,  '  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Ckiist 
the  righteous.'  The  original  word  here  translated  '  advocate* 
is  vapamXnrttf.  It  denotes  either  a  person  who  in  the  Romn 
courts,  under  the  srppetlation  of  patromu,  attended  a  cheot, 
and  in  countenancing,  advising,  and  interceding  for  him,  took 
an  efficacious  care  of  his  interest :  or  an  agent  of  one  of  the 
states,  either  allied  or  tribiitary  to  Rome,  who  took  a  similar 
care  of  the  interests  of  that  state  before  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment, and  interceded,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  emperor  on 
its  behalf,  as  thosq  interests  demanded.  Sfich  is  one  of  die 
offices  assumed  by  Christ  in  the  Heavens. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  this  subject  is  merely  s 
scriptural  one.  All  out  knowledge  concerning  it  is  derived 
from  Revelation  only.  Reason  can  add  nothing  but  conjectnre 
to  what  the  Scriptures  have  taught ;  and  you  are  not  now  to 
learn  that  additions  of  this  nature  are  of  very  little  value. 
The  observations  which  I  propose  to  make  concerning  it,  I 
shall  arrange  under  the  following  heads : — 

L  The  character  and  circumstances  of  those  far  whom 
Christ  intercedes : 

II.  The  manner  in  which  his  intercession  is  performed. 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads  I  observe, 

1 .  That  they  are  the  children  of  Chd. 

In  proof  of  this  position  I  cite  the  following  passages : — 

(1.)  The  text.  '  Wherefore  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  ut- 
termost them  that  come  unto  God  by  him :  seeing  he  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.*  It  cannot  but  be  seen, 
that  St.  Paul  speaks  here  of  no  other  intercession  than  that 
which  is  made  for  such  as  come  unto  God  by  Christ. 

(2.)  The  passage  already  quoted  from  1  John  ii.  1,  '  Mj 
little  children,  these  things  write  I  unto  you,  that  ye  sin  not. 
And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.'  The  persons  who  are  here  said 
to  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  are  the  persons  denoted 
by  the  word  *  we : '  that  is,  St.  John,  and  those  to  whom  he 
writes ;  or  whom  he  here  styles  *  little  children :  *  in  other 
\vords,  the  children  of  God. 

(3.)  Romans  viii.  34,  *  Who  is  he  that  condemnoth?  It  is 
Christ  that  died  :  yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again  :  who  is  even 
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at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  who  also  maketh  intercession  Tor 
us.'  The  persons  for  whom  Christ  is  here  said  to  intercede, 
are  those  included  in  the  word  '  ns ;'  those  who  in  the  pre- 
ceding ?erse  are  called  '  God's  elect;'  and  of  whom  it  is  said, 
that  none  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  lay  any  thing  to  their 
charge ;'  and  of  whom  in  the  verses  following  it  is  declared, 
that  nothing,  whether  present  or  future, '  shall  be  able  to  se- 
parate them  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord.' 

I  know  of  no  passage  in  the  Scriptures  which  even  seems 
to  teach  any  other  doctrine,  except  Isaiah  liii.  12,  '  And  he 
made  intercession  for  the  transgressors.'  Of  this  passage,  I 
observe,  [1.]  that  samis  may  be,  and  with  the  utmost  propriety 
are,  considered  as  designed  by  the  word  '  transgressors,'  in 
this  place.  Saints  both  before  and  after  their  regeneration, 
are  transgressors ;  and  in  this  character  only  need  the  inter- 
cession of  Christ 

[2.]  The  murderers  of  Christ  are  very  naturally  designated 
in  this  place,  by  *  transgressors :'  tind  the  passage  may  be 
considered  as  a  prophecy  of  the  intercession  which  he  made 
for  them  on  the  cross. 

In  the  same  verse  it  is  said,  *  He  was  numbered  with  the 
transgressors ;'  that  is,  with  the  thieves  between  whom  he  was 
crucified ;  and  with  all  the  other  capital  criminals  condemned 
to  the  same  death.  All  these  were  eminently  transgressors ; 
and  with  them  he  was  numbered  or  reckoned  when  he  was 
pronounced  to  have  the  same  character,  and  sentenced  to  the 
same  infamy  and  sufferings.  As  the  word  '  transgressors '  de- 
notes malefactors  or  murderers  in  the  former  of  these  clauses, 
it  is  very  naturally  understood  to  denote  persons  of  the  same 
character  in  the  latter.  In  the  former  clause,  also,  the  prophet 
speaks  one  fact  which  took  place  on  the  day  of  Christ's  cruci- 
fixion ;  it  is  very  naturally  supposed,  therefore,  that  he  pursues 
the  same  subject  through  the  verse,  and  that  the  intercession 
mentioned  by  him,  was  made  on  the  same  day.  If  thesq  re- 
marks are  just,  the  prophet  may  be  fairly  considered  as  pre- 
dicting, in  this  passage,  the  prayer  of  Christ  for  his  murderers, 
'  Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do!' 
This  was  a  real  and  wonderful  instance  of  intercession,  and 
was  gloriously  answered  in  the  conversion  of  several  thousands 
of  these  persons  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Gospel 
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2.  The  Children  of  God  are  stiU  the  subfecte  of  haekdHaif 
and  iiny  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  while  they  live. 

In  every  cbild  of  God  there  still  exists  ^  a  law  in  his  inaih 
berB,'  which  wars  '  against  the  law  in  his  mind/  and  oAa 
brings  him  *  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin,  which  b  in  Im 
members.'  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  all  such  sins  are  ooB- 
mitted  not  only  against  the  law,  but  against  the  grace  of  CM, 
and  are  aggravated  by  this  high  consideration.  Originalh, 
they  were  apostates ;  but  afterwards  they  were  -  reconciled  to 
Ood  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  his  Son.  For  this  unspeakable 
blessing  their  obligations  to  obedience  are  increased  beyotd 
measure.  Against  these  obligations,  and  against  their  owi 
solemn  covenant,  recognizing  and  enhancing  them,  tfaeyslil 
have  sinned.  Their  ingratitude,  therefore,  is  peculiar,  aol 
all  their  transgressions  are  heightened  by  the  amanng  conside- 
ration that  they  have  been  redeemed,  sanctified,  and  forgiveB. 

3.  Notwithstanding  their  backslidings,  they  are  not  tUterhf 
cast  off. 

*  My  mercy,'  saith  God,  '  will  I  keep  for  him  for  evermore; 
and  my  covenant  shall  stand  fast  with  him.  His  seed  also 
will  I  make  to  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  days  of 
heaven.  If  his  children  forsake  my  law,  and  walk  not  in  my 
judgments  ;  if  they  break  my  statutes,  and  keep  not  my  com- 
mandments :  Then  will  I  visit  their  transgression  with  the 
xod,  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes.  Nevertheless,  my  loving 
kindness  I  will  not  utterly  take  from  him,  nor  suffer  my  faith- 
fulness to  fail.'  Psalm  Ixxxix.  28 — 33.  This  is  the  univer- 
sal language  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  this  subject.  '  Per- 
secuted, but  not  forsaken ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed ; 
perplexed,  but  not  in  despair;  chastened,  but  not  killed.* 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  apostles,  and  such  was  their  con- 
dition. Such  also,  in  various  respects,  is  that  of  all  their  fol- 
lowers. 

For  the  obliteration  of  the  sins  of  persons  so  circumstanced, 
it  cannot  be  irrational  to  suppose,  that  some  provision  would 
be  made  bv  him,  who  sent  his  Son  to  die  for  them  ;  and  who 
had  promised  in  the  covenant  of  redemption  that  they  should 
endure  for  ever. 

II.  I  shall  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  intercession  of 
Christ  is  performed. 
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On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1.  Some  of  the  ancients  were  of  opinion*  that  Christ  eic« 
eeutes  this  office  by  presenting,  continually,  hie  human  nature 
htfore  the  throne  of  his  Father.  Aquinas  also,  a  more  mo* 
dem  writer,  says,  "  Christ  intercedes  for  us  by  exhibiting, 
with  a  desire  of  oar  satvadoo,  to  the  view  of  the  Father  the 
bnman  nature,  assumed  for  us,  and  the  mysteries  celebrated 
or  accomplished  in  if* 

It  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  Christ  does  thus  ex- 
hibit his  human  nature  in  the  heavens ;  nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that  this  is  a  continual  exhibition  of  what  he  has  done  and  suf- 
fered for  the  glory  of  hb  Father,  and  the  salvation  of  hb 
Chuipch.  All  this  was  done  by  him  in  the  human  nature; 
which  is,  therefore,  an  unceasing  and  affecting  symbol  of  his 
wonderftd  labours  for  these  great  ends.  The  same  exhibition 
is,  also,  a  strong  and  coustant  memorial  of  his  own  love  to  his 
followers,  and  bis  earnest  desires  that  they  may  be  forgiven 
and  saved.  These  desires,  therefore,  together  with  these  la- 
bours and  sufferings,  being  all  forcibly  exhibited  in  this  pre- 
sentatk>n  of  his  human  nature  before  '  the  throne,  of  the  Ma- 
jesty in  the  heavens,'  it  is,  I  think,  a  well  founded  opinion, 
that  in  this  manner  the  intercession  of  Christ  is,  partially  at 
least,  performed.  In  support  of  this  opinion  we  are  to  re- 
member, that  the  high  priest,  whose  intercession  was  a  type  of 
that  of  Christ,  made  this  intercession,  not  by  offering  prayers 
for  the  people  in  the  most  holy  place,  but  by  sprinkling  the 
blood  of  sacrifices  on  the  mercy-seat.  As  the  blood  of  the  sa- 
crifice was  here  presented  before  God  by  way  of  intercession, 
so  Christ  is  considered  as  presenting  the  memorials  of  his  sa- 
crifice before  God  in  the  heavens ;  and  as  the  high  priest  by 
this  act  opened  to  the  Israelites  the  earthly  holy  places,  so 
Christ  is  considered  as  in  the  like  manner  opening  the  hea- 
venly holy  places  to  his  own  followers  for  ever. 

2.  Christ  pleads,  suhstantiaUy,  for  the  forgiveness  of  the 
sins  qf  his  followers,  their  preservation  in  holiness,  and  their 
final  acceptance  into  Heaven, 

Intercession  in  its  very  nature  involves  petition.  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  performed  may  vary,  but  the  substance  is 
always  the  same.  In  whatever  manner,  therefore,  Christ  may 
be  supposed  to  intercede  for  his  children,  he  must,  substan- 
tially, offer  up  petitions  on  their  behalf.    That  they  need  this 
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intercession  cannot  be  rationally  doubted.  The  blesuogs  to 
which  they  are  conducted  are  the  greatest  of  all  blesxhigi; 
their  final  forgiveness,  acceptance,  purification,  and  etentl 
Kfe.  Of  these  and  all  other  blessings  they  are  wholly  unwor- 
thy. That  much  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  such  persom, 
in  order  to  save  them  from  punishment  and  secure  fo  them 
immortal  happiness,  is  a  doctrine  accordant  with  the  dictates 
of  common  sense.  In  this  world  great  evils  are  remitted  and 
great  blessings  procured  to  the  undeserving,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  the  worthy  and  honourable.  Analogy,  therefore,  leads 
Us  to  look  to  similar  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  similar 
purposes,  in  the  universal  providence  of  God.  Especially  wiH 
this  seem  natural  and  necessary,  where  the  greatest  blessings 
are  to  be  obtained  for  those  who  are  unworthy  of  (he  bast  of 
all  blessings. 

3.  In  John  xvii.  we  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  an  excanpU  of 
this  very  intercession. 

This  chapter  is  the  last  communication  of  Christ  to  his  apos- 
tles before  his  death.  In  it  he  recites,  briefly,  his  wondeifiil 
labours  for  the  glory  of  his  Father,  and  for  the  good  of  Ins 
children ;  declares,  that  he  had  finished  the  work  allotted  to 
him  ;  and  announces,  that  he  was  bidding  adieu  to  the  scene 
of  his  humiliation,  and  preparing  to  enter  into  hb  glory. 

On  these  grounds,  he  prays  his  Father  to  sanctify  and  per- 
fect his  children ;  to  keep  thera  while  they  were  in  the  world, 
from  the  evil ;  to  make  them  one  in  their  spirit,  their  character, 
and  their  pursuits ;  and  to  cause  the  love  which  he  exercised 
towards  Christ,  to  rest  upon  them.  At  the  same  time  he 
declares,  that  he  had  given  to  them  his  own  glory  ;  and  that 
it  was  his  will  that  they  should  be  where  he  was,  and  behold 
his  glory  for  ever.  All  these  illustrious  things  also  he  solicits 
on  the  ground  of  his  Father's  love  to  him,  and  his  own  labours 
and  sufferings  in  obedience  to  his  will. 

In  this  prayer  of  Christ  we  have  probably  a  fair  specimen  of 
his  intercession  in  the  heavens.  The  same  things  are  recited, 
and  the  same  things  requested  here,  which  we  are  taught  to 
expect  there ;  and  all  is  asked  of  God  which  can  contribute  to 
their  safety  or  their  happiness. 

If  these  observations  be  allowed  to  be  just,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  great  ends  of  Christ's  intercession  are  to  preserve  his 
followers  from  final  backsliding ;  an  evil  to  which,  if  left  to 
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Ubiej  would  certaiiily  be  oposed,  iiotwfthstaiiding 
all  the  Tirtnons  principles  whidl  they  possess;  to  obtain  the 
Ibrgireness  of  those  sins  which  they  commit  after  their  regene- 
ration ;  and  to  secure  their  reception  into  the  world  of  glory. 
These  Mids  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  them,  and  in  the 
•Inghest  degree  declaratiTe  of  the  goodness  of  God. 

This  medbiod  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  God,  is  wholly 
aecordant  with  the  common  dictates  of  the  human  mind. 
Similar  means^  as  I  have  observed,  are  used,  and  efficaciously 
used,  to  procure  the  remission  of  punishment  and  the  enjoy- 
^nent  of  good  for  unworthy  men  in  the  present  world.  That 
which  is  done  here,  therefore,  and  has  ever  been  done  with 
the  plainest  propriety  and  the  most  decisive  efficacy,  strongly 
Jllnatrates  the  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  what  is  thus 
done  in  the  heavens. 

From  these  observations  I  infer, 

1*  The  perfect  eafety  of  the  children  of  God. 

Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  infinitely  meritorious  Re- 
deemer of  men,  intercedes  for  their  preservation  in  holiness, 
the  forgiveness  of  their  backslidings,  and  their  final  acceptance 
into  Heaven.  ^The  Father  always  heareth '  the  Son.  It  is 
iHQpossible  that  his  intercession  should  fail,  or  that  the  purposes 
of  it  should  not  be  accomplished.  His  followers,  therefore, 
though  exposed  to  ten  thousand  dangers,  and  to  numberless 
temptations,  enemies,  and  backslidings,  though  always  in  a 
state  of  peril,  and  living  only  a  doubtful  and  scarcely  per« 
ceptible  life,  will  pass  safely  through  all  these  hazards,  and 
finally  arrive  at  the  possession  of  perfect  holiness  and  everlast- 

img  joy. 

In  the  preceding  Discourse  I  evinced  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine  by  arguments  drawn  firom  the  atonement  of  Christ. 
It  is  equally  evident  from  his  intercession.  Christ,  in  hi^ 
prayer  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  says  to  the  Father,  '  I  knew 
that  thou  hearest  me  always.'  In  his  intercessory  prayer,  in 
the  xviith  of  John,  he  declares,  that  he  intercedes  not  only  for 
his  apostles  and  their  fellow-disdples  then  existing,  but  also 
'  for  them,  who  should  believe  on  him  through  their  word ; ' 
that  is,  the  Gospel.  Those  then  who  believe  on  him  through 
the  Gospel,  are  universally  interested  in  that  intercession  of 
Christ,  which  *  the  Father  heareth  always.'     Of  course,  their 
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safety  is  c(HnpIete»  their  interest  in  the  diyine  ftcvovt  h 
feasible,  and  their  title  to  endless  life  unalterably  seeuie. 

2.  We  have  here  a  siranff  proof,  thai  Christ  ie 
able. 

In  ProTerbs  Tiii.  after  giving  a  variety  of  testimonies  of  Ui 
compassion  for  sinners,  he  informs  us,  that '  before  tbe  womr 
tains  were  settled,  or  the  earth  was  made,  he  rejoiced  In  tk 
habitable  parts  of  the  earth,*  in  a  glorious  foresight  of*Ae 
good  which  he  intended  to  accomplidi ;  and  that '  his  deEgiiti 
were '  from  eternity '  with  the  ^ons  of  men/  In  the  indulgeaee 
of  this  divine  benignity,  though  infinitely  *  rich'  in  the  posset- 
sion  of  all  good,  *  yet  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  wt 
through  him  might  become  rich/  '  The  Word,  who  was  ii 
the  beginning  with  God,  and  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us ;  and  we  beheld  his  gfcuy 
(the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,)  full  cfgiBOt 
and  truth.'  While  he  dwelt  in  this  apostate  world,  he  uIlde^ 
went  a  course  of  extreme  humiliation,  labours,  and  suflerings 
for  the  sake  of  mankind ;  and  in  the  end  purchased  for  diedi 
the  regeneration  of  the  soul  and  a  title  to  everlasting  life,  wift 
the  agonies  of  the  cross. 

To  the  heavens  he  has  gone  before,  '  to  prepare  a  place  for 
them,  and  to  receive  them  to  himself.'  In  that  glorious  woiU, 
amid  all  the  splendours  of  his  exaltation,  he  forgets  not  for  a 
moment  those  worms  of  the  dust  whom  he  came  to  redeem ; 
those  backsliding,  frail,  sinning  apostates,  for  whom  he  poured 
out  his  blood  on  the  accursed  tree  ;  but,  in  the  strong  language 
of  the  apostle,  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  them.*  By 
his  intercession,  as  well  as  by  his  government,  he  secures  dieir 
continuance  in  holiness ;  '  cleanses  them  from  secret  faults ; 
restrains  them  from  presumptuous  sins  :'  and  thus  keeps  them 
'  innocent  of  the  great  transgression/  Thus  his  love  is,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  the  same  boundless  love  ;  to  himself 
divinely  glorious,  to  them  great  beyond  example,  beneficial 
beyond  degree. 

3.  The  intercession  of  Christ  most  affectingly  teaches  «f 
the  grace  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  sinners. 

Sinners  are  originally  redeemed,  forgiven,  and  sanctified  by 
the  mere  sovereign  goodness  of  God.  After  all  these  mighty 
works  are  accomplished,  they  are  still  guilty  and  undeserving; 
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.  they  need  the  intercesaion  as  well  as  the  atonement  of  Christ ; 
mud  witbont  it  could  not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed^  be  with 
{NTopriety  blessed  in  the  heavens.  In  consequence  of  this  in- 
tercession they  are  preserved  from  fatal  declension^  their  sins 
committed  after  their  regeneration  are  forgiven,  and  them- 
selves  admitted  to  the  presence  of  God. 

In  heaven  this  intercession  is  continned  for  ever.  Throuj^ 
o«t  eternity  the  children  of  God  are  thus  furnished  with  the 
strongest  evidence,  that  their  everlasting  happiness  is  the  re- 
sult of  mere  sovereign  goodness  and  mercy ;  and  that  all  the 
glory  devising,  accompUshing,  and  bestowing  this  happiness  is 
to^  ascribed  to  him.  The  praises  of  ihe  heavenly  world,  and 
the  gratitude  whence  they  spring,  will  from  thb  source  derive 
a  more  exquisite  rapture ;  their  sense  of  dependence  on  God 
be  more  humble,  intense,  and  lovely ;  and  their  perseverance 
io  holiness  find  the  most  delightful,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful 
motives. 

4.  How  wondmrful  is  the  love  of  Christ  to  sinners  ! . 

It  is  beyond  measure  wonderful  that  he  should  love  them 
at  all.  What  are  they?  Guilty,  rebellious,  odious  creatures, 
qpposed  to  his  will,  designs,  and  character ;  requiting  his  love 
with  ingratitude,  hatred,  and  contempt; '  crucifying  him  afresh' 
by  tieir  unbelief;  *  and  accounting  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
whorewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing.'  Why  did  he 
love  them?  Not  because  they  were  rational  beings.  With  a 
word  he  could  have  created  millions  of  such  beings  for  one  of 
them;  and  all  more  rational  and  more  exalted  than  them- 
selves^  Not  because  of  their  moral  excellence  ;  for  tbey  had 
none.  None  because  he  needed  them ;  for  he  cannot  need 
any  thing,  and  they  possessed  nothing  which  they  did  not  re- 
ceive firom  him. 

On  the  contrary,  all  his  conduct  towards  them  sprang  from 
his  own  boundless  good-will;  his  disinterested  love.  They 
were  not  deserving,  but  he  was  pitiful ;  they  were  not  valu- 
able, but  he  was  bountiful ;  they  were  not  necessary  to  him, 
but  he  was  infinitely  necessary  to  them.  '  Herein  is  love ;  not 
that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  gave  his  Son  to 
die  for  us.'  It  was  because  Christ  was  superlatively  good ; 
and  because  we  were  '  poor,  and  wretched,  and  miserable,  and 
blind,  and  naked,  and  in  want  of  all  things,'  that  this  glorious 
person  had  compassion  on  us  in  oar  apostasy  and  ruin.    He 
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lived  and  died,  he  reigns  and  intercedes,  that  we  nooght  Vnt, 
and  not  die.  This  great  work  he  began  to  execute  lieie,  wd 
be  carries  it  on  in  the  heavens  throughout  eternity. 

In  that  world  of  glory,  although  elevated  to  the  throne  rffk 
universe,  and  beholding  all  things  beneath  his  feet,  althoifli 
loved,  obeyed,  and  worshipped  with  supreme  attaclmeBt  aad 
homage  by  the  great  kingdom  of  virtuous  beings,  he  assumes 
tokd  executes  the  oflSce  of  an  intercessor  for  the  fallen  cUMreB 
of  Adam.  In  that  world  '  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them,' 
however  degraded  by  their  apostasy,  and  however  odious  bv 
their  guilt,  by  the  endearing  names  of '  friends  *  and  '  breth- 
ren.' He  is  the  universal  ruler ;  but  he  is  not  ashamed  to  ap- 
pear as  the  *  elder  brother,  the  first-bom,'  of  this  human  as- 
sembly ;  nay  as  a  suppliant  for  those  whom  he  rules.  He  is  a 
person  of  infinite  dignity  and  perfection,  but  he  is  not  adiamed 
to  appear  as  a  companion  to  those  who  could  original^  *  sajr 
to  corruption,  Thou  art  our  father,  and  to  the  worm.  Thou  sft 
our  mother  and  our  sister.'  Thus  the  character  which  he  ex- 
hibited on  earth,  he  sustains  in  heaven.  He  is  still  in  the 
same  manner  *  meek  and  lowly  of  heart ; '  and  stQl '  feeds  ^  Im 
disciples  and  *  leads  them  to  fountains  of  living  waters.'  To 
him  they  have  been  indebted  for  the  atonement  of  their  sins 
and  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and  to  him  thev  will  be  infi- 
nitely  indebted  for  the  commauication  of  knowledge,  holiness, 
and  enjoyment  throughout  the  endless  ages  of  their  being. 

What  character  can  be  compared  with  this  ?  Before  it  how 
does  all  other  excellence  fade  !  In  it  what  exaltation  and  con- 
descension are  blended !  What  greatness  and  benignity 
united  !  What  must  be  the  mind  in  which  these  majestic  and 
these  sweet  and  lovely  characteristics  thus  unchangeably  and 
for  ever  harmonize  ;  a  mind  supremely  great  and  glorious  in 
the  lowly  station  of  a  man,  a  child,  a  servant  to  a  humble  ar- 
tisan, and  divinely  meek  and  condescending  in  the  infinite 
splendour  of  universal  dominion. 

What  dishonour  is  here  reflected  on  the  pride  of  men  and 
fallen  angels  !  Pride,  unsatisfied  with  all  present  attainments, 
and  making  the  greatest  communications  from  God  of  distinc- 
tion and  glory  the  mere  foundations  of  claiming  more,  and  of 
murmuring  because  they  are  not  elevated  to  higher  honoan, 
and  replenished  with  more  extensive  enjoyments  !  How  poor, 
how  debased,  how  odious,  how  guilty  is  that  pride  !     How 
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contmnptibie  does  it  appear,  vfaen  compared  widi  the  Redeem- 
er's condescensiou  !  Id  heaven  there  is  no  pride  ;  on  Earth 
and  in  Hell  it  is  the  prevailing  character.  Men  are  proud, 
fislien  angels  are  proud.  Christ  is  '  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.' 
What  would  become  of  the  universe,  were  pride  to  find  a 
place  in  the  infinite  mind  ? 

5.  Haw  differently  are  Christians  regarded  by  Christ,  and 
by  tvtl  men.! 

Christ  descended  from  heaven,  and  left  *  the  glory,  which 
he  had  with  the  Father  before  ever  the  world  was,'  to  befriend 
Christians.  He  became  a  man,  he  lived,  he  laboured  through 
Bfe,  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb,  to 
redeem  them  from  sin  and  death.  He  arose  from  the  dead, 
ascended  to  Heaven,  '  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Ma- 
jesty on  high,'  became  '  head  over  all  things,'  governs  all 
things,  and  intercedes  with  his  Father  for  ever,  for  the  benefit 
of  Christians.  To  save  and  bless  them  is,  in  a  sense,  his  pro- 
fessional employment  throughout  eternity. 

How  different  is  the  conduct  of  evil  men  towards  the  very 
same  persons !  In  the  eyes  of  these  men.  Christians  are  ob- 
jects of  contempt  and  hatred ;  and  in  their  customary  lan- 
guage are  styled  superstitious,  enthusiasts,  hypocrites,  fanatics, 
and  bigots.  Men  of  the  same  character  mocked  and  crucified 
Christ;  their  followers  have  ever  since  exhibited  the  same 
spirit ;  at  times  in  the  same,  at  other  times  in  different  man- 
ners ;  but  in  all  its  exhibitions  the  spirit  has  been  the  same. 

Reason  would  naturally  ask,  when  contemplating  this  sub- 
ject.  What  evil  have  Christians  done,  to  merit  this  treatment  ? 
Have  they  injured  these  enemies?  Have  they  injured  the 
public  ?  Are  they  not  as  industrious,  as  peaceable,  as  just,  as 
sincere,  as  kind,  as  useful,  as  other  men  ?  Do  they  not,  as 
parents,  children,  friends,  neighbours,  magistrates,  and  citizens, 
perform  the  duties  of  life  as  faithfully,  as  tliose  who  are  not 
Christians  ?  Do  they  transgress  the  laws,  oppose  the  govern- 
ment, or  disturb  the  peace  of  society  more  than  their  enemies 
themselves?  If  they  are  guilty  of  such  crimes,  it  can  un- 
doubtedly be  proved ;  it  ought  to  be  proved  ;  and  they  ought, 
accordingly;  to  be  condemned  and  punished.  To  this  no  fair 
objection  can  be  made  even  by  Christians  themselves. 

But  how  far  from  these  dictates  of  reason  has  been  all  the 
conduct  of  their  adversaries !     Have  they  even  attempted  any 
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proof  of  this  nature?  Have  not  their  accusiitions  been  ge- 
neral and  indefinite,  like  the  outcry  raised  against  Paul  and 
his  companions,  '  These,  that  have  turned  the  world  upode 
down,  have  come  hither  ako:'  the  mere  exclamations  of  »- 
discriminating  malevolence,  not  the  specific  charges  of  sobs 
conviction. 

To  this  malevolence  what  an  endless  train  of  men,  womeo, 
and  children — of  men  covered  with  the  hoary  locks  of  age,  of 
children,  scarcely  escaped  from  the  cradle — have  been  ofeel 
up  on  the  altar  of  persecution!  What  multitudes  by  Ae 
ancient  heathen,  what  multitudes  by  the  idolatrous  iq>ostatei 
from  Christianity,  what  multitudes  by  the  infidels  of  modea 
times! 

Where  law  and  government  have  prevented  these  atrocities^ 
how  many  private  and  personal  injuries,  how  many  sneers  and 
taunts,  how  many  stings  of  gall  and  bitterness,  have  chiistiau 
been  obliged  to  endure!  How  many  aspersions  bave  been 
cast  on  their  doctrines,  designs,  and  characters,  merely  to  load 
them  with  shame !  How  frequently  are  their  best  inteotioiii 
misconstrued,  and  their  most  benevolent  labours  penrerted,  m 
this  very  land,  originally  peopled  by  Christians,  and  conse- 
crated to  religion :  this  land  converted  by  Christians  from  i 
wilderness  into  a  habitation  of  industry,  peace,  civilizatioD. 
and  happiness:  to  change  which  from  a  howling  wilderness 
into  an  asylum  of  persecuted  piety.  Christians  encountered 
the  perils  of  the  ocean,  and  the  sufierings  of  the  desart; 
sustained  all  the  horrors  of  savafe  war,  and  all  the  evib  of 
famine,  disease,  and  death.  In  this  very  land,  how  maoj 
enemies  have  risen  up  to  the  Church  of  God,  among  the 
descendants  of  these  very  Christians,  and  among  the  brethren 
of  those  who  are  persecuted !  They  know  not,  perhaps,  that 
their  curses  are  directed  to  the  '  fathers  who  begat  them,'  or 
that  *  their  eye  is  evil  towards  the  mothers  who  bore  then,' 
nor  inistrust,  that  their  scorn  is  pointed  against  the  source 
whence,  under  God,  they  have  derived  every  enjoyment  and 
every  hope. 

Against  this  source  of  blessings,  the  religion  of  Christians, 
they  are  more  malignant  than  even  against  Christians  them- 
selves. The  Bible  is  hated  more  than  those  who  believe  it; 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  more  than  its  pro- 
lessors.     What  are  those  duties  ?    They  are  all  summed  np 
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in  those  two  great  precepts,  '  Thoa  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;*  and  in 
the  means  of  producing  obedience  to  these  precepts  in  the 
soul  of  man.  What  is  there  in  these  precepts  which  can  be 
the  object  of  vindicable  hatred  ?  Who  will  stand  up  and  say, 
who  will  say  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart,  it  is  an  odious 
and  contemptible  thing  to  love  God,  to  obey  his  voice,  to 
helieve  in  his  Son,  to  shun  the  anger  of  God,  to  escape  from 
endless  sin  and  misery,  and  to  attain  everlasting  virtue  and 
happiness?  Or  is  it,  in  the  view  of  common  sense,  wise  to 
choose  the  anger  of  God  rather  than  his  favour,  a  depraved 
character  rather  than  a  virtuous  one,  the  company  of  apostates 
and  fiends  rather  than  of  saints  and  angels,  and  hell  rather 
than  heaven? 

Is  it  odious,  is  it  contemptible,  b  it  ridiculous,  does  it  de- 
serve obloquy  and  persecution,  to  *  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves,' to  exhibit  universal  kindness,  to  deal  justly,  to  speak 
truth,  to  fulfil  promises,  to  relieve  the  distressed,  to  obey  laws, 
to  reverence  magistrates,  to  resist  temptation,  to  be  sober, 
chaste,  and  temperate,  and  to  follow  all  things  which  are 
'  honest,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report?' 

Is  it,  on  the  contrary,  honourable,  is  it  praiseworthy,  does 
it  merit  esteem  and  reward,  to  be  impious,  profane,  and  blas- 
phemous; to  bo  infidels;  to  have  a  seared  conscience;  to 
possess  a  hard  heart ;  to  be  unjust,  unkind,  and  unfaithful ; 
to  be  false,  perjured,  and  seditious ;  to  be  light-minded,  lewd, 
and  gluttonous? 

Is  not  the  true  reason  of  all  this  hostility  to  Christians,  the 
plain  superiority  of  their  character  to  that  of  their  enemies  ? 
Does  not  the  hatred  arise  from  their  consciousness  of  this 
superiority;  from  the  impatience  which  they  feel  whenever 
they  behold  it ;  from  the  wounds  which  neighbouring  excel- 
lence always  inflicts  ?  Do  they  not  feel  that  good  men  cast 
a  shade  upon  their  character ;  reprove  them,  at  least  by  the 
silent  and  powerful  voice  of  their  own  virtue ;  serve  as  a  second 
conscience,  to  hold  out  their  sin  before  their  eves,  and  alarm 
their  hearts  with  a  secret  and  irresistible  sense  of  future  dan- 
ger ?  Do  not  wicked  men  say  in  their  hearts,  as  they  said  at 
the  time  when  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  was  written,  *  There- 
fore let  us  lie  in  wait  for  the  righteous,  because  he  is  not  for 
our  turn,  and  he  i$  clean  contrary  to  our  doings.    He  upbraid* 
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eth  US  with  oar  oflTending  the  law,  and  objectetfa  to  cor  in- 
famy the  traDsgressings  of  our  education.  He  professeth  to 
have  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  calleth  himself  the  child  of 
the  Lord.  He  was  made  to  reprove  our  thoughts.  He  is 
grievous  unto  us,  even  to  behold  :  for  his  life  is  not  like  other 
mens,  his  ways  are  of  another  fashion.  We  are  esteemed 
of  him  as  counterfeits ;  he  abstaineth  from  our  ways  as  from 
filthiness  ;  he  pronounceth  the  end  of  the  just  to  be  blessed ; 
and  maketh  his  boast  that  God  is  his  father.  Let  us  see  if 
his  words  be  true,  and  let  us  prove  what  shall  happen  in  tiie 
end  of  him.  Let  us  examine  him  with  despitefulness  and  tor- 
ture, that  we  may  know  his  meekness,  and  prove  his  patience. 
Let  us  condemn  him  with  a  shameful  death ;  for  by  his  own 
saying  he  shall  be  respected.'  Apply  this  description,  and  yoi 
will  find  it  as  exact  and  just,  as  if  it  had  been  written  yester- 
day, and  intended  to  mark  out,  in  the  most  definite  manner, 
the  loose  and  profligate  of  our  own  land. 

But  let  Christians  remember  •that  these  things  will  not  al- 
ways be.  The  time  will  come,  it  will  soon  come,  when  their 
enemies,  however  numerous,  proud,  and  prosperous, '  wffl  Eke 
sheep  be  laid  in  the  grave.  Death  shall  feed  on  them ;  and 
the  worm  shall  cover  them.  Their  beauty  shall  consume  away ; 
and  the  upright  shall  have  dominion  over  them  in  the  momiDg.' 
Then  shall  all  the  just '  be  far  from  oppression,  for  they  shaD 
not  fear :  and  from  terror,  for  it  sCall  not  come  near  them/ 
God  shall '  redeem  them  from  the  power  of  the  gnuve,'  and 
shall  '  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.'  Then  shaD  it  be 
seen,  that  their  '  light  affliction '  in  the  present  world  was  *  bat 
for  a  moment,'  and  that  its  real  and  happy  efficacy  was  do 
other  than  to  '  work  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eter- 
nal weight  of  glory.' 


CHARACTER   OF    CHRIST, 


AS    A   KING. 


WHICH  HE  WROUGHT  IN  CHRIST,  WHEN  HE  RAISED  HIM  FROM  THE 
DEAD,  AND  SET  HIM  AT  HIS  OWN  RIGHT  HAND  IN  THE  HEAVENLY 
FLACES;  FAR  ABOVE  ALL  PRINCIPALITY^  AND  POWER,  AND  MIGHT. 
AND  DOMINION,  AND  EVERT  NAME  THAT  IS  NAMED,  NOT  ONLY  IN 
THIS  WORLD,  BUT  ALSO  IN  THAT  WHICH  IS  TO  COME.  AND  HATH 
PUT  ALL  THINGS  UNDER  HIS  FEET;  AND  GAVE  HIM  TO  BE  THE 
BIAD  OVER   ALL  THINGS  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

EPHESUN8  I.  20—22. 

I  HAVE  DOW  Id  a  series  of  SennouB  examined  the  character  of 
Christy  as  the  Prophet  and  High  Priest  of  mankind.  Under 
his  prophetical  character  I  have  considered  his  preaching,  by 
himself,  and  by  his  apostles — the  things  taught  by  both — the 
manner  in  which  they  were  taught — and  their  consequences. 
Under  his  priesthood  I  have  considered  his  personal  holiness 
— ^his  atonement — and  his  intercession. 

I  shall  now,  according  to  the  original  scheme  mentioned 
wh^n  I  began  to  dittcoss  the  mediation  of  Christ,  proceed  to 
consider  his  character  as  a  King. 

That  this  character  is  given  to  Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  in 
instances  almost  literally  innumerable,  is  perfectly  well  known 
to  every  reader  of  the  Bible.  In  the  second  Psalm  there  is 
a  solemn  annunciation  of  the  kingly  offiM^e  of  Christ  to  the 
world.  It  is  introduced  with  these  words,  '  I  have  set,'  or, 
as  in  the  Hebrew,  have  anointed,  '  my  king  on  my  holy  hill 
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of  ZioD.'  '  Unto  as/  says  Isaiah,  *  a  Child  is  bom ;  onto  ns 
a  Son  is  given;  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  Us 
shoulder ;  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsd- 
lor,  the  mighty  God,  the  Father  of  the  everlastiDg  age,  the 
Prince  of  peace ;  and  of  the  increase  of  his  government  and 
of  his  peace  there  shall  be  no  end :  Upon  the  throne  of 'David, 
and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with 
judgment,  and  with  justice,  from  henceforth,  even  for  ever.' 

*  The  Lord  hath  sworn,'  says  David,  *  and  will  not  repent. 
Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchised^' 
Melchisedek  was  both  a  king  and  a  priest  The  priettlKMKl 
of  Christ,  therefore,  was  a  '  royal  priesthood ;'  or  the  priest- 
hood of  a  person  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  king:  like  Mel- 
chisedek, '  king  of  righteousness,'  and  a  '  king  of  peace/ 

*  Thy  throne,  O  God,*  says  David,  '  b  for  ever  and  ever ;  and 
the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  is  a  sceptre  of  righteousness/  '  He 
shall  reign/  says  Gabriel,  when  predicting  his  birth  to  Mary, 

*  He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  Ids 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end/    '  Hb  name/  says  St  John, 

*  in  called  the  Word  of  God ;  and  he  hath  on  his  vesture  and 
on  his  thigh  a  name  written.  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords/ 

In  the  text  we  are  presented  with  several  interesting  parti- 
culars concerning  the  kingly  office  of  Christ,  which  shall  now 
be  the  subject  of  our  consideration. 

We  are  taught  in  this  passage, 

I.  That  Grod  hath  exalted  Christ  to  this  dominion : 

II.  The  extent  of  this  dominion  : 

III.  That  this  dominion  was  given  and  assumed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church, 

I.  We  are  taught,  that  God  hath  exalted  Christ  to  this 
Dominion. 

This  doctrine  is  repeatedly  taught  in  the  text,  in  the  follow- 
ing expressions :  '  Ho  set  him  at  his  own  rig^t  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places.' — *  He  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet' — 

*  He  gave  him  to  be  head  over  all  things.'  In  these  expressions 
the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  dominion  and  dignity  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  text,  Ls  as  unequivocally  attributed  to  the  Father 
as  it  can  be  in  human  language.  Of  course,  their  plain  import 
must  be  acknowledged  by  every  Christian.     I  insist  on  this 
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doctrine  of  the  text ;  I  hare  insisted  on  it ;  particularly  be- 
cause it  has  been  made  by  Unitarians  an  argument  against  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  **  If,**  they  say,  "  Christ  is  a  divine  person, 
iRrhcnce  is  it  that  we  hear  so  many  things  said  in  the  Scriptures 
Gonceming  his  exaltation,  and  particularly  of  his  exaltation  by 
the  Father  ?  If  Christ  b  God,  how  is  it  possible  that  he  should 
be  in  any  sense  exalted  ?  But  should  we,  contrary  to  plain 
probability,  suppose  him  to  have  undergone  voluntarily  an 
a{qparent  humiliation,  can  he  who  is  truly  God  be  indebted  to 
any  other  than  himself  for  a  restoration  to  his  former  dignity 
and  greatness?  To  be  exalted  at  all  necessieuily  involves  a 
preceding  state  of  inferiority,  particnlariy  to  the  state  to  which 
he  is  exalted ;  and,  certainly,  of  inferiority  to  the  proper  state 
and  character  of  Jehovah.  He  who  has  all  power,  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  and  greatness,  cannot  have  more ;  and,  there- 
fore, can  in  no  sense  be  exalted.  To  be  exalted  by  another 
person,  also,  involves  dependence  on  that  person ;  and  a 
dependent  being  cannot  be  God." 

As  this,  in  my  view,  is  the  most  plausible  argument  against 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  that  which  has  had  more  weight  in 
my  own  mind  than  any  other,  though,  I  believe,  less  relied  on 
and  less  insisted  on  by  Unitarians,  than  some  others,  I  shall 
consider  it  with  particidar  attention. 

As  a  preface  to  the  answer  which  I  intend  to  this  objection, 
I  observe,  that  the  argument  contained  in  it  is  in  my  own  view 
conclusive ;  and,  if  applied  to  the  subject  without  any  error, 
must  be  admitted  in  its  full  force.  The  error  of  those  who  use 
it,  lies  in  the  application  made  of  it  to  Christ.  That  exaltation 
involves  a  state  of  preceding  inferiority  is,  I  apprehend,  intui- 
tively certain ;  and  that  he  who  is  exalted  by  another  must  be 
a  dependent  being,  dependent  on  him  by  whom  he  is  exalted, 
cannot  be  denied.  Let  us  see  how  far  this  argument  is  appli- 
cable to  Christ,  and  how  far  it  vdll  condnde  against  his  Deity. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  Trinitarians,  as  well  as 
others,  that  if  Christ  be  God  in  the  true  and  proper  sense,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  be  exalted  above  the  dignity  and  great- 
ness which  he  originally  and  always  possessed.  He  cannot  be 
more  powerful,  wise,  or  exceUent.  He  originally  possessed  aU 
things,  and  therefore  can  have  nothing  given  to  him.  It  can- 
not, of  course,  be  in  this  sense  that  the  scriptural  writers  speak  ^ 
oi  Christ  as  exalted. 
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But  it  is  cqaally  clear/  and  will  be  equally  insistecl  on  by 
every  TriDitariaD,  that  Christ  is  man  as  well  as  Ood.     In  dni 
oharacter  it  is  evident  that  he  can  receive  exaltation ;  and  that 
to  any  degree  less  than  infinite.   It  is  farther  evident,  aoeorA- 
ing  to  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  that  Ae 
Messiah,  or  Mediator,  Jesns  Christ,  is  distinguislMiUe  firom 
Christ  considered  as  God,  and  from  Christ  considered  as 
man:  being  constituted  by  the  union  of  the  Etenud  Word 
with  the  man  Christ  Jesus :  ''  An  union,**  as  the  WeatminBter 
Assembly  expresses  it,  "  of  two  distinct  natures  in  one  person 
for  ever.**    This  Mediator  in  his  com^^ete  character  began  to 
exist  at  the  birth  of  die  man  Jesvs  Christ,  as  being  a  perMm 
then  new  to  the  univene.    Of  this  Mediator,  then  commenc- 
ing his  perfect  existence,  the  predictions  conceitiing  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  and  the  accounts  concerning  his  assumption  of 
that  kingdom,  are,  I  ^>prehend,  all  or  neariy  ail  written.    It 
is  of  the  Mediator  that  it  is  said,  '  I  set  my  King  on  the  holy 
hill  of  Zion/    It  is  of  the  '  Son'  who  was  *  bom,'  and  whose 
*  name  was  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  die  mighty  €h>d;' 
on  whose  '  shoulder  the  government  was  to  be  placed/    Of 
the  Mediator  Gabriel  said,  *  He  diall  reign  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.' 
Of  the  Mediator  St.  Paul  says,  *  Wherefore  God  hath  highly 
exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  eveiy 
name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth.'     It  is  of  the  Mediator 
that  it  is  said  in  the  text,  '  God  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand 
in  the  heavenly   places,  far  above  every  name,  that  is  named 
in  this  world,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come  :*  and  that  it  is  far- 
ther said  '  he  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet ;  and  given 
him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  his  church.* 

As  the  Mediator  Jesus  Christ  began  to  exist  at  the  birth  of 
the  man  Jesus  Christ,  so,  until  his  resurrection,  he  existed  in  a 
state  of  humiliation  only.  The  Word,  though  originally  '  in 
the  form  of  God,  and'  justly  *  thinking  it  no  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God,  yet '  voluntarily  *  took  upon  himself  the  fonn 
of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.'  In  this 
form  or  character  of  a  servant,  he  fulfilled  all  the  several  duties 
which  he  had  engaged  to  perform,  and  in  this  humble  charac- 
ter he  acted  till  he  arose  from  the  dead. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  this  person,  allowing  him  to  have 
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existed,  was  capable  of  exaltatfon ;  nor  that,  if  he  received  it 
at  all,  he  must  receive  it  from  him  under  whose  commission  he 
acted,  and  to  whom  he  bad  voluntarily  become  a  servant  when 
'  he  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men/ 

This  person,  it  is  plain,  had  received  no  kingdom  until  his 
ascension  to  heaven ;  had  not  before  been  '  head  over  all 
things  to  the  church;'  nor  been  '  exalted  above  every  name 
that  is  named  in  this  world,  and  that  to  come.'  This  kingdom 
is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  reward  of  the  labours  and  sufier- 
ings  of  Christ,  in  the  character  of  Mediator.  These  labours 
and  suflTerings  had  never  before  existed,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  been  rewarded  at  an  earlier  period. 

From  these  views  of  the  subject  it  is  clear  that  although 
Christ,  as  God,  was  incapable  of  exaltation  equally  as  of  suf- 
fering ;  yet  as  Mediator  be  was  capable  of  both ;  and  that  ex- 
altation was  with  perfect  proprie^  given  him  by  the  glorious 
person  under  whose  authority  he  placed  himself,  by  volunta- 
rily assuming^  the  form  of  a  servant  In  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject the  Trinitarians  are  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  vtdth 
themselves,  that  they  merely  accord  with  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  their  own  doctrine. 

IL   We  are  taught  in  the  text  the  extent  of  this  Kingdom, 

The  word  '  Kingdom '  sometimes  denotes  the  rule  which  is 
exercised  by  a  king ;  and  sometimes  the  persons  and  regions 
which  he  rules.  According  to  the  former  of  these  senses, 
David  says, '  Thou  hast  prepared  thy  throne  in  the  heavens ; 
and  thy  kingdom  b  over  all.'  Of  the  latter  sense,  '  it  shall  be 
given  thee,  to  the  half  of  the  kingdom,'  is  an  example. 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  universe. 

In  the  text,  the  extent  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  repeatedly 
denoted  by  the  phrase  '  all  things.'  The  absolute  universality 
of  this  phrase  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  text  itself,  when 
it  is  said,  that  *  he  is  set  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  far  above 
all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and 
every  name,  that  is  named  in  this  world,  and  that  which  is  to 
come.'  But  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  in  the  corresponding 
passage  in  Philippians  ii.  10,  where  it  is  said,  that '  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and 
things  under  the  earth,  and  that  every  tongue  should  confoss, 
^hat  Jesus  Christ  is  Itord.'     '  Heaven  and  earth '  is  the  phrase 
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by  which  the  Jews  denoted  the  aniverse.  When  they  meut 
to  express  this  idea  with  emphasis,  they  sometimes  added  (k 
phrase,  '  under  the  Earth/  Here  wo  have  the  most  empka- 
tioal  language  ever  used  by  a  Jew  to  denote  the  Univene, 
and  all  things  which  it  contains.  *  Every  knee '  in  this  vast 
dominion  we  are  assured  will  one  day  bow  to  Christ;  aod 
'  every  tongue'  found  in  it  will  confess,  at  a  future  period,  that 
'  Christ  is  Lord.'  In  the  samo  manner,  in  Colossians  L 16. 
*  All  things '  are  said  to  be  '  created  by  him,  and  for  him ;' 
whether  they  be  '  visible  or  invisible,'  whether  in  '  heaven  or 
in  earth.'  As  in  this  absolutely  universal  sense  they  were 
made  by  and  for  himself,  so  from  this  passage  we  cannot  doobt, 
that  in  the  same  sense  they  will  be  his  absolute  possessioB, 
and  that  after  as  well  as  before  he  became  Mediator.  His 
world,  therefore,  the  planetary  system,  the  stellaiy  systems, 
the  highest  heavens  above,  and  hell  beneath,  are  all  included, 
and  alike  included  in  the  immense  empire  of  which  he  is  the 
head.  Men  are  his  subjects.  Angels,  both  fallen  and  virtu- 
ous, are  his  subjects  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  innumerable 
worlds  which  compose  the  universe,  '  confess  that  he  is  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.' 

2.  His  authority  over  this  great  kingdom  is  supreme. 

The  whole  course  of  providence  is  under  his  immediate  con- 
trol. '  He  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,'  and 
directs  them  with  an  universal  and  irresistible  agency  to  their 
proper  ends.  The  affairs  of  this  world  and  all  its  inhabitants 
are  directed  by  his  hand.  He  has  the  '  keys  of  heti  and  of 
death,'  or  of  the  world  of  departed  spirits.  *  He  openetfa, 
and  no  one  shutteth ;  and  shutteth,  and  no  one  openeth.' 
Into  that  world  none  enter  without  his  bidding,  and  out  of 
it  none  can  come  but  by  his  permission.  The  world  of  misery 
beneath,  is  in  the  same  manner  under  his  absolute  dominion ; 
and  the  glorious  system  of  happiness  in  the  heavens  above,  is 
the  mere  result  of  his  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  dominion  he  will,  at  the  close  of 
this  providential  system,  summon  the  dead  from  the  grave, 
consume  the  world  with  fire,  and  judge  both  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  both  angels  and  men.  ^  In  the  exercise  of  the 
same  authority  also,  he  will  send  the  wicked  down  to  the  re- 
gions of  darkness,  and  *  punish  them  with  an  everlasting  de- 
struction, from  his  presence,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power.' 
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III.  We  are  taught  in  the  teict,  that  this  kingdom  wa$ 
given  and  assumed  for  the  benefit  of  the  church. 

Tfaia  doctrine  is  directly  asserted  in  the  text;  and  will, 
therefore,  not  be  questioned.  In  the  exercise  of  his  govern- 
ment over  all  things  for  the  benefit  of  his  church,  he, 

1.  Defends  it  from  all  enemies. 

The  enemies  of  Christians  are  their  temptations,  internal 
and  external ;  their  sins,  death,  evil  men,  and  evil  angels. 

Against  their  temptations  he  furnishes  them  with  defence 
by  aU  the  instructions,  precepts,  warnings,  reproofs,  threaten- 
logs,  and  promises  which  are  contained  in  hb  word.  These 
constitute  a  continual  and  efficacious  protection  from  the  in- 
fluence of  lusts  within,  and  enemies  without,  by  rectifying  the 
views  of  the  soul  concerning  its  interest  and  duty,  awakening 
in  it  solemn  consideration,  alarming  it  with  affecting  appre- 
henmons,  encouraging  it  with  hope,  alluring  it  with  love  and 
gra^tnde,  stimulating  it  with  the  prospect  of  a  glorious  reward, 
and  thus  prompting  it  to  suspend  the  dangerous  purpose,  to 
watch  against  the  rising  sin,  to  oppose  with  vigour  the  intrud- 
ing temptation,  and  to  pray  unceasingly  for  that  divine  assis- 
tance which  '  every  one  that  asketh  shdl  receive.' 

To  the  means  of  defence  furnished  by  his  word  he  adds 
continually  the  peculiar  influences  of  his  Spirit.  This  glorious 
agent  commissioned  by  Christ  for  this  divine  purpose,  difiuses 
through  the  soul  the  spirit  of  resbtance,  the  hope  of  victory, 
the  strength  necessary  to  obtain  it,  and  the  peacb  and  joy 
which  are  its  happy  as  well  as  unfailing  consequences. 

From  their  sins  he  began  to  deliver  them  by  his  atonement 
This  work  he  carries  on  by  hb  intercession,  and  completes  by 
hb  providence.  In  the  present  worid,  where  all  things  aro 
imperfect,  thb  deliverance  partakes,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
of  the  common  nature ;  yet  it  b  such,  as  to  secure  them  from 
every  fatal  evil,  and  such  as  we  know  to  be  one  of  those 
things,  which  *  work  together  for  their  good.'  Their  pro- 
gress towards  perfect  holiness  b  slow,  irregular,  and  inter- 
rupted ;  yet  it  b  real  and  important ;  producing  hope,  com- 
fort, and  perseverance  unto  the  end. 

At  the  judgment  thb  deliverance  will  be  complete.  Thero 
the  glorious  effects  of  hb  atonement  and  intercession  will  be 
all  realized.  Every  one  of  hb  followers  will  find  himself  en- 
tirely interested  in  them  both ;  and  will  see,  at  that  trying 
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period,  all  his  sins  ymbed  away,  and  nodiiiig  left  to  be '  U 
to  his  chargo.'  These  dreadful  enemies,  at  this  dreadfid  set- 
son,  will  be  powerless,  and  overthrown ;  and  Cfaiutians  v9 
*  be  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  hath  loved  theoL' 

From  death  he  has  taken  away  its'  sting,  and  from  tk 
grave  its  victory.  Death,  so  terrible  to  the  impenitent,  wiD  be 
found  by  them  to  be  no  other  than  a  roug^,  gloomy,  anvd- 
come  messenger,  sent  to  summon  them  to  the  hoose  of  tMr 
Father.  Over  all  its  dangerous  power  they  will  triumph  in  t 
glorious  manner,  and  be  enabled  to  sing  with  everlastiag  ei- 
nltation,  *  O  Death  !  where  is  thy  sting?  O  Grave!  where 
is  thy  victory?'  All  the  preceding  diseases,  sorrows,  aid 
trials  through  which  they  have  passed  in  this  vale  of  tears,  thej 
wiU  distinctly  perceive  to  have  been  scarcely  enemies  at  il. 
On  the  contrary,  they  will  appear  to  have  been  sent  mbk 
infinite  kindness,  to  check  them  in  the  career  of  imqnity,  to 
warn  them  of  approaching  danger  or  existing  sin,  and  to  reed 
them  effectually  to  die  path  of  life. 

Against  evU  men  and  evil  angels  he  furnishes  them  through- 
out their  pilgrimage  with  a  continual  and  sufficient  protection: 
not  a  protection,  indeed,  which  will  prevent  them  iVom  sofler- 
ing  and  sorrow ;  but  this  is  because  suffering  and  sorrow  are 
necessary  to  their  safety  and  improvement.  Hence  they  are 
maligned,  calumniated,  despised,  persecuted,  and  at  times 
brought  to  a  violent  death.  They  are  also  at  times  perplexed, 
ensnared,  allured,  and  tempted  to  wander  from  their  duty  bj 
art,  sophistry,  and  falsehood.  By  the  former  class  of  evils 
they  are  gradually  weaned  from  that  love  of  the  world,  that 
desire  of  human  favour,  and  that  lust  for  human  applause, 
which  so  naturally  charm  the  eyes  and  fascinate  the  hearts 
even  of  Christians,  and  which  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
love  of  God.  By  the  latter  they  are  made  sensible  of  their 
own  weakness,  taught  their  dependence  on  God,  driven  to 
their  closets  and  their  knees,  and  induced  to  '  walk  humbly 
with  God '  all  their  days,  in  the  intimate  and  most  profitable 
communion  of  faith  and  prayer. 

'  The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short;'  and  '  the  upright 
shall  have  dominion  over  them  in  the  morning.*  When 
Christians  are  '  redeemed  from  the  power  of  the  grave,'  they 
shall  see  all  these  enemies  retiring  behind  them,  and  speedily 
vanishing,  with  the  flight  of  ages,  to  a  distance  immeasurable 
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hj  the  pomet  of  the  inuigiiiatioii* '  All  around  them  will  tbea 
he  Gcmads.  God  will  then  be  tbdr  Father,  angels  their  bra- 
tbren^  hapinness  their  portion,  and  heaven  their  everlasting 
home. 

2.  In  the  exerdse  of  thu  auihority  he  bestow*  on  4iem 
all  good^  ieaiporal  omd  eternal. 

Of  teinporal  good  he  gives  them  aU  that  is  necessary  or 
Baefid  for  such  beings  in  sach  a  state.  The  world  may  be, 
and  often  is,  a  vale  of  tears; rand  life  a  solitary  pilgrimage 
tbongfa  *  a  weaiy  land.'  Poverty  may  betide,  afOictions  befol, 
diseases  arrest,  and  death,  at  what  they  may  think  an  nntimely 
period,  summon  them  away.  By  enemies  they  may  be  snr- 
nmnded,  and  by  friends  forsaken.  They  may  be  exposed  to 
hatred,  contumely,  and  persecution.  Their  days  may  be 
overcast  with  gloom,  and  their  nights  with  sorrow.  ^But  he 
has  assured  them,  and  tliey  w91  find  the  assurance  verified, 
that  these  are  *  light  aflfictions,' .which  ouly  *  work  for  them  an 
eternal  weight  of  glory  ;*  and  that  these  as  truly  as  all  other 
things  '  woric  togetiier  for  their  ^ood.'  Even  these,  therefore, 
however  forbidding'  their  aspect,  will  be  found  to  be  good  for 
tJiem;  good  upon  the  whole;  good  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
render  their  whole  destiny  brighter,  better,  and  more  happy. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  furnishes  them  also,  aod  furnishes 
them  abundantly,  with  spiritual  good.  He  furnishes  them 
with  the  sanetification  of  the  soul.  He  gives  them  light  to 
discover  their  own  duty,  and  his  glory  and  excellency.  He 
gives  them  strength  to  resist  temptations;  sorrow  for  their 
sins  ;  patience,  resignation,  and  fortitude,  under  a£9ictions ; 
faith,  to  confide  in  him, -and  to  '  overcome  the  world;'  hope. 
to  encourage  their  efforts,  and  to  fix  them  firmly  in  their  obe- 
dience ;  peace,  to  hush  the  tumults  of  the  mind,  and  to  shed 
a  che^ul  serenity  over  all  its  afiections;  and  joy,  to  assure 
them  of  his  glorious  presence,  and  to  anticipate  in  their 
thoughts  the  everlasting  joy  of  his  immortal  kingdom. 

In  the  futtire  world,  when  death  shall  have  been  'swal- 
lowed up  in  victory,'  and  '  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away  from 
their  eyes,*  he  will  begin  to  bestow  upon  them  eternal  good. 
In  this  *  fulness  of  joy,'  every  thing  will  be  only  delightful. 
Their  bodies,  raised  from  the  grave  '  in  incorruption,  power, 
and  glory/  will  bo  '  spiritual,  immortal/  ever  vigorous,  and 
ever  young;  their  souls,  purified  from  every  stain,  and  lu- 
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minoiu  with  knowledge  and  virtue,  will  be  images  of  lot  in 
amiableness  and  consummate  beauty;  their  stationiv  alilr 
ments,  and  employments  will  be  such  as  become  those  lb 
are  *  kings  and  priests  in  the  heavenly  world ;  their  coa* 
panions  will  be  cherubim  and  seraphim,  and  their  home  il 
be  the  house  of  their  Father  and  their  God. 

At  the  same  time,  in  bestowing  all  this  good  he  himself  if 
the  dispenser,  and  the  good  dispensed.  *  1/  says  Christ, '  ■§ 
the  light  of  the  world.'  '  The  city,*  says  St.  John»  *  had  m 
need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  id  it ;  for  Ae 
glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thevBiC* 
In  other  words,  Christ  is  the  medium  through  which  all  lb 
knowledge  of  God  is  conveyed  to  the  intelligent  univenoi  Ki 
character  discovered,  and  his  pleasure  made  known.  Of  Ik 
heavenly  world,  particularly,  he  is  here  expressly  declared  to 
be  '  the  light:'  '  The  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  liadb 
is  the  light  thereof.'  The  Lamb  is  this  *  glory  of  God/  whidi 
is  said  to  be  *  the  light  of  Heaven.'  Christ  is  not  only  the  db- 
penser  of  the  good  enjoyed  in  heaven,  but  the  very  good  wlaeli 
is  dispensed ;  not  only  the  dispenser  of  knowledge,  but  (he 
thing  known ;  not  only  the  communication  of  enjoyment,  bot 
the  thing  enjoyed :  the  person  divinely  seen,  loved,  worship- 
ped, and  praised  for  ever.  In  his  presence  all  his  followers 
and  all  their  happy  companions  *  with  open  face  beholding'  in 
him,  '  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  will  be  changed 
into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  tho  Spirit  of 
the  Lord.' 


REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  may  be,  conclusively  argraed, 

1.  The  Divinity  of  Christ. 

From  the  text,  and  the  comments  here  given  on  it,  it  is 
evident  that  Christ  holds  the  sceptre  of  the  universe,  and  rales 
the  great  kingdom  of  Jehovah.  Let  me  ask,  Who  but  the 
infinitely  perfect  one,  can  possibly  hold  such  a  sceptre,  or  cod- 
tro}  successfully,  or  even  at  all,  such  an  empire  ?  Unless  he  be 
everywhere  present,  how  can  he  everywhere  act,  rule,  and 
bring  to  pass  such  events  as  he  chooses ;  such  as  are  neces- 
sary to  the  divine  glory,  and  the  universal  good  ?    Unless  thus 
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preaent,  aetinf  and  niliiig^>  how  can  he  prereot  the  existence 
df  such  tUngB  as  will  be  injnrions  to  this  good ;  or  fail  to  be 
disappointed  of  Ins  own  purposes,  and  ultimately  of  the  su- 
preme end  of  all  his  labour?  How  eyident  is  it,  even  to  our 
fiew,  that  inanimate  things  must  cease  to  operate  and  to  move 
in  their  destined  course,  that  animated  beings  must  wander 
out  of  it,  and  that  rational  beings  must,  if  virtuous,  go  astray, 
from  the  defectiveness  of  their  imperfect  nature;  and,  if  siofnl, 
from  malignity  and  design.  The  evil  designs  of  the  latter, 
particularly,  must,  if  he  be  not  present,  multiply  in  their  num- 
bers, and  increase  in  their  streng^,  until  various  parts  of  this 
immense  kingdom  become  disordered,  and  perhaps  destroyed. 
What  an  impression  would  it  make  on  the  feelings,  what  a 
ohange  in  the  a£REurs  of  this  world,  if  mankind,  if  evil  spirits, 
arere  to  know  that  the  ruler  of  all  things  would  be  abs^it  from 
it  even  a  single  year!  What  courage  would  sinners  gather! 
With  what  strength,  and  to  what  a  multitude,  would  sins  ac- 
cumulate !  What  a  tempest  of  violence  would  ravage  this 
globe !  To  what  a  mountainous  height  would  be  heaped  up 
Che  mass  of  human  misery  1 

Nor  is  his  absolute  knowUdge  cfall  things  less  indispensa- 
ble than  his  universal  presence.  This  knowledge  is  completely 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  discern  the  ends  deserving  of  his 
pursuit,  and  the  proper  msans  of  their  accomplishment 
When  all  these  afc  resolved  on,  the  same  knowledge  only  can 
direct  the  operations  of  these  means,  prevent  their  disorder 
or  their  failure,  preclude  successful  opposition,  and  avoid  the 
consequent  confusion,  disturbance,  and  disappointment  Espe- 
cially is  this  knowledge  indispensable  to  the  efficacious  go- 
remment  of  rational  or  moral  agents.  The  powers  of  these 
agents  are  thought^  volition,  and  motivity :  all  invisible  to 
svery  eye,  except  the  omniscient;  and,. if  discovered  at  all 
before  their  operations  exist,  discovered  by  that  eye  only.  But 
these  agents  are  beyond  measure  the  most  important  instru- 
ments of  the  divine  designs  in  this  great  kingdom;  and«  if  not 
prevented,  the  most  able  to  disturb  its  order  and  happiness, 
b  is  plain,  therefore,  that  he  who  rules  the  universe  must,  in 
^rder  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  this  kingdom,  *  understand 
the  thoughts  afar  off;*  or,  as  in  the  translation  formerly  in  use, 
'  long  before '  they  are  formed. 

By  the  same  knowlodgc  only  is  the  same  exalted  person 
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qoaHfied  to  be  the  final  judge  and  rewarder  of  the 
A  great  part  of  the  sin  and  hoKneas  of  fuch  bemg^  «id  of  lb 
enhanoements  and  dimnnitions  of  both,  lies  altogether  in  ikm 
thoughts  and  volitions.  To  jodgc  his  oreataros  joatly^.thBi^it 
is  absolately  necessary  dmt  he  shovld  '  seoroh.  ti^  heart  mi 
tiy  the  reins'  of  every  rational  being. 

With  the  same  knowledge  only  can  he  detemmiey  appv- 
tion,  and  execnte  the  unnumbered  allotmenti  of  intelfigat 
creatures.  These  united  form  an  immense  and  eternal' sjsIhb 
of  providenoe ;  compared  with  which  the  providence  tauinmi 
in  this  world  is  but  a  point-;  and  thb  vast  system  must^iadii- 
pensaUy,  be  contrived  aright,  and  without  any  defisct»  firaoi  the 
beginning.  The  parts  of  which  it  will  be  composed  wi 
be  literally  infinite,  and  can  be  devised  opiy  by  an.  infisite 
mind. 

Nor  is  onmipatence  less  necessary  for  all  these  vast  sad 
innumerable  purposes  than  oamiftMncs  and  oam^eftiMe.  No 
power  inferior  to  onmipotence  could  produce  or  hold  together 
so  many  beings,  or  cany  on  to  completion  so  many  and  m 
various  purposes.  To  the  power  actually  exerted  for  Aese 
ends  every  being  must  be  completely  subjected,  and  all 
created  power  entirely  subordinate.  An  absolute  and  irre- 
sistible dominion  must  be  exercised  unceasingly  over  e?eiT 
part  of  his  kingdom,  or  the  great  designs  of  creation  and 
providence  must  be  in  continual  danger  of  being  finally  firas- 
trated. 

Equally  necessary  is  infinite  rectitude  for  the  just,  benevo- 
lent, and  perfect  administration  of  such  a  govenmient  The 
least  defect,  the  least  wrong,  would  here  be  fatal.  From  the 
decision  there  can  be  no  appeal,  from  the  arm  of  execution 
there  can  be  no  escape.  A  creature,  if  wronged  here,  b 
wronged  hopelessly,  and  for  ever.  The  ruling  mind  must, 
therefore,  be  subject  to  no  weakness,  passion,  or  partiality. 
Without  perfect  rectitude  there  can  be  no  ultimate  confidence ; 
and  without  such  confidence,  voluntary  or  virtuous  obedience 
cannot  exist. 

Thus,  when  Christ  is  *  exalted  to  be  head  over  all  things,' 
and  constituted  the  ruler,  judge,  and  rewarder  of  the  universe; 
he  is  plainly  exalted  to  a  station  and  character  demanding 
infinite  attributes,  perfections  literally  divine.  Either  then  be 
possesses  these  attributes,  or  he  has  been  exalted  to  a  station 
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liUch^  so; far  as  reason  can  discern,  he  is  unqualified  to  fill. 
But  he  was  exalted  to  this  station  by  unerring  and  boundless 
trisdom.  Of  course,  he  certainly  possesses  all  the  qualifica- 
tions which  it  can  demand.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  person 
literally  divine. 

2.  From  the  same  observations  we  may  discern  luna  greatly 
we  need  such  a  friend  as  Christ. 

That  we  are  creatures  wholly  dependent,  firail,  ignorant, 
exposed,  and  unable  to  protect  ourselves  or  provide  for  our 
interests,  needs  neither  proof  nor  iUustration.  To  us  futurity 
is  all  blank.  Between  our  present  existence  and  the  ap» 
preaching  vast  of  being,  hangs  a  daikand  impenetrable  cloud. 
What  is  beyond  it  no  human  eye  is  able  to  discern,  and  no 
human  foresight  to  conjecture.  There,  however,  all  our  great 
concerns  lie,  and  are  every  moment  increasing  in  their  number 
arid  importance.  There  we  shall  enjoy  the  exquisite  emotions 
and  the  high  dignity  of  immortal  virtue,  the  pure  pleasures  of 
a  serene,  self-approving  mind,  the  eternal  interchange  of 
esteem  and  affection  with  the  '  general  assembly  of  the  first- 
bom,'  and  the  uninterrupted  favour  of  God  in  the  world  of 
joy ;  or  we  shall  suffer  the  unceasing  anguish  of  a  guilty,  self- 
ruined  soul,  the  malignity  of  evil  men  and  evil  angels,  and  the 
wrath  of  our  offended  Creator,  in  the  regions  of  woe.  Be- 
tween these  infinitely  distant  allotments  there  is  no  medium, 
no  intervening  state,  to  which  those  who  fail  of  final  approba- 
tion can  betake  diemselves  for  refuge.  When,  therefore,  we 
bid  adieu  to  this  world,  we  shall  meet  with  events  whose  im- 
portance nothing  but  omniscience  can  estimate,  to  us  utterly 
uncertain,  and  utterly  beyond  our  power. 

Nay,  the  present  moment,  and  every  moment  when  present, 
is  fraught  with  consequences  incapable  of  being  estimated  by 
any  finite  understanding.  On  time  eternity  hangs.  As  we  live 
here  we  shall  live  hereafter.  If  our  time  be  well  employed, 
and  our  talents  well  used,  it  wiU  be  well  with  us  in  the  end. 
But  if  we  abuse  both  here,  it  will  be  ill  with  us  hereafter. 
The  present  moment  is  important,  chiefly  as  it  affects  those 
which  are  future;  begins  or  strengthens  an  evil  or  virtuous 
habit,  depraves  or  amends  the  soul,  hardens  or  softens  the 
heart,  and  contributes  in  this  way  to  advance  us  towards  hea- 
ven, or  towards  hell.    There  is  no  man  who  is  not  better  or 
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worse  to  day,  by  mdans  of  what  he  thought,  designed,  or  did 
yesterday.  The  present  day,  therefore,  is  not  only  importnl 
in  itself,  as  a  season  for  which  we  must  give  an  acconntp  bat 
because  of  the  influence  which  it  will  have  on  the  events  of 
the  morrow.  Thus  circumstanced,  frail,  irresolute,  wanderiig, 
wicked,  exposed  to  immense  dangers,  and  yet  capable  of  im- 
mense enjoyments,  how  infinitely  desirable  is  it  that  we  should 
have  such  a  friend  as  Christ.  In  his  mind  are  treasured  up  al 
the  means  of  happiness,  which  we  need,  the  immense  power, 
knowledge,  and  goodness,  the  unchangeable  truth,  faitfafofaieHi 
and  mercy  which,  and  which  only,  can  provide  and  secnxe  ibr 
US  immortal  blessings,  or  preserve  us  from  evils  which  knov 
no  end.  In  all  places  he  is  present,  over  all  things  he  mlei 
with  an  irresistible  dominion.  No  being,  no  event,  can  be 
hidden  from  his  eye.  No  enemy,  however  insidious,  or  how- 
ever powerful,  can  escape  from  his  hand.  His  disposition  is 
written  in  letters  of  blood  on  the  cross.  He  who  died  that 
sinners  might  live,  he  who  prayed  for  hb  murderers,  wbile 
imbruing  their  hands  in  his  blood,  can  need,  can  add  no  prDO& 
of  his  compassion  for  men.  This  glorious  Redeemer  is  also 
*  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  Such  a  friend  to 
man  as  he  was  when  he  hung  on  the  cross,  he  will  be  through- 
out eternity ;  and  to  every  one,  who  sincerely  desires  an  inte- 
rest in  his  good-will,  he  will  manifest  his  friendship  in  an  end- 
less succession  of  blessings. 

While  we  wander  through  the  wilderness  of  life,  amid  so 
many  wants,  how  desirable  must  it  be  to  find  a  friend  able 
and  willing  to  furnish  the  needed  supplies !  Amid  so  many 
enemies  and  dangers,  how  desirable  must  it  be  to  find  a  friend, 
able  and  willing  to  furnish  the  necessary  protection !  Amid 
so  many  temptations  to  watch  over  us  I  Amid  so  many  sor- 
rows, to  relieve  us  ;  in  solitude,  to  be  our  companion  ;  in  diffi- 
culties, our  helper ;  in  despondence,  our  support ;  in  disease, 
our  physiciati ;  in  death,  our  hope,  resurrection,  and  life  !  In 
a  word,  how  desirable  must  it  be  to  find  a  friend  who,  through- 
out all  the  strange,  discouraging  state  of  the  present  life,  will 
give  us  peace,  consolation,  and  joy,  and  cause  all  things,  even 
the  most 'untoward  and  perplexing,  to  '  work  together  for  our 
good!' 

On  a  dying  bed  especially,  when  our  flesh  and  our  hearts 
must  fail  of  course,  our  earthlv  friends  \ield  us  little  consola- 
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tion,  and  no  hope,  and  the  world  itself  retires  from  our  view, 
how  delightful  will  such  a  friend  be !  Then  the  soul,  uncer- 
tain, alone,  hovering  over  the  form  which  it  has  so  long  inha- 
bited, and  stretching  its  wings  for  its  flight  into  the  unknown 
vast,  wiD  sigh  and  pant  for  an  arm  on  which  it  may  lean,  and 
a  bosom  on  which  it  may  safely  recline.  But  there  Christ  is 
present,  with  all  his  tenderness  and  all  his  power.  With  one 
hand  he  holds  the  anchor  of  hope,  and  with  the  other  he 
points  the  way  to  heaven. 

In  the  final  resurrection,  when  the  universe  shall  rend 
asunder,  and  the  elements  of  this  great  world  shall  rush  to- 
grether  with  immense  confusion  and  ruin,  how  supporting,  how 
ravishing  will  it  be,  when  we  awake  from  our  final  sleep,  and 
ascend  from  the  dust  in  which  our  bodies  have  been  so  long 
buried,  to  find  this  glorious  Redeemer  *  re-fashioning  our  vilo 
bodies  like  unto  his  glorious  body/  and  re^uniting  them  to  our 
minds,  purified  and  immortal !  With  what  emotions  shall  we 
arise,  and  stand,  and  behold  the  Judge  descend  '  in  the  glory 
of  his  Father,  with  all  his  holy  angels !'  With  what  emotions 
shall  we  see  the  same  unchangeable  and  everlasting  friend 
placing  us  on  his  right  hand  in  glory  and  honour,  which  kings 
will  covet  in  vain,  and  before  which  all  earthly  grandeur  shall 
be  forgotten !  With  what  melody  will  tho  voice  of  the  Re- 
deemer burst  on  our  ears,  when  he  proclaims,  '  Come  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world !'  How  will  the  soul  distend 
with  transport,  when,  accompanied  by  '  the  church  of  the  first- 
bom,'  and  surrounded  by  '  thrones,  principalities,  and  powers,' 
it  tfhall  begin  its  flight  towards  the  highest  heavens,  to  meet 
*  his  Father  and  our  Father,  his  God  and  our  God!'  What 
an  internal  heaven  will  dawn  in  the  mind,  when  we  shall  be 
presented  before  the  throne  of  Jehovah;  and,  settled  amid 
our  own  brethren  in  our  immortal  inheritance  and  our  final 
home,  behold  all  our  sins  washed  away,  our  trials  ended,  our 
dangers  escaped,  our  sorrows  left  behind  us,  and  our  reward 
begun,  in  that  world  where  all  things  are  ever  new,  delightful, 
and  divine! 

At  these  solemn  and  amazing  seasons,  how  differently  will 
those  unhappy  beings  feel,  who  on  a  death  bed  find  no  such 
friend ;  who  rise  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation ;  who  aro 
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left  l>ehind,  when  the  righteous  ascend  to  meet  their  Redeea- 
er ;  who  are  placed  on  the  left  hand  at  the  final  trial ;  and  to 
whom  in  the  most  awful  language  which  was  ever  heard  io  tk 
universe,  he  will  say, '  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlastiog  ^, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.* 
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MIRACLES    OF    CHRIST. 


JBSUS  OF  NAZARETH,  A  HAN  APPROVED  OF  GOD  AMONG  YOU,  BY 
MIRACLES,  AND  WONDERS,  AND  SIGNS,  WHICH  GOD  DID  BY  HIH 
IN   THE   MIDST   OF   YOU,   AS   YE    YOURSELVES    ALSO   KNOW. 

ACTS   II.  22. 

In  a  series  of  Discourses,  I  have  considered  at  length  the 
character  of  Christ  as  a  Prophet^  Priest,  and  King.  I  shall 
jiow  proceed  to  investigate  his  character  as  a  worker  of 
Miracles. 

In  the  text,  Christ  is  styled,  '  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man 
approved  of  God  among'  the  Jews.  This  approbation  is  de- 
clared to  have  been  testified  '  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and 
signs,  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  *  of  that  people : 
and  of  all  this  it  is  asserted  the  Jews  themselves  had  been 
witnesses.  These  subjects  I  propose  to  consider  in  the  fol- 
lowing Discourse,  so  far  as  I  shall  judge  necessary  to  my  ge- 
neral design.  I  shall  however,  neglect  the  order  of  the  text : 
and  adopt  one  more  suited  to  the  present  purpose.     I  shall 

I.  Define  a  miracle : 

II.  Show  that  Christ  wrought  miracles : 

III.  Point  out  their  importance. 

I.  I  shall  define  a  miracle, 

A  miracle  is  a  suspension  or  counteraction  of  what  vsre 
called  the  laws  of  nature.  By  the  laws  of  nature  T  intend 
those  regular  courses  of  divine  agency  which  we  dkccrn  in 
the  world  around  us.     God,  to  enable  us  to  understand  his 
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works,  and  his  character  as  displayed  in  them,  and  to  onabkoi 
also  to  direct  with  success  our  own  conduct  in  the  vaiioai 
duties  of  life,  and  probably  for  other  purposes,  has  been  pleaied 
to  conform  his  own  agency  to  certain  rules  formed  by  \m 
wisdom ;  called  by  philosophers,  laws  of  nature,  and  in  tke 
Scriptures,  *  ordinances  of  heaven.'  To  these  laws  all  things 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  by  experience  are  usually  con- 
formed. A  miracle  is  either  a  suspension  or  counieradum  of 
these  laws ;  or,  more  definitely,  of  the  progress  of  things  ac- 
cording to  these  laws.  I  have  chosen  both  these  words,  be- 
cause I  would  include  all  possible  nuracles,  and  because  some 
events  of  this  kind  may  more  obviously  seem  to  be  suspen- 
sions, and  others  counteractions,  of  these  laws. 

II.  /  shall  show  that  Christ  wrought  miracles. 

In  this  case  I  shall,  for  the  present,  assume  the  story  as 
true  which  is  told  us  by  the  evangelists  concerning  the  worb 
of  Christ,  and  refer  my  observations  on  this  subject  to  another 
part  of  the  discussion.  Taking  it  then  for  granted  that  Christ 
really  did  the  things  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Gospel,  I  assert, 
that  a  considerable  number  of  these  things  were  real  miracles. 
I  say  a  considerable  number,  because  it  would  be  idle  to  ex- 
tend the  debate  on  the  present  occasion  to  any  thing  supposed 
to  be  of  a  dubious  nature,  and  because,  after  every  deduction 
which  can  be  asked,  a  sufficient  number  will  remain  to  satisfy 
every  wish  of  a  Christian,  and  to  overthrow  every  cavil  of  an 
infidel.  Among  other  examples  of  this  nature,  I  select  the 
following : — 

The  case  of  the  man,  who  was  horn  blind ;  who  observed 
justly  concerning  it,  '  Since  the  world  began  it  was  not  beard 
that  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  bom  blind.' 
No  arguments  are  necessary  to  prove  this  to  have  been  a  mi- 
racle in  the  perfect  sense  ;  for  every  individual  knows,  that  it 
is  a  total  counteraction  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  clay,  made 
of  spittle  and  earth,  and  smeared  upon  the  eyes,  should  restore 
sight  to  a  person  born  blind.  I  select  this  case  the  rather, 
because  it  was  formally  examined  by  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim, 
and  evinced  to  have  been  real  beyond  every  doubt. 

The  case  of  Christ's  walking  upon  the  water  in  the  lake  of 
Gennaseret,  is  another  equally  unexceptionable. 

The  cures  which  he  wrought  on  lepers  by  his  mere  word 
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and  pleasure — cures  which  no  other  person  has  been  able  to 
perform  by  any  means  whatever,  are  instances  of  the  same 
nature.  Of  the  same  nature  also,  are  those  cases  in  which  he 
raised  the  dead  to  life :  viz,  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  son  of 
the  widow  of  Nain,  and  Lazarus.  That  these  persons  were 
'  all  really  dead,  there  is  not  the  least  room  to  doubt ;  that  they 
'    were  all  raised  to  life  is  certain. 

I  shall  only  add  two  instances  more — one  in  which  he  fed 
four,  and  the  other  in  which  he  fed  Jive  thousand  men,  be- 
sides women  and  children,  with  a  few  loaves  of  barley^bread 
and  a  few  little  fishes.  In  this  miracle  creating  power  was 
immediately  exerted,  with  a  degree  of  evidence  which  no- 
thing could  resist,  or  rationally  question. 

That  all  these  were  miracles,  according  to  the  definition 
given  above,  must  I  think  be  acknowledged  without  hesi- 
tation. Arguments  to  prove  this  point,  therefore,  would  be 
superfluous. 

That  these  facts  really  took  place,  and  that  the  narration 
which  conveys  the  knowledge  of  them  to  us  is  true,  has  been 
so  often,  so  clearly,  and  so  unanswerably  proved,  that  to  at- 
tempt to  argue  this  point  here  would  seem  a  supererogatory 
labour.  All  of  you  have,  or  easily  can  have,  access  to  a  nu- 
merous train  of  books  containing  this  proof,  elucidated  with 
high  advantage.  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  this  subject  in  a 
manner  extremely  summary,  and  calculated  to  exhibit  little 
more  than  a  mere  synopsis  of  evidence  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject    For  this  end  I  observe, 

1.  The  facts  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  obvious,  in  the 
plainest  manner,  to  the  senses  and  understating  of  all  men 
possessed  of  com$non  sense, 

2.  The  narrators  were  eye  and  ear-witnesses  of  them. 

3.  They  were  performed  in  the  most  public  manner ;  in 
the  presence  of  multitudes,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
opposers  of  Christ. 

4.  They  were  generally  believed ;  so  generally,  as  to  induce, 
customarily,  the  friends  of  the  sick  and  distressed  wherever 
Christ  came  to  apply  to  him,  with  absolute  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  relieve  them :  a  fact  which  proves  the  universal  con- 
viction of  the  Jewish  people  at  that  time,  that  Christ  certainly 
and  continuaUy  wrought  miracles.     But  this  conviction  could 
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uot  have  existed  to  any  considerable  extent,  unless  he  had  ac- 
tually wrought  miracles. 

5.  The  apostles  had  no  possibk  interest  to  deceive  thar 
fellowmen.  They  neither  gained,  could  gain,  nor  attenpted 
to  gain,  any  advantage  in  the  present  world  by  publishing  thb 
story.  On  the  contrary,  they  suffered  through  life  the  low  of 
all  things  while  declaring  it,  and  the  religion  of  which  it  was 
the  foundation,  to  mankind.  In  the  future  worid,  as  Jews, 
believing  the  Old  Testament  to  be  the  word  of  God,  the; 
could  expect  nothing  but  perdition,  as  the  reward  of  thehr  use- 
less imposture. 

6.  They  were  men  whose  integrity  has  not  only  heen  wh 
impeached,  but  is  singular.  This  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  tint 
innumerable  multitudes  of  their  countrymen,  and  of  maoj 
other  nations,  embraced  the  religion  which  they  taught ;  coni- 
mitted  to  their  guidance  their  souls,  and  their  eveilastiBg  in- 
terests ;  hazarded  and  yielded  all  that  they  held  dear  in  thb 
world  for  the  sake  of  this  religion ;  and  still  esteemed  these 
very  men,  through  whose  instrumentality  they  had  been  brouglit 
into  these  distresses,  the  very  best  of  mankind.  It  is  also 
proved  by  the  farther  fact,  that  in  the  ages  immediately  suc- 
ceeding, as  well  as  in  those  which  have  followed,  their  charac- 
ter has  in  this  respect  stood  higher  than  that  of  any  other  men 
whatever. 

7.  Their  narratives  wear  more  marks  of  veracity  than  any 
other  which  the  world  can  furnish. 

8.  The  existence  of  these  miracles  is  acknowledged  by  Jevs 
and  heathen,  as  well  as  Christians,  and  was  wholly  uncon- 
tradicted by  either  for  fifteen  hundred  years. 

9.  These  narratives  were  the  genuine  productions  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  That  they  were  written  by  these 
persons  is  unanswerably  proved  by  the  testimony  of  their  con- 
temporaries, and  very  early  followers.  That  they  have  come 
down  to  us  uncorrupted  and  uumutilated  is  certain,  from  the 
age  and  coincidence  of  numerous  Manuscripts,  from  the  ver- 
sions early  made  of  them  into  various  languages,  from  the 
almost  innumerable  quotations  from  them  found  in  other  books 
still  extant,  from  the  joint  consent  of  orthodox  Christians  and 
heretics,  from  the  impossibility  of  corrupting  them  with  suc- 
cess, because  of  the  frequency  and  constancy  with  which  they 
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ircre  read  in  public  and  in  private,  because  of  the  numerous 
lopies  very  early  diffused  throughout  all  Christian  countries, 
because  of  the  profound  religions  veneration  with  which  they 
irere  regarded,  and  because  of  the  eagle-eyed  watchfulness 
with  which  contending  sects  guarded  every  passage  which 
omished  any  inducement  to  corruption  or  mutilatiou. 

No  other  history  can  boast  of  these,  or  one  half  of  these 
powerful  proofs  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity.  If,  then, 
we  do  not  admit  these  narratives  to  be  true,  we  must  bid  a 
inal  farewell  to  the  admission  of  all  historical  testimony. 

Mr.  Hume  has  written  an  Essay  to  disprove  the  existence 
)f  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospel.  In  the  introduction 
x>  this  Essay  he  says,  "  he  flatters  himself  he  has  discovered 
ui  argument  which  will  prove  an  everiasting  chock  to  all  kinds 
of  superstitbus  delusion."  When  this  Essay  first  appeared,  it 
was  received  with  universal  triumiph  by  Infidels,  and  with  no 
small  degree  of  alarm  by  timorous  Christians.  Since  that 
time,  however,  it  has  been  repeatedly  answered ;  it  was  most 
triumphantly  refuted  by  Dr.  Campbell,  and  completely  exposed 
as  a  mere  mass  of  sophistry,  ingenious  indeed,  but  shamefully 
disingenuous,  and  utteriy  destitute,  of  solid  argument,  and  real 
evidence. 

After  such  ample  refutation,  it  would  be  a  useless  employ- 
ment for  me  to  enter  upon  a  formal  examination  of  the  scheme 
contained  in  this  Essay.  I  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  it  with  a 
few  observations. 

The  great  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hume  is  this :  **  That  accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  man,  all  things  uniformly  exist  agree- 
ably to  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  every  instance  of  our  experi- 
ence is  not  only  an  evidence  diat  the  thing  experienced  exists 
in  the  manner  which  we  perceive,  but  that  all  the  following 
events  of  the  same  kind  will  also  exist  in  the  same  manner." 
This  evidence  he  considers,  also,  as  increased  by  every  suc- 
ceeding instance  of  the  same  experience.    According  to  his 
scheme,  therefore,  the  evidence  that  any  thing  which  we  per- 
ceive by  our  senses  now  exists,  is  made  up  of  the  present 
testimony  of  our  senses,  united  with  all  former  testimonies  of 
the  same  nature  to  facts  of  the  same  kind.    The  existence  of 
any  fact,  therefore,  instead  of  being  completely  proved,  is  only 
partially  proved  by  the  present  testimony  of  our  senses  to  its 
existence.     According  to  this  scheme,  therefore,  we  who  uro 
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present  in  this  bouse  know  that  ourselves  and  others  are  pre- 
sent, partly  by  seeing  each  other  present  at  tfais  time,  ni 
partly  by  remembering  that  we  have  been  present  heretofore. 
Of  course,  the  first  time  we  were  thus  present  we  had  not  tbe 
same  assurance  of  this  fact,  as  the  second  time.  This  as- 
surance became  still  greater  the  third  time ;  greater  still  fk 
fourth ;  and  thus  has  gone  on  accumulating  strength  in  eweij 
succeeding  instance.  Every  person,  therefore,  who  has  beeo 
here  one  hundred  times,  has  an  hundred  times  the  evidenee 
that  he  is  now  here,  which  he  had  when  he  was  here  the  frit 
time  that  he  was  then  present ;  and  I,  who  during  twenty-fov 
years  have  been  present  many  thousand  times,  know  that  I 
am  now  here  with  a  thousand  degrees  of  evidence  more  thas 
is  possessed  concerning  the  like  fact  by  any  other  person  who 
is  present.  A  scheme  of  reasoning  which  condocts  to  such  a 
manifest  and  gross  absurdity  must,  one  would  think,  iiafo 
been  seen  to  be  false  by  a  man  much  less  sagacions  tiiio 
Mr.  Hume. 

Every  man  of  common  sense  knows,  and  cannot  avoid 
knowing  even  at  a  glance,  that  all  the  evidence  which  we 
possess,  or  can  possess,  of  the  existence  of  any  fact,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  present  testimony  of  our  senses  to  that  fact. 
Of  course,  every  such  man  knows  equally  well,  that  no  testi- 
mony of  the  senses  to  any  preceding  fact  can  afiect  a  present 
fact  in  any  manner  whatever.  The  person  who  is  now  pre- 
sent in  this  bouse  for  the  first  time,  has  all  the  evidence  that 
he  is  here,  which  is  possessed  by  him  who  has  been  here  a 
thousand  times  before.  The  evidence  of  the  senses  to  any 
single  fact  is  all  the  evidence  of  which  that  fact  is  ever  capa- 
ble. Nor  can  it  be  increased,  even  in  the  minutest  degree, 
by  the  same  evidence  repeated  conceming  similar  facts  ex- 
isting afterwards,  in  any  supposable  number  of  instances.  He 
who  has  crossed  a  ferry  safely,  never  thought  of  crossing  it  a 
second  time  in  order  to  know  whether  he  was  safe  or  not. 

The  influence  which  experience  is  intended  by  Mr.  Hume 
to  have  on  our  belief  of  the  existence  of  future  events,  is  of 
the  same  nature.  Past  experience  is,  by  his  scheme,  the 
great  criterion  for  determining  on  all  that  which  is  to  come. 
An  event  which  has  already  been  witnessed  a  thousand  times 
is,  in  his  view,  to  be  expected  again  with  a  confidence  exactly 
proportioned  to  this  number.     If  an  event,  on  the  contrary, 
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has  not  taken  place,  it  b  not  to  be  at  all  expected ;  but  re- 
garded as  incredible.  Thus,  if  a  ferrj-boat  has  crossed  the 
ferry  a  thoosand  times  without  sinking,  the  probability  is,  as 
one  thousand  to  nothing,  that  it  will  never  sink  hereafter. 

The  analogy  here  referred  to  is  founded  on  the  general 
maxim,  that  **  the  same  causes  produce  in  the  same  circuni- 
stances  the  same  effects."  The  instances  in  which  causes  and 
circumstances  apparently  the  same,  are  really  such,  are  so 
few,  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  it  can  answer  Mr. 
Home's  purpose  in  a  very  small  number  of  cases  only.  Al- 
most always  the  causes  themselves,  or  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  operate,  are  in  this  mutable  world  so  continually 
changed,  that  analogies  founded  on  this  maxim  are  rarely 
exact,  and  are,  therefore,  rarely  safe  rules  for  forming  con- 
clusions. AH  men  are  so  sensible  of  this  truth,  that  they  easily 
and  uniformly  admit  testimony  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  such  conclusions.  The  smallest  credible  testimony 
will  induce  any  man  to  believe  that  a  ferry-boat  has  sunk, 
although  it  may  before  have  crossed  safely  and  regularly  for 
many  years.  Much  more  do  we  always  admit  beforehand, 
that  almost  all  events  may  come  to  pass,  contrary  in  their 
nature  and  appearance  to  those  which  have  already  happened. 

Mr.  Hume  exhibits  to  me  a  full  conviction  in  his  own  mind 
that  his  scheme  was  unsound,  by  the  recourse  which  he  was 
obliged  to  have  to  the  disingenuous  arts  of  controversy.  Thus 
he  at  first  uses  the  word  experience,  which  is  all-important  to 
this  controversy,  to  denote,  what  alone  it  truly  denotes,  the  ac- 
tual evidence  of 'a  man^s  own  senses.  In  the  progress  of  his 
Essay,  he  soon  diverts  it  into  a  sense  entirely  different ;  and 
means  by  it  the  experience  of  all  who  have  preceded  us.  But 
of  their  experience  we  know '  nothing,  except  by  testimony ; 
the  very  thing  to  which  Mr.  Hume  professedly  opposes  what 
he  calls  experience.  On  this  testimony,  styled  by  him  experi- 
ence, he  founds  an  argument  upon  which  he  places  great  re- 
liance, to  overthrow  the  evidence  of'  the  same  testimony. 
Thus  he  declares  miracles  to  be  contrary  to  all  experience, 
meaning  by  it  the  experience  of  all  mankind,  when  he  knew 
that  a  part  of  mankind  had  testified  that  they  in  their  own  ex- 
perience had  been  witnesses  of  miracles ;  for  this  testimony 
was  the  very  thing  against  which  he  wrote  his  Essay. 

Miracles  he  defines  to  be  "  violations  and  transgressions  of 
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the  laws  of  nature/'  These  words  being  regulariy  used  to 
denote  oppositions  of  moral  beings  to  moral  laws,  and  mvolr- 
ing  naturdly  the  idea  of  turpitude,  or  wrong,  were*  I  presume, 
used  to  attach  to  miracles  an  idea  of  some  variation  from  that 
perfect  moral  conduct  which  we  attribute  to  Grod. 

*'  Miracles,"  he  also  says,  **  arc  contrary  to  our  experience." 
In  this  declaration  he  is  unhappy.  They  may  be  truly  said  to 
be  aside  from  our  experience ;  but  are  in  no  sense  contrary 
to  it.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  we  have  not  witnessed 
miracles.  No  man  can  say,  that  he  has  experienced  any 
thinfi:  contrary  to  them. 

Having  made  these  observations,  I  proceed  to  cixamhie 
Mr.  Hume's  capital  doctrine,  that  testimony  cannot  euina 
the  reality  of  a  miracle.  His  argimient  is  this :  The  evi- 
dence that  any  thing  exists  in  any  given  case,  Ls  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  instances  in  which  it  is  known  to 
have  happened  before.  If  then  an  event  have  happened  a 
thousand  times,  and  the  contrary  event  should  afterwards  hap- 
pen once ;  then  there  are  one.  thousand  degrees  of  evidence 
against  the  existence  of  this  contrary  event,  and  but  one  in 
its  favour.  \Ve  are,  therefore,  compelled,  by  a  balance  of 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  degrees  of  evidence  against  no- 
thing to  believe  that  this  event  has  not  taken  place.  We  are 
here,  as  Mr.  Hume  teaches,  to  weigh  experience  against  ex- 
perience, and  to  be  governed  in  our  decision  by  the  prepon- 
derating weight.  lu  this  manner  he  determines  that  our  ex- 
perience has  in  the  number  of  instances  furnished  such  a  vast 
preponderation  of  evidence  against  the  existence  of  a  miracle, 
that  if  we  were  to  witness  it,  we  could  not  rationally  believe  it 
to  have  existed,  until  it  had  taken  place  as  many  times,  and 
some  more,  than  what  he  calls  the  contrary  event.  For  ex- 
ample :  if  we  have  known  a  thousand  deceased  persons  to  have 
been  buried,  and  none  of  them  to  have  been  raised  from  the 
grave  ;  we  cannot  rationally  believe  a  man  to  have  been  raised 
from  the  grave,  although  we  saw  him  rise,  conversed  with  him, 
and  lived  with  him  ever  so  many  years  afterwards.  Before 
we  begin  to  believe  that  a  person  was  raised  from  the  dead, 
we  must  have  seen,  at  least,  one  more  person  thus  raised  than 
the  whole  number  who  have  been  buried,  and  have  not  risen. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  we  shall  become  possessed  of  one  de- 
gree of  evidence,  that  a  person  has  been  raised  from  the  dead : 
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the  whole  inflaenoe  of  aU  the  precediDg  resurrectioiis  being  to 
diminishy  saccessively,  Ihe  preTiooBly  eodstiog  eyidence  against 
the  facty  that  a  person  has  been  raised  from  the  dead.  Our 
own  experience  of  die  existence  of  a  miracle  is  thus  not  to 
be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  its  existence.  Bat  as  testimony  is 
fooaded  on  experience,  and  is  evidence  of  a  less  certain  na- 
ture, it  is  clear,  that  what  experience  cannot  prove  can  never 
be  evinced  by  testimony. 

This  reasoning  has  a  grave  and  specious  appearance,  but  is 
plainly  destitute  of  all  solidity.  Every  man  knows  by  his  own 
experience,  that  the  repetition  of  an  event  contributes  nothing 
to  the  proof  or  certainty  of  its  existence.  The  proof  of  tho 
existence  of  any  event  lies  wholly  in  the  testimony  of  our 
senses.  When  the  event  is,  as  we  customarily  say,  repeated, 
that  is,  when  another  similiar  event  takes  place,  our  senses  in 
the  same  manner  prove  to  us  the  existence  of  this  event.  But 
the  evidence  which  they  give  us  of  the  second  has  no  retro- 
spective influence  on  the  fost,  as  the  evidence  given  of  the  first 
has  no  influence  on  the  second.  In  each  instance  the  evidence 
is  complete ;  nor  can  it  be  affected  by  any  thing  which  may 
precede  it,  or  succeed  it.  What  is  once  seen  and  known,  is 
as  perfectly  seen  and  known  as  it  can  be,  and  in  the  only 
manner  in  which  it  can  be  ever  seen  and  known.  If  we  were 
to  see  a  man  raised  from  the  grave,  we  should  know  that  he 
was  thus  raised,  as  perfectly  as  it  could  be  known  by  us ;  nor 
would  it  make  the  least  difference  in  the  evidence  or  cer- 
tainly of  this  fact,  whether  thousands,  or  none,  were  raised 
afterwards. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  these  observations  has  been  the 
conduct  of  mankind  in  every  age  and  country.  No  tribunal  of 
justice  ever  asked  the  question,  whether  a  crime  had  been 
twice  committed,  in  order  to  determine  with  the  more  certainty 
and  better  evidence,  that  it  had  been  committed  once.  No 
evidence  of  this  nature  before  any  such  tribunal  was  ever  ad- 
duced, or  considered  as  proper  to  be  adduced,  to  evince  the 
existence  of  any  fact,  or  to  disprove  its  existence.  No  indivi- 
dual ever  thought  of  recurring  to  the  testimony  of  his  senses 
on  a  former  occasion,  to  strengthen  their  evidence  on  a  pre- 
sent occasion. 

The  man  bom  blind  (to  apply  this  scheme  directly  to  mira- 
cles) could  not  possibly  feel  the  necesrity  or  advantugr  of  iu- 
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quiring  whether  he  had  been  restored  to  sight  before,  in  <»* 
der  to  determine  that  he  had  received  it  from  the  hands  of 
Christ ;  or  of  asking  the  question,  whether  he  saw  at  any  time 
before,  to  prove  that  he  saw  now.  The  leper  who  acquired 
his  health  by  the  command  of  Christ,  was  as  perfectly  conscious 
of  his  restoration,  as  if  he  had  been  restored  on  twenty  former 
occasions.  All  around  him  also,  when  they  saw  the  scales  bH 
off  with  which  he  had  been  incrusted,  and  the  bloom  of  healA 
return;  when  they  beheld  his  activity  renewed,  and  all  the 
proofs  of  soundness  exhibited  to  their  eyes,  perceived  the  core 
as  perfectly,  as  if  they  had  been  witnesses  of  one  hundred  pre- 
ceding cures  of  the  same  nature. 

What  is  true  of  these  is  equally  true  of  all  similar  cases. 
Experience,  therefore,  is  capable  of  completely  proving  the 
existence  of  a  miracle. 

What  we  experience  we  can  declare,  and  declare  exactly 
as  it  has  happened.  Were  this  always  done,  testimony  would 
havo  exactly  the  same  strength  of  evidence  which  experience 
is  admitted  to  possess.  It  is  not,  however,  always  done.  Er- 
rors, both  intentional  and  unintentional,  and  those  very  numer- 
ous, accompany  the  declarations  of  men.  Still  the  weight  of 
testimony  is  very  great ;  so  great,  that  the  conduct  of  almost 
all  the  important  concerns  of  mankind  is  regulated  entirely,  as 
well  as  rationally,  by  the  evidence  which  it  contains.  Should 
twelve  men,  known  and  proved  to  possess  the  uniform  charac- 
ter of  unimpeachable  veracity,  declare  to  one  of  us,  indepen- 
dently (no  one  of  them  being  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  any 
other  had  made  the  same  declaration,)  that  they  had  seen  in 
the  midst  of  a  public  assembly  a  leper  cleansed,  and  the  white, 
loathsome  crust  of  the  leprosy  fall  off,  and  the  bloom  and  vigour 
of  health  return  at  the  command  of  a  person  publicly  believed 
to  have  wrought  hundreds  of  such  miracles,  and  to  be  distin- 
guished from  all  men  by  unexampled  wisdom  and  holiness, 
every  one  of  us  would  believe  the  testimony  to  be  true.  Es- 
pecially should  we  receive  their  testimony,  if  we  saw  these 
very  men  endued  with  new  and  wonderful  wisdom  and  holi- 
ness, professedly  derived  from  the  same  person ;  forsaking  a 
religion  for  which  they  had  felt  a  bigoted  attachment,  embrac- 
ing and  teaching  a  religion  wholly  new ;  and  in  confirmation 
of  this  new  religion  professedly  taught  by  God  himself,  work- 
ing many  miracles,  forsaking  all  earthly  enjoyments,  voluntarily 
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undergoing  all  earthly  distresses,  and  finally  yielding  their  lives 
to  a  violent  death.  A  miracle,  therefore,  can  be  proved  by 
testimony. 

I  have  ahready  pursued  this  subject  farther  than  I  intended 
in  this  Discourse.  Some  other  considerations  relative  to  it  I 
shall  probably  mention  hereafter.  At  the  present  time  I  will 
only  remark  farther,  that  Mr.  Hume  confidently  but  erro- 
neously supposes  a  presumption  to  lie  strongly  against  the  ex- 
istence of  miracles.  The  presumption  is  wholly  in  favour  of 
their  existence.  Wo  know  that  innumerable  miracles  have 
taken  place.  The  creation  of  the  world  is  one  immense  com- 
plication of  miraculous  works,  and  the  first  beings  of  every 
sort  were  miraculous  existences.  As  miracles  were  wrought 
here,  so  the  analogy  of  the  divine  works,  as  well  as  the  uni- 
formity of  the  divine  character,  irresistibly  compels  us  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  wrought,  wherever  a  sufficient  occasion 
is  presented.  The  illumination  and  reformation  of  mankind 
is  a  cause  of  this  nature,  existing  in  the  highest  degree. 
That  God  should  work  miracles  to  prove  the  truth  and  spread 
the  influence  of  Christianity  is^  therefore,  with  the  highest 
reason  to  be  expected,  especially  as  miracles  are  the  most  pro- 
per as  well  as  most  forcible  of  all  proofs  that  a  religion  is 
derived  from  him. 

III.  J  shaXl  now  attempt  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
miracks. 

1.  The  importance  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  is  manifest  in 
the  immediate  benefit  pf  those  for  whom  they  were  wrought. 

All  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  glorious  acts  of  beneficence. 
In  his  own  words,  '  The  blind  received  their  sight,  and  the 
lame  walked ;  the  lepers  were  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  heard ; 
the  dead  were  raised  up,  and  the  poor  had  the  Gospel  preached 
to  them.*  That  acts  of  this  general  nature  were  of  high  im- 
portance to  those  for  whom  they  were  done ;  and  that,  mul- 
tiplied as  we  are  told  they  were,  particularly  by  St.  John,  they 
constituted  a  mass  of  beneficence  incalculably,  interesting  to 
the  age  and  country  in  which  they  existed,  will  not  admit  of  a 
doubt. 

2.  The  miracles  of  Christ  were  of  great  importance  to  his 
character. 

They  were  important,  first,  as  proofs  of  power.     Christ,  for 
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the  wisest  and  best  reasons,  appeared  as  the  son  of  a  caqiei- 
ter,  and  lived  alway  in  a  state  of  general  humiHatioii.  But  it 
was  necessary  also  that  his  character,  even  in  this  world,  aboiiU 
be  distinguished  by  personal  greatness.  The  dintiiictioii  no- 
thing could  so  effectnally  produce,  as  the  power  of  oontroffiDg 
in  this  manner  the  laws  of  nature,  and  suspending  or  counteF 
acting  in  this  manner  the  agency  by  which  the  affairs  of  tbb 
world  are  carried  on.  As  Christ  wrought  miracles  in  his  oyb 
name,  he  was  thus  proved  to  possess  this  power  in  himsd^ 
as  an  inherent  energy.  But  how  superior  is  this  power  to  all 
that  can  be  boasted  by  the  greatest  men  who  have  ever  Hted! 
What  conqueror  would  not  cheerinlly  barter  all  the  power  a 
which  he  glories,  for  the  control  of  wounds  and  diseases,  of 
winds  and  waves,  of  life  and  death  ?  This  power  exhibited 
Christ  in  the  midst  of  all  his  humiliation  as  greater  than  any 
and  than  all  the  children  of  Adam,  and  surrounded  Us  dn- 
racter  with  a  splendour  becoming  his  mission.  How  impor- 
tant, how  necessary,  this  greatness  was  to  Christ,  ^as  the  Me- 
diator between  God  and  man,  I  need  not  illustrate* 

3.  The  miracles  of  Christ  were  necessary  as  proofs  o^  kii 
benevolence. 

Benevolence  is  proved  by  action.  But  no  actions  were  ever 
equally  proofs  of  benevolence  with  the  miraculous  actions  of 
Christ,  except  his  condescension,  atonement,  and  intercessioo. 
It  would  not  have  been  possible  for  Christ  in  any  other  manner 
to  exhibit  the  same  character  with  the  same  strength.  No  ac- 
tions could  have  been  equally  beneficent.  The  good  done  was 
the  most  necessary  and  the  most  useful  to  those  for  whom  it 
was  done.  Those  for  whom  it  was  done  were  persons  to  whom 
it  is  usually  least  done,  who  most  need  it,  to  whom  it  is  of  the 
highest  consequence,  and  who,  therefore,  as  objects  of  Christ's 
beneficence,  illustrate  more  clearly  than  any  others  could  do 
this  excellence  of  his  character.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  be- 
neficence accomplished  by  a  person  possessed  of  stupendous 
power  and  greatness,  manifested  in  the  very  commnnication  of 
the  good.  Those  who  possess  great  power  very  rarely  mani- 
fest, and  therefore  are  justly  believed  very  rarely  to  possess, 
an  eminent  degree  of  good  will.  Intoxicated  with  their  great 
ness,  they  are  generally  employed  in  displaying  it  to  mankind, 
and  in  thus  engrossing  admiration  and  applause.  From  sucb 
persons  Christ  is  gloriously  distinguished,  by  employing  his 
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owD  imexainpled  power  solely  m  commmiicating  kindness  to 
those  around  him. 

lo  both  these  great  particulars  the  miracles  of  Christ  invest 
him  with  greatness  and  glory,  to  which  there  has  been  nothing 
parallel  in  the  present  world. 

4.  The  miracles  of  Christ  are  of  vast  importance,  as 
proofs  cf  the  diviniijf  of  his  mission. 

A  miracle  is  an  act  of  infinite  power  only,  and  is,  therefore, 
a  proof  of  the  immediate  agency  of  God.  None  but  he  can 
withhold,  suspend,  or  counteract  his  agency  exerted  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature. 

A  miracle  becomes  a  proof  of  the  character  or  doctrine  of 
him  by  whom  it  was  wrought,  by  being  professedly  wrought 
for  the  confirmation  of  either.  A  miracle  is  the  testimony  of 
God.  From  the  perfect  veracity  of  God  it  irresistibly  results, 
tiiat  he  can  never  give,  nor  rationally  be  supposed  to  give,  his 
testimony  to  any  thing  but  truth.  When,  therefore,  a  miracle 
is  wrought  in  confirmation  of  any  thing,  or  as  evidence  of  any 
thing,  we  know  that  that  thing  is  true,  because  God  has  given 
to  it  his  testimony.  The  miracles  of  Christ  were  wrought  to 
prove  that  the  mission  and  doctrine  of  Christ  were  from  God. 
They  were,  therefore,  certainly  firom  God. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  miracles  are  asserted  by 
the  Scriptures  themselves  to  have  been  wrought  in  confirma- 
tion o{  falsehood;  as,  for  example,  by  the  ms^^ians- — the 
witch  of  Endor — €md  hy  Satan  in  the  time  of  Christ's  temp- 
taiion. 

If  the  magicians  of  Egypt  wrought  miracles,  God  wrought 
them,  with  a  view  to  make  the  final  triumph  of  his  own  cause 
in  the  bauds  of  Moses  more  the  object  of  public  attention, 
and  more  striking  to  the  view  of  mankind.  This  was  done 
when  the  magicians  themselves  were  put  to  silence,  and  forced 
to  confess,  that  the  works  of  Moses  were  accomplished  by  '  the 
finger  of  God.'  But  the  truth  is,  the  magicians  wrought  no 
miracles.  All  that  they  did  was  to  busy  themselves  with  *  their 
enchantments,'  by  which  every  man  now  knows  that,  although 
the  weak  and  credulous  may  be  deceived,  miracles  cannot 
possibly  be  accomplished.  That  this  is  the  real  amount  of 
the  history  given  by  Moses,  any  sober  man  may,  I  thhik, 
be  completely  satisfied  by  reading  Farmer's  Treatise  on 
Miracles. 
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The  witch  of  Endor  neither  wrought,  nor  expected  U 
work,  any  miracle.  This  is  clearly  evident  from  her  astonisk- 
ment  and  alarm  at  the  appearance  of  Samuel.  Saul,  who 
expected  a,  miracle,  beheld  -Samuel  without  any  peculiar 
surprise  ;  she,  who  expected  none,  with  amazement  and 
terror. 

Satan  is  said  by  the  Evangelists  to  have  taken  our  Sa\ioar 
up  into  '  a  very  high  mountain,  and  to  have  shown  hiin  aH 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  a  moment  of  time.'  The 
Greek  word  oiKHf^ims^  here  translated  *  world,'  very  frequently 
signifies  land,  or  country,  and  ought  to  have  been  thus  ren- 
dered here;  the  meaning  being  no  other,  than  that  Satjin 
showed  our  Saviour  tho  four  tetrarchies,  or  kingdoms,  com- 
prised in  the  land  of  Judea.  In  this  transaction  it  will  ooC 
be  pretended  that  there  was  any  thing  miraculous. 

The  doctrine,  that  miracles  have  been,  or  may  be  wrought 
in  support  of  falsehood,  has   been  incautiously  adopted  bj 
several  respectable  divines,  and  they  have  taught  ua.  that  ve 
are  to  try  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  miracle,  by  the  natun 
of  the  doctrine  which  it  was  wrought  to  prove.     This,  I  ap- 
prehend, is  infinitely  dishonourable  to  the  character  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  for  it  supposes,  that  he  may  not  only  countenance  but 
establish  falsehood.     At  the   same  time,  it  is  arguing  io  a 
circle.    It  is  employing  the  doctrine  to  prove  the  mirctck,  aod. 
then,  the  miracle  to  prove  the  doctrine.    That  the  miracles  of 
Christ  were  complete  proof  of  his  doctrine,  is  clearly  evident 
from  the  words  of  Christ  himself,  when  he  declares  conceiv- 
ing the  Jews,  that '  if  he  bad  not  done  among  them  sucl 
works,  as  no  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin :  but  that 
now  they  had  no  cloak  for  their  sin.' 
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AND   KILLED    THB  PRINCE  OF  LIFE,  WHOM    OOD    HATH    RAISEO 
FROM  THE   dead:  WHEREOF  WE  ARE    WITNESSES. 

ACTS  III.  15. 

In  the  preceding  Discourse,  I  made  a  Dumber  ot*  general 
observations  concerning  the  miracles  of  Christ.  The  subject 
which  next  oflTers  itself  to  our  view  concerning  this  glorious 
person,  is  his  resurrection.  This  interesting  subject  I  pro* 
pose  now  to  examine  with  particular  attention.  Its  impor- 
tance lb  a  System  of  Theology  can  scarcely  need  to  be  illus* 
trated. 

If  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead,  he  was  certainly  the 
Messiah ;  or,  in  other  words,  whatever  he  declared  himself  to 
be.  His  doctrines,  precepts,  and  life  were  all  approved  by 
God,  possess  divine  authority,  and  demand,  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  that  authority,  the  faith  and  obedience  of  mankind. 
To  prove  this  fact,  therefore,  is  to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable 
debate  the  truth  of  the  Christian  system. 

At  the  same  time,  the  arguments  which  prove  the  reality  of 
Mftf  miracle,  lend  their  whole  force  to  the  o/A€r.  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  Gospel.  For  this  reason,  I  have  reserved  most 
of  the  direct  arguments  in  behalf  of  miracles  for  the  present 
occasion. 

In  the  context  we  are  informed,  that '  a  certain  man,  lame 
from  his  mother's  womb,  who  was  now  more  than  forty  years 
old,  and  who  had  been  carried  and  laid  daily  at  the  gate  of 
the  temple,  called  Beautiful,  to  receive  alms  of  them  that  eu- 
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tered  into  the  temple/  was  cored  of  his  lameness  by  the 
mand  of  St  Peter.  So  extraordinary  an  event  astonished  tk 
Jews  assembled  to  worship  in  the  temple,  and  coUected  them 
in  great  numbers  around  Peter  and  John.  Peter,  obserraf 
their  astonishment,  addressed  to  them  a  pertinent  and  Ten 
pungent  discourse,  in  which  he  informed  them,  that  the  Lni 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  had  killed,  and  whom  Grod  hi 
raised  to  life,  had  restored  this  lame  man  to  soundness  ad 
strength.  This  proof  of  Christ* s  Messiahship  he  made  tke 
foundation  of  an  earnest  and  persuasive  exhortation  to  tfaoB 
to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  turn  to  God.  The  efficacy  of  tUi 
discourse  on  those  who  heard  it  was  wonderfoL  About  five 
thousand  men  received  it  with  the  faith  of  the  Gospd,  and 
were  added  unto  the  Lord. 

In  the  text  (tho  hinge,  on  which  all  this  discoano  of 
St.  Peter  turns,)  he  declares  to  the  Jews  the  three  following 
things : — 

1.  That  they  had  killed  the  Prince  of  life: 

2.  ITiat  Crod  had  raised  him  from  the  dead:  and, 

3.  That  the  apostle  himself  and  his  companions  were  wU" 
nesses  of  this  wonderful  event. 

The  first  of  these  assertions  has  very  rarely  been  doubted 
I  know  of  but  a  single  instance  in  which  it  has  been  denied 
in  form.  Yolney  has  made  a  number  of  silly  observations, 
intended  to  persuade  the  world  that  Christ  never  existed; 
and  that  the  history  of  him  contained  in  the  Gospel  b  a  fic- 
tion, compiled,  with  some  variations  and  improvements,  from 
the  Hindoo  tales  concerning  the  god  Creshnoo.  I  will  not 
attempt  a  serious  answer  to  such  nonsense.  Infidelity  mast 
be  pitied,  when  it  is  driven  to  such  fetches  as  this  in  order  to 
support  itself,  and  maintain  its  contest  with  Christianity. 

The  second  assertion  has  been  often  disputed  ;  as,  indeed, 
it  must  always  be  by  every  man  who  denies  the  revelation  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  the  mission  of  Christ.  It  is  the  design  of 
this  Discourse  to  state  the  evidence  concerning  the  great  fact 
here  declared  with  candour  and  fairness.  It  demands  do 
other  manner  of  statement;  as  will,  I  trust  be  sufficiently 
evinced  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design.  As  the  proof  of  this 
fact  is  almost  all  furnished  by  the  apostles  and  their  compa- 
nions, the  witnesses  appointed  by  Christ  himself,  the  evidence 
alleged  here  will  of  course  be  principally  derived  from  them. 
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It  will  be  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  make  the  two  last  asser- 
tions of  St  Peter  the  subject  of  distinct  heads  of  discourse. 

If  the  apostles  have  not  g^veu  us  a  true  account  concerniog 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  it  must  be, 

L  Because  they  toere  themselves  deceived :  or, 

II.  Because  they  intended  to  deceive  otliers. 

For  if  they  were  not  themselves  deceived,  but  knew  the 
truth,  and  have  faithfully  declared  it  in  their  writings,  the 
plainest  and  most  ignorant  man  cannot  fail  to  discern  that 
Christ  was  certainly  raised  from  the  dead.  That  neither  of 
these  suppositions  is  just,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  prove. 

I.  The  apostles  were  not  themselves  deceived  with  regard 
to  this  fact. 

In  support  of  this  assertion  I  observe, 

1.  The  fact  is  of  such  a  nature^  that  they  were  competent 
judges  whether  it  existed  or  not. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  determine 
y^hether  a  person  once  dead  is  afterwards  alive,  as  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  man  is  living  who  has  not  been  dead.  A 
familiar  instance  will  prove  the  justice  of  this  assertion.  Sup- 
pose a  person,  who  was  an  entire  stranger  to  us,  should  come 
into  the  fiunily  in  which  we  live.  Suppose  he  should  reside  iu 
this  family,  eat  and  drink,  sleep  and  wake,  converse  and  act^ 
with  them  exactly  in  the  manner  in  which  these  things  are 
dove  by  us,  and  the  rest  of  mankind.  Suppose  him,  farther, 
to  enter  into  business  in  the  manner  of  other  men ;  to  cultivate 
a  farm,  or  manage  causes  at  the  bar,  or  practise  medicine,  or 
assume  the  office  of  a  minister,  and  preach,  visit,  advise,  and 
comfort,  as  is  usually  done  in  discharging  the  duties  of  this 
function.  Every  one  of  us  who  witnessed  these  things  would, 
beyond  a  doubt,  know  this  stranger  to  be  a  living  man,  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  certainty  with  which  we  know 
each  other  to  be  alive. 

The  proofs  of  life  in  this  and  every  other  case  are  the  co- 
lour, the  motions,  the  actions,  and  the  speech  of  a  living  man. 
These  we  discern  perfectly  by  our  senses,  under  the  general 
regulation  of  common  sense.  The  proems  thus  furnished  are 
complete  ;  and  when  united,  as  in  a  living  man  they  always 
are,  they  have  never  deceived,  they  can  never  deceive,  any 
mao  who  has  the  customary  use  of  his  senses. 

2h2 
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As  these  are  complete  proofs  of  the  facts  in  questilMi,  so 
they  are  always  equally  complete.  The  evidence  wUch  Aej 
eoDtain  admits  of  no  gradations,  but  is  always  entire,  ahrajs 
the  same,  and  in  every  siipposable  case  perfectly  satisfactoiy. 
Nor  is  there  an  instance  within  oor  experivnce;  nor  an  in- 
stance in  the  records  of  history,  which  has  impaired  this  eri- 
dence  at  all,  or  rendered  it  capable  of  being  even  remotely 
suspected. 

Were  this  evidence  not  entire  in  every  instance,  considered 
by  itself,  were  it  capable  of  being  suspected  in  the  smallest 
degree,  we  should  be  obliged  when  we  met,  convemed,  or 
bai^ined  with  each  other,  to  settle  the  question  whetfier  we 
were  mutually  living  beings.  The  farmer  would  be  obliged, 
before  he  bought  a  piece  of  land  of  his  neighbonr,  to  settle  by 
a  formal  investigation  the  question  whether  be  was  aboot  to 
buy  it  of  a  real  man,H)r  a  phantom  of  the  imagination.  The 
judge,  when  called  upon  to  try  a  prboner,  would  in  the  same 
manner  be  compelled,  before  he  began  the  trial,  to  decide, 
whether  he  had  brought  to  him  for  adjudication  a  living  being, 
or  a  spectre.  The  religious  assembly  would  be  equally  neces- 
sitated to  examine  whether  such  an  assembly  was  really  ga- 
thered, and  whether  a  real  and  living  preacher  was  in  the 
desk,  or  whether  what  seemed  to  be  a  preacher  and  a  congre- 
gation were  only  the  phantasms  of  a  waking  dream. 

As  these  proofs  are  in  every  instance  colnplete,  so  they 
are  the  only  evidence  of  the  fact  in  question.  If  then  they 
can  deceive  us,  we  are  left  wholly  without  a  remedy :  for  we 
have  no  other  possible  mode  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact. 

To  the  case  of  the  stranger,  whom  I  have  supposed,  all 
these  proofs  have  obviously  a  perfect  application.  We  know 
as  well  as  we  can  possibly  know,  we  know  beyond  any  possible 
doubt,  that  he  is  a  living  man.  But  we  do  not  and  cannot 
know,  that  he  has  never  been  dead,  and  afterward  raised  to 
life.  To  prove  this,  we  must  be  supplied  with  totally  new 
evidence,  derived  from  totally  other  sources,  than  any  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  furnished  by  him.  The  evidence,  therefore, 
that  he  is  a  living  man,  is  wholly  independent  of  the  fact  that 
he  has,  or  has  not,  been  raised  from  the  dead ;  and  is,  by  itself, 
absolutely  complete.  If,  then,  we  should  be  afterwards  in- 
formed, with  evidence  which  could  not  be  questioned,  that 
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stranger  had  beea  actually  dead,  and  buried,  and  had  been 
aflerwaids  raised  to  life,  the  evidence  which  we  had  before 
received,  that  he  was  a  living  man,  from  the  time  when  we 
first  became  acquainted  with  Um,  could  not  in  the  least  degree 
be  aflTected  by  the  fact,  that  he  had  before  been  dead.  The 
atory  of  his  death  and  resurrection  we  should  undoubtedly 
admit,  if  we  acted  rationally,  only  with  extreme  slowness  and 
caution,  and  upon  decisive  evidence.  But  no  one  of  us  would 
or  could  hesitate  to  believe  the  man,  circumstanced  as  above, 
to  be  alive.  Otherwise,  it  is  plain  we  could  not  know  that 
any  man  is  alive ;  for  all  the  proofs  which  can  attend  this 
aubject  actually  attend  it  in  the  case  supposed.  If,  therefore, 
the  evidence  can  be  justly  doubted  in  one  case,  it  can  with 
equal  propriety  be  doubted  in  all. 

That  the  apostlespossessed  all  the  means  of  judging  accu- 
rately concerning  the  exbtence  and  the  nature  of  these  proofs, 
cannot  be  denied.  They  were  possessed  of  the  -conmiou 
sense,  and  had  the  usual  senses  of  man.  No  judges  could  be 
better  qualified  for  thb  purpose.  Had  Newton,  Bacon,  or 
Aristotle  been  employed  in  examining  these  proofs,  they  must 
have  used  exactly  the  same  means  of  examination  which  were 
used  by  Peter  and  John.  Had  they  summoned  philosophy 
to  their  assistance,  it  could  only  have  told  them  that  it  had 
no  concern  with  cases  of  this  natrare. 

2.  The  apostles  were  unpryudiced  judges. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion  I  observe, 

1.  That  the  apostles  were  net  enthtuiasis. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  persuasion  that  certain  religious  doctrines 
are  true,  derived  from  a  peculiar  strength  of  imagination  and 
feeling,  relying  on  internal  suggestions  supposed  to  come  from 
God,  and  not  relying  on  facts  or  arguments.  In  the  whole 
history,  preaching,  and  writings  of  the  apostles  there  is  net 
the  least  appearance  of  this  character.  According  to  their 
own  accounts  of  themselves  (which  in  this  case  we  readily 
believe,  because  in  their  view  they  were  accounts  of  their 
defects,)  they  were  slow  of  belief,  even  to  weakness  and  cri- 
minality. For  this  conduct  they  were  often  and  justly  re- 
proved by  their  Master;  and,  as  we  see  in  their  writings, 
received  his  declarations  with  difficulty  when  their  evidence 
was  complete.  Nor  were  they  finally  convinced,  even  when 
ooinfiueneed  by  this  sceptical  spirit,  except  by  evidence  of  the 
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best  kind,  to  wit,  that  of  facts.  These  also  existed  be&iv 
their  eyes  and  ears,  in  the  presence  of  multitudes  and  Q■^ 
mies,  who  were  equally  convinced  with  themselves.  Nor 
were  they  witnesses  of  such  facts  once,  twic^e,  or  a  few  don 
only  ;  but  beheld  them  in  an  uninterrupted  successioo  tat 
several  years.  Had  they  not  yielded  to  them  in  soch  d^ 
cumstances,  they  must  have  been  either  idiots,  or  nwl- 
men. 

Enthusiasts  also  appeal  to  their  internal  suffyesiiom,  a 
proof  which  plainly  ought,  in  their  view,  to  satisfy  otkm. 
The  apostles  have  never  made  such  an  appeal ;  nor  demsmied 
belief  on  any  other  considerations,  except  those  which  leasoi 
in  the  highest  exercise  perfectly  approves. 

Enthusiasts  always  boast  of  the  leaders  whom  they  prO' 
fessedly  follow.  The  apostles,  although  following  the  most 
extraordinarv  leader  ever  seen  in  the  world,  have  wzitteD  the 
history  of  his  life  without  a  single  panegyric,  and  recorded 
the  unparalleled  injustice,  abuse,  and  cruelty  which  he  suf- 
fered from  his  enemies,  both  in  his  life  and  death,  with  only 
a  single  direct  censure  of  those  enemies,  contained  io  these 
words,  *  Fer  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise 
of  God.' 

Enthusiasts  always  boast  of  their  own  excellencies,  and  at- 
tainments.    The  apostles  had  higher  reason  for  such  boasting 
than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  men.     They  set  up  a  new  religion, 
and  to  the  belief  and  profession  of  it  converted  a  great  pait  of 
mankind.     They  wrought,  or  were  certainly  believed  to  work, 
miracles  of  the  most  stupendous  nature,  rose  to  an  inilaence 
which  kings  never  possessed,  and  ruled  more  human  beings 
than  most  monarchs  have  been  able  to  claim  as  their  subjects. 
To  this  height  of  influence  they  ascended  also  from  the  humble 
employments  of  fishing,  collecting  taxes,  and  making  tents. 
How  few  of  the  human  race,  nay,  who  beside  these  very  men, 
would  not  have  become  g^ddy  in  the  ascent  from  such  a  lowly 
condition  to  such  distinguished  eminence.     Yet  Matthew  re- 
cords nothing  of  himself,  except  that  he  was  a  publican,  th.it 
he  followed  Christ,  and  that  he  once  entertained  him  at  bis 
table.    Mark  and  Luke  do  not  even  mention  their  own  names. 
John  says  nothing  of  himself  by  way  of  commendation,  unless 
tliat  he  was  '  the  disciple,  whom  Jesus  loved,'  and  this  be 
expresses  obscurely,  in  the  most  modest  manner  conceivable. 
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Indeed,  the  sobject  of  self-commeodatbo  seems  neyer  to  hare 
entered  iksit  thoughts. 

There  is,  I  acknowledge,  one  apparent  exception  to  this 
remark  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  I  mean  St  PauFs 
oommendatbn  of  himself  to  the  Corinthian  church.  This, 
however,  is  prefaced  with  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  the  word  of  God,  in  which  it  is  declared,  that  *  not  he 
who  conmiendeth  himself  is  approved,  but  he  whom  the  Lord 
commendeth.'  He  then  pronounces  boasting  to  be  folly ;  and 
declares  himself  to  be  compelled  to  this  folly  by  the  Corin- 
thian church,  because  some  of  its  members  had  denied  his 
apostleship ;  a  denial  fraught  with  the  utmost  mischief  to  the 
Christian  cause,  and  particularly  in  that  city.  The  things 
which  he  recites  are  calculated  in  the  most  perfect  manner  to 
establish  his  character  as  an  apostle,  and  to  refute  the  un- 
worthy calumnies  which  they  had  uttered  against  him.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  accompanied  with  such  proofs  of  in- 
genuousness, truth  and  modesty,  as  leave  irresistibly  on  the 
mind  a  stronger  impression  of  these  attributes  in  St.  Paul, 
than  we  could  have  felt,  if  he  had  not  written  this  passage. 
Liet  it  be  remembered,  that  this  is  the  conduct  of  a  person  who 
had  converted  half  the  civilized  world. 

In  the  mean  time  the  apostles,  in  the  most  frank,  artless, 
and  faithful  manner  possible,  do  that,  which  enthusiasts  never 
do  at  all ;  that  is,  they  record  their  own  mistakes,  follies,  and 
faults,  and  those  of  very  serious  magnitude,  acknowledged  to 
be  such  by  themselves,  and  severely  ensured  as  such  by  their 
Master.  No  example  of  this  nature  can  be  foiuid  in  the  whole 
history  of  enthusiasm,  and  no  other  such  example  in  the  whole 
Ustory  of  man.  Enthusiasm  is  always  a  proud,  vain,  boasting 
spirit,  founded  in  the  belief  that  die  enthusiast  is  the  subject 
of  immediate  and  extraordinary  communications  from  hea- 
ven, and,  therefore,  designated  by  God  as  hb  peculiar  fa- 
vourite ;  raised  of  course  above  the  human  level ;  and  irre- 
sistibly prompted  to  publish  on  every  occasion  this  peculiar 
testimony  of  heaven  to  its  pre-eminent  worth,  and  to  unfold 
to  the  view  of  all  around  it  a  distinction  too  flattering  to  be 
concealed. 

Enthusiasts  also,  in  all  their  preachmg  and  conversation  on 
religious  subjects,  pour  out  with  eagerness  the  dictates  of  pas- 
aion  and  imagination,  and  never  attempt  to  avail  thesiselves 
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of  the  facts  or  arguments  on  which  reason  delights  to  ml 
Strong  pictures,  vehement  effusions  of  passion*  Tiolent  fl^ 
elamations,  loudly  vociferated,  and  imperiously  enjoined  « 
objects  of  implicit  faith  and  obedience,  constitute  the  sobstanoe 
and  the  sum  of  their  addresses  to  mankind.  They  themselYei 
believe  because  they  believe,  and  know  because  they  know. 
Their  conviction,  instead  of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  le- 
sult  of  evidence,  is  the  result  of  feeling  merely.  If  you  at* 
tempt  to  persuade  them  that  they  are  in  an  error  by  reason- 
ing, facts,  and  proofs,  they  regard  you  with  a  mixture  of 
pity  and  contempt,  for  weakly  opposing  your  twili^t  probabi- 
lities to  their  noon-day  certainty,  and  for  preposteroaaly  la- 
bouring to  illumine  the  sun  with  a  taper. 

How  contrary  is  all  this  to  the  conduct  of  the  apostles! 
When  a  proof  of  their  mission  or  doctrine  was  demanded  of 
them,  they  appealed  instantly  and  invariably  to  argumeoti, 
facts,  and  miracles.  These  convinced  mankind  then,  and 
produce  the  same  cpnviction  now.  The  lapse  of  seventeen 
centuries  has  detected  in  them  no  error,  and  in  no  degree  en- 
feebled their  strength.  Their  discourses  were  Aen  and  are 
DOW  the  most  rational,  noble,  and  satisfactory  discourses  on 
moral  and  religious  subjects  ever  witnessed  by  mankind. 
There  is  not  an  instance  in  them  all  in  which  belief  is  de- 
manded on  any  other  grounds  than  these,  and  on  these  grounds 
it  is  always  rightfully  demanded.  But  on  these  grounds  it  is 
never  demanded  by  enthusiasts.  There  is  not  in  the  world 
a  stronger  contrast  to  the  preaching  of  enthusiasts,  than  that 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

2.  The  apostles  were  vnprejudiced  judges  of  this  fact,  be- 
cause every  thing  respecting  it  contradicted  their  favourite 
prejudices. 

In  common  with  ti^eir  countrymen,  they  expected  a  con- 
quering, reigning,  glorious  Messiah,  who  was  to  subdue  and 
control  all  the  nations  of  men.  With  him,  also,  they  them- 
selves expected  to  conquer  and  reign,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  Jews,  as  princes  and  nobles  in  the  splendid  eartbly 
court  of  this  temporal  Messiah.  No  expectation  ever  flat- 
tered the  predominant  passions  of  man  so  powerfully  as  this. 
It  was  the  source  of  almost  all  their  follies  and  faults,  and, 
in  spite  of  Chrisfs  instructions  and  their  piety,  it  broke  out 
on  every  occasion,  and  clung  to  them  with  immoveable  ad- 
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herence  tQl  the  day  oi  Pentecost  For  just  at  the  momeot 
of  Chrisfs  ascensioD,  ten  days  only  before  that  festival,  they 
asked  him,  *  Lord,  wilt  thoa  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom 
to  Israel!' 

They  did  not  and  conld  not  believe  that  he  would  die. 
After  he  had  predicted  his  death  at  five  or  six  different  times 
in  as  plain  language  as  can  be  used,  St.  John  informs  us,  that 
'  they  understood  not  that  saying,'  and  that  *  it  was  hidden 
firom  them/  Petf^r  also,  when  Christ  had  uttered  a  prediction 
of  this  nature,  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  prediction, 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of  rebuking  his  Master,  and  said» 
*  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord ;  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee.' 

Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  believed  that  he  would  live 
again.  They  plainly  disbelieved  all  the  testimonies  of  his  re- 
surrection, except  that  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears ;  and  re- 
garded the  accounts  of  their  companions,  whom  on  all  oAer 
eccasions  they  esteemed  persons  of  unstained  veracity,  '  as  idle 
tales.'  It  may  seem  strange  that,  believing  as  they  did  im- 
plicitly the  declarations  and  messiahship  of  their  Master,  (hey 
should  not  believe  that  he  would  rise  again,  after  his  various 
prophecies  concerning  that  event.  But  we  are  to  remember 
that  his  death  had  violated  all  their  prejudices,  blasted  all  their 
fond  hopes,  and  buried  them  in  gloom  and  despondency.  The 
Jews  customarily,  whenever  passages  of  Scripture  admitted  of 
no  interpretation  accordant  with  their  established  opinions,  re- 
solved the  difficulty,  or  rather  removed  it,  by  pronouncing  the 
passage  to  be  mysterious.  The  apostles  in  all  probability  had 
recourse  to  the  same  expedient  to  reconcile  the  predictions 
of  Christ  with  that  train  of  facts  whose  future  existence  they 
believed,  and  chose  rather  not  to  understand  the  true  import 
of  his  predictions,  plain  as  it  was,  than  to  admit  an  interpre- 
tation of  them,  which  opposed  all  their  riveted  opinions.  At 
the  same  time,  melancholy  as  were  their  circumstances  and 
their  feelings,  they  were  ill  fitted  for  the  business  of  comment- 
ing on  the  predictions  of  Christ,  and  seem  not  to  have  made 
even  an  attempt  to  gain  the  conviction  which  would  so  effec- 
tually have  relieved  their  distresses.  When,  therefore  (hey 
had  evidence  of  his  resurrection  sufficient  to  convince  any  rea- 
sonable person,  they  still  disbelieved,  and  were  hardly  brought 
to  admit  the  testimony  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears.  After 
various  reports  of  hb  resurrection  from  those  who  had  seen 
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Inm,  reports  so  satisfactory,  that  Christ  himself  aftorward '  up- 
braided them  with  their  unbelief,  and  hardnesa  of  heart,'  be- 
eause  they  had  not  believed  them  who  had  seen  bim  afler  k 
was  risen ;  '  Jesns  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  aad 
said,  P^ace  be  mito  yon.  But  they  were  terrified  and  af> 
frighted,  and  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit.  He  due 
said  unto  them,  Why  are  ye  troubled,  and  why  do  diougiiti 
arise  in  your  hearts  ?  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet ;  that  it 
b  I  myself.  Handle  me,  and  see :  for  a  spirit  hath  not  fleik 
and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken, 
he  showed  them  his  hands  and  his  feeV  You  are  to  remember, 
that  *  the  print  of  the  nails,'  by  which  he  was  fastened  to  the 
cross,  was  still  perfectly  visible  both  in  his  hands  and  feet 
These  were,  therefore,  appealed  to  by  Christ,  because  tbej 
thus  furnished  evidence  *  that  it  was  he  himself,'  which  no  msn 
would  counterfeit.  Still  *  they  believed  not  for  joy,  and  won- 
dered.' To  remove  this  doubt,  which,  like  most  that  preceded 
it,  was  the  result  of  feeling,  and  not  of  judgment,  be  farther 
said  to  them,  *  Have  ye  here  any  meat?'  In  answer  to  tUs 
inquiry,  *  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish,  and  of  an 
honeycomb.  And  he  took  it,  and  did  eat  before  them.'  At 
the  end  of  this  process  only  did  they  entirely  believe  that  he 
was  risen  from  the  dead. 

From  this  story,  written  after  they  had  all  in  the  fullest 
manner  realized  his  resurrection,  and  therefore  intended 
severely  to  censure  their  own  unbelief;  from  this  story,  writ- 
ten in  a  manner  so  perfectly  artless  and  natural,  and  with 
circumstances  of  such  nice  discrimination  as  the  writer  could 
not  have  invented,  and  on  both  these  accounts  carrying  with 
it  the  clearest .  evidence  of  its  truth,  we  have  the  strongest 
proof  that  the  apostles  were  '  slow  of  heart  to  believe'  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  Their  assent  was  reluctant,  and 
gradual;  such  as  is  always  yielded  to  evidence  which  con- 
tradicts prejudices  strongly  imbibed. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  story  of  St  Luke  is  written  in  a 
manner  perfectly  artless  and  natural,  and  with  circumstances 
of  such  nice  discrimination  as  the  writer  could  not  have 
devised.  It  is  extremely  natural  to  the  human  mind  in  a 
state  of  despondency,  either  not  to  believe  at  all,  or  to  be- 
lieve with  extreme  difficulty,  those  things  which  would  remove 
its  despondency.    The  good  in  question  seems  too  great  to 
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'  be  reaUied,  and  tberefore  too  improbable  even  to  be  boped. 
He  apostles  for  tbis  reason  disbelieved  at  first;  and  for  tbe 
mme  reason  contmned  tbeir  disbelirf  after  Christ  stood  in  tbe 
midst  of  tbem,  and  dbcovered  Umself  to  their  eyes  and  ears. 
A  strong  and  mixed  emotion  of  pleasore  and  surprise  partially 
orerwhelmed  tbeir  reason,  and  prolonged  tbeir  doubts,  in 
apite  of  the  clearest  evidence.  Never  was  the  nature  of  man 
exhibited  with  more  exactness,  or  with  iiicer  discrimination, 
than  in  this  remarkable  declaration,  *  They  believed  not  for 
joy,  and  wondered.' 

From  these  observations  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  unanswer- 
ably evident,  that  the  prejudices  of  die  apostles  were  all  di- 
rected against  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  that  they  were 
not  inclined  to  admit  this  fact  by  any  bias  in  its  favour. 

8.  77l«  apostles  had  sujficient  means  and  opportumiies  of 
judging  whether  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead. 

He  appeiured  to  some  or  other  of  them,  or  their  companions, 
efeoen  times^  distinctly  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  He  ap- 
peared to  Mary  Magdalene ;  to  her  companions  with  her ;  to 
Peter ;  to  the  disciples  going  to  Emmaus ;  to  James ;  to  the 
ten  apostles,  Thomas  not  being  present ;  to  the  eleven, 
Thomas  being  present;  to  the  apostles  again  at  the  sea  <^ 
Tiberias  ;  to  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once ;  to  the 
apostles  before,  and  during,  his  ascension ;  and  finally  to  St. 
Paul  in  his  way  to  Damascus.  Beside  these  instances,  he 
appeared  several  times  afterwards  to  St.  Paul ;  and,  as  St. 
Luke  informs  us,  *  showed  himself  alive  after  his  passion  by 
many  infallible  proofs;  being  seen  of  them  forty  days,  and 
speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.' 
It  ought  to  be  particularly  remembered,  that  in  nine  of  the 
mstances  mentioned  above,  be  appeared  to  the  apostles  them- 
selves ;  in  several  instances  to  many,  or  all,  of  them ;  and 
once  to  more  than  five  hundred  disciples  together.  Should 
we  then  admit  such  an  illusion  of  the  senses  as  infidels  some- 
times contend  for  to  be  possible,  and  mankind  to  be  capable 
of  being  deceived  by  it  in  such  degrees  as  thky  urge ;  still  the 
improbability  must,  even  according  to  their  own  principles,  be 
very  great,  that  two  persons  should,  at  the  same  time,  experi- 
ence exactly  the  same  illusion  concerning  the  same  object, 
and  concerning  so  many  circumstances  attending  it  Of  a 
lact  of  this  kind  hbtory  ftirnishes  no  record,  and  conversation 
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no  testimony.  All  the  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  tlmp 
actually  testified,  in  which  such  illusions  may  be  supposed  to 
have  taken  place,  have  invariably  existed,  if  they  existed  it 
'  all,  to  the  view  of  one  person  only.  No  instance  can  be 
mentioned  in  which  two  unexceptionable  witnesses  hawe 
testified  to  the  same  illusion,  at  the  same  time,  concerning  the 
same  thing.  Far  more  improbable  is  it  that  three  persom 
should  thus  experience  the  same  illusion.  When  we  raise 
this  number  to  eleven,  the  improbability  becomes  incalculable; 
and  when  to  five  hundred,  it  transcends  all  limiL 

The  improbability  h  also  enhanced  without  measnre,  by  ike 
repetition  of  this  fact  in  so « many  instances,  to  so  many  per- 
sons, together  with  all  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was  it- 
tended.  But  when  we  remember,  that  Christ  not  only  ap- 
peared, but  ate,  drank,  walked,  and  conversed  with  them,  at 
so  many  difiereut  times,  through  forty  days,  and  declared  to 
them  a  great  number  of  divine  truths  concerning  the  kingdom 
of  God,  the  improbability  ceases,  and  is  changed  into  an  im- 
possibility. The  apostles  and  their  companions  had  here  all 
the  evidence  that  Christ  was  living,  which  they  had  of  the  life 
of  each  other;  all  the  evidence  which  we  have,  that  those 
around  us  with  whom  we  have  daily  intercourse  are  alive.  If, 
then,  the  apostles  could  be  deceived  with  respect  to  the  fact 
that  Christ  was  living,  they  could,  with  the  same  ease,  be 
equally  deceived  with  respect  to  the  life  of  each  other.  With 
the  same  ease  can  we  be  equally  deceived  in  our  belief,  that 
men  whom  we  see  daily,  with  whom  we  converse,  and  with 
whom  we  act,  are  living  men.  A  stranger  who  has  visited  ua, 
continued  with  us  forty  days,  conversed  with  us,  and  united 
with  us  in  eating,  drinking,  and  the  serious  business  of  life, 
must,  on  the  same  grounds,  be  denied  or  doubted  to  be  a  liv- 
ing man ;  and  supposed  to  be  a  spectre,  a  phantom  of  the 
imagination,  an  illusion  of  the  senses,  or  an  inhabitant  of  a 
dream.  To  this  length  the  principles  carry  us,  on  which  alone 
we  can  deny  that  the  apostles  had  perfect  evidence  that  Christ 
was  alive  after  his  death.  He  who  can  admit  these  principles, 
has  renounced  the  evicTence  of  his  senses ;  aud  ought  from 
motives  of  consistency,  to  believe  a  man  to  be  a  post,  as  rea- 
dily as  to  believe  him  to  be  u  man. 
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AMD   KILLED    THE   PBTNCE   OP  LIPE,  WHOM    GOD    HATH    RAISED 

raoM  THE  dead:  whereop  we  are  witnesses. 

ACTS  III.  15. 

In  the  preceding^  Discoune  I  observed,  that  in  this  passage 
St.  Peter  declares  to  the  Jews  the  three  following  things : — 

I.  T%at  they  had  kiUed  the  Prince  of  Life : 

II.  That  God  had  raised  him  from  the  dead:  and, 

III.  That  the  apostle  himself  and  his  companions,  were 
mtniesses  of  these  facts. 

The  first  of  these  assertions,  I  observed,  had  been  scarcely 
eontroYerted,  and  therefore  needed  no  discussion  from  me. 
To  csstablish  the  second,  I  remarked,  was  indispensable  to  a 
System  of  Christian  Theology,  as  being  the  great  point  on 
which  such  a  system  most  depend ;  and  therefore  proposed  it 
as  the  immediate  object  of  that  Discourse.  The  evidence  of 
its  truth,  I  further  observed,  was  chiefly  furnished  by  the  apos- 
tles and  their  companions.  This  evidence,  therefore,  I  pro- 
posed to  state,  and  to  show,  that  it  was  a  proper  and  unexcep- 
tionable object  of  reliance  for  the  truth  of  the  important  fact 
declared  in  the  text 

Id  pursuance  of  this  design  I  observed,  that  if  Christ  was 
not  raised  from  the  dead,  the  apostles  were  either  themselves 
deceived,  ox  have  of  design  deceived  others.  That  they  them- 
selves were  not  deceived,  I  endeavoured  to  prove  in  that  Dis- 
course, and  shall  now  attempt  to  show. 
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II.  T%at  they  have  not  deceived  others. 

By  this  you  will  understand,  that  they  have  not  deeabti 
others  of  design :  all  other  deceptions  having  been  consideRl 
under  the  former  head. 

In  support  of  this  assertion  I  observe, 

1.  That  the  knoum  probity  of  the  apostles  places  themU' 
yond  every  reasonable  suspicion  of  intentional  deception. 

The  probity  of  the  apostles  stands  on  higher  groundy  taL 
has  been  regarded  with  higher  confidence  by  mankind,  ffaa 
that  of  any  other  men  whatever.  This  has  been  ao  ofict 
evinced,  and  with-  arguments  so  plainly  unanswerable,  that  it 
would  be  probably  thought  tedious  to  expatiate  on  the  sol^ 
at  the  present  time.  Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  the  histoiiei 
which  they  have  given  us  of  our  Saviour's  life,  contain  mon 
internal  and  decisive  proofs  of  sincerity  than  any  other  hmnai 
writings ;  that  they  recite  facts,  and  utter  doctrines,  with  i 
simplicity  and  artlessness  unequalled ;  that  their  story,  both  as 
to  the  subject,  and  as  to  the  manner,  is  such,  as  no  impostor 
could  or  would  tell ;  that  the  character  of  Christ  is  drawn 
with  excellencies  so  great,  combined  with  features  so  diitiBiv 
tive,  as  to  prove  it  beyond  the  power  of  human  inventioQ,  aad 
much  more  beyond  the  invention  of  such  humble,  uneducated 
men  ;  that,  greatly  as  they  respected. him,  horrible  as  were  the 
injuries  which  he  received  from  his  enemies,  gross  and  abomi- 
nable as  was  the  character  of  those  enemies,  and  intensely  as 
the  apostles  abhorred  both  them  and  their  conduct,  they  have 
recited  his  whole  story  without  a  single  panegyrical  remark 
concerning  him,  and  without  a  single  testimony  of  resentment, 
unkindness,  or  prejudice  against  them.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
also,  that  no  impostor  would  have  ever  thought  of  terminatii^ 
his  account  concerning  a  favourite  and  splendid  character  with 
the  history  of  his  trial  and  crucifixion  as  a  malefactor ;  that  no 
impostor,  if  we  were  to  suppose  him  to  have  done  this,  would 
have  prefaced  this  history  with  a  recital  of  his  own  disbelief 
that  this  favourite  was  to  die ;  especially  after  he  had  pre- 
dicted his  death  many  times,  in  the  plainest  language ;  that  no 
impostor  would  have  recorded  his  own  ignorance  and  disbelief 
of  the  true  character,  mission,  and  doctrines  of  the  hero  of  hi^ 
story ;  or  his  severe  and  stinging  reproofs  of  his  follies  aod 
faults,  and  all  this  without  disguise  or  palliation  ;  that  Ae 
doctrines  and  precepts  contained  in  the  Gospel  are  beyowl 
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the  diBcovery  of  any  men,  particularly  of  such  men ;  that,  if 
m  impostor  eonid  discover  tiiem,  he  could  never  have  enjoined 
them  on  mankind,  because  of  their  spotless  parity  and  perfect 
excellence ;  that  eveiy  impostor  must,  of  course,  have  blended 
with  the  better  doctrines  and  precepts  which  he  thought 
proper  to  deliver,  others  sufficiently  licentious  to  countenance, 
or  at  least  to  palliate,  hb  own  crimes ;  that  the  end,  uniformly 
proposed  and  intensely  pursued  in  the  Gospel,  viz.  the  amend- 
ment of  the  human  character,  is  such  as  no  impostor  would  be 
williDg  to  promote  ;  that  four  imposton,  writing  indepen- 
dently, or  without  concert,  could  not  possibly  have  exhibited 
Ae  same  accordance  of  facts,  nor  the  same  perfect  harmony 
of  doctrines ;  and  that  the  character  of  the  apostles  was,  in 
Aeir  ovm  age,  not  only  unimpeached,  but  considered  as  supe- 
rior to  that  of  all  otfier  virtuous  men.  To  these  proofs  of 
mtegrity  ought  to  be  added  that  decisive  one,  their  cheerful 
lelinquishment  of  all  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  their  vo- 
luntary endurance  of  all  its  distresses,  and,  in  the  end,  their 
voluntary  surrender  of  life  iiself,  for  the  sake  of  the  reli- 
gion which  they  professed,  and  of  the  Master  whom  they 
served. 

That  men  who  gave  so  many  efficacious  and  uniform  proofs 
of  integrity,  should  conspire  to  palm  upon  mankind  this  gross 
imposition,  is  too  replete  with  absurdity  to  be  admitted  by  any 
sober  man. 

2.  The  apostles  had  no  interest  in  attempting  to  deceive 
mankind  with  respect  to  this  event. 

In  order  to  render  the  imposition  profitable  to  its  authors, 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  believed;  and,  to  gain 
credit  elsewhere,  it  must  first  gain  credit  where  it  i^as  origi- 
nally publishod.  The  story  was  first  declared  to  the  Jewish 
nation ;  and  without  a  single  hope  or  thought  of  spreading  it 
among  other  nations.  It  was  for  twelve  years  confined  to 
Jews  only.  Now,  let  me  ask,  what  inducement  had  the 
apostles  to  believe  that  a  tale,  so  incredible  in  itself,  would 
be  received  by  this  people  ?  a  tale  concerning  the  resurrection 
of  a  crucified  malefactor ;  for  such,  if  false,  must  the  story 
have  been ;  and  such,  although  true,  it  was  believed  to  be  by 
the  Jews.  By  them  Christ  was  regarded  as  an  impostor,  as 
a  blasphemer  of  God,  as  an  impious  pretender  to  the  Messiah- 
ship,  and  an  impious  opposer  of  a  religion  unquestionably 
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derived  from  Heaven.  Yet  with  Jews  this  pablicatioii  «0 
to  begin,  and,  so  far  as  they  knew,  to  end;  Jews  be^ 
example  bigoted  to  their  own  religion,  atid  furious  io  tkir 
hostility  to  every  other;  the  bitter  persecutors  of  Christ,  wUe 
he  lived,  and  the  accusers  and  witnesses  who  caused  hb  detlL 
What  hope  could  any  but  a  madman  entertain  that  anoii 
such  people  such  a  story  could  gain  even  a  solitary  admisBos! 
To  give  credit  to  this  story  was  in  a  Jew  oo  other  than  ti 
yield  up  his  religion,  his  bigotry,  his  connection  with  tk 
Jewish  church,  hb  interest  in  the  public  opinion  of  his  coimtij- 
men,  and  in  tho  protection  of  its  government.  It  was  to 
expose  his  possessions,  his  family,  and  his  life,  to  beeooN 
excommunicated,  outlawed,  and  an  outcast  from  society,  sad 
to  place  himself  within  the  reach  of  all  the  dreadful  threatea- 
ings  contained  in  the  law  of  Bf  oses.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  to  acknowledge  himself  a  murderer,  a  murderer  of  tk 
Messiah,  a  murderer  of  the  Son  of  God ;  to  confess,  that  he 
had  found  this  glorious  person  in  tho  son  of  a  carpenter;  in 
a  man,  emphatically  styled  by  him  and  his  countrymen, '  i 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners ;  a  gluttonous  man,  and  a 
wine-bibber?'  It  was,  also,  to  renounce  all  his  bright  and 
dawning  hopes  of  the  deliverance  of  himself  and  his  natioo 
from  Roman  servitude,  by  that  mighty  Prince,  with  whom 
they  were  all  in  hourly  expectation  of  triumphing  and  reigning 
over  every  nation  on  earth.  All  this,  also,  was  to  be  done 
without  any  good  to  balance  these  mighty  evils,  either  in  hand 
or  in  reversion.  Never  was  there  a  field  so  unpromising  to 
the  talents  or  the  efforts  of  an  impostor. 

At  the  same  time,  this  tale  was  to  be  told  by  the  followers  of 
the  person  professedly  raised,  and  the  enemies  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  told ;  by  men,  poor,  ignorant,  and  despised,  without 
friends,  and  without  influence ;  abhorred  by  their  countrymen, 
and  regarded  as  apostates  from  their  religion.  Never  were 
persons  so  ill  qualified  for  successful  efibrts  at  imposition. 
Suppose  such  a  story  were  now  to  be  told.  None  of  these  em- 
barrassments, it  is  evident,  would  attend  the  recital,  except 
those  which  arise  out  of  tho  storv  itself.  The  narrators  would 
lie  originally  under  no  public  odium.  The  subject  would  be 
obnoxious  to  no  peculiar  prejudice.  The  reception  of  it  would 
bo  followetl  by  no  j>oculiar  sacrifices  :  by  no  civil  or  religious 
disqualifications  :  by  no  los5  of  property,  reputation,  safety,  (X 
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iren  quiet.  How  plain  is  it,  that  such  a  story,  if  false,  could- 
not  even  here  produce  any  other  effect  but  pity,  contempt,  and 
ridicule  ?  To  persuade  others  to  believe  it,'  is  in  the  nature  of 
Aie  case  a  thing  so  hopeless  and  desperate,  that  no  impostor  has 
been  found  weak,  rash,  or  impudent  enough  to  thinl  of  making 
llie  attempt.  But,  of  all  persons  on  earth,  none  were  ever 
more  disadyautageously  situated  to  propagate  such  a  stdry, 
than  the  apostles.  The  Jews  were  certainly  less  inclined  to 
believe  this  istory  than  the  apostldi  themselves.  7%«y  refused 
to  believe  it,  long  after  very  sufficient  evidence  had  been  fur- 
nished them  of  its  truth.  ,  The  Jews  would  certainly  require 
evidence  still  more  ample.  This  the  apostles  could  not  but 
know,  and  therefore  must  have  been  hopeless  of  persuading 
them  to  believe  it,  unless  themselves  were  able  to  support  it 
by  such  evidence.  But  this  evidence  could  n^ver  be  produced 
m  support  of  a  falsehood. 

If  the  story  did  not  gain  belief,  the  attempt  to  spread  it 
bould  be  of  no  possible  use  to  the  apostles.  As,  then,  they 
Dould  not  entertain  a  single  hope  of  inducing  the  Jews  to  be- 
lieye  it,  they  could  have  no  possible  inducement  to  attempt 
lo  palm  it  upon  the  Jews.  But  if  the  Jews  did  not  believe 
rC»'  it  could  never  be  received  by  any  other  people.  Jews,  in 
g^at  numbers,  were  scattered  over  all  the  countries  in'  which 
the  apostles  could  ever  hope  or  wish  to  spread  the  story. 
These  Jews  carried  on  a  continual'  cork^spoifdence  with  those 
at  Jeru^lem,  and  in  immense  numbers  visited  that  city  every 
year.  If,  then,  the  story  were  not  believed  at  Jerusalem,  this 
&ct  would  be  perfectly  well  kno¥m  wherever  Jews  resided. 
But  the  knowledge  that  the  story  gained  no  credit  at  Jerusa- 
lem, the  place  where  the  event  had  professedly  existed,  would 
effectually  prevent  it  from  gaining  the  least  credit  in  any  other 
pbce.  To  the  spot,  where  the  event  was  said  to  eidst,  all 
thinking  men  would  have  recourse,  to  learn  the  true  state  of 
the  evidence  concerning  it.  If  it  were  there  found  insufficient, 
it  would  at  once  be  pronounced  to  be  insufficient  by  all  men. 
The  Gospel  was,  probably,  directed  by  Christ  to  be  preached 
first  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judea,  for  this  as  one  great  reason, 
that  the  story  of  his  r^surrecition,  on  which  his  whole  scheme 
depended,  being  established  there  in  the  immoveable  belief  of 
multitudes,  might  be  successfully  and  irresistibly  published  in 
other  countries. 

VOL'.  II.  2  i 
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But,  whatever  advantages  the  apostles  could  derive,  oi  a- 
pect  to  derive  from  their  imposture  (if  it  were  one,)  mot  he 
wholly  derived  from  persuading  mankind  to  believe  tins  stoij. 
They  themselves  perfectly  understood,  and  frankly  dediiel 
to  mankind,  that  their  whole  system  turned  on  tfab  fiiigb 
hinge.  '  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  nn, 
and  your  faith  is  abo  vaia'  is  the  constant  langoage  of  al 
which  they  said.  For  proof  of  this  you  need  only  exaniae 
the  sermons  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  recorded  in  the  Ads 
of  the  Apostles.  Unless  this  fact  were  establiahed,  tbeiefbre, 
they  could  not  hope  for  a  single  follower,  nor  for  the  amalieit 
reward.  But  of  the  establishment  of  this  Gust  among  eilkr 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  I  flatter  myself  I  have  shovim  diey  ooold 
not,  in  the  existing  circumstances,  form  even  the  ranoteit 
hope.  They  had^  not,  therefore,  the  smallest  interest  in  mak- 
ing the  attempt 

3.  They  were  assured,  with  absolute  certainty,  of  sufer- 
ing  every  imaginable  disadvantage. 

All  the  losses  and  injuries  mentioned  under  the  precediii; 
head,  must  have  stared  them  in  the  face  at  the  beginning.  At 
every  step  of  their  progress  new  evils  could  not  fail  to  arise, 
and  those  of  the  most  distressing  kind.  Had  they  been  blind 
enough  not  to  have  perceived  their  miserable  destiny,  before 
they  commenced  this  wretched  work  of  deception,  the  first 
attempt  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  ample  conviction ; 
and  to  this  every  new  attempt  would  add  fresh  proof.  The 
scourge,  the  prison,  and  the  cross  have  always  proved  effectual 
antidotes  to  imposition.  All  other  dishonest  men,  are,  equally 
with  Voltaire,  no  friends  to  martyrdom.  Had  the  apostles 
possessed  the  same  character,  they  would  have  soon  been 
wearied  of  the  sufferings  which  they  everywhere  underwent 
Everywhere  they  were  hated,  calumniated,  despised,  hunted 
from  city  to  city,  thrust  into  prison,  scourged,  stoned,  and  cro- 
cified.  For  what  were  all  these  excruciating  sufferings  en- 
dured! Gain,  honour,  and  pleasure  are  the  only  gods  to 
which  impostors  bow.  But  of  these  the  apostles  acquired, 
and  plainly  laboured  to  acquire,  neither.  What,  then,  was 
tlio  end  lor  uhich  thev  suffered  ?  Let  the  infidel  answer  tbis 
question. 

As  they  gained  nothing,  and  lost  every  tlung  in  the  present 
worid,  so  it  is  certain  that  they  must  expect  to  gain  nothing. 
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and  suffer  every  tbiiig,  in  the  World  to  come.  That  the  Old 
Testament  was  the  word  of  God,  they  certainly  beliered  with- 
out a  single  doubt.  But,  in  this  book,  lyiiig  is  exhibited  as  a 
BOjpiteme  object  of  the  divine  abhorrence,  and  the  scriptural 
threatenings.  From  the  invention  and  propagation  of  thu 
falsehood,  therefore,  they  could  expect  nothing  hereafter  but 
the  severest  effusions  of  the  anger  of  Grod. 

For  what,  then,  was  all  this  loss,  danger,  and  suffering  in- 
emred?  For  the  privilege  of  telling  an  extravagant  and  in- 
credible story  to  mankind,  and  of  founding  on  it  a  series  of 
exhortations  to  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness ;  to  the  renun- 
ciation of  sin  and  the  universal  exercise  of  piety,  justice,  truth, 
and  kindness ;  to  the  practice  of  all  that  conduct  which  common 
sense  has  ever  pronounced  to  be  the  duty,  honour,  and  hap- 
piness of  man,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  that  which  it  has  ever 
declared  to  be  his  guilt,  debasement,  and  misery.  Such  an 
end  was  never  even  wished,  much  less  seriously  proposed,  by 
an  impostor. 

At  the  same  time,  they  lived  as  no  impostors  ever  lived, 
and  were  able  to  say  to  their  converts,  with  a  fuU  assiutince  of 
finding  a  cordial  belief  of  the  declaration,  *  Ye  are  witnesses, 
and  God  also,  how  holily,  and  justly,  and  unblameably,  we 
behaved  ourselves  among  you  tfiat  believe.'  That  this  was 
their  true  character  is  certain,  from  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  afl  antiquity.  Had  they  not  nobly  recorded  their  own  faults, 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  a  single  stain  would 
have  ever  rested  on  their  character. 

If,  then,  the  apostles  invented  this  story,  they  invented  it 
without  the  remotest  hope  or  prospect  of  making  it  believed ; 
a  thing  which  was  never  done  by  an  impostor :  propagated  it 
without  any  interest,  without  any  hope  of  gain,  honour,  power, 
or  pleasure ;  the  only  object  by  which  impostors  were  ever  al- 
lured ;  and  with  losses  and  sufferings,  which  no  impostors  ever 
voluntarily  underwent ;  proposed  as  their  only  end,  or  at  least 
only  end  which  has  ever  been  discovered  to  mankind,  an  ob- 
ject which  no  impostor  ever  pursued,  or  even  wished ;  and, 
during  their  whole  progress  through  life,  lived  so  as  no  im- 
postor ever  lived,  and  so  as  to  be  the  most  perfect  contrast 
ever  exhibited  by  men  to  the  whole  character  of  impo^- 
tion. 

2  I  2 
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III.  The  Apostles  were  not  deceived,  and  did  nai  dtam 
others  with  regard  to  this  fact ;' but  the  fact  was  real. 

In  sapport  of  this  declaration  I  observe, 

1.  That  if  Ghrist  was  not  raised  from  the  dead,  it  coM 
certainly  have  been  proved. 

Christ  was  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  governor,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  government  and  nation  of  the  Jews.    His  bodj 
was  in  their  hands,  and  entirely  under  their  control.    Hiej 
knew  that  he  had  predicted  his  resurrection.    They  knew  that, 
if  he  should  rise,  or  should  be  believed  to  have  risen,  his  cause 
would  gain  more  by  this  fact,  or  by  this  belief,  than  by  efeiy 
thing  which  he  had  taught  or  done  during  his  life.     All  tUi 
they  declared  to  Pilate  in  form,  for  the  express  poipose  of 
guarding  against  this  dreaded  evil.     '  Now  the  next  -day  tli^ 
followed  the  day  of  the  preparation,'  says  St  Matthew, '  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees  came  together  unto  Pilate,  sayii^, 
Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet 
alive.  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again.    CommaDd  there* 
fore,  that  the  sepulchre  be  made  fast,  until  the  third  day; 
lest  his  disciples  come  by  night,  and  steal  him  away;  and 
say  unto  the  people,  He  is  risen  from  the  dead.     So  the  last 
error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first.     Pilate  said  unto  them, 
Ye  have  a  watch  :  go  your  way  ;  make  it  as  sure  as  you  can. 
So  they  went,  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the  stone 
and  setting  a  watch.'     In  this  remarkable  passage  we  have  a 
distinct  account  of  their  knowledge  of  Christ's  prediction,  that 
he  should  rise  on  the  third  day ;  of  their  dread  of  the  preva- 
letice  of  a  future  belief  that  he  had  risen ;  of  their  convictioD 
that  this  belief  would  advance  his  cause  more  than  all  his 
preaching,  life,  and  miracles ;  and  their  earnest  request  to  the 
governor,  that  effectual  measures  might  be  taken  to  prevent 
this  peculiar  evil.    We  are  farther  informed,  that  the  governor, 
in  compliance  with  their  fears  and  their  wishes,  after  remind- 
ing them  that  they  had  a  watch  or  guard  under  their  control, 
directed  them,  with  a  communication  of  unlimited  authority, 
'  to  make  the  sepulchre  as  sure  as  they  could.'     Finally,  ve 
are  informed  that,  with  this  power  in  their  hands,  *  They  went 
their  way,  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure;'  that  is,  according  to 
their  own  judgment ;  and  we  are  completely  assured  that  such 
eagle-eyed  and  bitter  enemies,  under  the  influence  of  suck 
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apprehensions,  left  no  precaution  untried,  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  danger  which  they  dreaded.  Aiccordingly,  the 
evangelist  informs  us,  that  they  not  only  set  a  guard  at  the 
sepulchre,  which  we  may  be  certain  was  more  than  sufficient, 
but  also  *  set  a  seal  upon  the  stone  which  was  rolled  to  it  for 
a  door;'  in  order  to  produce  complete  and  universal  convic- 
tion that  Christ  was  not  raised,  because  the  seal  was  un- 
broken. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  thus  carefully 
taken,  the  body  was  missing.  In  this  great  fact  the  sanhedrim 
and  the  apostles  perfectly  agree :  it  cannot  therefore  be  ques- 
tioned. The  sanhedrim  would,  otherwise,  have  certainly  pro- 
duced it;  and  thus  detected  the  falsehood  of  the  apostles' 
declaration  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  prevented  it 
from  gaining  credit  among  the  Jews. 

There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  it  could  be  missing.     It 
was  taken  away,  or  it  was  raised.     If  it  was  taken  away,  it 
was  undoubtedly  taken  by  the  apostles.     But  this  was  not 
true ;  because, 
(1 .)  ITiey  had  no  interest  in  taking  it  away, 

Christ  had  declared  that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead.  The 
mere  taking  away  of  his  body,  instead  of  evincing  the  truth  of 
this  prediction  to  the  apostles  themselves,  would  have  been  an 
unanswerable  proof  of  its  falsehood ;  and,  by  consequence,  of 
the  falsehood  of  him  who  uttered  it.  If  the  prediction  were 
unfulfilled,  of  which  the  presence  of  hb  dead  body  would  have 
been  the  proper  and  complete  proof,  Christ  was  a  false  pro- 
phet, an  impostor.  Of  course,  the  apostles  could  expect  no 
possible  advantage  firom  following  him,  and  plainly  saw  them- 
selves exposed  to  every  disadvantage.  They  had,  therefore, 
no  conceivable  inducement  to  take  away  his  body,  nor  even  to 
accept  it,  if  it  had  been  offered  to  them  freely.  This,  it  is 
believed,  has  been  sufficiently  evinced  under  a  former  head. 

To  others  they  could  never  produce  the  body  of  Christ  as 
evidence,  either  of  his  sincerity,  or  their  own ;  for  it  would 
aave  completely  destroyed  the  character  of  both.  The  only 
end,  therefore,  which  the  theft  could  answer,  would  have  been 
to  gain  some  credit  to  the  story  of  his  resurrection,  from  the 
foot  that  his  body  was  missing.  When  we  consider  that  the 
body  was  perfectly  in  the  power  of  their  enemies,  the  Jewish 
sanhedrim,  it  must  be  acknowled^^cd,  that  an  argument  of  some 
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force  might  be  drawn  form  this  fact  in  favour  of  Clirisfs  resv- 
rection.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evid^dt  that  thb  single  fact 
wonld  have  been  wholly  insufficient  to  establish  the  point ;  ni 
the  apostles,  in  attempting  to  palm  the  story  on  the  woiM, 
would  have  engaged  in  a  cause  wholly  desperate.  We  de- 
mand very  important  additional  proof,  derived  from  odier 
sources,  to  establish  this  point  in  our  own  minds.  The  neces- 
sity of  such  proof  the  apostles  could  not  but  have  seen  with, 
at  least,  as  much  certainty  as  ourselves ;  they  could,  therefore, 
never  have  been  willing  to  take  it  away  for  this  purpose. 

(2.)  77l«  apostles  durst  not  take  away  the  body  of  Christ, 

They  knew  that  a  guard  was  placed  at  the  sepulchre,  i 
numerous  and  amply  sufficient  band  of  Roman  soldiers.  Hiej 
themselves  were  few,  friendless,  and  discouraged ;  in  hourij 
expectation  of  being  arrested  and  put  to  death,  as  followers  of 
Christ;  and  voluntarily  confined  to  a  solitary  chamber,  for 
fear  of  being  either  crucified  or  stoned.  The  time  was  thai 
of  the  passover,  when  Jerusalem  custoiparily  contained  more 
than  a  million  of  people.  It  was  the  time  of  the  fuU  momL 
The  sepulchre  was  just  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  ex- 
posed therefore  to  continual  inspection.  How  could  a  body 
of  men,  who  Lad  just  before  fled  from  a  similar  guard,  not- 
withstanding their  Master  was  present  with  them,  venture  to 
attack  this  band  of  armed  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  remoT- 
ing  the  body  of  Christ  from  the  sepulchre  ?  How,  especially, 
could  they  make  this  attempt,  when  they  had  nothing  to  gaio ; 
and  when  they  must  become  guilty  of  rebelling  against  the 
Roman  government ;  and,  if  they  escaped  death  from  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers,  were  expo3ed  to  this  evil  in  a  much 
more  terrible  form  ? 

(3.)  The  apostles y  with  respect  to  this  subject,  had  formed 
no  plan  ;  and  entertained  no  expectations  and  no  hopes. 

They  disbelieved  the  story  of  his  resurrection,  when  as- 
serted by  the  most  unsuspicious  witnesses ;  his  female  disci- 
ples, and  their  own  companions.  Nay,  they  disbelieved  it 
after  he  had  appeared  several  times ;  when  they  had  seen  and 
known  that  his  body  was  gone  from  the  sepulchre,  and  even 
when  he  had  appeared  to  themselves.  The  truth  is,  they  were 
completely  discouraged  and  broken-hearted.  The  death  of 
Christ  had  violated  all  their  prejudices,  destroyed  their  fondest 
hopes,  and  sunk  their  spirits  in  the  dust.     Nor  was  any  ex- 
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pedient  less  fitted  to  revive  ibdr  hopes,  than  the  wretched 
cheat  imputed  to  them  by  their  enemies. 

(4.)  7%£  story  told  concerning  this  subject  hy  the  sanhe- 
drim, and  thoughtlessly  believed  by  the  great  body  of  the  Jews 
even  to  the  present  time,  is  itse^  strong  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  loAicA  /  am  maintaimng. 

This  stoi7»  as  you  well  know,  is,  that  the  disciples  stole  the 
body  cf  Christ,  while  the  guards  were  asleep.  I  will  not 
here  insist  on  the  ridiculousness  of  this  story,  but  will  only 
consider  it  as  the  real  account  given  by  the  sanhedrim  con- 
cerning the  disappearing  of  the  body  from  the  sepulchre. 
This  sagacious  collection  of  men,  sharpened  into. extreme 
canning  by  the  constant  management  of  bumto  affairs  in  very 
difficult  times,  thought  it  proper  to  tell  the  world  this  story, 
as  the  best  account  which  they  could  give  of  the  subject. 
To  what  straits  must  their  ingenuity  have  been  driven,  when 
they  were  compelled  to  such  a  resort?  Every  man  knows 
that  the  guards  would,  of  their  own  accord,  have  never 
▼entured  upon  such  a  narration  ;  for  it  would  have  been  the 
infallible  cause  of  their  condemnation  to  death.  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  that  a  Roman  sentinel  should  acknowledge  himself 
to  have  slept  upon  his  post :  nor  is  it  much  more  possible, 
that  a  Jewish  senate  should,  unless  under  extreme  pressure 
of  circumstances,  publicly  accord  with  so  contemptible  a  tale. 
Had  that  senate  been  possessed  of  any  truth  which  would  at 
all  have  favoured  their  designs,  they  would  have  never  dis- 
graced their  character  by  acknowledging  their  reliance,  and 
persuading  their  countrymen  to  rely,  on  the  testimony  of  a 
heathen  g^ard,  nor  of  any  other  men,  concerning  what  was 
done  when  they  were  asleep.  Had  truth  favoured  their  wishes 
in  any  manner,  neither  the  senate  nor  the  people  of  the  Jews 
would  have  rested  themselves,  in  a  case  of  this  consequence, 
nor  indeed  in  any  case,  upon  a  story,  which  carried  with  it 
its  own  refutation. 

2.  The  Jews  in  great  numbers  believed  the  resurrection 
of  Christ. 

The  Jews  most  ardently  hated  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
Bim  they  persecuted  throughout  his  public  ministry,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  nailed  him  to  the  cross.    The  apostles  directly' 
charged  them  with  these  enormous  crimes,  particularly  in  this 
\ery  sermon  of  St.  Peter,  from  which  I  have  taken  my  text. 
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00  this  ground  they  urged  them  to  repeDtance ;  asaertiflgat . 
ways  before  them,  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead.  Ctw 
aud  unanswerable  evidence,  as  I  have  akeady  remarked,  ii 
necessary  to  convince  the  most  candid  man  of  so  wonderM  ai 
invent.  But  to  convince  Jews,  that  the  man  whom  they  hi 
hated  and  crucified,  was  risen  from  the  dead — Jews,  so  op- 
posed to  his  character,  mission,  and  doctrines — Jews,  who  is 
admitting  his  resurrection,  acknowledged  themselves  to  have 
siqned  in  a  manner  unparalleled — demanded  singnlar  efi- 
dence.  Yet  three  thousand  of  these  Jews  believed  the  apos- 
tles' declaration  of  this  fact  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Sfty  dajfs 
only  after  the  crucifixion.  Within  a  few  days  more,  five  thou- 
sand others  adopted  the  same  belief,  and  soon  afterward  veij 
great  multitudes. 

The  evidence  of  their  faith  is  complete.  All  these  men 
publicly  professed  it,  and,  in  spite  of  their  former  prejudioei 
and  their  furious  hatred,  submitted  themselves  to  Christ,  ai 
the  Messiah.  This  crucified  man  they  acknowledged  in  that 
glorious  character,  and  yielded  themselves  to  him  as  the  Son 
of  God.  Judaism,  to  which  they  had  been  attached  with  soch 
bigotry,  they  now  publicly  renounced ;  and  gave  up  their  cere- 
monious worship,  their  sabbath,  temple,  priests,  and  sacra- 
ments ;  adopting  in  their  stead  the  Christian  worship,  sabbadi, 
and  sacraments  ;  submitting  themselves  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Qospel ;  and  embracing  a  new  life,  a  life  of  real  holiness,  to 
them  in  the  highest  degree  self-denying  and  difficult  A  great 
number  of  them  also  sold  their  possessions,  and  distributed  the 
avails  of  them  in  mere  charity  to  their  Christian  brethreD. 
Beyond  this,  these  converts  voluntarily  forsook  their  friends, 
their  interests,  and  their  hopes,  and  underwent  a  series  of 
dreadful  sufferings,  terminating  not  unfrequently  in  a  violent 
death. 

To  persuade  men  to  renounce  their  religion,  especially 
bigoted  men,  and  to  exchange  a  sinful  life  for  a  virtuous  one, 
is  undoubtedly  as  hard  a  task  as  was  ever  assigned  to  the  hu- 
man mind ;  especially  when  that  religion  contravenes  all  the 
selfishness  of  man.  Jews  now  exist  in  great  numbers,  and 
have  existed  ever  since  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  Thev  hold 
the  same  character,  and  the  ^ame  religion.  Christianity,  the 
religion  to  which  they  are  to  be  converted,  is  also  the  same. 
But  more  Jews  were  made  converts  to  the  religion  of  Christ 
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by  these  two  sennons  of  St  Peter,  than  have  embraced  it 
withiD  the  last  sixteen  hundred  years.  It  is  therefore  certain/ 
that  the  apostles  possessed  advantages  for  this  end»  which 
their  followers  ha^e  not  possessed  ;  and  these  advantages  in- 
dependently of  miracles,  consisted,  in  a  great  measure  at  least, 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  hearers.  They  knew 
and  remembered  the  life,  preaching,  and  miracles  of  Christ, 
and  the  wonderful  events  which  attended  his  death.  These, 
as  is  obvious  from  the  declaration  of  St  Luke,  greatly  affected 
their  minds.  '  And  all  the  people,'  says  the  Evangelist,  '  that 
came  together  to  that  sight,  beholding  the  things  that  were 
done,  smote  their  breasts,  and  returned.'  The*  guards,  also, 
went  into  the  city,  and  told  the  story  of  the  descent  of  the 
V angel,' who'  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre/  the 
awful  circumstances  by  which  he  wa^  attended,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ*  When  to  these  things  were  added  the 
miraculous  events  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  marvellous 
cure  of  the  lame  man  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple,  these 
lews  yielded  up  their  prejudices,  and  submitted  to  truths  which 
they  could  no  longer  resist.  The  facts  here  specified  were, 
iu  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  the  means  by  which  such 
multitudes  of  enemies  were  converted  to  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel. 

3.  T%e  sanhedrim  believed  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

In  the  Acts  iv.  we  are  informed,  that  the  sanhedrim  had  the 
apostles  brought  before  them  for  preaching  in  the  name  of 
Christ  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  for  affirming  that 
Christ  was  risen  from  the  dead.  Had  they  believed  that  the 
apostles  stole  away  the  body  of  Christ,  they  would  now  cer- 
tainly have  charged  them  with  this  gross  fraud,  this  direct 
rebellion  against  the  Roman  and  Jewish  government;  and, 
unless  they  could  have  cleared  themselves  of  the  crime,  would 
have  punished  them  for  it  with  at  least  due  severity.  Such 
punishment  would  not  only  have  been  just,  but  it  had  now  be- 
come necessary  for  the  sanhedrim  to  inflict  it,  in  order  to  save 
their  own  reputation.  They  had  originated  the  story,  and 
were  now  under  the  strongest  inducements  to  support  it.  Yet 
they  did  not  even  mention  the  subject ;  but  contented  them- 
selves with  commanding  them  to  preach  no  more  in  the  name 
of  Christ. 

*  Matthew  xxviii.  11. 
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In  Acts  V.  we  are  told,  that  the  whole  body  of  ther  apostles 
were  broupht  before  them  again,  for  oontinaing  to  preach  io 
opposition  to  this  command.     On  this  oocasion  also  they  kopt 
a  profound  silence  concerning  the  theft,  which  they  had  origi- 
nally attributed  to  the  apostles ;  but  charged  them  with  dis- 
obedience to  their  former  injunctions.    In  this  charge  are  con- 
tained the  following  remarkable  words :  '  Did  we  not  stndtly 
command  you,   that  ye  should  not  teach  in  his  name?  and 
behold,  ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,  and  in- 
tend to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon  us.'     7b  bring  th^  bhod 
of  one  person  upon  another,  is  phraseology  frequently  used  in 
the  Bible.     In  fifteen*  different  instances  in  which  we  find  it 
there,  it  has  but  a  single  meaning ;  viz.  to  bring  the  guilt  af 
contributing  to  the  death  of  a  person^  or  the  guilt  of  nuarder, 
upon  another  person.    When  it  is  said,  '  His  blood  shafl  be 
upon  his  own  head ;'  it  is  clearly  intended,  that  Ae  guilt  of  his 
death  shall  be  upon  himself.    When,  therefore,  the  sanhedrim 
accuse  the  apostlos  of  attempting  to  bring  the  blood  oi  Christ 
upon  them,  they  accuse  them  of  an  intention  to  bring  upon 
them  the  guilt  of  shedding  his  blood ;  this  being  the  only  mean- 
ing of  such  phraseology  in  the  Scriptures. 

Should  any  doubt  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  man  concerning 
this  interpretation,  it  may  be  settled,  I  think,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, by  recurring  to  another  passage,  to  which  hitherto  I 
have  not  alluded.  In  Matthew  xxvii.  24,  25,  wc  are  told,  that 
when  '  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing'  towards  re- 
leasing Christ,  '  he  took  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before 
the  multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just 
person  ;  see  ye  to  it ;'  and  that  then  '  all  the  people  answered, 
and  said,  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children.'  The 
meaning  of  the  phraseology  in  this  passage  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ;  and  it  is  alt6gether  probable  that  the  declaration  of  the 
sanhedrim  being  made  so  soon  after  this  imprecation,  to  the 
apostles,  so  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  on  an  occa- 
sion which  so  naturally  called  it  up  to  view,  the  sanhedrim  re- 
ferred to  it  directly. 

But  if  Christ  was  not  raised  from  the  dead,  ho  was  a  false 

•  Lev.  XX.  9, 11,  13,  16,  27 ;  Deut.  xix.  10 ;  xxii.  8 :  2  Sfim.  i.  16 ; 
xvi.  8:  1  Kings  ii.  37:  Jer.  li.  35:  Ezek.  xviii.  13:  xxxiii.  6:  Matt, 
xxiii.  35 ;  Acts  xviii.  6. 
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prophet,  an  impostor,  aad,  of  course,  a  blasphemer ;  beoaoae 
lie  asserted  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.  Soch 
a  blasphemer  the  law  of  God  condemned  to  death.  The  san- 
hedrim were  the  veiy  persons  to  whom  &e  business  of  ttying^ 
and  condemning  him  was  committed  by  that  law,  and  whose 
doty  it  was  to  accomplish  his  death.  If,  therefore,  his  body  was 
not  raised  ^m  the  dead,  there  was  no  guilt  in  shedding  his 
blood,  but  the  mere  performance  of  a  plain  duty.  His  blood, 
that  is,  the  guilt  of  shedding  it,  could  not  possibly  rest  on  the 
sanhedrim,  nor,  to  use  their  language,  be  brought  upon  them 
by  the  apostles,  nor  by  any  others.  All  this  the  sanhedrim 
perfect^  knew ;  and  therefore,  had  they  not  believed  him  to 
have  risen  from  the  dead,  they  could  never  have  used  this 
phraseology. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  on  both  these  occasions  the 
apostles  boldly  declared  to  the  sanhedrim,  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead ;  yet  the  sanhe- 
drim not  only  did  not  chai^  them  with  the  crime  of  having 
stolen  his  body,  but  did  not  contradict,  nor  even  comment  on, 
die  declaration.  This  could  not  possibly  have  happened 
through  inattention.  Both  the  sanhedrim  and  the  apostles 
completely  knew,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  point 
on  which  his  cause,  and  their  opposition  to  it,  entirely  turned. 
It  was  tiie  freat  and  serious  controversy  between  the  con- 
tending parties;  and  yet,  though  directly  asserted  to  their 
faces  by  the  apostles,  the  sanhedrim  did  not  even  utter  a 
syllable  on  the  si^bject. 

Had  they  believed  their  own  story,  they  would  either  have 
punished  the  apostles  with  death,  as  rebels  against  the  Jewish 
and  Roman  governments,  or  confined  them  as  lunatics  in  a 
bedlam. 

IV.  Christ  tD€U  raised  from  the  dead,  because  the  apostles 
converted  mankind  to  his  religion. 

The  Apostles,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  published  the 
story  of  Christ's  resurrection  as  the  proof  of  his  mission,  and 
doctrines ;  and  as  the  foundation  on  which  rested  their  own 
commission,  and  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  they  taught 
To  prove  the  reality  of  his  resurrection,  they  publicly  declared 
that  he  had  invested  them  with  the  power  of  working  miracles 
on  all  occasions,  and  openly  asserted  that  they  wore  possessed 
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q{  thiB  power.     Here,  then,  the  cause  was  fairly  at  issue  be- 
tween them  and  mankind.     If  they  wrought  miracles  in  jawX  . 
of  this  story,  the  story  was  true  of  course;  because,  as  I 
observed  in  a  preceding  Discourse,  none  but  Grod  can  work  t 
miracle ;  and  God  cannot  support  a  falsehood. 

That  this  was  the  real  profession  of  the  apostles  is  unitedly 
testified,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  by  all  antiquity ;  hea- 
then, Jewish,  and  Christian.     It  is,  therefore,  certainly  true. 

If  the  apostles,  after  having  made  this  profession,  did  not 
work  miracles,  they  were  conyicted  of  falsehood  in  a  moment 
Their  cause  fell  at  once ;  for  they  had  rested  it  wholly  on  tUs 
single  fact.  The  weakest  man  would  see,  at  a  glance,  that 
they  were  cheats  and  liars,  and  could  never  place  the  least 
confidence  in  any  of  their  declarations.  They  could  not, 
therefore,  have  made  a  single  convert 

But  they  did  convert  a  great  part  of  the  civilized,  and  not 
a  small  part  of  the  savage  world.  They,  therefore,  certainly 
wrought  miracles  in  the  jnanner  which  they  professed,  as  proof 
of  the  reality  of  Chrisfs  resurrection.  The  resurrection  of 
Christ  was  of  course  real.  God  set  to  it  his  own  seal,  and 
placed  it  beyond  every  reasonable  doubt. 

That  the  apostles  wrought  miracles  in  great  numbers,  is 
completely  proved  also  by  the  united  testimony  of  heathen, 
Jews,  and  Christians.  All  these  classes  of  men  were  deeply 
interested  to  deny  this  fact,  if  it  could  with  any  pretence  be 
denied.  The  heathen  and  Jews  would  certainly  have  denied 
it;  because  they  wished  to  prevent,  as  far. as  possible,  other 
heathen  and  other  Jews  from  embracing  Christianity;  and 
because,  if  they  could  have  supported  the  denial,  they  would 
have  stopped  the  growth  of  that  religion  in  its  infancy.  Chris- 
tians would  have  denied  it ;  that  is,  such  as  became  Christians 
in  consequence  of  a  belief  in  these  miracles  under  any  illusion 
which  could  have  been  practised  on  them,  because  they  would 
certainly  have  detected  the  cheat,  and  must  have  strongly 
resented  the  villany,  by  which  it  had  been  played  off  upon 
themselves.  I  say  these  things,  admitting  the  supposition 
that  the  imposture  might  succeed  for  a  time ;  but,  to  my  own 
view,  such  success  must  plainly  have  been  impossible. 

All  these  persons  have,  however,  agreed  in  asserting  that 
the  apostles  wrought  miracles.  The  Jews  and  heathen  at- 
tributed them  to  magic.     Christians,  under  the  influence  of 
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their  coDyiction  that  miracles  were  thus  wrought,  hazarded 
and  yielded  every  eDJoyment  of  life,  and  very  often  life 
itself. 

We  have  now,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  come  to  the  clear  and 
certain  conclusion,  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by 
the  power  of  God.  But,  if  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead, 
it  follows,  by  irresistible  consequence^  that  he  was  approved  of 
God ;  and,  of  course,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
promised  Messiah,  sent  from  heaven  to  communicate  the 
divine  will  to  mankind  concerning  their  duty  and  salvation. 
The  religion  which  he  taught  is  in  all  its  parts  divine  truth, 
the  will  of  omr  Maker,  and  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  our 
interest  and  duty.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  rejected  without 
infinite  hazard ;  it  cannot  be  embraced  without  complete  as- 
surance of  infinite  gain,  the  favour  of  God  in  this  worlds  and 
eternal  Jife  in  the  world  to  come* 
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In  a  long  series  of  Discourses  I  have  investigated  minatdf 
the  character  and  mediation  of  Christ ;  and  have  considoei 
his  divine  and  human  nature  ;  his  offices  as  a  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King ;  his  miracles ;  and  his  resurrection.  I  shall  nov 
close  this  great  and  interesting  subject  of  theology  by  attempt- 
ing to  exhibit,  summarily,  the  excellency  and  anUableness  flf 
Christ,  as  manifested  in  his  interference  on  the  behalf  d 
mankind. 

In  the  text,  the  prophet  Isaiah  presents  to  us  the  advent  of 
a  messenger  of  good  tidings  to  mankind.  This  messenger  ii 
represented  as  announcing  to  the  world  '  good,*  or  happiness  it 
large ;  as  '  publishing  peace ' — '  salvation ' — and  the  glorio* 
news,  that  the  God,  who  reigns  universally,  is  the  Godv 
Zion.  His  appearance  is  exhibited  by  the  prophet  as  fHX^ 
his  own  mind  with  astonishment  and  extasy.  Nothing  cosU 
more  forcibly  convey  to  us  the  prophet's  rapturous  sense  of  tke 
importance  of  these  tidings,  or  his  exalted  views  of  the  Dies' 
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flenger  who  brought  them,  than  the  manner  in  which  he  dwelk 
on  these  subjects,  in  the  repeated  and  fervid  exclamations  of 
die  text.  When  the  Soul  becomes  the  seat  of  strong  emotions, 
and  especially  when  it  is  agitated  by  strong  alternations  of 
wonder  and  joy,  it  usually  finds  language,  in  every  form  of 
phraseology,  too  feeble  to  give  full  vent  to  its  feelings,  or  to 
convey  them  to  others  with  such  force,  as  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands either  of  the  imagination  or  the  passions.  When  we 
ourselves  feel,  we  wish  others  to  feel ;  and  when  our  emotions 
become  peculiarly  ardent,  we  are  prone  to  fear  that  the  cor- 
responding emotions  of  others  will  be  less  vivid  than  we  desire. 
The  mind  in  this  case  seizes  the  most  forcible  lang^ge  within 
its  reach,  and,  conscious  that  even  this  language  halts  behind 
its  own  fervours,  naturally  seeks  to  increase  the  impressions, 
by  reiterating  them  in  new  and  more  animated  phraseology. 
From  this  source  were  derived  the  exclamations  of  the  text, 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  mind  of  Isaiah,  whose  imagination  was 
Dot  only  more  sublime,  but  on  all  occasions  more  ready  to 
glow,  than  that  of  any  other  writer. 

St.  Paul  applies  this  text  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  ge- 
nerally, and  perhaps  more  especially  to  the  first  ministers. 
This  application  teaches  us  decisively,  that  the  Gospel,  the 
meaning  of  which  word  you  know  is  merely  '  good  tidings,'  is 
the  subject  of  the  annunciation  in  the  text ;  and  that  ministers 
oC  the  Gospel  at  large  are,  in  a  loose  and  general  sense,  in- 
daded  in  the  purport  of  these  exclamations.  The  prophet, 
however,  speaks  of  one  messenger  only ;  and  this  messenger 
in  the  person  who  publishes  the  Gospel  to  mankind.  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  undoubtedly  the  messenger  here  in- 
tended, by  whoso  voice  the  Gospel  was  originally  communi- 
cated to  the  world.  The  prophet,  who  beyond  any  other 
writer  embodies  all  his  thoughts,  and  holds  them  out  to  the 
view  of  the  eye,  exhibits  this  divine  herald  as  advancing  over 
the  mountains  surrounding  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  pro- 
claiming joyful  news  to  its  inhabitants.  The  reader  is  trans- 
ported to  the  spot ;  sees  this  illustrious  person  approach,  hears 
him  proclaim  the  tidings  which  he  comes  to  announce,  and 
unites  with  the  prophet  and  his  exulting  countrymen  in  their 
ioyful  exclamations. 

The  only  characteristicai  circumstance  on  which  the  prophet 
lests  in  the  text,  is  the  beauty  which  adorned  the  person  of 
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tliis  glorious  messenger.  '  How  beautiful  on  the  moootains 
are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidingB  !'  To  tlie 
consideration  of  this  subject  I  propose  to  devote  the  foiloving 
Discourse. 

In  the  discussion  of  it  I  shall  consider, 

I.  The  persons,  to  whom  these  tidings  were  published : 

II.  The  tidings  themselves:  and 

III.  TTie  messenger  who  published  them. 

I.  The  persons  to  whom  these  tidings  were  ptMished,  were 
the  children  of  apostate  Adam. 

It  will  be  useful  to  the  design  which  I  have  proposed,  to 
consider  both  their  character  and  their  circumstances. 

Their  character,  like  that  of  their  progenitor,  was  formed 
of  apostasy.  Every  man  who  searches  his  own  bosom,  or  ex- 
amines the  conduct  of  his  own  life,  is  presented  with  irresisti- 
ble evidence  that  he  is  a  sinner.  Let  him  form  whatever 
rule  of  life  he  is  pleased  to  prescribe,  by  which  his  duty  to 
himself,  to  his  fellow  men,  and  to  God,  ought  even  in  his  own 
view  to  be  regulated,  and  he  will  find  himself,  in  innumerable 
instances,  a  transgressor  of  that  rule.  The  heathen  philoso- 
phers anciently,  and  the  infidels  of  modern  times,  have  formed 
such  rules.  Weigh  them  in  their  own  balances,  and  they 
will  invariably  be  '  found  wanting.'  Lax,  licentious,  and  even 
monstrous  as  the  laws  aro  which  they  have  proposed  for  the 
regulation  of  their  own  moral  conduct,  they  still  have  not 
obeyed  them,  and  will,  if  tried  by  them,  be  certainly  con- 
demned. How  much  more  defective  do  they  appear,  when 
examined  by  the  dictates  of  a  sober  and  enlightened  consci- 
ence !  How  far  more  defective,  when  tried  by  the  perfect 
law  of  God !  Searched  by  this  law,  it  will  be  uniformly  found, 
and  every  man  faithfully  employed  in  the  search  will  be 
obliged  to  confess,  that  '  in  our  flesh  dwelleth  no  good  thing.' 

Among  the  most  affecting  specimens  of  this  evil  character, 
a  conscientious  investigator  will  be  deeply  afflicted  with  those 
which  constitute  his  own  personal  debasement.  If  he  open  his 
eye  on  what  he  has  been,  and  on  what  he  has  done,  he  vrill 
find  the  most  abundant  reason  to  exclaim,  with  Job,  *  I  abbot 
myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.'  He  will  find  that  he 
has,  in  the  true  and  evangelical  sense,  neither  loved  God,  nor 
man ;  that  be  has  neither  accepted  of  his  Saviour,  nor  repented 
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of  bis  sins ;  that  be  bas  neitber  laboured  to  be  a  blessing,  nor 
even  endeavoured  not  to  be  a  nuisance,  to  tbe  divine  kingdom. 
Instead  of  worshipping  God  '  in  spirit  and  in  truth,'  according 
to  the  first  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  of  Revelation,  be 
will  find  that  he  bas  in  truth  prostrated  himself  to  gold,  to 
office,  to  fame,  and  to  pleasure.  Instead  of  tbe  exact  justice, 
unwavering  truth,  and  expansive  benevolence  of  the  Gospel, 
be  will  see,  written  in  tbe  vohmie  of  bis  life  with  a  pen  of  iron, 
a  succession  of  melancholy  scenes  and  acts  of  unkindness,  in- 
sincerity, and  injustice ;  all  coiitrived  and  finished  by  a  mind 
sbrunk  with  selfishness,  swollen  with  pride,  heated  with  anger, 
debased  with  avarice,  and  steeled  with  insensibility.  Page 
after  page  he  will  see  stained  with  tbe  licentious  wanderings  of 
an  impure  imagination^  and .  deformed  by  tbe  malignant  pur- 
poses of  an  envious,  angry,  and  revengeful  spirit.  In  vain  will 
Ins  eye,  pained  with  these  narratives  of  shame  and  sin,  wander 
from  one  leaf  to  another  with  an  anxious,  inquisitive  search,  to 
find  tbe  delightful  records  of  filial  confidence,  submission,  and 
gratitude  to  the  Creator,  or  the  sweet  and  cheering  remem- 
brances of  evangelical  charity  towards  those  around  him,  or  a 
portrait  of  himself,  which  shall  be  a  fair  counterpart  to  that  of 
the  good  Samaritan.  In  vain  will  be  watch  and  explore  tbe 
hmniliating  story,  to  glean  firom  it  refreshing  recollections  of 
s^f-purification,  the  refinement  of  his  mind,  the  amendment 
of  bis  heart,  or  the  cleansing  of  his  life.  Over  himself  be  will 
find  .the  most  distressing  reasons  to  mourn,  as  over  a  graceless 
and  ruined  child ;  ruined,  on  tbe  one  band,  by  the  gratification 
of  pernicious  appetites  and  passions,i  and  on  the  other,  by  a 
senseless,  thoughtless  indulgence,  doting  with  a  mixture  of 
idiocy  and  madness. 

-  The  public  exhibitions  of  the  human  character  are  still  more 
striking  displays  of  human  guilt.  Almost  tbe  only  government 
of  mankind  bas  been  tyranny.  Almost  all  tbe  conduct  of  na- 
tions may  be  sununed  up  in  tbe  rage  of  plunder,  tbe  fury  of 
war,  and  the  phrenzy  of  civil  discord.  Men  seem  to  have 
thought  their  blessings  too  numerous  and  too  great,  and  Ae 
duration  of  their  life  too  long.  Accordingly  they  have  robbed 
each  o.tber  of  tbe  former,  shortened  the  latter,  and  struggled 
hard  to  reduce  both  to  nothing.  At  what  time  has  human 
blood  ceased  to  flow  ?  In  what  country  have  rage  and  re- 
range  ceased  to  desolate  ?     When  and  where  have  the  cries 
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of  mourniag  and  misery  ceased  to  resound  ?  The  groans  of 
suffering  have  echoed  from  California  to  Japan.  The  strem 
of  sorrow  has  flowed  without  interruption  for  six  thoosaad 
years.  On  all  the  public  concerns  of  man,  on  eTery  natioo, 
on  every  age,  have  been  labelled,  *  Lamentation,  moumiDg, 
and  woe/ 

Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  man  towards  man.  Not  les 
shameful,  not  less  guilty,  has  been  the  conduct  of  man  towards 
his  Maker.  Instead  of  rendering  to  this  glorious  Being,  whose 
we  are,  and  whom  we  are  bound  to  serve,  the  direct,  instino. 
tive  homage  of  the  heart,  and  the  cheerful  obedience  of  the 
hands ;  instead  of  acknowledging  his  rightful  government,  re- 
joicing in  his  divine  perfections,  and  voluntarily  labouring  to 
accomplish  his  exalted  purposes ;  we  have  said  to  lum  wiik 
one  united  voice, '  Depart  from  us ;  for  we  desire  not  the 
knowledge  of  thy  ways/  For  Jehovah,  the  only  living  and 
true  God,  mankind  have  subtituted  deities,  formed  by  the  im- 
agination, graven  by  art,  and  molten  in  the  furnace.  Tbe 
forest  has  been  scoured,  the  ocean  swept,  and  the  sky  ran- 
sacked, for  objects  of  worship.  The  world  has  prostrated  itsdf 
before  men  deformed  with  villany,  and  putrid  with  poUutioa. 
The  knee  has  bent  to  the  ox,  the  snake,  the  frog,  and  the  fly. 
Nay,  the  heart  has  yielded  its  homage,  prayers,  and  oblations 
to  the  stock  of  a  tree ;  and  parents  have  sacrificed  their  chil- 
dren to  the  great  enemy  of  God  and  man.  Look  over  the 
long  page  of  history,  and  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  how 
rarely  a  country  is  mentioned,  and  how  rarely  a  period  occms, 
in  which  you  would  be  willing  to  have  lived. 

But  guilt  is  not  the  only  ingredient  of  the  human  character. 
It  is  scarcely  less  humble  and  insignificant,  than  it  is  guilty- 
We  are  bom  of  the  dust,  allied  to  worms,  and  victims  to  cor- 
ruption. Weak,  ignorant,  frail,  perishing,  and  possessed  only 
of  an  ephemeral  existence,  we  still  are  proud ;  proud  of  oar 
reason  with  all  its  errors,  and  of  our  temper  with  all  its  sins. 
We  claim  a  kindred  to  angels  ;  but,  by  a  voluntary  slavery  to 
passion  and  appetite,  assimilate  ourselves  to  *  the  beasts 
which  perish.'  We  boast  loudly  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature ; 
and  prostitute  that  nature  daily,  on  objects  of  shame  and  re- 
morse, and  to  purposes  which  we  would  not,  for  a  world,  have 
known  even  to  our  nearest  friends.  What  a  dreadful  display 
of  our  character  would  our  thoughts,  wishes  and  designs  make 
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to  mankindy  if  they  were  all  printed  in  a  volnffle,  and  read 
even  by  such  eyes  as  oun !  How  few  thoughts  do  we  fonn, 
which  we  should  be  willing  to  have  an  angel  know !  How 
few  purposes,  over  which  an  angel  would  not  weep ! 

In  this  character,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  immoveably 
fixed  and  perverse.  No  event,  in  the  immense  providence  of 
God,  has  contributed  to  prove  that  there  is  in  a  sinful  mind  a 
tendency  to  renovation.  Arguments  plead,  reason  testifies, 
judgments  warn,  and  mercies  allure,  in  vain  ! '  The  sinful  heart 
is  incased  in  adamant,  and  is  proof  even  to  the  arrows  of  the 
Almighty.  God  '  calls'  earnestly,  and  continually ;  but  we 
"refuse.  He  stretches  out  his  hand,' both  to  smite  and  to 
heal, '  but  we  disregard.' 

In  consequence  of  our  character,  our  circumstances  have 
become  deplorable.  The  law  of  God,  with  an  unalterable  sen- 
tence, has  declared  that '  the  soul  which  sinneth  shall  die.'  As 
a  prelude  to  the  execution  of  this  penalty,  thorns  and  briers 
have  overspread  this  melancholy  world.  Toil  and  care,  sorrow 
and  suffering,  disease  and  death,  entered  Paradise  the  moment 
it  was  polluted  by  sin ;  withered  all  its  bloom,  and  blasted 
its  immortality.  Death,  the  dteadful  offspring  of  this  dread- 
ful parent,  has  claimed  the  earth  as  his  empire,  and  mankind 
as  his  prey.  All  nations  have  perished  under  his  iron  scep- 
tre ;  '  the  young  man  and  maiden,  old  men  and  children.* 
Half  mankind  has  he  compelled  to  the  grave  in  the  dawn  of 
childhood,  and  converted  the  world  into  one  vast  burying 
ground.  We  walk  on  human  dust ;  and  the  remains  of  men 
once  Uving  are  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  blown  about  by 
the  wind. 

From  this  deplorable  lot,  md  the  guilty  character  of  which 
it  is  the  reward,  there  was,  independently  of  Christ's  mediation, 
no  escape ;  and  to  both  there  was  no  end.  With  heaven  our 
conmiunication  was  cut  offl  No  messenger  ever  came  from 
that  delightful  world,  to  soothe  the  fears  or  awaken  the  hopes 
of  mankind,  concerning  a  future  existence.  If  in  the  vast  of 
being»  or  Ae  boundless  extent  of  divine  benevolence,  good  was 
laid  op  in  store  for  them,  it  was  unknown.  No  tidings  of  re- 
lief or  hope,  no  intimations  of  forgiveness  or  reconciliation, 
hid  ever  reached  this  desolate  region.  Eternity,  solemn  and 
iKrfbl  in  itself,  and  more  solemn  and  awful  from  its  obscurity, 
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became  intensely  dreadfal  to  beings  who  could  niiEike  no  dainii 
to  acceptance,  and  find  no  solid  ground  of  hope. 

To  such  beings  how  delightful  must  be  any  tidings  of  good! 
How  much  more  delightful,  tidings  of  extensive  good !  How 
transporting,  tidings  of  such  good,  which  by  tbeir  certan^ 
banished  distrust  and  doubt  from  the  soul ! . 

XI.  The  nature  of  these  tidings  next  demands  our  conn- 
deration. 

This  is  exhibited  in  five  forms  of  phraseology :  '  That  briog- 
eth  good  tidings ; — that  publisheth  peace  ; — that .  biingeth 
good  tidings  pf  good ; — that  publisheth  salvation  ; — that  laiA 
unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth.'  The  first  and  third  of  these 
forms  indicate,  generally,  that  the  tidings  are  good,  or  joyful; 
and  tidings  concerning  good  of  great  value.  The  remainiag 
forms  teach  us  the  nature  of  that  good. 

In  the  two  first-mentioned  forms  of  expression^  vre  are  as- 
sured, that  the  subject  of  these  tidings  is  real  good,  attainable 
by  us,  reserved  by  God  for  our  enjoyment,  eertaili,  futnre, 
and  immortal.  Good,  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  minds 
as  ours,  such  as  God  himself  esteems  real  good,  and  such  at 
it  becomes  his  character  to  proffer  and  to  bestow.  The 
tidings  concerning  this  glorious  allotment  are  also  in  them- 
selves pronounced  to  be  good ;  because  they  are  sincere  and 
certain,  and  because  they  communicate  easi^  and  efiectoal 
means  of  makinfi^  it  ours.  ,,        'X-  r." 

It  is  styled  in  the  second  phrase, '  Pe^o^^  ^^^Kt^t^ 
cessation  of  war,  or  contention ;  and  in  ti|fi^presei]@asij9,  tbe 
cessation  of  our  hostility  with  God^  oursehes  ana^cwfJlBttoW' 
men.  The  soul  of  man  is  at  war  with  liis  Maim^lirfke  creat 
subject  of  conti*over9y  here,  is  our  ohsjSieiice  ,to  ^||$|  ^will.  This 
i^e  requires,  and  ire  refuse.  Nothing  can  te^rinigl^te  the  con- 
test but  our  submission ;  for  it  cannot  be  3U(J(pp^<?d,  that  the 
Creator  will  bend  his  own  pleasure  to  the  «]ceb^l|lious  spirit  of 
his  creatures.  In  announcing  these  tidings/tp^Qi^nkind,.  Christ 
first  proclaims  to  them,  that  Gqd  is  willmg  tp  be  reconciled. 
This  is  intelligence  which,  before  the  ipedjation  of  Christ 
commenced,  could  never  have  gained  credit,,  even  in  the  worid 
of  benevolence  itself.  Angels  knew  no  reward  for  revolt 
from  their  Creator,  but  final  rejection :  the  reward  to  which 
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Aeir  own  companions  had  been  irreyocably  condemned.  With 
wonder  and  amazement  they  saw  a  new  system  of  dispensa- 
tions commencing  in  this  apostate  worid,  and  heard  forgive- 
ness and  reconciliation  proclaimed  to  man.  Humble  as  was 
oar  origin,  guilty  and  little  as  was  our  character,  we  were 
commanded,  invited,  and  entreated  to  lay  down  the  weapons 
of  our  warfare  ;  to  return  to  God,  our  duty,  and  our  happi- 
ness ;  and  to  receive  from  his  hands  peace,  commencing  in 
this  world,  and  extending  its  benign  and  delightful  influence 
dirougfaout  eternity. 

The  soul  reconciled  to  its  €rod,  becomes  at  once  reconciled 
to  itself.  With  himself  man  is  as  truly  at  war,  as  with  his 
Maker.  A  contention,  real,  unceasing,  and  violent,  is  carried 
on  between  the  conscience  and  the  passions.  Conscience 
claims  to  controul  the  man,  as  her  original  and  rightful  pro- 
vince. Against  this  claim  a  mob  of  fiirious  passions  revolt, 
tad  demand,  and  wrest  out  of  her  hands  the  controverted 
dominion.  As  in  all  cases  where  the  order  established  by 
God  becomes  inverted,  so  here  every  real  interest  is  sacrificed. 
The  soul  is  debased  with  guilt,  harassed  by  fear,  tossed  by  a 
tempest  of  conflicting  desires,  wounded  with  remorse,  and 
hastened  onward  to  final  destruction.  Conscience,  in  the. 
mean  time,  infixes  all  her  stings  into  the  heart  of  this  misera- 
ble subject  of  domestic  discord,  and  holds  up  her  awful  mirror 
before  his  eyes,  presenting  him  with  an  exact  and  terrible 
portrait  of  himself;  pale,  languid,  sickly  with  mental  diseases, 
bis  spiritual  life  already  gone,  and  himself,  both  soul  and 
bfody,  destined  speedily  to  an  eternal  grave.  But  when  the 
soul  submits  to  its  Maker,  and  bows  its  own  will  to  his,  the 
man  becomes  reconciled  to  himself.  The  controul  of  con- 
science is  not  only  permitted,  but  chosen.  The  froward.  pas- 
sions, like  stubborn  children  who  have  renounced  their  filial 
impiety,  bend  with  a  gentleness  and  serenity  before  unknown, 
to  a  dominion  now  first  discovered  not  only  to  be  safe,  but 
easy,  reasonable,  and  delightful.  No  longer  a  seat  of  con- 
fusion and  discord,  the  soul  becomes  henceforth  a  mansion 
of  peace  and  harmony,  where  sweet  affections  rise  and 
operate,  under  the  controul  and  the  approbation  of  consci- 
ence. The  man  is  reconciled  to  himself;  and,  turning  his 
eyes  inward,  beholds  henceforth  a  prospect  beautiful  and 
lovely,  an  image  of  Jieaven,  a  resemblance,  faint  and  distant 
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indeed,  but  still  a  real  resemblaBce,  to  the  character  of  lui 
Maker. 

Peace  with  our  fellaw-men  is  the  natural  conaequenoe  of 
peace  with  ourselves;  not  indeed  necessarily,  nor  nmformly; 
but  idways,  so  far  as  they  are  possessed  of  the  same  Uessi^ 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  same  disposition.  While  Ik 
same  internal  hostility  predominates  in  them»  they  are  onfitted 
to  be  at  peace  with  God  or  man.  But  the  period  is  hasteoiif 
when  this  happy  state  of  mind  shall  be  the  state  of  all  Bie8» 
and  peace  shaU  prevail  on  earth,  according  to  the  fnli  iapoct 
of  the  hymn  sung  by  angels  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  The 
tidings  of  the  text  will  then  be  illustriously  realized ;  and  nuH^ 
at  peace  with  his  Maker  and  himself,  will  be  at  peace  also 
with  all  his  fellow-men.  The  '  confused  noise  of  the  battle  of 
the  warrior'  will  then  be  heard  no  more ;  and  '  garments'  be 
seen  no  more  '  rolled  in  blood.'  *  Violence  shall '  then  '  be 
no  more  heard  in  the'  world ;  '  wasting  nor  destrucUoa  within 
its  borders.'  The  earth  no  longer  convulsed  by  human  pas- 
sionsy  no  longer  gloomy  and  desolate  with  the  miseries  of  ha- 
man  conflicts,  will  assume  the  aspect  of  a  delightfnl  morniap 
in  the  spring,  were  all  is  verdant  and  blooming  beneath,  sad 
all  is  bright  and  glorious  above. 

In  the  fourth  of  these  forms  of  expression,  this  good  is 
styled  *  Salvation.' 

Salvation  denotes  a  deliverance  from  evil,  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  enjoyment  of  good.  In  the  present  case,  both  the 
evil  and  the  good  are  immeasurable. 

The  evil  is  two-fold ;  a  compound  of  sin  and  misery ;  botb 
imperfect' in  this  world,  and  both  finished  in  the  world  to 
come.  From  both  in  this  world  the  deliverance  announced 
is  partial ;  beginning  from  nothing,  and  enlarging,  and  ascend- 
ing, with  a  constant  though  unequal  progress,  towards  per- 
fection. The  soul,  before  a  mass  of  deformity  and  corruption, 
begins  to  be  adorned  with  life,  and  grace,  and  beauty.  \Fith 
it  angels  love  to  commune,  on  it  God  is  pleased  to  look  with 
complacency. 

From  future  sin  and  future  misery  the  deliverance  is  com- 
plete. With  death  our  last  sins  terminate,  and  our  last  miser; 
is  undergone.  Cast  your  eyes  forward  through  the  vast  of 
duration,  and  think  what  it  would  be  to  sin  and  suffer  foi  ever. 
How  amazing  the  evil !     How  astonishing  the  deliverance ! 
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The  good  announced  is  two-fold  also ;  a  glorious  union  of 
virtue  and  enjoyment :  like  the  evil,  imperfect  here,  and  con- 
summate hereafter.  The  virtue  of  man  in  his  present  state 
is  in&ntine ;  tottering  with  an  unsettled  step,  and  lisping  with 
faalf^formed  accents.  In  the  future  state,  the  mind,  advanced 
to  perfect  manhood,  is  completely  sanctified,  and  cannot  fail 
of  being  completely  blessed.  To  enjoyment  and  virtue  that 
state  is  wholly  destined.  Every  thing  found  in  it,  as  once  in 
tbe  earthly  Paradise,  blossoms  with  life  and  happiness,  and» 
like  Adam,  all  its  inhabitants  are  formed  for  immortality. 

In  the  last  phrase  of  the  text,  this  good  is  disclosed  to  us 
in  the  declaration,  *  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth/ 

God,  the  author  of  all  things,  is  the  source  of  all  good. 
*  Eveiy  good  gift,'  in  tins  and  all  other  worlds,  *  and  every 
perfect  gift,  is  firom  above ;  and  cometh  down  from  the  Fa- 
ther of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning.'  From  him ,  the  ocean,  flow  all  those  streams  of 
holiness  which  water,  enrich,  and  beautify  his  immeasurable 
kingdom.  His  character,  his  moral  essence,  is  '  love ;'  and, 
wherever  happiness  is  found,  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  the 
name  of  every  blessing  is  like  that  of  the  city  seen  in  vision 
by  Ezekiel,  *  The  Lord  is  there.'  i 

With  these  tidings  resounding  in  their  ears,  the  children  of 
!&on  may  joyfully  say,  *  This  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and 
ever.'  To  their  present  and  everlasting  good  his  boundless 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  are  by  himself  graciously  conse- 
crated. To  renew,  purify,  preserve,  protect,  enlighten,  guide, 
quicken,  and  save  them  in  this  world,  and  to  form  them  in 
his  own  perfect  image,  and  exalt  them  to  his  own  perfect  feli- 
city in  the  world  to  come,  is  declared  to  be  his  constant  and 
favourite  employment.  In  that  glorious  and  happy  world  he 
will  unveil  his  face  to  them,  and  give  them  to  *  see  as  they  are 
seen,'  and  to  *  know  as  they  are  known.'  In  the  smiles  of  for- 
giving, redeeming,  and  sanctifying  love,  they  will  there  rove, 
and  bask,  and  brighten  for  ever. 

III.  I  shall  consider  the  messenger  who  published  these 
tidings. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  subject  I  shall  inquire. 
Wlu)  he  was  ? 

T^a^  he  became  ? 
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What  he  did  ?  md. 

What  he  suffered? 

1.  I  shall  inquire  who  he  toas. 

(1.)  He  w€u  a  person  of  supreme  glory  and  digtdiy. 

This  divine  person  was  from  everlasting,  underived,  isdo- 
pendente  -all-sniBcient,  and  unchangeable  in  his  being,  wisdoo^ 
goodness,. and  power.  All  things  were  the  work  of  his  hand, 
and  lay  beneath  his  feet.  At  the  head  of  a  kingdom,  filliof 
immensity  and  eternity, 'he  was;'  and  in  ccmparison . wiA 
him  '  there  was  none  else/  *  All  nations  before  him  were  as 
nothing,  and  were  counted  unto  him  as  less  than  Dothiog^aod 
vanity.'  Angels  in  his  presence  veiled  their  faces,  and .  arch- 
angels durst  not  attempt  to  penetrate  the  unapproachat>le  light 
with  which  he  clothed  himself  as  with  a  garment.  To  obey  him 
was  their  highest  honour ;  to  please  him  was  their  greatest 
happiness.  In  his  service  they  employed  all  theur.  poweis, 
and  found  all  their  transports.  Suns  lighted  up  their  fires  at 
his  bidding ;  systems  rolled,  to  fulfil  his  pleasure ;  und  to  ac- 
complish his  designs,  inunensity  was  stored  with  worids  aad 
their  inhabitants. 

(2.)  He  was  rich  in  all  good. 

*  All  things  were'  not  only  '  made  by  him,'  but  *  for  him.' 
They  were  his  property  ;  they  were  destined  to  fulfil  his  plea- 
sure. When  he  looked  on  all  the  beauty,  greatness,  and  glory, 
conspicuous  in  the  beings  which  compose  and  which  inhabit 
the  universe,  he  beheld  nothing  but  the  works  of  his  own 
hands,  reflecting  the  boundless  beauty,  gpreatness,  and  glory 
which,  in  forms  and  varieties  infinite,  were  treasured  up  firom 
everlasting  in  his  own  incomprehensible  mind.  If  he  chose 
to  bring  into  existence  any  additional  number  of  creatures, 
to  display  new  forms  and  varieties  of  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  pre-existent  in  his  own  perfect  intellect,  his  choice 
would  instantaneously  give  them  being.  To  the  universe 
which  he  had  made,  he  could  with  infinite  ease  add  anotlier, 
and  another ;  and  fill  with  worlds,  and  suns,  and  systems, 
those  desolate  wilds  of  immensity,  where  the  wing  of  angels 
never  ventured  to  rove,  and  whither  no  created  mind  ever  sent 
out  a  solitary  thought.  Thus  the  universe  of  possible  things, 
was  his  own. 

He  was  rich  in  the  veneration  and  good  will,  the  complu" 
ccncy  and  gratitude,  of  all  virtuous  beings.    Heaven,  through- 
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out  her  vast .  regions,  had  from  the  beg^ning  echoed  to  bis 
praise.  *  The  momiog  stars'  had  *  sang*  his  perfections  from 
their  birth,  *  and  the  sons  of  Grod  shouted'  his  name  '  for  joy.' 
The  everlasting  hjmn  of  that  exalted  and  delightful  world 
had  ever  been,  *  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  our  "God  that  sitteth  on  the. throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever:'  and  to  this  divine  ascription  every 
virtuous  world  had  continually  as  well  as  solemnly  answered, 
'  Amen.' 

H«  was  rich  in  himself.  Hb  own  mind  was  the  mansion  of 
ail  tilings  great,  excellent,  and  delightful.  Pure  from  every 
stain,  free  from  every  error,  serene  without  a  cloud,  secure 
beyond  a  fear,  and  conscious  of  wisdom  and  holiness  only, 
himself  wais  an  ocean  of  eternal  and  over&owing  good. 

He  VMS  rich  in  the  complacency  of  his  Father.  He  was 
from  everlasting  his  *  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  was  ever  well 
pleased%'  '  From  everlasting  was  he  by  him,  as  one  brought 
up  with  him.  He  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  alway  be- 
fore him.'  In  the  transcendent  communion  of  the  ever  bles- 
sed Trinity,  he  experienced  enjoyment  which  '  no'  created 
'  eye  hath  seen,  or  can  see,'  and  which  no  mind  less  than  in- 
finite can  conceive.  On  this  subject  beings  *  of  yesterday' 
must  not  presume  to  expatiate.  With  the  deepest  reverence 
they  can  only  exclaim,  *  It  is  higher  than  heaven,  what  cmi  we 
know?' 

2.  This  glorious  person^  to  accomplish  the  good  announced 
in  these  tidings,  became  man.  ■ 

'  Although  '  he  was'  originally  '  in  the  form  of  God,  and 
thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  yet  he  made  him- 
self of  no  reputation,  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.'  In  this  character  of 
immense  humiliation,  he  lived  in  this  sinful,  melancholy  world. 
To  man,  '  who  is  a  worm,  and  the  son  of  man,  who  is  but  a 
worm,'  he  allied  himself  by  birth,  kindred,  and  character.  All 
the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  except  sin,  he  voluntarily  as- 
sumed ;  sprang  fron^a  humble  lineage,  lived  in  a  humble  em- 
ployment, was  united  to  humble  companions,  and  was  invariably 
in  humble  circumstances.  So  depressed  was  he  in  all  things, 
that  he  himself  has  thought  proper  to  say,  '  I  am  a  worm,  and 
no  man.' 

3.  In  this  situation  he  did  all  things  well. 
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His  life  was  filled  up  with  usefulness  and  dutj ;  was  Um>- 
rious  beyond  example,  and  was  wholly  consecrated  to  Ike 
glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind.  In  confonni^  t» 
this  great  purpose,  he  spent  all  the  fonner  part  of  his  life  it 
an  illustrious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  filial  pieQr.  In  Ui 
pubUc  ministry  he  taught,  with  unceasing  diligence,  the  law 
of  God,  the  ruin  of  man  by  his  disobedience,  and  the  tidiiigi 
of  his  recovery  by  his  own  mediation.  The  way  of  life  ki 
marked  •out  with  an  unerring  hand ;  the  means  of  life  he  dis- 
closed with  a  benevolent  voice.  The  duties  to  which  nuui  it 
summoned,  he  exemplified  in  his  own  perfect  conduct .  The 
hopes^  which  man  was  invited  to  cherish,  he  pourtrayed  k 
colours  of  light.  The  door  of  heaven,  shut  before  to  thb 
apostate  world,  he  unbarred  with  his  own  power ;  and  hm 
invited  '  labouring  and  heavy  laden'  sinners  to  enter  in,  sod 
find  '  rest.'  Wandering  prodigals,  perishing  with  want  aod 
nakedness,  and  lost  to  the  universe  of  God,  he  sought,  aod 
found,  and  brought  home  to  his  Father's  house  rejoiciogi 
Wretches,  *  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,'  he  raised  to  spiritod 
and  immortal  life.  This  vast  earthly  catacomb  he  entered; 
and  summoned  together  by  his  voice  the  bones  of  the  im- 
mense congregation  in  its  gloomy  recesses, '  bone  to  his  bone.' 
The  host  of  skeletons  he  covered  with  flesh ;  and,  breathing 
upon  them  the  breath  of  life,  bade  them  '  stand  upon  their 
feet,  as  an  exceeding  great  army  for  multitude.' 

4.  To  accomplish  this  divine  purpose,  he  underwent  every 
humiliation^  and  every  suffering. 

He  was  born  in  a  stable,  and  cradled  in  a  manger.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  humble  and  laborious 
business  of  a  mechanic,  and  literally  earned  his  bread  '  widi 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.'  Poor  beyond  the  common  lot  of 
poverty,  '  he  had  not,'  while  ministering  immortal  blessings 
to  a  world,  a  place  '  where  to  lay  his  head.*  For  all  the 
suffering  he  wrought  miraculous  works  of  beneficence;  but 
the  power  with  which  they  were  wrought,  ready  at  the  call  of 
others,  was  rarelv  exerted  for  himself.  At  the  same  time  hp 
was  hated  and  persecuted  day  by  day.  Wickedness  employed 
all  its  hostility  against  him ;  its  pride  and  cunning,  its  malice 
aud  wrath  ;  calumniated  his  name,  invaded  his  peace,  and 
hunted  his  life.  By  \ns  friends  he  was  betrayed  and  forsaken* 
By  his  enemies  he  was  accused  of  drunkenness  and  gluttony, 
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r  impiety  and  blasphemy^  of  being  the  friend  of  sinners,  and 
16  coadjutor  of  Satan.  From  the  agonies  of  Gethsemane  he 
as  conveyed  successively  to  the  iniquitous  tribunal  of  the 
mhedrim,  to  the  bloody  hall  of  Pilate,  to  the  cross,  and  to 
le  tomb.  At  the  close  of  a  life  spent  in  bitterness  and  sor- 
>W,  he  consummated  all  his  sufferings  by  undergoing  that 
ist  and  greatest  of  all  evils,  the  wrath  of  God,  poured  out 
pon  him  as  the  substitute  for  sinners. 

All  these  things  he  foresaw^  when  he  brought  these  tidings 
i  mankind.  They  were  always  before  him ;  and  were  indis- 
Bnsable  parts  of  that  mediation  which  he  voluntarily  assumed, 
hey  were  undergone,  therefore,  in  a  continual  anticipation. 
Ivery  day  '  he  was '  literally  *  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  ac- 
jainted  with  grief.*  In  the  full  view  of  them  all,  he  came 
I  this  world,  to  proclaim  *  peace  and  salvation  *  to  those  who 
sspised,  rejected,  and  persecuted  him;  who  nailed  him  to 
le  cross,  and  compelled  him  to  the  grave.  To  these  very 
len  he  announced  all  good ;  himself,  his  favour,  his  kingdom. 
Is  house,  his  presence,  his  everlasting  joy.  Think  what 
(lings  these  are !    Think  to  whom  they  are  published ! 

Thus,  from  a  summary  view  of  this  subject,  Christ,  in  pub- 
shing  these  tidings  to  mankind,  appears  invested  with  su- 
reme  amiableness  and  beauty.  No  attribute  which  forms, 
0  action  which  becomes,  the  perfect  character,  is  wanting 
\  him.  With  all  things  in  his  hands,  with  all  excellence 
nd  enjoyment  In  his  mind,  he  pitied  us,  miserable  worms  of 
le  dust ;  descended  from  heaven,  became  man,  lived,  and  died, 
ad  rose  again,  that  we  might  live  for  ever.  With  his  own 
sice  he  proclaimed,  in  the  tidings  of  the  text,  the  very  things 
hich  he  has  done,  and  suffered,  and  the  infinite  blessings 
hich  in  this  manner  he  has  purchased  for  mankind.  '  There 
.  now,  (he  cries,)  *  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,'  while  there 
\  *  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards  men.'  In  this 
lined  world,  so  long  enveloped  in  darkness,  so  long  deformed 
y  sin,  so  long  wasted  by  misery,  where  guilt,  and  sorrow,  and 
iffering  have  spread  distress  without  control,  and  mourning 
ithout  hope ;  where  war  and  oppression  have  ravaged  withr 
at,  and  remorse  and  despair  consumed  within ;  where  Satan 
as  '  exalted  his  throne  above  the  stars  of  God,'  while  its  sot- 
sh  millions  have  bent  before  him  in  religious  worship ;  in  this 
lined  woi^ld,  where,  since  the  apostasy,  real  good  was  nevei 
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found,  and  where  tidings  of  stich  good  were  never  prbciaiiiied ; 
even  here,  I  announce  the  tidings  of  expiated  sin,  a  pardoning 
God,  a  renewing  Spirit,  an  opening  heaven  and  a  dawning 
immortality.     Here  peace  anew  shall  lift  her  olive  bianch 
over  mankind.     Here  salvation  from  sin  and  woe  shall  anew 
be  found ;  and  here  God  shall  dwell  and  reign,  the  €rod  of 
Zion.     '  Gome  unto  me,  all  ye  fhat  labour,  and  are  heafj 
laden ;  and  I  will  give  you  rest'    *  Incline  your  e^r,  and  hear, 
and  your  souls  shall  live;  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting 
covenant  with  you,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  David.*    *  Hie 
spirit  of  Jehovah  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind 
up  the  broken  hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives, 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound.'    *  I 
will  greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord ;  my  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  mj 
God ;  for  he  hath  clothed  me  with  garments  of  salvation ;  he 
hath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness ;  as  a  Bride- 
groom decketh  himself  with  ornaments ;  as  a  Bride  adometh 
herself  with  jewek.' 

Every  messenger  of  good  news  is,  of  course,  desirable  and 
lovely  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  deeply  interested ;  and  a 
part  of  that  lustre,  belonging  to  the  tidings  themselves,  is  by 
a  natural  association  diflused  around  him  by  whom  they  are 
borne ;  especially  because  he  is  regarded  as  voluntarily  an- 
nouncing good  to  us,  and  as  rejoicing  in  our  joy.  How  glo- 
rious, how  lovely  then,  does  Christ  appear,  when  coming  with 
all  the  inherent  splendour  and  beauty  of  his  character,  and  the 
transcendent  dignity  of  his  station,  to  proclaim  to  us  tidings 
infinitely  desirable,  of  good  infinitely  necessary  and  infinitely 
great !  Men  to  him  were  wholly  unnecessary.  Had  all 
their  millions  been  blotted  out  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  they 
would  not  even  have  left  a  blank  in  the  creation.  With  a 
word  he  could  have  formed,  of  the  stones  of  the  street,  other 
millions,  wiser,  better,  and  happier ;  more  dutiful,  and  more 
desirable.  How  divinely  amiable  does  he  appear,  when  the 
tidings  which  he  brings,  are  tidings  of  his  own  arduous  labours 
on  our  behalf,  and  of  his  own  unexampled  sufferings  ;  labours 
and  sufferings,  without  which,  good  tidings  could  never  have 
reached  us,  and  real  good  never  been  found  in  this  miserable 
world  !  How  divinely  amiable  does  he  appear,  when,  notwith- 
standing the  apostasy  and  guilt  of  the  race  of  Adam,  he  came, 
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of  his  own  accprd,  to  publish  these  tidings  of  immortal  good  to 
rebels  and  enemies ;  and,  while  proclaiming  them,  *  rejoiced 
in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth/  and  found  '  his  delights 
^iih  the  sons  of  men/ 

What,  then,  must  be  the  guilt,  what  the  debasement,  of 
those  who  are  regardless  of  the  glorious  declarations,  hostile  to 
the  benevolent  designs,  and  insensible  to  the  perfect  character 
of  this  divine  herald !     How  blind,  and  deaf,  and  stupid  must 
they  be  to  all  that  is  beautiful,  engaging,  and  lovely !     How 
grovelling  must  be  their  moral  taste !    How  wonderful  their 
neglect  of  their  own  well  being !    How  evidently  is  their  in- 
gratitude '  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  their  stubbornness  as 
iniquity  and  idolatry !'    Were  these  tidings  to  be  proclaimed 
in  hell  itself,  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  imagine  that  all  the 
jnalice,  ipipiety,  and  blasphemy  in  that  dreary  world  would  be 
.  sDspended,  that  fiends  would  cease,  to  conflict  with  fiends,  that 
sorrow  would  dry  the  strcjam  of  never-ending  tears,  that  re- 
morse would  reverse  and  blunt  hb  stings,  that  despair  would 
lift  up  his  pale  front  with  a  commencing  smile,  that  the  prison- 
ers of  wrath  (then  *  prisoners  of  hope ')  would  shake  their 
chains  with  transport,  and  that  all  the  gloomy  caverns  would 
echo  to  the  sounds  of  gratitude  and  joy.     In  our  own  world, 
once  equally  hopeless,  these  tidings  are  actually  proclaimed. 
What  must  be  the  spirit  of  those  who  refuse  to  hear ! 

But,  O  ye  followers  of  the  divine  and  compassionate  Savi- 
our, infinitely  difierent  is  the  wisdom  displayed  by  you!  When 
this  divine  messenger  proclaims  to  you  peace  and  salvation ; 
when  he  informs^ you  that  he  has  died,  that  you  may  live; 
when  he  demands  of  you  cordially  to  embrace  his  atonement, 
and  accept  his  intercession ;  you  cheerfully  hear,  believe,  and 
obey.  Conscious  of  your  own  guilty  character,  and  ruined 
condition,  you  have  yielded  yourselves  to  him  with  all  the 
heart,  in  the  humble,  amiable,  penitent  exercise  of  faith  and 
love,  and  finally  chosen  him  as  your  own  Saviour.  On  your 
minds  his  image  is  instamped ;  in  your  life  his  beauty  shines 
with  real,  though  feeble^  radiance ;  in  your  character  his  love- 
liness is  begun ;  in  your  souls  his  immortality  is  formed.  On 
you  his  Father  smiles,  a  forgiving  God.  On  you  his  Spirit 
descends,  with  his  sanctifying  and  dove-like  influence.  To 
Tou  his  word  unfolds  all  his  promises,  bis  daily  favour,  his 
everlasting  love.    To  you  hell  is  barred,  and  all  its  seducing 
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and  destroying  inhabitantt  confined  in  chaint.  Hearen  for 
yon  bas  already  opened  its  *  everlasting  doors  ;*  and  '  the 
King  of  glory'  has  '  entered  in/  to  '  prepare  a  place  for  yon.* 
The  joy  of  that  happy  world  has  been  already  rmewed  orer 
your  repentance.  The  Spirit  of  tmth  condocts  yon  daily 
onward  in  yonr  journey  throogh  life,  and  in  yonr  way  towards 
yoor  find  home.  Death,  your  last  enemy,  is  to  you  deprired 
of  his  strength  and  sting,  and  the  grave  despoiled  cf  its 
victory.  Your  bodies  will  soon  bo  *  sown'  in  the  '  coiivp- 
tion,  weakness,  and  duhonour'  of  your  present  perishable 
natore,  to  be '  raised'  in  the  '  incormption,  power,  and  glory' 
of  immortality.  Your  souls,  cleansed  from  every  sin,  and 
atain,  and  weakness,  this  divine  messenger  will  present  before 
Ihe  throne  of  his  Father  '  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  aoj 
auch  thhig,'  to  be  acquitted,  approved,  and  blessed*  In  die 
world  of  light,  and  peace,  and  joy,  enlarged  with  knowledge, 
and  refined  with  evangelical  virtue,  he  will  unite  you  to  '  Ae 
general  assembly  of  the  first-bom,'  ati4  *Jo  tihe  innumerable 
eompany  of  angeb;'  will  make  you  '  soB,  iHid  priests,  and 
kings  to  God,'  and  cause  you  to '  Kvb  and  reign  with  Uai 
for  ever  and  ever.'  *  All  things'  will  then  be  *  yours }'  jtm 
will  be  *  Chrisfs;  and  Christ'  will  be  '  GodV  Anticipate, 
and  by  anticipation  enjoy  to  the  full,  this  divine  assemblage  of 
blessings;  they  are  your  birth-right  But,  while  you  enjoy 
them,  deeply  pity  and  fervently  pray  for  your  foolish,  guilty, 
and  miserable  companions. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  CHRISTS  MEDIATION. 


JUSTIFICATION. 


JUSTIFICATION   BY  THE   FRBE  GRACE   OF   GOD. 


BBINO   JUSTIFIBDIPRBBLT    BY    HIS    ORACB,    THROUGH    THE   REDEMP- 
TION   WHICH   18  IN   CHRIfT  JB8l*f. 

ROMANS    III.  24. 

In  the  series  of  Sermons  which  I  have  preached  hitherto,  as 
part  of  a  System  of  Theology,  I  have  considered  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  God;   the  disobedience  and  apostasy  of 
man;   and  the  impossibility  of  his  justification  by  his  own 
righteousness :  the  covenant  of  redemption  made  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  the  character,  mediation,  and  offices  of 
Christ    The  former  class  of  subjects  constitutes  what  is  fre- 
quently called  the  religion  of  nature;   the  latter,  the  first 
branches  of  the  Christian,  or  remedial  system,  grafted  upon 
diat  religion.    Perfect  beings  are  justified  by  their  own  obedi- 
ence, since  they  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  the  divine  law.    To 
them,  therefore,  the  religion  of  natiire  is  amply  sufficient  to 
Becure  their  duty,  their  acceptance  with  God,  and  their  final 
]iappiness.     Sinful  beings  cannot  thus  be  justified ;  because 
they  have  not  rendered  that  obedience  which  is  the  only  pos- 
sible ground  of  justification  by  law.    Of  course,  some  other 
^9und  of  justification  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them,  if  they 
«ure  ever  to  be  accepted,  or  rewarded.     For  this  the  religion 
«f  Christ  professes  to  have  made  ample  provision.    In  my  ex- 
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amination  of  the  character  and  offices  of  Christ,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  show  that  he  has  taught  all  which  is  necessai;  to 
be  known,  believed,  or  done  by  us,  in  order  to  our  accep- 
tance with  God ;  and  has  accomplished  the  expiation  of  oor 
sins  in  such  a  manner,  that  God,  in  justifying  us,  may  be  just 
to  himself,  and  to  the  universe.  Thus  fat  it  is  hoped,  liie 
way  to  our  return  from  our  apostasy  has  been  made  clear  and 
satisfactory. 

The  next  great  question  to  be  asked,  and  a  question  of  io- 
finite  moment  to  every  one  of  us,  is.  In  what  manner  do  ve 
become  interested  in  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  entitled  to 
the  glorious  blessings  which  he  has  purchased  for  man? 
This  question  is  partially  answered  in  the  text.  Here  we 
are  said  to  be  '  justified  freely  by  the  grace  of  God,  throagli 
the  redemption  of  Christ  Jesus.'  In  this  declaration  our  jus- 
tification is  immediately  connected  with  *  the  redemption  of 
Christ,'  as  its  meritorious  or  procuring  cause.  The  source  of 
it,  also,  on  the  part  of  God,  is  directly  asserted ;  as  is  also  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished.     We  are  said  to  be 

*  justified  freely ;'  and  'justified  by  his  grace.'  All  this  is  also 
said  to  be  done  '  through'  by  means  of,  or  on  account  of, '  the 
redemption  of  Christ.'  These  subjects  are  intended  to  occupy 
the  following  Discourse. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigation  I  shall  consider, 

I.  In  what  sense  mankind  are  justified  under  the  Gospel 

II.  In  what  sense  we  are  freely  justified  by  t  lie  grace  of  God, 

I.  I  shall  consider  in  wliat  sense  mankind  are  justified  un- 
der the  Gospel. 

The  word  '  justified/  as  I  observed  in  a  former  Discourse, 
is  taken  from  the  business  of  judicial  courts ;  and  denotes  the 
acquittal  of  a  person  tried  by  such  a  court,  upon  an  accusa- 
tion of  a  crime.  The  person  accused,  being  upon  trial  found 
innocent  of  the  charge,  is  declared  to  be  just,  in  the  view  of 
the  law  ;  and,  by  an  easy  and  natural  figure,  is  said  to  be  jus- 
tified;  that  is,  made  just.  In  this  original,  forensic  sense  of 
the  term,  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said  in  a  former 
Discourse,  that  no  human  being  can  be  justified  by  the  law, 
or  before  the  bar  of  God.  As  all  mankind  have  disobeyed 
this  law,  it  is  clear,  that  he  *  whose  judgment  is '  invariabi/ 

*  according  to  truth,'  must  declare  them  guiity. 
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Still  the  Scriptures  abundantly  teach  us^  that  '  n^hat  the 
law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God, 
sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  a 
sin-offering,'  has,  by  thus '  condemning  sin  in  the  flesh,'  accom- 
plished for  multitudes  of  our  sinful  race.  It  is  however  cer- 
tain, that  justification,  when  extended  to  returning  sinners; 
must,  in  some  respects,  b.e  of  course  a  thing  widely  different 
from  justification  under  the  law.  A  subject  of  law  is  justified 
only  when  he  is  in  the  full  and  strict  sense  just ;  that  is,  wheh 
he  has  completely  obeyed  all  the  requisitions  of  the  law.  In 
this  case,  his  obedience  is  the  only  ground  of  his  justification, 
and  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  it ;  because  he  has  done  every 
thing  which  was  required  of  him,  and  no  act  of  disobedience 
can  be  truly  laid  to  his  charge.  From  this  case,  that  6f  the' 
penitent  under  the  Gospel  differs  entirely.  He  has  beenf 
guilty  of  innumerable  acts  of  disobedience,  and  has  not  ful- 
filled the  demands  of  the  law  even  in  a  single  instance.  All 
these  acts  of  disobedience  are  truly  chargeable  to  him,  when 
be  comes  before  the  bar  of  God  at  the  final  trial ;  nor  can  he 
ever  be  truly  said  not  to  have  been  guilty  of  them.  If,  there- 
fore, he  be  ever  justified,  it  must  be  in  a  widely  different 
stense  from  that  which  has  been  already  explained.  The  term 
is,  therefore,  not  used  in  the  Gospel  because  its  original 
meaning  is  intended  here,  but  because  this  term,  figuratively 
used,  better  expresses  the  thing  intended  than  any  other. 
The  act  of  God,  denoted  by  this  term  as  used  in  the  Gospel, 
so  much  resembles  a  forensic  justification,  or  justification  by 
law,  that  the  word  is  naturally,  and  by  an  easy  translation, 
adopted  to  express  this  act. 

The  justification  of  a  sinner  under  the  Gospel  consists  in 
the  three  following  things:  pardoning  his  sins;  acquit  tint/ 
him  from  the  punishment  which  they  have  deserved ;  and  en- 
tiiling  him  to  the  rewards  or  blessings  due  by  law  to  perfect 
obedience  only. 

In  ^rder  to  form  clear  and  satisfactory  views  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  useful  to  examine  the  situation  of  man,  in  his 
progtess  from  apostasy  to  acceptance,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the 
Scriptures. 

In  the  covenant  of  redemption,  the  Father  promised 
Christ,  that,  '  if  he  should  make  his  soul  a  propitiatory  sa- 
crifice for  sin,   he  should  see  a  seed   which  should  prolong 
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their  days;'*  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  God  in  the  fanodxtk 
Psalm,  '  Hi^  deed  should  endure  for  ever,  and  his  fliroiie,' 
that  is,  his  dominion  over  them,  as  the  days  of  hearen/  In 
this  covenant,  diree  things  are  promised  to  Christy  in  conse- 
quence of  his  assumption  and  execution  of  the  mediatorial 
office ;  (1.)  That  a  seed  shall  be  given  him ;  (2.)  That  tkj 
shall  endure  and  be  happy  for  ever ;  and,  (3.)  That  his  do- 
minion over  them  shall  be  co-extended  with  their  etenial 
being.  It  was  then  certain,  antecedently  to  Christ's  entrance 
upon  the  office  of  Mediator,  that  he  should  not  assume  nor 
execute  it  in  vain ;  but  should  receive  a  reward  for  aO  kii 
labours  and  sufferings,  such  as  he  thought  a  sufficient  one ; 
such  as  induced  him  to  undertake  this  office,  and  to  accompU 
all  the  arduous  duties  which  it  involved.  This  reward  was  io 
be  formed  of  rational  and  immortal  beings  originally  apostate, 
but  redeemed  by  him  from  their  apostasy,  through  die  atone- 
ment made  for  their  sins  by  his  sufferings,  particularly  Ui 
death  ;  and  the  honour  which  he  rendered  to  the  divine  law 
by  his  personal  obedience.  All  these  redeemed  apostates 
were  to  *  endure  for  ever'  in  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  aad 
happiness ;  and  both  this  holiness  and  happiness  were  to  be 
for  ever  progressive,  under  his  perfectly  wise  and  benevoleDt 
administration. 

In  this  covenant,  then,  it  is  promised,  that  the  persons  here 
spoken  of,  and  elsewhere  declared  to  be  '  a  great  multitude, 
which  no  man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  and 
tongues,'  should  be  '  the  seed,'  the  children  of  Christ ;  his  pro- 
perty :  and  that  not  only  in  a  peculiar,  but  in  a  singular  sense ; 
not  only  created  by  him,  as  all  other  intelligent  beings  were, 
bat  redeemed  by  him  also,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
life. 

The  least  consideration,  however,  will  cleariy  show  us,  that 
sinners  can  never  become  Christ's  in  any  such  sense  as  to  be 
accepted  by  him,  unless  they  are  delivered  from  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  pronounced  against  them  by  the  law  of -God. 
This  law,  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  unal- 
terable. It  is  in  itself  perfect,  and  cannot  be  made  better. 
God,  the  perfect  and  unchangeable  being,  cannot,  without 
denying  his  perfection,  consent  to  make  it  worse.     Besides, 
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he  has  declared^  that  the  universe  '  shall  sooner  pass  away, 
than  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the  law  shall  pass,  until  all  shall 
be  fulfilled/  Yet  if  this  sentence  be  universally  executed, 
the  reward  promised  to  Christ  in  the  covenant  of  redemption, 
viz,  the  immortal  holiness  and  happiness  of  those  who  in  that 
covenant  were  promised  to  him  as  his  seed,  must  of  necessity 
fail.  This  sentence  therefore,  will  not  be  universally  ex- 
ecuted ;  because  such  an  execution  would  '  render  the  promise 
of  God  of  none  effect.' 

Farther:  All  who  are  involved  in  the  execution  of  this 
sentence  will  not  only  suffer,  but  also  sin  for  ever.  But  no 
words  are  necessary  to  prove,  that  a  collection  of  sinners  con- 
turning  to  sin  for  ever,  could  in  no  sense  constitute  a  reward 
to  Christ,  for  his  labours  and  sufferings  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion. From  them  he  could  receive  neither  love,  gratitude,  nor 
praise.  In  their  character  he  could  see  nothing  amiable,  no- 
thing to  excite  his  complacency.  In  his  government  of  them, 
his  goodness  and  mercy  would  find  no  employment,  and 
aciueve  no  glory.  Nor  could  they  ever  be  his,  in  the  sense 
of  the  covenant  of  redemption. 

Thus  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  evident  that,  with  regard  to  all 
those  who  are  thus  promised  to  Christ,  the  sentence  of  the  di- 
vine law  will  not,  and  cannot  be  executed ;  and  that  when 
diey  appear  iat  their  final  trial,  they  will  be  acquitted  from  the 
ptmishinent  due  to  their  sins,  and  delivered  from  the  moral 
turpitude  of  their  character.  All  this  is  plainly  indispensable 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  of  redemption.  Accordingly, 
we  fbid  it  all  promised  in  the  most  definite  manner,  wherever 
the  subject  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospel. 

The  first  step,  in  the  final  fulfilment  of  the  promises  con- 
tained in  this  covenant,  towards  those  who  are  the  seed  of 
Christ,  is  the  pardon  of  their  sins.  Sin,  until  it  is  pardoned, 
is  still  charged  to  the  sinner^s  account.  Hence,  he  is  in  this 
situation  exposed  to  the  punishment  which  it  has  deserved. 
The  pardon  of  sin  is,  of  course,  attended  by  the  exemption  of 
die  sinner  from  punishment ;  so  much  of  course,  that  these 
things  are  usually  considered  as  but  one.  They  are,  however, 
separable,  not  only  in  thought,  but  in  fact.  We  do  not  always 
nor  necessarily  punish  offenders,  whom  we  still  do  not  forgive. 
The  offender  may  have  merited,  and  may  continue  to  merit 
pnnishment,  and  yet  sufficient  reasons  may  exist,  why  he  should 
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not  be  punished,  although  they  are  not  derived  from  his  monl 
character.  Foigiveness,  in  the  full  sense,  supposes  the  oSes- 
der  penitent,  and  includes  an  approbation  of  bis  character  ai 
such,  and  a  reconciliation  to  him  of  the  person  who  foigi?es. 
But  these  things  are  not  involved  in  a  mere  determinatioD  to 
exempt  an-  offender  from  punishment.  On  the  part  of  God, 
however,  in  his  conduct  towards  returning  sinners,  these  tlmigK 
are  not,  I  confess,  separable  in  fact. 

But  the  sinner  might  be  forgiven, .  and  acquitted  from  the 
punishment  due  to  his  sins,  and  yet  not  be  rendered  the  snb- 
ject  of  future  blessings,  much  less  of  the  blessings  promised  in 
the  covenant  of  redemption.  He  might  be  annihilated.  He 
might  be  placed  in  a  state  of  happiness  imperfect  and  mixed, 
like  that  of  the  present  world ;  or  he  might  be  placed  in  a 
state  of  happiness  unmixed  and  perfect,  and  yet  greatly  in- 
ferior to  that  which  will  be  actually  enjoyed  by  the  penitent 
children  of  Adam.  Another  step,  therefore,  indispensable  ta 
the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  of  redemption,  is  en- 
titling them  to  the  very  blessings  which  are  here  promiied; 
viz.  the  bkssings  of  heaven ;  the  first  blessings,  as  I  may  here- 
after have  occasioned  to  show,  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

These  three  things,  which  I  have  specified  as  being  invoked 
in  the  justification  of  mankind,  are  all  clearly  included  and 
promised  in  the  covenant  of  redemption  ;  and  the  connection 
of  them,  or  of  our  justification  with  that  work,  as  the  only 
foundation  on  which  our  justification  can  rest,  is  I  think  too 
manifest,  from  what  has  been  said,  to  be  doubted. 

Having  thus  stated  what  I  intend  by  justification^  under 
the  Gospel,  I  shall  inquire, 

II.  In  what  sense  we  are  said  to  be  justified  freely  by  ihe 
grace  of  God, 

From  what  has  been  said  in  a  former  Discourse,  concerning 
the  impossibility  of  justification  by  our  own  obedience,  it  is. 
I  trust,  evident  that  our  justification  can  in  no  sense  nor  de- 
gree be  said,  with  truth,  to  be  merited  by  ourselves.  lu  this 
respect  therefore,  if  it  exist  at  all,  it  must  of  necessity  be  com- 
municated freely.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  subject,  to  examine  it  particularly, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  misconception  concerning  its  nature  and 
so  as'  to  obviate  any  objections  which  may  arise  in  the  minds 
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of  those  who  hear  me.  To  this  examination  it  will  be  indis- 
pensable that  I  setde,  in  the  beginning,  the  meaning  which  I 
annex  to  the  term>  *  grace/  on  which  the  import  of  the  propo- 
sitioh  depends. 

The  word  '  grace  *  is  used  by  the  inspired  writers  in  various 
senses.     It  denotes : 

(1.)  A  free  gift ;  which  was,  perhaps,  its  original  meaning. 

(2.)  77i6  free,  sovereign  love  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  the  source  of  every  such  gift  from  God. 

(3.)  The  efficacious  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  hearts 
of  mankind;  2  Corinthians  xii.  9. 

(4.)  T%at  state  of  reconciliation  with  God,  which  is  enjoyed 
by  Christians ;  Romans  v.  2. 
,     (5.)  Any  virtue  of  the  Christian  character, 

(6.)  Any  particular  favour  communicated  by  God ;  Eph. 

Beside  these,  in  common  use  it  denotes  gracefulness  of 
person,  deportment,  or  character, 

'  In  the  text,  it  is  manifestly  used  in  the  second  sense  ;  and 
denoted  the  free,  sovereign  love  of  God ;  the  source  of  all  our 
benefits. 

That  we  are  '  justified  freely  by  the  grace  of  God,'  thus 
understood,  I  will  now  attempt  to  show  Jby  the  following  consi- 
derations : — 

1.  Under  the  influence,  or  in  the  indulgence  of  this  love, 
God  formed  the  original  design  of  saving  mankind. 

The  law  of  God  is  a  perfectly  just  law.  But  by  this  law 
man  was  condemned,  and  finally  cast  off.  Justice,  therefore, 
in  no  sense  demanded  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  con< 
demnation.  Of  course,  this  deliverance  was  proposed  and 
planned  by  the  mere  sovereign  mercy  of  God. 

2.  The  covenant  of  redemption  was  the  result  of  the  same 
mercy. 

In  this  covenant,  God  promised  to  Christ  the  eternal  hap- 
piness of  all  his  seed ;  that  is,  his  followers.  Now  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  no  one  of  these  obeyed  the  law  of  God.  This  was 
certainly  foreknown  by  God ;  and,  with  this  foreknowledge, 
he  was  pleased  to  promise  this  glorious  blessing  concerning 
creatures  who  were  only  rebels  and  apostates,  and  who  me- 
rited nothing  but  wrath  and  indignation.  Sovereign  love  only 
could  operate  in  favour  of  such  beings  as  these. 
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3.  The  same  divine  diq}osiiian  execuUd  the  work  af  n- 
demptian. 

When  Christ '  came  to  his  own*  his  own  receiTed  him  vot.* 
On  the  contrary,  they  hated,  opposed,  and  peiseeuied  Urn 
throagfa  his  life,  and,  widi  a  spirit  still  more  malignant  «d 
forioas,  put  him  to  death. 

The  very  same  spirit  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  dl  men. 
We  ourselves,  who  condemn  the  Jews  as  morderers,  still  with 
the  same  pertinacity  reject  the  Saviour.  We  neither  believt, 
nor  obey ;  we  neither  repent  of  our  sins,  nor  forsake  thorn ; 
we  neither  receive  his  instructions,  nor  walk  in  his  ordineaoes. 
Opposed  to  him  in  our  hearts,  we  are  opposed  to  him  also  in 
our  lives. 

The  same  opposition  prevails  in  the  whole  race  of  Adan. 
Nor  is  there  recorded  on  the  page  of  history  a  single  known 
instance  in  which  it  may  be  believed,  even  with  remote  pro- 
bability, that  man,  from  mere  native  [Hropensity,  or  an  ongmal 
goodness  of  heart,  has  cordially  accepted  Christ  Certainly, 
nothing  but  the  sovereign  love  of  Grod  could  acoomplidi  sooh 
a  work  as  that  of  redemption,  for  beings  of  this  character. 

4.  The  mission  and  agency  of  the  Divitie  Spirit  were  tie 
result  of  this  love  only. 

In  the  human  character  there  b  nothing  to  merit  the  inter- 
ference of  this  glorious  person  on  the  behalf  of  mankind. 
Christ '  came  to  seek,  and  to'  redeem  man,  because  he  '  was 
lost.*  The  Divine  Spirit  came  to  sanctify  Jiim,  because  widi- 
out  sanctification  he  was  undone.  This  the  very  fact  of  bis 
regeneration  unanswerably  proves.  Regeneration  is  the  com- 
mencement of  virtue  in  the  soul.  '  Without'  evangelical 
'  love/  says  St.  Paul,  '  I  am  nothing:'  that  is,  I  am  nothing 
in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  I  have  no  spiritual  or  virtuous  ex- 
istence. From  the  necessity  of  regeneration  then  to^  man, 
and  the  fact,  that  he  is  regenerated,  it  is  certain,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  his  nature,  except  his  miserable  condition,  which 
could  be  an  inducement  to  the  Spirit  of  grace  to  interfere  in 
human  concerns. 

What  is  true  of  this  act  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  equally  true 
of  his  agency  in  enlightening,  quickening,  purifying,  and 
strengthening  man  in  the  Christian  course,  and  conductin^r 
him  finally  to  heaven. 

t>.  As  nil  these  steps,  so  plainly  necessary  to  the  justifica- 
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1  of  man,  are  the  result  of  the  luimerited  love  of  God ;  so 
justification  itself  flows  entirely  from  the  same  love, 
Chrbt  in  his  sofferings  and  death  made  a  complete  atone- 
nt  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  In  other  words,  he  rendered 
the  law,  character,  and  government  of  God  snch  peculiar 
lour,  as  to  make  it  consistent  with  their  unchangeable 
ure  and  glory,  that  sinners  should,  on  the  proper  condi* 
IS,  be  forgiven.  But  the  atonement  inferred  no  obligation 
justice  on  the  part  of  God  to  forgive  them.  They  were 
1  sinners  after  the  atonement,  in  the  same  sense  and  in  the 
le  degree  as  before.  In  no  degree  were  they  less  guilty, 
less  deserving  of  punishment. 

The  supposition,  incautiously  admitted  by  some  divines, 
t  Christ  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  law  by  his  active  and 
isive  obedience,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  payment  of  a 
>t  satisfies  the  demands  of  a  creditor,  has,  if  I  mistake  not, 
'n  heretofore  proved  to  be  unfounded  in  the  Scriptures. 
d  owed  God  our  obedience,  and  not  our  property ;  and 
^ience  in  its  own  nature  is  due  from  the  subject 'himself, 
1  can  never  be  rendered  by  another.  In  refusing  to  render 
we  are  criminal ;  and  for  this  criminality  merit  punishment. 
Q  guUt  thus  incurred  is  inherent  in  the  criminal  himself,  and 
mot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  transferred  to  another.  All 
t  in  this  case  can  be  done  by  a  substitute,  of  whatever  cha- 
ter,  is  to  render  it  not  improper  for  the  lawgiver  to  pardon 
transgressor.  No  substitute  can  by  any  possible  efibrt 
ke  him  cease  to  be  guilty,  or  to  deserve  punishment,  lliis 
d  I  intend  to  say  it  with  becoming  reverence)  is  beyond  the 
lity  of  omnipotence  itself.  The  fact,  that  he  is  guilty,  is 
it,  and  can  never  be  recalled. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  sinner,  when  he  comes  before 
»d,  comes  in  the  character  of  a  sinner  only  ;  and  must,  if 
let  justice  be  done,  be  therefore  condemned.  If  he  escape 
idemnation,  then,  he  can  derive  these  blessings  from  mercy 
y,  and  in  no  degree  from  justice.  In  other  words,  everj 
ssing  which  he  receives  is  a  free  gift.  The  pardon  of  his 
s,  his  acquittal  from  condemnation,  and  his  admission  to  the 
oyments  of  heaven,  are  all  given  to  him  freely  and  graci- 
ily,  because  God  regards  him  with  infinite  compassion,  and 
;herefore  pleased  to  communicate  to  him  these  unspeakable 
ours. 
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Should  it  be  said,  that  God  has  promised  these  blesangs 
to  the  penitent,  in  the  covenant  of  redemption  made  wUk 
Christy  and  in  the  covenant  of  grace  made  with  the  pen- 
tent;  and  has  thus  brought  himself  under  obligation  to  bestow 
them :  I  answer,  that  this  is  indeed  true,  but  that  it  aflfedi 
not  the  doctrine.  The  promise  made  in  these  covenants,  if  a 
gracious  promise,  originated  by  the  divine  compassioD.  Cer- 
tainly, this  procedure  on  the  part  of  God  is  not  the  less  fiee  or 
gracious,  because  he  was  pleased  to  publish  his  own  merafld 
design  of  accepting  penitent  sinners,  and  to  confirm  it  to  tbem 
by  a  voluntary  promise.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  even 
part  of  the  divine  conduct  towards  the  sinner,  every  spiritinl 
blessing  which  the  sinner  receives  antecedently  to  his  justifica- 
tion, is  the  result  of  grace  only,  or  sovereign  love.  These 
preceding  acts,  therefore,  being  themselves  absolutely  gracious, 
can  never  render  the  act  of  justifying  the  sinner  the  less  gra- 
cious, or  render  him  the  meritorious  object  of  that  justificatimi, 
to  which  he  could  never  have  been  entitled  but  by  means  of 
these  preceding  acts  of  grace.  The  promise  of  justificatioo 
was  made,  not  to  a  meritorious  being,  but  to  a  sinner ;  a  guihy , 
miserable  rebel,  exposed  by  his  rebellion  to  final  perditioD. 
The  fulfilment  of  this  promise  is  an  act  equally  gracious  with 
that  of  making  the  promise  itself. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  sinner  is  renewed  antecedently  io 
his  justification  ;  and,  having  thus  become  a  holy  or  virtuous 
being,  has  also  become,  either  wholly  or  partially,  a  meritori- 
ous object  of  justification ;  I  answer,  that  the  law  of  God 
condemns  the  sinner  to  death  for  the  first  transgression.  Now 
it  will  not  be  said,  that  the  sanctified  sinner  is  not  chargeable 
with  many  transgressions,  the  guilt  of  which  still  lies  at  his 
door,  and  for  which  he  may  now  be  justly  condemned,  not- 
withstanding his  repentance.  This,  it  is  believed,  was  made 
abundantly  evident  in  a  former  Discourse,  concerning  the  im- 
possibility of  justification  by  our  own  obedience.  The  sinner 
therefore,  although  sanctified,  still  deserves  the  wrath  of  God 
for  all  his  transgressions ;  and  according  to  the  sentence  of 
the  law  must,  if  considered  only  as  he  is  in  himself,  be  finally 
punished. 

That  the  penitent  is  not  partially  justified  on  account  of 
his  oicn  merit  after  he  is  sanctified,  must  I  think,  be  acknow- 
ledged, if  we  attcud  to  the  following  consideration  : — 
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(1.)  It  wiU  he  admitted^  that  all  tliose  who  are  sanctified, 
ore  alsajustified. 

*  Whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified ;'  that  is,  he  justifi- 
ed all  those  whom  he '  called*  effectually,  or  *  sanctified.'  But  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  some  persons  are  sanctified  on  a  dying 
bed,  when  they  have  no  opportunity  to  perform  any  works  of 
ri^teousness  which  might  be  the  ground  of  their  justification. 
The  case  of  the  penitent  thief  will,  I  suppose,  be  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  substantially  of  this  nature.  It  will  not  be 
denied,  that  some  persons  are  '  sanctified  from  the  womb,'  as 
were  Jerenuah  and  John  the  Baptist ;  nor  that  of  these  some 
die,  antecedently  to  that  period  of  life  when  they  become 
capable  of  direct  acts  of  moral  good  and  evil.  The  children  of 
believing  parents,  dedicated  to  God,  and  dying  in  their  in- 
fancy, will,  I  suppose,  be  allowed  to  be  universally,  instances 
of  this  kind.  Concerning  all  the  instances  which  exist  of  both 
these  classes,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  without  exception 
th^  are  the  subjects  of  justification ;  and  that  they  are  in  no 
sense  justified  on  account  of  their  own  righteousness^  but 
solely  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  on  account  of  the  righteousr 
ness  of  Christ.  If,  then,  others  are  justified  partially,  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  righteousness,  justification  is  given  to  some 
of  mankind  on  one  ground,  or  procuring  cause,  and  to  others 
on  another,  and  very  different  ground.  But  no  such  doctrine 
18  any  where  taught,  or  even  hinted  at,  in  the  Scriptures ;  and 
I  presume,  that  no  intelligent  man  acquainted  with  them, 
will  pretend  that  any  such  diversity  exists  in  the  justification 
(rf'miankind. 

(2.)  The  Scripture  nowhere  teaches  us,  that  we  are  justi- 
fied partly  on  account  of  cur  own  righteousness ,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 

St  Paul,  in  the  27th  verse  of  the  context,  pursuing  the 
subject  of  justification  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  says,  '  Where 
is  boasting,  then?-  It  is  excluded.  By  what  Law?  Of 
^orks  ?  Nay ;  but  by  the  law  of  faith.'  Here  we  are  taught, 
that  all  boasting  is  absolutely  excluded;  and  that  it  is  excluded, 
not  by  the  law  of  works,  but  by  the  law  of  faith.  But  the  same 
apostle  says,  that  <  to  him  that  worketh  the  reward  is  reckoned, 
not  of  grace,  but  of  debt :'  that  is,  the  reward  of  justification 
and  its  consequences  would  be  due  to  him  who  received  it  on 
account  of  bis  works.     Ho  then  certainly  might  boast :  that 
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is,  he  might  truly  say  that  he  had  merited  justification  by  his 
own  works.  If  he  had  merited  justification  partly  by  his  ova 
works,  he  can  truly  boast  of  having  merited  that  part  of  fab 
justification.  '  Boasting/  therefore,  caimo^,  on  this  plan  of  jus- 
tification, '  be  excluded.'  Yet  the  apostle  elsewhere  teaches  «, 
that  it  was  one  end  of  the  system  of  redemption,  as  estabiisbed 
by  God,  '  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence/  but  diat 
*  he  who  glorieth/  should  '  glory  only  in  Christy'  1  Cor.  L 
29—31. 

Besides,  it  b  incredible,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  that  do 
mention  of  it  should  be  made  in  the  Scriptures.  I  know  of  no 
passage  in  the  Scriptures  so  much  relied  on  by  its  abettors,  as 
the  discourse  of  St.  James,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  H^ 
tie.  In  a  future  Discourse  I  design  to  examine  the  account 
given  of  this  subject  by  St.  James,  and  expect  to  show  that  he 
furnbhes  no  support  to  it.  Should  I  succeed  in  this  expecta- 
tion, it  will  probably  be  admitted  by  those  who  hear  me,  that 
the  doctrine  finds  no  countenance  in  the  Scriptures,  and  most 
therefore  be  given  up. 

(3.)  The  works  of  the  best  men  never  fulfil  the  demtrnds  af 
the  law ;  and  therefore  cannot  he  the  ground,  either  whoUy  or 
partially,  of  their  justification. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  St.  Paul  describes  his  own  state,  as  it  was  when 
he  wrote  this  Epistle  ;  or  generally  after  his  conversion.  As 
this  assertion  has  been  doubted ;  and  as  respectable  divines 
have  supposed  this  discourse  to  be  an  account  of  St  Pauls 
state  before  he  was  converted,  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  the 
truth  of  my  assertion.  This  I  shall  do  very  summarily,  in  the 
three  following  remarks  : — 

[1.]  St.  Paul  observes,  verse  22d,  *  I  delight  ii|  the  law  of 
God,  after  the  inward  man.'  This  assertion  was  never  true 
of  any  man,  antecedently  to  his  regeneration.  St.  Paul  docs 
not  say,  that  he  approves  of  the  law  of  God.  This  would  have 
been  a  declaration  concerning  his  reason,  oc  his  conscience. 
But  he  says,  *  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God.'  This  is  a  decla- 
ration concerning  his  feelings,  his  heart.  The  heart  of  an 
unregenerate  man  never  yet  delighted  in  the  divine  law. 

[2.]  In  the  24th  verse,  he  exclaims,  *  O  wretched  man, 
that  I  am !  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death?' 
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From  this  exclamation  it  is  certain,  that  the  evil  from  which 
St.  Paul  so  passionately  wished  a  deliverance,  was  existing 
at  the  time  when  the  passage  was  written.  But  at  the  time 
when  the  passage  was  written,  St  Paul  had  been  a  convert 
many  years.    The  evil  existed,  therefore,  after  his  conversion. 

[3.]  In  the  25th  verse  be  says,  *  So  then,  with  the  mind  I 
myself  serve  the  law  of  God.' 

This  assertion  could  never  be  truly  made  concerning  any 
imregenerate  man.  The  mind  of  every  such  man,  we  know 
from  the  mouth  of  the  same  apostle,  *  is  enmity  against  God ; 
not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  inde(>d  can  be.' 

The  account  given  by  St.  Paul  of  himself  in  this  chapter^ 
is  then  an  account  of  his  moral  state,  at  the  time  when  the 
chapter  was  written.  As  St.  Paul,  in  all  probability,  was  in- 
ferior to  no  other  mere  man  in  moral  excellence ;  he  may  be 
justly  considered  as  having  given  us  here  a  description  of 
Christians  in  their  very  best  state. 

But,  if  in  this  state  there  is  '  a  law  in  their  members,  war- 
ring against  the  law  of  their  minds,  and  bringing  them  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  their  members ; '  if, 
'  when  they  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  them ;'  so  that 
\  the  good  which  they  would  they  do  not ;  and  the  evil  which 
they  would  not,  they  do ;'  how  plain  is  it  that,  instead  of 
meriting  justification  by  their  works,  they  daily  violate  the  law 
of  God,  provoke  his  anger,  expose  themselves  to  condemna- 
tion, and  stand  in  infinite  need  of  the  intercession  of  Christ, 
and  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  in  order  to  their  salvation  ! 

Besides,  the  very  best  actions  of  regenerated  men  are  imper- 
fect, ana  fall  short  of  the  demands  of  the  law.  This  position 
is  so  rarely  contested,  that  I  need  not  here  allege  arguments 
to  evince  its  truth.  But  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  an  obe- 
dience, which  does  not  even  answer  the  demands  of  the  law 
in  any  case,  but  is  invariably  defective,  and  therefore  in 
some  degree  sinful,  can  be  the  ground  of  justification  to  any 
man. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations  which  I  intended  con- 
cerning this  subject.  If  I  mistake  not,  they  furnish  armple 
proof,  that  we  are  'justified  freely  by  the  grace  of  God, 
through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.'  A  few 
remarks  shall  conclude  the  Discourse. 
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REMARKS. 

1.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  tite  salvatiM 
fif  mankind  is  a  glorious  exhibitioti  of  the  character,  ami 
particularly  of  the  benevolence  of  God. 

On  this  subject  I  cannot  dwell ;  and  shall  only  obsene 
summarily,  that  the  work  of  our  salvation  was  contrived  aod 
accomplished  by  God  alone ;  that  the  means  by  which  it  was 
accomplished,  viz.  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  the  mission 
and  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  far  from  lessening,  only  en- 
hance our  conceptions  of  the  divine  benevolence  displayed  in 
this  work ;  that  the  good- will  manifested  in  doing  any  thing, 
is  ever  proportioned  to  the  efforts  which  are  made ;  that,  in 
Ae  present  case,  the  efforts  actually  made  are  the  most 
wonderful  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the  tiniverse  ;  and 
that  they,  therefore,  discover  the  good-will  of  the  Creator 
to  mankind,  in  a  manner  and  in  a  degree  wholly  unex- 
ampled. 

All  fliisy  at  the  same  time,  was  done  for  beings  entirely  un- 
necessary to  God.  In  himself  therefore,  in  his  own  compas- 
sion, mu^t  have  existed  the  originating,  powerful,  and  produc- 
tive cause  of  this  wonderful  event.  What  must  have  been 
the  good- will  of  him,  who  sent  his  Son  '  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost;*  and  to  *  become  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross,'  that  sinuers  and  rebels  might  live ! 

2.  The  Socinian  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  scriptural  account  of 
the  exercise  of  grace  in  our  justif  cation,  is  here  seen  to  be 
groundless. 

If  tho  observations  made  in  this  Discourse  are  true,  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement^  instead  of  lessening  or  destroying 
the  exercise  of  grace  in  our  justification,  only  renders  this  act 
of  God  more  eminently  gracious.  If  all  these  things  which 
have  been  mentioned,  particularly  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
were  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind, the  mercy  which  resolved  on  them  all  is  far  more 
strongly  displayed,  than  if  nothing  more  had  been  necessary 
than  barely  to  forgive  the  sinner. 
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3.  If  God  be  thus  merciful,  all  the  declarations  of  his 
Brcy  ought  to  be  believed  by  us. 

The  disposition,  which  could  contrive  and  execute  these 
ings  of  its  own  mere  choice,  without  any  reward,  without 
ly  expectation  of  any  reward,  for  beings  equally  undeserving 
id  unnecessary,  can  do  all  things  which  are  kind  and  proper 

be  done.  Especially  can  this  disposition  carry  the  things 
bich  it  has  contrived  and  begun  into  complete  execution. 
0  do  this  is  its  own  natural  bent,  the  mere  progress  of  its 
herent  propensities.-  The  declarations,  therefore,  which 
anifest  the  determination  of  him  in  whom  this  disposition 
sides,  to  accomplish  all  things  pertaining  to  this  work,  ought 
•rdially  as  well  as  entirely  to  be  believed.    To  distrust  them 

equally  absurd  and  guilty ;  absurd,  because  they  are  sup- 
iTted  by  the  most  abundant  evidence ;  g^ilfy»  because  the 
strust  springs  from  the  heart,  and  not  from  the  under- 
anding. 

Why  should  God  be  disbelieved,  when  he  declares,  that 
le  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner?'  or  when  he 
oclaims,  '  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come,  and  take  the  water 
'  life  freely?'  If  he  had  wished  to  punish  mankind  for  the 
atification  of  his  own  views  or  pleasure,  could  he  not  have 
>ne  it  with  infinite  ease  ?  To  him  it  was  certainly  unneces- 
ly  to  announce  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  to  send  his  Son  to  die, 
'  to  give  his  Spirit  and  his  word  to  sanctify  and  save.  This 
imense  preparation  depended  solely  on  his  own  mere  plea- 
ire.  He  might  have  sufiered  the  law  to  take  its  course. 
!e  might  have  annilulated  or  punished  for  ever  the  whole 
ce  of  Adam ;  and  with  a  command  have  raised  up  a  new 
id  better  world  of  beings  in  their  stead.  Men  are  in  no 
nse  necessary  to  God.  He  might  have  filled  the  universe 
ith  angels  at  once ;  perfect,  obedient,  excellent,  and  glorious 
iings ;  and  been  loved,  praised,  and  obeyed  by  them  for  ever, 
^hy  then,  but  because  he  was  desirous  to  save  poor,  guilty, 
irishing  men,  did  he  enter  upon  the  work  of  their  salvation  ? 
^hy  did  he  give  his  Son  to  redeem  them  ?  Why  did  he  send 
s  Spirit  to  sanctify  them?  Why  did  he  proclaim  '  glad  tidings 
*  great  joy  unto  all  people?'  Why  does  he  wait  with  infi- 
te  patience ;  why  has  he  always  waited  to  be  gracious, 
nid  all  the  provocations  and  sins  of  this  polluted  world? 
^hy  are  the  calls  of  mercy,  after  being  so  long  and  so  ex- 
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lensively  rejected  with  scorn  and  insnlt,  repeated  tiirongh  one 
age  after  another  ?  Why,  after  all  our  unbelief,  are  diey  re- 
peated to  OS?  Why  are  we,  after  all  our  transgressions,  as- 
sembled this  day  to  hear  them  i  The  true,  the  only  answer  is, 
God  is  infinitely  kind,  merciful,  and  willing  *  to  save  to  the  ut- 
termost/ 

Let,  then,  this  glorious  Being  be  believed  without  distrust, 
without  delay.  Let  every  sinner  boldly  come  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  to  the  door  of  life ;  and  be  assured  that,  if  he  desires 
sincerely  to  enter,  he  will  not  bo  shut  out. 


SS&MOH    IXV, 


JUSTIFICATION. 


THE    DUTY    OF    BELIEVING. 


THEREFORE    WE    CONCLUDE,  THAT    A    MAN     IS     JUSTIFIED    DY    FAITH 
WITHOUT  THE    DEEDS   OF   THE   LAW. 

More  correctly  rendered: 

FHEREFORK     WE     CONCLUDE,     THAT     HAN     IS     JUSTIFIED    BY     FAITH, 
WITHOUT    WORKS   OF   LAW. 

ROMANS    III.    28. 

In  the  last  Discourse' I  attempted  to  show,  that  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  redemption  of  Christ,  man  is  justified  freely  by 
the  grace  of  God.  The  grace  of  God  is  the  source,  the  mov- 
ing cause,  of  this  blessing  to  manlund.  The  next  subject  of 
consideration  before  us,  is  the  means  by  which  man,  in  the 
economy  of  redemption,  becomes  entitled  to  this  blessing. 
These  in  the  text  are  summed  up  in  the  single  article,  faiths 
^hich  is  here  declared  to  be  the  instrument  of  justification. 
To  elucidate  this  truth  is  the  design  with  which  I  have  se- 
lected the  present  theme  of  discourse. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  the  doctrine  in  fonn,  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  remind  you,  that  an  objection  is  raised  against  it 
at  the  tnreshold,  which,  if  founded  in  truth,  would  seem  to 
overthrow  it  at  once.  It  is  this :  that  faith  is  so  far  from 
being  of  a  moral  nature,  as  to  be  necessary^  and  unavoidable ; 
man  being  absolutely  pcusive  in  believing,  and  under  a  phy- 
sical impossibility  of  doing  otherwise  than  he  actually  does ; 
whether  in  believing,  or  disbelieving.     Of  course,  it  is  further 
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urged,  an  attribute,  governed  wholly  by  physical  necesotj, 
can  never  recommend  us  to  God ;  much  less  become  tlie 
ground  of  so  important  a  blessing,  as  justification. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that,  so  long  as  this  objection  has  iti 
hold  on  the  mind,  and  is  allowed  its  full  import,  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  can  never  be  received,  unless  in  a  veij 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  If  faith  is  a  thing  o? er 
which  we  have  no  control ;  if  we  believe  only  under  the  infls- 
once  of  a  physical  necessity,  and,  whether  we  believe  or  dis- 
believe, it  is  physically  impossible  for  us  to  do  otherwise ;  ihfM 
it  is  plain,  that  faith  is  so  far  from  being  praiseworthy,  amiable, 
and  capable  of  recommending  us  to  God,  as  to  merit  and  sns- 
^n  no  moral  character  at  all.  According  to  this  scheme, 
therefore,  faith  and  unbelief  being  equally  and  absolotdy 
involuntary  and  avoidable,  can  never  constitute  a  moral  dif- 
tinction  between  men.  Faith  can  never  be  an  object  of  the 
approbation  nor  unbelief  of  the  disapprobation  of  God.  Much 
less  can  we  be  praiseworthy  in  believing,  or  blameable  in  dk- 
believing.  Still  less  can  we  on  one  of  these  grounds  be  re- 
warded, and  on  the  other  punished.  Least  of  all  can  we,  m 
consequence  of  our  faith,  be  accepted,  and  blessed  for  ever ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  our  unbelief,  be  rejected,  and  punished 
with  endless  miserv. 

All  these  things,  however,  are  directly  and  palpably  contra- 
dictory to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Gospel.  In  this,  faith  is- 
approved,  commanded,  and  promised  an  eternal  reward.  Un- 
belief, on  the  contrary,  is  censured,  forbidden,  and  threatened 
with  an  everlasting  punishment.  Faith,  therefore,  is  the  hinge 
on  which  the  whole  evangelical  system  turns.  *  If  ye  believe 
not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.'  '  He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life  ;  and  he  that  believeth 
not,  shall  not  see  life;*  are  declarations  which,  while  they 
cannot  be  mistaken,  teach  us  that  all  the  future  interests  of 
man  are  suspended  on  this  faith ;  and  are,  at  the  same  time, 
declarations  to  which  the  whole  evangelical  system  is  exactly 
conformed.  If,  then,  our  faith  and  disbelief  are  altogether 
involuntary,  and  the  effect  of  mere  physical  necessity,  God  has 
annexed  everlasting  life  and  everlasting  death,  not  to  any 
moral  character  in  man,  but  to  the  mere  result  of  physical 
causes.     A  consequence  so  monstrous  ought  certainly  not  to 
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be  admitted.    The  Scriptures,  therefore,  most  be  given  up,  if 
this  scheme  is  true. 

I  have  now,  I  presume,  shown  it  to  be  necessary  that, 
before  I  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  contained 
in  the  text,  this  objection  should  be  thoroughly  examined,  and 
removed.  To  do  this,  will  be  the  btisiness  of  the  present 
Discourse. 

In  opposition  to  this  objection,  then,  I  assert,  that  faiths 
and  its  opposite,  disbelief,  are,  in  all  moral  cases,  voluntary 
exercises  of  the  mind ;  are  proper  objects  of  commands  and 
prohibitions ;  and  proper  foundations  of  praise  and  blame, 
reward  and  punishment.  This  doctrine  I  shall  endeavour  to 
prove  by  the  following  arguments,  derived  both  from  reason 
and  Revelation;  because  the  objection  which  I  have  been 
opposing  has  been  incautiously  admitted,  at  times,  by  Chris- 
tians, as  well  as  openly  and  triumphantly  alleged  by  infidels. 

1.  Faith  is  everywhere  commanded  in  the  Scriptures. 

'  This  is  his  commandment,  that  we  believe  on  the  name 
of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,*  1  John  iii.  23.  '  Now  after  that 
John  was  put  in  prison,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  saying.  The  time  is 
fulfilled;  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.  Repent  ye 
and  believe  the  Gospel,'  Mark  i.  14.  15.  In  these  two  pas- 
sages, we  have  the  comma$id  to  believe  the  Gospel,  delivered 
by  Christ  in  form ;  and  the  declaration  of  the  Evangelist,  that 
it  is  '  the  commandment  of  God,  that  we  believe  on  the  name 
of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.'  Whatever,  then,  we  understand 
by  faith,  it  is  the  object  of  a  command,  or  law,  which  God 
has  given  to  mankind ;  a  thing  which  may  be  justly  required, 
and,  of  course,  a  thing  which  they  are  able  to  render,  as  an 
act  of  obedience,  at  least  in  some  circumstances.  God  can- 
not require  what  man  is  not  physically  able  to  perform.  But 
all  obedience  to  God  is  voluntary.  Nothing  is  or  can  be  de- 
manded by  him,  which  is  not  in  its  nature  voluntary,  nor  can 
any  thing  but  the  will  of  intelligent  beings  be  the  object  of 
mond  law.  No  man  will  say,  that  a  brute,  a  stone,  or  a 
stream,  can  be  the  object  of  such  law.  Faith  therefore,  being 
in  the  most  express  tertfis  required  by  a  law  or  command  of 
God,  must  of  course  be  a  voluntary  exercise  of  the  mind,  in 
such  a  sense,  that  it  can  be  rightfully  required. 

Farther :  The  language  of  the  first  of  these  passages  most 
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evideotly  denotes,  tfaat  the  command  to  '  believe  on  the  nase 
of  Jesus  Christ/  b  oner  of  peadiar  and  pre-eminent  importawe. 
*  This  is  bis  commandment:'  as  if  there  were  no  other;  or  no 
other  which  in  its  importance  may  be  compared  widi  diis. 
Here  St  John  teaches  us,  that  faith  is  pre-eminendy  required 
by  God,  in  a  manner  distinct  from  that  in  which  he  requires 
other  acts  of  obedience  generally.  Of  course,  faith  is  nut  only 
justly  required  of  mankind  by  Grod,  but  is  required  in  a  man- 
ner more  solemn  than  many  other  acts  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  voluntary. 

Accordingly,  a  peculiar  sanction  is  annexed  to  the  law  re- 
quiring our  faith ;  '  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved;  and  he 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.' 

The  reward  and  the  penalty  here  announced,  are  the  faigh- 
est  which  exist  in  the  universe ;  and,  therefore,  directly  in- 
dicate the  obedience  and  die  disobedience  to  be  of  supreme 
import  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  jNroof,  Aat  in  the  eye 
of  God,  faith  and  unbelief  are  voluntaiy,  or  moral  exercises 
of  man. 

But  it  may  be  alleged,  that  the  faith  enjoined  in  these 
commands,  is  not  a  mere  speculative  beKef;  and,  therefore, 
not  the  faith  which,  in  the  general  objection  opposed  by  me, 
is  asserted  to  be  physically  necessary  and  involuntary.  I 
readily  agree,  that  the  faith  here  enjoined  is  saving  faith ;  and 
that  this  is  not  mere  speculative  belief.  But  such  belief  is  an 
indispensable  part  of  saving  faith ;  and  so  absolutely  insepara- 
ble from  it,  that  without  such  belief  saving  faidi  cannot  exist 
Saving  faith  is  always  a  speculative  belief,  joined  with  a 
cordial  consent  to  the  truth,  and  a  cordial  approbation  of  the 
object  which  that  truth  respects.  When,  therefore,  saving 
faith  is  commanded,  speculative  belief,  which  is  an  inseparable 
part  of  it,  is  also  commanded.  It  is  not,  indeed,  required  to 
exist  by  itself ;  or  to  be  rendered  without  the  accordance  of 
the  heart.  But,  whenever  saving  faith  is  required,  speculative 
belief  is  absolutely  required.  Of  course  speculative  belief  is, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  in  our  power ;  and  may  be  rendered 
as  an  act  of  obedience  to  God. 

To  him,  who  believes  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
these  passages,  and  many  others  like  them,  furnish  complete 
proof,  that  faith,  whether  saving  or  speculative,  is  an  act  of 
the  mind,  which  is  in  such  a  sense  voluntary,  as  to  be  the  pro* 
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per  object  of  a  command  or  law ;  that  it  may  be  jnstly  re- 
quired of  mankind ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  eiUier  refused  or 
neglected,  without  guilt. 

2.  The  universcU  consent  of  mankind  funtishes  ample 
proof t  that  faith  is,  in  many  instances,  a  txduutary  or  moral 
exercise. 

The  evidence  which  I  propose  to  derive  from  this  source, 
lies  in  the  following  general  truth ;  ITiat  in  all  cases,  where 
mankind  have  student  opportunity  thoroughly  to  understand 
any  subject,  and  are  under  no  inducement  to  judge  with  par- 
tiality, their  universal  judgment  is  right.  As  I  presume  this 
truth  will  not  be  doubted,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  illustrate  it 
by  any  arguments.  That  the  present  case  is  included  within 
this  general  truth  is  certain.  Every  man  who  thinks  at  aO« 
knows  by  his  own  personal  experience,  and  by  his  daily  in- 
tercourse with  other  men,  whether  his  own  faith  and  theirs  be 
voluntary  in  many  instances,  or  not ;  I  say,  in  many  instances  ; 
because,  if  the  assertion  be  admitted  with  this  limitation,  it 
will  be  suflScient  for  my  purpose.  If,  then,  mankind  have 
determined,  that  faith  is  sometimes  voluntary,  the  doctrine 
against  which  I  contend  must  be  given  up. 

The  language  of  mankind  very  frequently  expresses  their 
real  views  in  a  manner  much  more  exactly  accordant  with 
truth,  than  their  philosophical  discussions.  Men  make  words, 
only  when  they  have  ideas  to  be  expressed  by^those  words, 
and  just  such  ideas  as  the  words  are  formed  to  express.  If, 
then,  we  find  words  in  any  language  denoting  any  ideas  what- 
ever, we  know  with  certainty  that  such  ideas  have  existed  in 
the  minds  of  those  by  whom  the  words  were  used.  Whenever 
these  ideas  have  been  derived  from  experience  and  observa- 
tion, we  also  know  that  they  were  real,  and  not  fantastical ; 
and  are  founded,  not  in  imagination,  but  in  fact.  In  all  lan- 
guages are  found  words,  denoting  the  same  things  with  the 
English  terms,  candour,  fairness,  reasonableness,  impartiality, 
and  others,  generally  of  the  like  import.  The  meaning  of  all 
these  terms  is  clearly  of  this  nature ;  that  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  justly  applied,  use  their  faculties  in  collecting,  weigh- 
ing and  admitting  evidence,  in  a  manner  equitable  and  praise- 
worthy. Accordingly,  all  persons  who  do  this  are  highly 
esteemed  and  greatly  commended,  as  exhibiting  no  small  ex- 
cellence of  moral  character. 
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In  all  languages,  also,  there  are  words  answering  to  the 
English  words,  prejudice,  partiality,  unreasonabknBSS,  and 
unfairness.  By  these  terms,  when  applied  to  this  sabject,  we 
uniformly  denote  a  yoluutary  employment  of  our  faculties  in 
collecting,  weighing,  and  admitting,  evidence,  conducted  in  a 
manner  inequitable  and  blameworthy.  Accordingly,  persons, 
to  whom  these  terms  are  justly  applied,  that  is,  the  very  per- 
sons  who  employ  their  faculties  in  this  manner,  are  uniTersallT 
disesteemed  and  condemned,  as  guilty  and  odious. 

'  All  these  words  were  formed  to  express  ideas  really  exist- 
ing in  the  human  mind,  and  ideas  derived  from  experience 
and  observation.  Of  course,  these  ideas  have  a  real  founds* 
tion  in  nature  and  fact,  and  the  words  express  that  which  is  real 

As  the  terms  which  I  have  mentioned  are  parts  of  the  cus- 
tomary language  of  a  great  nation,  and  as  other  nations  ha?e, 
universally,  corresponding  terms,  it  is  certain,  that  these  are 
the  ideas  of  all  men,  everywhere  presented  by  experience  and 
observation,  derived  from  facts,  and  grounded  in  reality.  The 
common  voice  of  mankind  has,  therefore,  decided  the  question 
in  a  manner  which,  I  apprehend,  is  incapable  of  error,  and 
can  never  be  impeached. 

In  perfect,  accordance  with  these  observations,  we  know, 
that  voluntary  blindness  to  evidence,  argument,  and  truths  is 
customary  phraseology  in  the  daily  conversation  of  all  men. 
In  accordance  with  these  observations  also,  the  declaration, 
that  **  none  are  so  blind,  as  they  who  will  not  see,"  is  prover- 
bial, and  regarded  as  a  maxim. 

3.  The  mind  is  perfectly  voluntary  in  the  employment  of 
collecting  evidence,  on  every  question  which  it  discusses. 

All  questions  are  attended  by  more  or  less  arguments, 
capable  of  being  alleged  on  both  sides.  These  arguments  do 
not  present  themselves  of  course;  but  must  be  sought  for, 
and  assembled  by  the  activity  of  the  mind.  In  this  case,  the 
mind  can  either  resolve  or  refuse  to  collect  arguments,  and  io 
this  conduct  is  wholly  voluntary,  and  capable,  therefore,  of 
being  either  virtuous  or  sinful,  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy, 
rewardable  or  punishable.  Wherever  its  duty  and  interest, 
wherever  the  commands  of  God,  or  lawful  human  authority, 
or  the  well-being  of  ourselves,  or  our  fellow-men,  demand 
that  we  collect  such  arguments,  we'  are  virtuous  in  obeying, 
and  sinful  in  refusing. 
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Sometimes  we  obey,  often  we  refnse.  Most  frequently, 
srfaen  we  perform  this  duty  at  all,  we  perform  it  partially. 
Conceniing  almost  every  question  which  is  before  us,  we 
assemble  some  ai^nments,  and  refuse  or  neglect  to  gather 
others.  In  this  employment  the  mind  usually  leans  to  one 
side  of  the  question ;  and  labours  not  to  find  out  truth,  or  the 
means  of  illustrating  it,  but  to  possess  itself  of  the  wrguments 
irbich  will  support  the  side  to  which  it  inclines,  and  weaken 
or  overthrow  that  which  it  dislikes.  Thus  we  collect  all  the 
wrgaments  in  our  power,  favourable  to  our  own  chosen  doc- 
fjrines,  and  oppose  the  contrary  ones ;  and  of  design,  or 
tlirough  negligence,  avoid  searching  for  those  which  will 
weaken  our  own  doctrines,  or  strengthen  such  as  oppose  them. 
In  all  this  our  inclinations  are  solely  and  supremely  active, 
and  govern  the  whole  process.  For  this  conduct,  therefore, 
we  are  deserving  of  blame ;  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  pu- 
nisfakncnt 

4.  The  mind  U  eqwdly  voluntary  in  weighing,  admitting, 
or  refecting  evidence,  after  it  is  collected. 

It  is  as  easy,  and  as  common,  for  the  mind  to  turn  its  eye 
from  the  power  of  evidence,  as  from  the  evidence  itself.     I 
have  already  shown  that  we  can,  at  pleasure,  either  collect 
arguments,  or  refuse  to  collect  them.     With  equal  ease  we 
can  examine  them  after  they  are  collected,  or  decline  this  ex- 
anunation ;  and  after  such  examination  as  we  choose  to  make 
is  completed,  we  can  with  the  same  ease  either  admit,  or 
reject  them.    The  grounds  on  which  we  can  render  the  admis- 
sion or  rejection  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  are  numerous,  and 
are  always  at  hand.     Tie  arguments  in  question  may  oppose 
or  coincide  with  some  unquestioned  maxim,  principle,  or  doc- 
trine, pre-conceived  by  us,  and  regarded  as  fundamental ;  and 
for  these  reasons  may  be  at  once  admitted,  or  rejected.    They 
may  accord  with  the  opinions  of  those  whom  we  may  think  it 
pleasing,  honourable,  safe  or  useful  to  follow.    We  may  hastily 
conclude  that  they  are  all  the  arg^uments  which  favour  the  doc- 
trine opposed  to  ours,  and  deem  them  wholly  insufficient  to 
evince  its  truth.    We  may  suppose,  whenever  they  seem  to 
conclude  against  us,  that  there  is  some  latent  error  in  them, 
discernible  by  others,  if  not  by  ourselves ;  which,  if  discerned 
would  destroy  the  force.    We  may  determine,  whenever  the 
arguments  in  our  possession  are  apprehended  to  be  inconclu* 
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8ive  in  favour  of  our  own  opinions,  that  there  dre  odiers 
although  not  now  in  our  possession,  would,  if  discoyered  Ij 
us,  determine  the  question  in  our  fayour.  We  may  befiere, 
that  the  arguments  before  us  wiU,  if  admitted,  infer  some  re- 
mote consequence,  in  our  apprehension  grossly  absurd,  and 
on  the  ground  of  this  distant  consequence  reject  their  name- 
diate  influence.  Or  the  doctrine  to  be  proved  may  be  so 
odious  to  us,  as  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  no  aipmieirts 
whatever  can  evince  its  truth.  For  these  and  the  like  reasons, 
we  can  weigh  or  not  weigh,  admit  or  reject,  any  ai^guments 
whatever ;  and  conclude  in  favour  of  either  side  of  perinp 
every  moral  question. 

A  judge,  in  any  cause  which  comes  before  him,  can  admit, 
or  refuse  to  admit,  witnesses  on  either  side.  After  they  haTe 
testified,  he  can  consider  or  neglect  their  testimony,  and  can 
give  it  what  degree  of  credit  he  pleases,  or  no  credit  at  d. 
In  all  this  he  acts  voluntarily ;  so  perfectly  so,  that  anoAer 
judge,  of  a  diflerent  disposition,  could  and  would,  with  the 
same  me^s  in  his  possession,  draw  up  a  direcdy  opposite 
judgment  concerning  the  cause.  Facts  of  this  nature  are  to 
frequent,  as  to  be  well  known  to  mankind,  acknowledged 
universally,  and  accounted  a  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
things.  The  mind,  in  considering  doctrines,  is  usually  tbis 
partial  judge  ;  and  conducts  itself  towards  its  arguments,  as 
the  judge  towards  his  witnesses.  In  this  conduct  it  is  altoge- 
ther voluntary,  and  altogether  sinful. 

In  the  contrary  conduct  of  collecting  arguments  with  a 
design  to  know  the  truth,  in  weighing  them  fairly,  and  in  ad- 
mitting readily  their  real  import,  it  is  equally  voluntary ;  and 
possesses  and  exhibits  the  contrary  character  of  virtue,  as 
really  as  in  any  case  whatever.  Accordingly,  all  men,  when 
employed  in  observing  these  two  modes  of  acting  in  their  fel- 
low-men, have  pronounced  the  latter  to  be  excellent  and 
praiseworthy,  and  the  former  to  be  unjust,  base,  and  deserving 
alike  of  their  contempt  and  abhorrence. 

5.  The  doctrine  which  I  am  opposing,  if  true,  renders  hoik 
virtue  and  vice,  at  least  in  a  great  proportion  of  instances, 
impossible. 

All  virtue  is  nothing  else  but  voluntary  obedience  to  truth; 
and  all  sin  is  nothing  else  but  voluntary  disobedience  to  troth, 
or  voluntary  obedience  to  error.    Accordingly,  God  has  re- 
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quired  nothing  of  mankind,  bnt  that  they  *  should  obey  truth  i* 
particularly,  the  truth ;  or  evangelical  truth.  Voluntary  con- 
formity to  truth  is,  therefore,  virtue  in  every  possible  instance. 
But  we  cannot  voluntarily  conform  to  truth,  unless  we  believe 
it.  If  our  faith,  then,  is  wholly  involuntary,  and  necessary, 
it  fdlows,  of  course,  that  we  are  never  faulty  nor  punishable 
for  not  believing ;  since  our  faith,  in  every  case  where  we  do 
not  believe,  is  physically  impossible.  For  not  believing,  there- 
fore, we  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  blameable ;  and  as  we  cannot 
conform  to  truth,  when  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  truth,  it  fol- 
lows that,  whenever  we  do  not  bjelieve,  we  are  innocent  in  not 
obeying. 

For  the  same  reason,  whenever  we  believe  error  to  be  truth, 
our  belief,  according  to  this  scheme,  is  compelled  by  the  same 
phisical  necessity ;  and  we  are  guiltless  in  every  such  instance 
of  faith.  All  our  future  conformity  to  such  error  is  of  course 
guiltless  also.  Thus  he  who  believes  in  the  existence  and  per- 
fections of  Jehovah,  in  the  rectitude  of  his  law  and  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  duty  of  obeying  him,  and  he  who  believes  in 
the  deity  of  Beelzebub,  or  a  calif,  or  a  stock,  or  a  stone,  while 
they  respectively  worship  and  serve  these  infinitely  different 
gods,  are  in  the  same  degree  virtuous,  or  in  the  same  degree 
sinful.  In  other  words,  they  are  neither  sinful  nor  virtuous. 
The  faith  of  both  is  alike  physically  necessary ;  and  the  con- 
formity of  both  to  their  respective  tenets  follows  their  faith,  of 
course. 

Should  it  be  said  that,  although  faith  is  thus  necessary,  our 
conformity  or  nonconformity  to  what  we  believe  is  still  volun- 
tary, and  therefore  is  virtuous ;  I  answer,  that  were  I  to  al- 
low this,  as  I  am  not  very  unwilling  to  do,  to  bo  true ;  still, 
the  objector  must  acknowledge  that  a  vast  proportion  of  those 
human  actions  which  have  universally  been  esteemed  the  most 
horrid  crimes,  are,  according  to  his  own  plan,  completely  jus- 
tified. He  cannot  deny,  that  the  heathen  have  almost  univer- 
sally believed  their  idols  to  be  gods,  and  their  idolatry  the  true 
religion.  He  cannot  deny,  that  a  great  part  of  the  wars 
which  have  existed  in  the  world,  have  by  those  who  have  car- 
ried them  on,  been  believed  to  be  just ;  that  the  persecutions 
of  the  Christians  were  by  the  heathen,  who  were  the  authors 
of  them,  thought  highly  meritorious ;  that  the  horrid  cruelties 
of  the  Popish  inquisition  were,  to  a  great  extent,  considered 
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by  tho  Catholics  as  *  doing  Grod  service ;'  and  tiiat  all  tte 
Mohammedan  butcheries  were  regarded  by  the  disciples  of  &• 
Koran  as  directly  required  by  Grod  himself.  Nay,  it  caimot 
be  denied  by  the  objector,  nor  by  any  man  who  has  considerBl 
the  subject,  that  the  Jews  in  very  great  numbers  beBered 
themselves  warranted  in  rejecting,  persecuting,  and  cmdfmf 
Christ.  This  is  undoubtedly  indicated  by  that  terrible  prc^- 
tion  of  the  Saviour,  '  If  ye  believe  not,  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall 
die  in  your  sins.'  Let  the  objector  then,  and  all  who  hold  Us 
opinions  on  this  subject,  henceforth  be  for  ever  silent  conoonh 
ing  the^guilt  usually  attributed  to  these  several  classes  of  men, 
and  acknowledge  them  to  have  been  compelled  by  a  phjsieai 
necessity  to  all  these  actions,  lamentable  indeed,  hot  whoHj 
mistained  with  any  criminality. 

At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  determinatioii 
of  the  will  is  always  as  the  dictate  of  the  understanding  whid 
precedes  it.  If,  then,  this  dictate  of  the  understanding  is  pro- 
duced by  a  physical  necessity,  how  can  the  decision  of  the  will, 
which  follows  it  of  course,  be  in  any  sense  free  ?  If  faith  be 
necessary  in  the  physical  sense,  every  other  dictate  of  the  ai- 
ders tanding  must  be  equally  necessary,  and,  of  course,  Ast 
which  precedes  every  determination  of  the  will.  In  what 
manner,  then,  can  the  determination  of  the  will  fail  of  beio^ 
the  mere  result  of  the  same  necessity  ? 

But  if  the  determinations  of  the  will  are  physically  neces- 
sary, they  cannot  be  either  virtuous  or  sinful.  If,  therefore, 
these  things  are  true,  there  can  be,  according  to  this  scheme, 
neither  virtue  nor  vice  in  man. 

6.  This  doctrine  charges  God  with  a  great  part,  if  not  with 
all,  the  evil  conduct  of  mankind. 

Whatever  the  system  of  things  in  this  world  is,  it  was  con- 
trived and  created,  and  is  continually  ordered,  by  God.  If 
mankind  believe  only  under  the  coercion  of  physical  necessity, 
then  God  has  so  constituted  them,  as  to  render  their  faitb,  in 
this  sense,  necessary  and '  unavoidable.  Whenever  they  err, 
therefore,  they  err  thus  necessarily  by  the  ordinance  and  irre- 
sistible power  of  God.  Of  course,  as  the  state  of  tilings  in  this, 
as  well  as  all  other  respects,  is  the  result  of  his  choice,  he  has 
chosen  that  they  should  err,  and  compelled  them  to  err  by  the 
irresistible  impulse  of  almighty  power.  In  this  case,  we  wiB 
suppose  them  to  design  faithfully  to  do  their  duty,  or,  in  other 
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wordt»  to  Gonfonn  their  conduct  to  the  doctrines  which  they 
actmlly  believe,  and  suppose  to  be  trath.  In  thos  acting,  they 
either  sin,  or  they  do  not  If  they  sin*  God  compels  them  to 
sin :  if  they  do  not,  still  all  their  conduct  is  productive  of  evil 
only :  for  conformity  to  error  is,  of  course,  productive  only  of 
eviL  By  this  scheme,  therefore,  this  mass  of  evil,  immensely 
great  and  dreadful,  is  charged  to  God  alone. 

At  the  same  time,  if  in  the  same  manner  they  embrace 
truth,  their  reception  of  it  is  equally  compelled.  Their  con- 
formity to  it  is,  of  course,  no  more  commendable,  than  their 
conformity  to  error ;  and  God  has  so  constituted  things,  that 
rthey  cannot  conform  to  it  of  choice,  or  from  love  to  truth,  as 
such  ;  but  only  from  physical  necessity.  Or,  if  this  should  be 
questioned,  they  cannot  conform  to  it  from  the  apprehension 
that  it  is  truth,  because  they  have  embraced  it  under  the  force 
of  this  necessity ;  and  must  conform  to  every  thing  which  they 
liave  embraced  in  one  manner  only. 

There  are  many  other  modes  of  disproving  this  doctrine,  on 
which  I  cannot  now  dwell ;  and  which  cannot  be  necessary  for 
the  present  purpose,  if  the  arguments  ahready  advanced  have 
the  decisive  influence  which  they  appear  to  me  to  possess.  I 
will  only  observe  further,  that  the  scheme  which  I  am  opposing 
is  directly  at  war  with  all  the  commands  and  exhortations 
given  us  to  '  search  the  Scriptures,'  to  *  receive  the  truth,*  to 
'  seek  for  wisdom,'  to  '  know  God,'  to  *  believe  in  Christ,'  and 
to  '  believe  his  word;'  and  with  the  commendations  and  pro- 
mises given  to  those  who  do,  and  the  censures  and  threat- 
enings  denounced  against  those  who  do  not,  these  things. 
Equally  inconsistent  are  they  with  all  our  own  mutual  exhor- 
tations to  candour,  to  investigation,  to  impartial  decision,  and 
to  all  other  conduct  of  the  like  nature ;  our  commendation  of 
those  who  pursue  it,  and  our  condemnation  of  those  who  do 
not.  Both  the  Scriptures  and  common  sense  ought,  if  this 
scheme  is  well  founded,  to  assume  totally  new  language,  if 
they  would  accord  with  truth. 

Should  any  person  suppose  that  I  have  annexed  too  much 
importance  to  truth,  in  asserting,  that  virtue  in  all  instances 
is  nothing  else  but  a  voluntary  conformity  to  truth;  and 
imagine,  that  it  ought  to  be  defined,  a  voluntary  conformity 
to  the  divine  precepts :  he  may  gain  complete  satisfaction  on 
this  point,  by  merely  changing  a  precept  into  a  proposition. 
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For  exftmplo:  the  precepts,  '  Thou  shalt  have  no  otker  Gok 
before  me/  and '  Thou  shalt  hononr  thy  father  and  tky  motko^' 
become  tmths,  when  written  in  this  manner.  It  is  light,  or 
it  is  thy  duty,  to  have  no  other  Grods  before  me ;  or  to  honov 
thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

I  have  now,  if  I  mistake  not,  clearly  evinced  the  falsehood 
of  the  doctrine  which  I  have  opposed,  and  shown  it  to  be 
eqnally  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  common  seofle 
of  mankind. 

Whenever  this  doctrine  has  been  honestfy  imbibed,  it  has, 
I  presume,  been  imbibed  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  iiK 
fluence  of  that  acknowledged  principle  of  philosophy ,  that  ii 
receiving  impressions  from  all  objects,  the  mind  is  passive  aab/; 
and,  therefore,  is  necessitated  to  receive  just  sueh  impressions 
as  the  objects  presented  to  its  view  are  fitted  to  make.  No 
man,  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  will  cal 
this  principle  in  question.  But  no  man  of  this  character  caa 
rationally  imagine  that  it  can  at  all  affect  the  subject  of  this 
Discourse,  so  as  to  frumish  any  support  to  the  scheme  whidi 
I  am  opposing. 

The  amount  of  this  principle  is  exactly  this ;  that  Grod  has 
so  constituted  the  mind,  and  has  formed  objects  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  uniformly  present  to  the  mind  their  reed 
state  and  nature,  and  not  another.  Were  this  not  the  struc- 
ture of  the  mind,  and  the  proper  efficacy  of  the  objects  with 
which  it  is  conversant,  it  would  either  be  never  able  to  see 
truly,  or  would  never  know  when  it  saw  in  this  manner,  lliis 
constitution  of  things,  then,  is  indispensable  to  our  discern- 
ment of  their  true  nature  ;  and  without  it  we  could  never  be 
able,  satisfactorily,  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood. 

But  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  this  constitution  of 
things  in  no  degree  affects  the  subject  in  debate.  In  no  sense 
is  it  true  that,  because  we  have  such  optics,  and  the  things 
with  which  we  are  conversant  such  a  nature,  we  are,  therefore, 
obliged  to  turn  our  eyes  to  any  given  object,  to  view  it  on  any 
given  side,  to  examine  it  in  any  given  manner ;  or  to  connect 
it  in  our  investigation  with  any  other  particular  set  of  objects. 
Truth  is  the  real  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  asserted 
in  propositions.  The  relations  of  these  ideas  are  its  basis.  Ij^ow 
we  can  compare  and  connect  what  ideas  we  please,  in  what 
manner  we  please,  and  by  the  aid  of  any  other  intervening 
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I  ideas  whieh  we  eboose.  In  this  manner  we  can  unite  and 
>  aeparale  them  at  pleasure ;  and  thus  either  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  truth,  or  the  admission  of  falsehood,  according  to  our 
inclinatioas.  All  these  things,  also,  we  can  refuse  to  do ;  and 
in  both  cases  we  act  in  a  manner  perfectly  voluntary.  Were 
we  not  pcusive  in  the  mere  reception  of  ideas,  we  should  see 
to  no  purpose.  Were  we  not  active  in  comparing  and  con- 
necting them,  we  should  see  only  under  the  influence  of  phy- 
.sical  necessity. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  unless  I  am  de- 
ceived, that  this  principle,  so  much  relied  on  by  those  with 
wkom  I  am  contending,  has  not  the  least  mfluence  towards 
the  support  of  their  scheme. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observatiotts  wo  learn, 

1.  Why  men  in  exactly  the  same  circumetanceSf  Judge  and 
bdieve  very  differently  concerning  the  same  objects. 

When  a  question  or  doctrine  is  proposed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  several  men,  in  the  same  terms,  with  the  same  argu- 
BMuts,  and  at  the  same  time ;  we,  almost  of  course,  find  them 
jadging  and  deciding  concerning  it  in  difierent  manners. 
Were  our  judgment,  or,  what  is  here  the  same  thing,  our 
hith,  die  result  of  mere  physical  necessity ,  this  fact  could 
never  take  place.  But  it  is  easily  explained,  as  the  natural 
eourse  of  dungs,  where  such  judges  as  men  are  concerned. 
When  a  question  is  thus  proposed,  one  declines  or  neglects  to 
inquire  altogether.  Another  listens  only  to  the  evidence  on 
one  side.  A  third,  partially  to  that  on  both  sides.  A  fourdi, 
partially  to  that  on  one  side,  and  wholly  to  that  on  the  other. 
And  a  fifth,  to  all  the  evidence  which  he  can  find.  One  cares 
nothing  about  the  question ;  another  is  predetermined  to  give 
his  decision  on  one  side ;  and  another  resolves  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  truth.  One  is  too  lazy,  another  too  indifierent, 
another  too  biassed,  and  another  too  self-sufficient,  to  discover 
truth  at  all.  In  all  these,  except  the  candid,  thorough  ex- 
Bn^er,  the  conduct  which  they  adopt  on  this  subject  is  sin. 
Inclination,  choice,  bias  of  mind,  prevents  them  from  '  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.'     If  they  loved  truth,  as  their 
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daty  demands,  they  would  easily  and  certainly  find  it.  Tbeir 
indifference  to  it,  or  their  hatred  of  it,  is  the  tme  reason  irhj 
they  find  it  not ;  and  the  real  explanation  of  the  strange  nan- 
ner  in  which  they  judge,  and  of  their  otherwise  inexplicable 
faith  in  doctrines,  not  only  absurd,  but  unsupported  eTen  by 
specious  evideuce. 

2.  From  these  observatiotis  also  it  is  evident,  that  faitk 
may  he  a  virtuous,  and  unbelief  a  sinful,  affection  of  the  mind. 

Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  good.  On  this,  as  their  basis, 
rests  the  character,  designs,  government,  and  glory  of  the 
Creator,  and  all  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  intelligent 
universe.  But  the  only  way  in  which  truth  can  be  useful  to 
intelligent  creatures,  or  the  means  of  the  divine  glory,  is  by 
being  believed.  Every  degreo  of  happy  influence  which  truth 
has,  or  can  have,  on  the  intelligent  kingdom,  is,  therefore, 
derived  entirely  from  faith ;  so  far  as  absolute  knowledge  is  not 
attainable.  On  faith,  then,  all  these  amazing  interests  wholly 
rest.  That  which  is  not  believed  cannot  be  obeyed.  The 
influence  of  truth  cannot  commence  in  our  minds,  until  oar 
faith  in  it  has  commenced.  Universal  unbelief,  therefore, 
would  completely  destroy  the  divine  kingdom  and  the  ge- 
neral happiness  at  once.  Of  course  partial  unbelief,  the  un- 
belief of  many,  a  few,  or  one,  aims  directly  at  the  same  de- 
struction. 

Since,  then,  faith  is  a  voluntary  exercise  of  the  mind,  it  fol- 
lows that,  whenever  it  is  exercised  towards  moral  objects,  it  is 
virtuous ;  is  an  effort  of  the  mind  directed  to  the  promotion  of 
this  immense  good  which  I  have  specified.  To  the  degree  in 
which  it  may  be  thus  virtuous,  no  limits  can  be  affixed  ;  but  it 
may  rise  to  such  a  height  as  to  occupy  all  the  supposable  pow- 
ers of  any  intelligent  creature. 

On  the  contrary,  unbelief,  ^hen  directed  towards  moral 
objects,  being  always  voluntary,  is  always  sinful.  Its  efficacy, 
as  opposed  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  universe, 
has  been  already  mentioned.  Its  insolence  towards  the  divine 
character  is  exhibited  in  the  strongest  terms  by  St.  John,  in 
this  memorable  declaration,  *  He  that  believeth  not  God,  hath 
made  him  a  liar.'  What  a  reproach  is  this  to  the  Creator ! 
What  an  impious  expression  of  contempt  to  the  infinitely 
blessed  Jehovah  !     Tho  very  insult  offered  to  him  by  the  old 
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serpent^  in  his  seduction  of  our  first  parents!  Them  this 
unbetief  destroyed;  and,  from  that  melancholy  day,  it  has 
been  the  great  instrument  of  perdition  to  their  posterity.  Faith 
is  the  only  medium  of  our  access  to  God.  '  To  come  to  him ' 
we  *  must  believe  that  he  is  ;*  for  without  such  belief  he  would 
be  to  us  a  mere  nihility.  Atheism^  therefore,  cuts  a  man  off 
from  all  access  to  God ;  and  consequently  from  all  love,  and 
all  obedience.  Were  the  universe  atheistical,  it  would  cease 
from  all  moral  connection  with  its  Creator.  Deism,  though  a 
humbler  degree  of  the  same  spirit,  produces  exactly  the  same 
effects.  '  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  hath  not  life  ;  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.'  Practical  unbelief,  the 
same  spirit  in  a  degree  still  inferior,  is,  however,  followed  by 
the  same  miserable  consequences.  A  mere  speculative  belief 
leaves  the  heart  and  the  life  as  it  found  them,  opposed  to  God, 
and  the  objects  of  his  indignation.  The  speculative  believer, 
therefore,  although  advanced  a  step  beyond  the  Deist,  and 
two  beyond  the  Atheist,  is  still  disobedient  and  rebellious, 
'  without  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world.' 


SS&MON    X.XVZ. 


JUSTIFICATION, 


THE  NATURE  OF  FAITH. 


THEREFORE     WE    CONCLUDE;    THAT    MAN     18     JUSTIFIED     BY     FAITH, 
WITHOUT   WORKS   OF   LAW. 

ROMANS    III.  28. 

In  my  last  Discourse  I  attempted  to  show,  that  faith  and 
unbelief  are  voluntary  exercises  of  the  mind,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  virtuous  or  sinful ;  and  to  refute  the  objections  against 
this  doctrine.  This  I  did,  without  critically  examining  the 
nature  of  faith,  which  I  purposely  resented  for  a  separate 
discussion.  This  is  evidently  the  next  object  of  inquiry.  I 
shall,  therefore,  endeavour  in  this  Discourse  to  explain  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel ;  or  the  faith  by  which  we  2iTe  justified, 

I.  Faith  in  this  sense  respects  God  as  its  object. 

*  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness,'  Gen.  xv.  6 ;  Rom.  iv.  3 ;  Gal.  iii.  6 ;  James 
ii.  23.  '  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him  :  for  he 
that  Cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is 
the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him,'  Heb.  xi.  G. 
*  Believe  in  the  Lord  your  God;  so  shall  ye  be  established/ 
2  Chron.  ii.  20.  '  Who  by  him,'  says  St.  Peter  to  the  Chris- 
tians to  whom  he  wrote,  *  do  believe  in  God,  that  raised  him 
up  from  the  dead  and  gave  him  glory,  that  your  faith  and  hope 
might  be  in  God,'  1  Peter  i.  21.  *  The  jailer  rejoiced,  be- 
lieving in  God  with  all  his  house,'  Acts  xvi.  34.     *  That  they 
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who  have  believed  in  C^od  might  be  careful  to  <maintaiQ  good 
works/  Tit.  iii.  8.  *  Jesus  ausweriiig  saidi  unto  them,  Believe 
in  God/  Mark  xi.  27.  '  He  Uiat  believeth  on  him  that  sent 
me  hath  everlasting  life/  John  v.  34. 

It  w31  be  unnecessary  to  multiply  proofs  any  farther.  I 
have  made  these  numerous  quotations,  to  show  that,  in  Ae 
common  language  of  the  Scriptures,  faith  in  God  is  com- 
manded ;  is  the  universal  characteristic  of  Christians ;  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  object  of  Divine  ap[Nrobation  ;  is  '  counted  to 
them  for  righteousness ;'  and  is  entitled  to  an  everlasting 
reward. 

II.  The  fcSih  cf  the  Chspd  eapedaUy  respects  Christ  as 
its  object. 

'  Ye  believe  in  God/  says  our  Saviour  to  his  aposdes, '  be- 
lieve also  in  me/  John  xiv.  1.  '  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am 
he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins/  John  vitL  24.  '  Ho  that  believ- 
eth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life :'  *  He  that  believeth 
not  is  condemned  abready,'  John  iii.  96 ;  John  iii.  18 ;  and 
John  vi.  40.  '  But  to  him  thi^  woiketfa  not,  but  believeth  on 
liim  that  justifiedi  the  ungodly,  his  faiA  is  counted  for  righte- 
misaess,'  Rom.  iv.  5.  In  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  to 
all  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  Gospel,  it  is  indispensable 
that,  their  faith  respect  Christ  as  its  especial  object ;  that 
wherever  this  is  the  fact,  they  are  assured  of  '  everlasting 
life ;'  uid  wherever  it  is  not,  they  will  not  *  see  life,  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  them/ 


III.  The  faith  of  the  Goepd  respects  Christ  particularly 
as  the  Son  ef  God. 

'  He  that  beiieveA  on  the  Son  hath  life,  John  vi.  40; 
John  iii.  86.  '  And  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not 
see  life.'  Whosoever  denietli  the  &m,  the  same  hath  not  the 
Father.'  1  John  ii.  28.  *  He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned 
ahready,  because  he  believoth  not  on  the  name  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God.  John  iii.  26. ' 

IV.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel  respects  Christ  as  its  object,  in 
all  his  (^ces,  but  especially  in  his  priestly  qfice. 

J.  As  a  prophet,  or  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
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*  Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews  who  beliered  oii  him.  If 
ye  continue  in  my  word,  ye  are  my  disciples  indeed.  And 
ye  shall  know  the  truth ;  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free. 
He  that  receiveth  not  my  words  hath  one  that  judgetb  him,' 
John  xii.  .48.  '  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are 
spirit,  and  they  are  life,'  John  vi.  63.  '  That  they  might  all 
be  damned,  who  believed  not  the  truth,'  2  Thess.  ii.  12.  '  Tbe 
Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,'  Rom.  L  16.  '  lo 
Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  GospeV  1  Cor. 
iv.  15.    - 

2.  As  a  priest. 

'  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  througii 
faith  in  his  blood,'  Rom.  iii.  25.  '  My  blood  is  drink  inde^,' 
John  vi.  55.  '  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
hath  eternal  life,'  John  vi.  54 ;  see  also  53,  56,  and  57.  *  So 
many  of  us,  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  bap- 
tized into  his  death,'  Rom.  vi.  3.  Generally,  all  those  pas- 
sages, which  speak  of  mankind  as  justified  and  saved  by  the 
blood  and  by  the  death  of  Christ,  indicate,  in  an  unequivocal 
manner,  that  our  faith  especially  respects  this  as  its  object; 
because  his  death  is  especially  the  means  of  our  salvation; 
since  by  this  he  became  '  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.' 

3.  As  a  King* 

'  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved,  thou  and  thy  house,'  Acts  xvi.  31.  '  No  man  can  say, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,'  1  Cor.  xii.  3. 
'  And  they  stoned  Stephen,  invocating,  and  saying.  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit ;  and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge,'  Acts  vii.  59  60. 
'  For  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed ;  and  am  persuaded, 
that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him 
against  that  day.'  In  all  these  instances  the  faith  referred  to 
is  evidently  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  Lord,  or  '  King  in  Zion.' 
The  two  last  passages  exhibit  very  strong  examples  of  faith  in 
Christ,  as  the  sovereign  disposer  of  all  things.  To  '  deny  the 
Lord,  who  bought  us,'  St.  Peter  declares  to  be  the  means  of 
*  bringing  upon  ourselves  swift  destruction,'  2  Peter  ii.  1. 

V.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel  is  an  affection  of  the  heart. 

*  With  the  heart,'  says  St.  Paul,  '  man  believe th  unto  righ- 
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teousness/  Rom.  x.  10.  This  passage  woald  be  mote  lit^tally 
translated,  '  With  the  heart  faith  exists  unto  righteousness ;' 
that  is,  the  faith  which '  is  accounted  to  man  for  righteousness/ 
or  which  is  productive  of  righteousness  in  the  life,  hath  its  seat 
in  the  heart ;  and  the  heart  in  this  exercise  co-operates  with 
the  understanding.  In  the  former  of  these  senses,  the  faith 
Itself  is  called,  Rom.  iv.  13,  *  the  righteousness  of  faith;'  the 
faith  itself  being  a  righteous  or  virtuous  exercise.  *  For  the 
promise,  that  he  should  be  heir  of  the  world,  was  not  \o 
Abraham,  or  to  his  seed,  through  law,  but  through  the  righ- 
teousness of  faith,'  Rom.  iv.  13.  *  If  thou  believest  ^th  all 
Ihine  hearty'  said  Philip  to  the  eunuch,  *  thou  mayest  be 
•baptized,'  Acts  viii.  37.  The  faith  of  the  heart,  therefore* 
was  indispensable  to  the  eunuch,  as  the  proper  subject  of 
baptism, 

,     VI.  The  Faith  of  the  Oaspelis  the  faith  of  Abraham. 

Both  St  Paul  and  St  James  have  taught  thb  doctrine  so 
clearly  and  so  abundantly,  that  I  suppose  no  proof  of  this  truth 
will  be  demanded.  I  shall  only  observe,  dierefore,  that  by 
St.  Paul  .the  believing  Gentiles  are  said  to  '  walk  in  the  steps 
of  the  faith  of  Abraham ;'  and  to  be  '  the  seed,  which  is  of  the 
faith  of  Abraham ; '  and  that  on  this  account  Abraham  if 
called '  the  father  of  all  them  that  believe,'  in  reference  to  the 
promise,  that  he  should  be  the  '  father  of  many  nations/ 
Rom.  iv.  11, 12, 16. 

Having  established,  as  I  hope,  these  several  points  by  clear, 
unequivocal,  scriptural  decisions,  I  proceed  to  the  main  object 
of  this  Discourse,  to  which  all  that  has  been  said  will  be  found 
to  be  intimately  related  and  highly  important,  by  every  person 
who  wishes  to  understand  this  supremely  interesting  subject ; 
viz.  the  nature  of  that  exercise  which  thus  respects  God  as 
its  object ;  which  peculiarly  respects  Christ  as  its  ohject ; 
which  is  €m  affection  of  the  heart ;  and  which  is  of  the  very 
same  nature  with  that  faith,  which  *  was  counted  to  Abraham 
for  righteousMSsJ    I  assert,  then, 

YII.  That  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  is  that  emotion  of  the 
mind,  which  is  called  trust,  or  confidence^  exercised  towartls 
the  moral  character  of  God,  and  partictdarbj  of  the  Saviour* 

All  those  of  my  audience  who  have  biti^n  HCAiuniouuid  io 
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read  ikeologicat  writingB  must  know,  that  few  awral  srirjeds 
hare  been  so  much  debated  as  faith.  The  controrenqr  eeo- 
eerning  it  began  io  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  has  confr 
nned  to  ttie  present  time.  Many  writers  have  nndodbtedly 
adopted  views  conoeming  this  sabjeot  which  are  not  warranted 
by  the  Soriptures.  Many  others,  who  have  been  snflkientiy 
orthodox,  have  yet  appeared  to  me  to  leaya  the  iobjeet  kss 
elear  and  distinct  than  I  hare  wished*  Few  of  their  raadktt 
have,  I  suspect,  left  the  perusal  of  what  they  have  wriHaa 
With  snoh  satisfactory  yiews  concerning  the  natore  of  taA^ 
as  to  leave  their  minds  free  from  perplexity  and  dotibt.  Most 
ef  them  would,  I  apprehend,  wish  to  ask  the  writer!  tf  few 
questions  at  least,  the  answers  to  which  would,  in  iMr 
View,  probably  remofe  sevend  d&Dculties,  and  place  tfao  whole 
subject  in  a  more  distinct  and  obvious  light.  The  cUBfeulty 
which  in  my  own  researches  has  appeared  to  attend  many 
orthodox  writings  conceniing  it,  has  been  thb :  it  has  been 
connected  widi  various  other  things,  whidiy  althongfa  oontri- 
bitting  perhi^s  to  the  writei^s  pardoular  purpoae,  have  yet 
disttaated  my  attention,  and  prevented  me  fioai  obtainteg 
Aat  clear  and  distinct  view  of  faith  which  I  wished.  like  a 
man  seen  in  a  crowd,  its  appearance,  although  in  many  re- 
spects real  and  true,  was  jret  obscure,  indistinct,  and  unsatis- 
factory.    I  wished  to  see  and  survey  it  alone. 

It  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  doubted,  that  evangelical  faith, 
whatever  is  its  object,  is  in  all  instances  one  single  exercise  of 
the  mind.  This  being  admitted,  I  proceed  to  show,  that  this 
exercise  is  the  confidence  mentioned  above,  by  the  following 
arguments : — 

1.  nUs  confidence  was  the  faith  of  Abraham. 

This  position  I  shall  illustrate  from  two  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

The  first  is  Heb.  xi.  8,  *  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was 
called  to  go  out  into  a  place,  which  he  should  after  receive 
for  an  iuheritance,  obeyed;  and  he  went  out,  not  knowing 
whither  he  went.'  In  this  passage  of  Scripture  it  is  declared, 
that  Abraham  was  called  to  go  into  a  distant  land ;  and  that, 
in  obedience  to  this  call,  '  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither 
he  went.'  It  is  farther  declared,  that '  he  went  by  faith/  that 
is,  the  faith  so  often  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  That  this 
was  evangelical  or  justifying  faith  is  certain;  because,  at  the 
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»e  of  the  preceding  chapter,  it  n  mentieaed  as  the  *  faith 
'  which  the  just^shall  lire'  (see  terse  88;)  because  it  is 
fled  the  faith,  *  without  which  it  is  impossible  io  please 
od:'  the  faith,  witfi  whieh  'Abraham  offered  up  Isaac;**' 
tk  which  *  Moses  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater 
lies  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt;'  with  which  believers  are 
id  *  to  desire  a  better  countiy,  fliat  is,  an  hfsarenlj;'  and  on 
oonnt-  of  which,  *  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their 
od;'  and  to  reward  wMch  he  is  said  to  hare  *  prepared  for 
sm  a  Atj ; '  or  in  otherx  words,  heaven.*t"  The  faith,  then, 
th  which  Abraham  wont  out  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  the 
ith  of  1ii6  Gospel. 

The  whole  of  the  chapter  is  employed  in  unfolding  flie 
inre  of  this  virtue.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  will, 
am  persuaded,  be  found  upon  a  thorough  examination  to  be 
ignlarly  wise  "and  happy.  Faidi  is  here  described  by  its 
l^ts ;  and  by  effects  which  it  has  actually  produced.  These 
e  diosen  with  great  felicity  and  success.  The  persons  se- 
sted,  are  persons  who  liv<^  long  before  the  appearance  of 
Inist  Of  course  they  know  very  little  concerning  this  glori- 
IS  person,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  hnomng.  Their 
ith  was,  therefore,  not  at  all  confused  and  obscured  by  any 
b1  or  apprehended  mixture  of  knowledge.  It  existed  simply, 
id  by  itself;  and  for  that  reason  is  seen  apart  from  all  other 
jects.  In  each  of  these  persons  it  is  seen  in  a  new  situation, 
id  therefore,  in  some  respects,  in  a  new  light  It  appears 
strong  and  cfScacious  exercise ;  and  is  therefore  seen  indu- 
tabiy.  It  is  exhibited  as  producing  obedience  in  very  many 
nns ;  and  is  thus  exhibited  as  the  source  of  obedience  in 
ery  form.  It  is  seen  in  many  situations,  and  those  highly 
teresting  and  difficult ;  and  is  dierefore  proved  to  be  capable 
producing  obedience  in  every  situation,  and  of  enabling  us  to 
ercome  every  difficulty.  In  a  word,  it  lb  here  proved  beyond 
ibate,  that  faith  is,  in  all  instances,  *  the  victory  which  over- 
meth  the  worid.* 

The  faith  of  Abraham  exercised  on  this  occasion  was,  then, 
e  faith  of  the  GospeL  To  understand  its  nature,  as  exhi< 
ted  in  this  passage,  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  the  whole 
:iiation  and  conduct  of  Abraham,  at  the  time  specified. 

•  Sec  James  ii.  21—23.  t  Sec  Hcb.  xi.  6, 16, 17,  26. 
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When  Abraham  was  called  to  f;o  out  of  his  own  laod,  he 
knew  not  whither  he  was  going ;  to  what  country,  or  to  what 
kind  of  residence.  He  knew  not  whether  the  people  would  prove 
friends  or  enemies,  kind  or  cruel,  comfortable  or  uncomfortable 
neighbours  to  him ;  nor  whether  his  own  situation,  and  that  of 
his  family,  would  be  happy  or  nnhi^ppy.    Wholly  uninfluenced 
by  these  considerations,  and  all  others,  by  which  men  aie 
usually  governed  in  their  enterprises,  he  still  adventured  upoa 
an  undertaking  in  which  his  own  temporal  interests  and  those 
of  his  family  were  finally  embarked.    Why  did  he  thus  adfeo- 
ture  ?    The  only  answer  to  this  question  is,  he  was  induced 
to  go  by  a  regard  to  the  character  of  the  person  who  called 
him.    This  regard  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.     It  was  not  ie?e- 
rence,  love,  nor  admiration.     Neither  of  these  is  assigned  bj 
the  apostle  as  the  cause  of  his  conduct.    They  might,  they 
undoubtedly  did,  exist  in  his  mind ;  but  they  did  not  govem 
his  determination. 

The  emotion,  by  which  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  home, 
was  confidence.  God  summoned  him  to  thb  hazardous  and 
important  expedition,  and  he  readily  obeyed  the  summons. 
The  true  and  only  reason  was,  he  confided  entirely  in  ti^ 
character  and  directions  of  God.  God,  in  his  view,  was  a 
being  of  such  a  character,  that  it  was  safe,  and  iii  all  respects 
desirable,  for  Abraham  to  trust  himself  implicitly  to  his  guid- 
ance. Such  were  his  views  of  this  glorious  being,  that  to 
commit  himself,  and  all  his  concerns,  to  the  direction  of  God 
was,  in  his  estimation,  the  best  thing  in  his  power ;  best  for 
him,  and  best  for  his  family.  He  considered  God  as  knowing 
better  than  he  knew,  and  as  choosing  better  than  he  could 
choose  for  himself.  At  the  same  time  he  experienced  an  ex- 
quisite pleasure  in  yielding  himself  to  the  direction  of  God. 
The  divine  character  was,  to  his  eye*  beautiful,  glorious,  and 
lovely ;  and  the  emotion  of  confiding  iu  it  was  delightful. 
Sweet  in  itself,  it  was  approved  by  his  conscience,  approved 
by  his  Creator,  and  on  both  accounts  doubly  deligh^l. 

The  prime  object  of  this  confidence  was  the  moral  character 
of  God ;  his  goodness,  mercy,  faithfulness,  and  truth.  Un- 
possessed of  these  attributes,  he  could  never  be  trusted  by  us. 
His  knowledge  and  power  would,  in  this  case,  be  merely  ob- 
jects of  terror,  and  foundations  of  that  dreadful  suspense, 
which  is  finished  miserv.     The  coiiridence  of  Abraham  there- 
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fore  was/ evidendy,  confidence  in  the  moral   character  of 
God. 

It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  the  person,  to  whom 
Abraham's  confidence  was  immediately  directed,  was  the  JLord 
JTesns  Christ.  *  No  man  hath  seen  God/  the  Father,  /  at  any 
time.'  The  person  appearing  under  the  name  of  Crod  to  the 
patriarchs,  was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  decisively 
proved  in  many  ways ;  and,  particularly,  by  the  direct  declara- 
tion of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  9,  '  Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ,  as 
gome  of  them  also  tempted,  aud  were  destroyed  of  serpents.' 
The  passage  here  referred  to,  and  the  only  one  in  which  this 
event  is  recorded  by  Moses,  is  Numb.  xxi.  5,  6 :  '  And  the 
people  spake  against  God,  and  against  Moses;  Wherefore 
have  ye  brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ? 
for  there  is  no  bread,  neither  is  there  any  water  ;  and  our  soul 
loatheth  this  Kght  bread.  And  Jehovuh  sent  fiery  serpents 
among  the  people,  and  they  bit  the  people,  and  much  people 
of  Israel  died.'  The  God,  the  Jehovah,  here  mentioned,  is 
unequivocally  declared  by  St.  Paul  to  be  Christ;  aud  that 
it  was  the  same  God  who  destroyed  the  Israelites  on  this 
occasion,  that  appeared  throughout  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  patriarchs  and  their  descendants,  will  not  be  questioned. 
Christ,  therefore,  was  the  immediate  object  of  confidence  to 
Abraham. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  exhibit  this  subject  with  greater 
clearness  by  a  familiar  example.  A  parent  sets  out  upon  a 
journey,  and  takes  with  him  one  of  his  little  children,  always 
accustomed  to  receive  benefits  from  his  parental  tenderness. 
The  child  plainly  knows  nothing  of  the  destined  journey ;  of 
the  place  to  which  he  is  going,  of  the  people  whom  he  will 
find,  the  entertainment  which  he  will  receive,  the  sufierings 
which  he  must  undergo,  or  the  pleasures  which  he  may  enjoy. 
Yet  the  child  goes  willingly,  and  with  delight.  Why?  not 
because  he  is  ignorant ;  for  ignorance  by  itself  is  a  source  to 
him  of  nothing  but  doubt  and  fear.  Were  a  stranger  to  pro- 
pose to  him  the  same  journey  in  the  same  terms,  he  would 
decline  it  at  once,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  enler  upon 
it  without  compulsion.  Yet  his  ignorance  here  would  be  at 
least  equally  great.  He  is  wholly  governed,  as  a  rational 
being  ought  to  be,  by  rational  considerations.  Confidence 
in  his  parent,  whom  he  knows  by  experience  to  be  only  a 
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benefactor  to  liiin»  and  in  whose  aflTeotion  aad  tendeni^  he 
has  always  found  safety  and  pleasure,  is  the  sole  grotmd  of 
his  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  proposed  jonmej,  and  of  all  Us 
subsequent  conduct  In  his  p^urenfs  company  he  feels  de- 
lighted, in  his  care»  safe.  Separated  from  him,  lie  is  at  oace 
alarmed,  anxious,  and  miserable.  Nothing  can  easily  resCm« 
him  to  peace,  or  comfort,  or  hope,  but  the  return  of  his  paieat 
In  his  own  obedience  and  filial  affection,  and  in  his  fiitho^s 
approbation  and  tenderness,  care  and  guidance,  he  finds  saf- 
ficient  enjoyment,  and  feels  satisfied  and  secure.  He  hMib 
for  no  other  motive,  than  his  father's  choice,  and  hb  vwi 
confidence.  The  way  which  his  father  points  out,  atthoqgii 
perfectly  unknown  to  him,  the  entertainment  wtdeb  he  pio- 
yides,  tfie  places  at  which  he  chooses  to  stop,  and  the  mea- 
sures, universally,  which  he  is  pleased  to  take,  are,  in  the  view 
of  the  child,  all  proper,  right,  and  good.  For  his  pacenfs 
pleasure,  and  for  that  only,  he  inquires;  and  to  this  single 
object  are  confined  all  his  views,  and  aU  his  affectioBs. 

No  characteristic  is  by  common  sense  esteemed  more 
amiable  or  more  useful  in  little  children,  more  suited  to  their 
cirouiDistances,  their  wants,  and  their  character,  than  confi- 
dence. Nor  is  any  parent  ever  better  pleased  with  his  own 
little  children,  than  when  they  exhibit  this  characteristic.  The 
pleasure  of  receiving  it,  and  that  of  exercising  it,  are  substan- 
tially the  same. 

In  adult  years,  men  of  every  description  reciprocate  the 
same  pleasure  in  mutual  confidence,  whenever  it  is  exercised. 
Friends,  husbands  and  wives,  rulers  and  subjects,  demand, 
experience,  and  enjoy  this  affection  in  a  manner  generally 
corresponding  with  that  I  have  described. 

The  second  passage,  from  which  I  propose  to  show  that  this 
confidence  was  the  faith  of  Abraham,  is  Rom.  iv.  20 — 22. 
'  He  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  unbelief, 
but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God,  and  being  fully 
persuaded,  that  what  he  had  promised  he  was  able  also  to 
perform ;  and  therefore  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness.' The  faith  of  Abraham  here  described,  in  which  he  was 
*  strong,  giving  glory  to  God,'  and  *  which  was  imputed  to  him 
for  righteousness,'  was  faith  in  the  promise  of  God  concerning 
the  future  birth  of  Isaac,  through  whom  he  was  to  become  the 
progenitor  of  Christ,  and  the  father  of  many  nations,  cspcci- 
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ally  of  believers  of  all  ages.  This  faith  was  built  on  tlie 
moral  character  of  the  promisor.  But  iaith  in  a  promise^ 
when  it  is  directed  to  the  disposition  of  the  promiser,  as  is 
plainly  the  case  here,  because  the  folfilment  of  the  promise 
must  depend  entirely  on  this  disposition,  b  the  very  confidenoo 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
I   2.  ThU  is  the  faith  ^  the  Old  Testament. 

'Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him/  says  Job» 
chapter  xiii.  16. — '  I  will  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  for  ever 
and  ever/  Psalm  liL  8. — '  I  will  trust  in  the  covert  of  thy 
wings/  Psalm  hd.  4. — *  The  righteous  shall  be  glad  in  the 
liord,  and  shall  trust  in  him>'  Psahn  hdv.  10. — *  They  that 
trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be 
removed,  but  abideth  for  ever.'  Psalm  cxxv.  1. — *  Who  is 
among  yon  that  £Mireth  the  Lord  ? — ^let  him  trust  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God,  Liaiah  1. 10. — '  Cursed 
be  the  man  that  trosteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm, 
and  whose  heart  departeth  firom  the  Lord.  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is.' 
Jar.  xvii.  S^  0. 

No  person  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  can,  I  think,  he- 
sitate to  admit,  that  the  exercise  of  mind  mentioned  in  these 
passages  under  the  name  iruet,  is  the  same  with  that  which  in 
tbe«  New  Testament  is  called  faith.  It  is  the  character  of 
the  same  persons,  viz.  the  righteous,  and  their  peculiar  and 
pre-eminent  character.  The  importance  and  the  obligations 
assigned  to  it  are  the  same ;  and  the  Uessings  promised  to 
it  are  the  same.  All  who  possess  and  exercise  it  are  pro- 
nonneed  ^  blessed ;'  and  all  who  do  not  possess  it  are  de- 
clared '  cursed/ 

In  the  verse  following  that  last  quoted  ficom  Jeremiaht  the 
peculiar  blessings  of  faith  are  dedaied  to  be  the  blessings  of 
'  the  maa,  who  trusteth  in  the  hoxd.  For  he  shall  be  as  a 
tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and  that  qnreadeth  out  her  roots 
by  the  river,  and  shall  not  see  when  heat  cometh ;  but  her 
leaf  shall  be  green ;  and  shall  not  be  careful,  in  the  year  of 
drought,  neither  shall  cease  firom  yidding  fruit'  The  pecu* 
liar  character  as  well  as  peculiar  Uessing  of  faith,  is,  that  he 
who  is  the  subject  of  it,  shall  ^  abound  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord/ 

Such,  precisely,  is  the  glorious  blessing  here  annexed  to  him 
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tdio  trasteth  in  the  Lord ;  a  blessing  which  is  evidetidy  &e 
greatest  of  all  blessings ;  for  onr  Saviour  informs  os,  that 'it ii 
more  blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive ;'  to  commuDicate  gooi 
than  to  gain  it  at  the  hands  of  others :  a  declaration,  wkU 
St.  Paul  appears  to  make  the  sum  of  all  that  Christ  taught 
.concerning  this  interesting  subject. 

3.  It  is  T  apprehend,  the  faith  of  the  New  TestamoA, 
oho. 

In  various  places  in  the  New  Testament  this  exercise  of 
the  mind  is  directly  called  by  the  names  trust  and  otm/f- 
dence. 

*  In  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust ;'  quoted  from  Isaiah 
xlii.  4,  where  it  is  rendered,  *  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law;' 
in  Matthew  xii.  21,  and  Rom.  xv.  12.  That  the  word  '  tmst,' 
used  here,  denotes  the  faith  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  will  not  be  questioned. 

Ephesians  i.  12,  St.  Paul  says,  '  that  we/  (that  is,  himself 
and  his  fellow-christians,)  '  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  gloiy, 
who  first  trusted  in  Christ.' 

1  Tim.  iv.  10,  *  For  therefore  we  both  labonr  and  suffer  re- 
proach, because  we  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  b  the  Sa- 
viour of  all  men,  especially  of  those  that  believe.' 

2  Tim.  i.  12,  '  For  I  know  whom  I  have  believed.'  The 
word  Gifriartvxa  is,  by  the  translators,  rendered  *  trusted,'  in 
the  margin.  It  is  rendered  also  in  the  same  manner  by  Cro- 
den,  and,  I  think,  correctly. 

Heb.  iii.  14,  '  If  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our  confidenee 
stedfast  unto  the  end  ;'  that  is,  our  faith  already  begun. 

Heb.  xi.  1,  '  Faith  is  the  confidence  of  things  hoped  for.* 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  general  definition.  The 
word  viarsvofy  of  which  one  of  the  meanings  is  trust,  ought,  I 
think,  to  be  extensively  rendered  by  this  English  term,  in  order 
to  express  the  true  sense  of  the  original.  The  same  thing  may 
also  be  observed  concerning  its  derivatives. 

But  the  proof  which  I  especially  mean  to  allege  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  is  contained  in  the  following  things  : — 

(1.)  The  faith  of  Abraham  is  the  faith  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  this  has,  I  flatter  myself,  been  already  proved  to 
be  the  confidence  above  mentioned. 

(2.)  In  that  extensive  account  of  faith  which  is  given  us  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews,  we  are  taught,  that  the 
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^aith,  exercised  by  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  the 
titme  with  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  and  this  is  not  only  gene- 
rally called  trust  in  the  Old  Testament  itself;  but,  as  has 
been  already  proved  in  several  instances,  and,  were  there 
dme  or  necessity,  might  be  proved  in  all,  is  no  other  than  the 
confidence  which  I  have  specified.  All  these  persons  confided 
in  the  promise  of  God,  and  in  the  moral  character  of  him  by 
whom  they  were  given. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  situation  of  the  penitent, 
when  he  exercises  faith  in  Christ,  clearly  evince  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine. 

The  sinner  is  condemned  and  ruined.  By  the  Law  of  God 
all  hope  of  his  recovery  and  salvation  is  precluded.  Left  to 
himself  therefore,  in  his  present  situation,  he  cannot  be  saved. 
While  he  is  in  this  miserable  condition,  Christ  declares  that 
he  is  able,  willing,  and  faithful  to  save  him ;  and  that  to  this 
end  the  sinner  must,  indispensably,  surrender  himself  into  his 
hands,  or  give  himself  up  to  him,  and  consent  to  be  saved  by 
him  in  his  own  way.  Now  what  can  induce  the  sinner,  in  a 
case  of  this  infinite  magnitude,  thus  to  give  himself  into  the 
bands  of  Christ?  Nothing  but  an  entire  confidence  in  his 
character,  as  thus  able,  willing,  and  faithful  to  save.  But  how 
shall  the  sinqer  know  this  ?  Or  if  he  cannot  know  it>  how 
shall  he  be  persuaded  of  it  ?  Ejiow  it  in  the  proper  sense  of 
knowledge,  he  cannot ;  for  it  is  plainly  not  an  object  of  sci- 
ence. The  vxnrd  of  Christ  b  the  only  ultimate  evidence  by 
which  he  must  be  governed ;  and  this  word  depends,  for  all  its 
veracity  and  convincing  influence,  on  the  moral  character  of 
Christ ;  on  his  goodness,  faithfulness,  and  truth.  Whenever 
the  sinner,  therefore,  gives  himself  to  Christ,  according  to  his 
proposal,  and  in  obedience  to  his  eonounands,  he  does  it  merely 
because  he  places  an  entire  confidence  in  his  moral  character, 
and  in  the  declarations  which  he  has  made.  In  these  he  con- 
fides, because  they  are  the  declarations  of  just  such  a  person, 
possessing  just  such  a  moral  character.  On  this  he  trusts  him- 
self, his  soul,  his  eternal  well-being. 

If  he  trusts  in  the  instructions,  precepts,  and  ordinances  of 
Christ  (for  our  faith  is  not  unfirequently  said  to  be  exercised 
towards  these,)  it  is  only  because  they  are  the  instructions, 
precepts,  and  ordinances  of  such  a  person.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  he  may  discern  to  be  true,  and  right  in  themselves ; 
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but  for  the  tnith  of  others,  and  tbo  wisdom  and  safety  of  ctejr- 
iog  them  all,  he  reliesi  and  most  rely,  only  on  Christ's  character 
as  their  author.  If  he  believes  in  the  righteousness  of  Chiist, 
and  the  acceptableness  of  it  to  God,  as  the  foundation  of  par- 
don and  peace  to  sinners,  he  believes  or  trusts  in  it  only  be- 
cause it  is  the  righteousness  of  just  such  a  person. 

The  same  things  are  true  of  his  faith  in  the  invitations,  pro- 
mises, resurrection,  ascension,  exaltation,  government,  inlHt- 
cession,  presence,  protection,  and  universal  blessings  of  the 
Redeemer.  The  faith  of  the  Christian  is  ezereised  towards 
all  these  things.  But  all  of  them,  separated  from  his  moral 
character,  are  nothing  to  the  believer. 

From  these  considerations  it  is,  I  think,  sitf  dently  evident, 
that  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  whatever  may  be  its  immediate 
object,  is  no  other  than  confidence  in  the  moral  charaeter  of 
God,  especially  of  the  Redeemer. 

If  I  am  asked,  **  What  is  confidence  in  mond  ohamoter !" 
I  answer,  look  into  your  own  bosoms,  and  examine  what  is 
that  exercise  of  mind  in  which  you  trust  a  man  for  the  sake 
of  what  he  is ;  a  parrait,  for  example,  or  a  friend.  In  this 
exercise  you  will  find  a  strong  illustration  of  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel. 

Confidence,  or  trust,  is  a  complex  emotion  of  the  mind,  and 
involves  good  will  to  its  object.  We  cannot  thus  confide  in 
any  person,  whom  we  do  not  love. 

It  involves  also,  complacency  in  the  object^  or  approbation 
of  his  character.  We  cannot  thus  trust  any  person  whom  we 
do  not  esteem. 

It  involves  a  conviction,  that  the  attributes  which  awakea 
our  confidence,  really  exist  in  the  person  whom  we  trust. 

It  involves  a  persuasion,  that,  in  the  case,  and  on  the  terms 
proposed,  the  person  in  whom  we  confide  is  ready  to  befriend 
us.  Until  this  is  admitted  by  us,  there  will  be  nothing  about 
which  our  confidence  can  be  exercised. 

It  involves  a  sincere  delight  in  every  exercise  of  it.  No 
emotion  yields  higher  enjoyment  than  confidence. 

It  involves  a  cheerful  devotion  to  the  interests  and  pleasure 
of  the  object  trusted;  a  disposition  to  promote  those  interests, 
aud  to  conform  to  that  pleasure.  Towards  a  superior,  it  is 
thus  the  foundation  of  constant  and  ready  obedience. 

Generally :  It  is  fAe  true  and  supreme  attachment  of  a 
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creaiure  io  hi$  Creator ;  in  which  he  suneaders  himself  en- 
tirelj  into  hiB  hands,  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  at  his  pleasure, 
and  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  his  glory. 

BEMARKS. 

1.  This  accotmt  of  evangelical  faiik,  if  admitied^  puie  an 
end  to  all  disputes  concerning  the  question.  Whether  faith  is 
a  moral  virtue. 

So  long  as  the  nature  of  faith  is  unsettled,  every  question 
depending  on  it  must  be  unsettled  also.  If  we  do  not  deter- 
mine what  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  is,  we  are  ill  prepared  to 
decide  whether  it  is  of  a  moral  nature,  or  not  If  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel  bo  a  mere  speculative  assent  to  probable  evir 
dence,  although  we  may  indeed  be  virtuous  in  the  disposition 
with  which  we  at  times  exercise  it,  as  was,  I  trust,  proved  in 
the  preceding  Discourse;  yet,  clearly,  it  is  not  necessarily 
virtuous,  nor,  if  the  mind  stop  here,  can  it  bo  virtuous  at  alL 
In  mere  speculative  belief,  existing  by  itself,  that  is,  in  merely 
yielding  our  assent  to  probable  evidence,  we  are^  as  I  ob- 
served in  the  same  Disbourse,  entirely  passive,  and  in  no 
sense  virtuous.  But  if  faith  is  confidence  in  God^  of  the 
nature  here  exhibited,  it  is  beyond  dispute  virtue ;  virtue  of 
pre-eminent  importance,  and  capable  of  existing  in  every 
possible  degree.  So  far  as  I  know,  confidence,  in  this  sense, 
has  ever  been  esteemed  voluntary,  and  acknowledged,  these- 
fore,  to  be  of  a  moral  nature.  Plainly  this  is  its  true  cha- 
racter. Accordingly,  it  is  approved,  loved,  and  comn^ended 
by  all  mankind;  and  undoubtedly  merits  all  the  encomiums 
given  to  it,  both  in  profane  writings,  and  in  Revelation. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  faith  of  the  Gospel 
has  been  supposed  to  be  a  mere  speculative  belief,  is  proba- 
bly this :  speculative  belief  is  the  thing  intended  by  the  terns 
faith,  in  its  original  sense.  It  is  not  very  unnatural,  there- 
fore, when  we  begin  to  read  the  Scriptures,  to  consider  this 
as  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  theso  writings ;  nor  is  it  very 
unnatural  for  men  of  a  sanguine  cast,  men  who  have  a  system 
to  defend,  or  men  who  change  their  opinions  with  reluctance, 
to  retain  an  interpretation  which  they  have  once  imbibed. 
l^e  are  not,  therefore,  to  wonder  that  this  opinion  has  been 
extensively  spread,  or  portinaciously  retained. 
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But  the  Scriptures  give  no  conntenanee  to  tins  doefrine. 
*  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  rigfhteonsness/  is  tho 
sum  of  their  instmctionf  concerning  this  subject.  He  who 
can  believe  that  a  speculative  assent  to  probable  evidence, 
such  as  that  which  we  yield  to  ordinary  historical  testimony, 
produced  the  effects  ascribed  to  faith  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
«f  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  can  certainly  believe  any  thing. 

2.  This  doctrine  explains  to  u$  the  manner  in  which  faith 
if  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures. 

Particularly,  we  see  abundant  reasons  why  it  is  spoken  of 
as  a  virtue ;  and  is  accordingly  commanded  in  many  fonns, 
on  many  occasions,  and  to  all  persons ;  and  why  it  is  promised 
a  glorious  and  endless  reward.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
explained  to  us,  in  the  same  satisfactory  manner,  the  various 
scriptural  accounts  of  its  opposite,  distrust,  or  unheHef;  and 
the  reasons  why  it  is  pronounced  to  be  sinful,  is  everywhere 
forbidden,  and  is  threatened  with  endless  punishment  This 
exhibition  oFfaith  also  explains  to  us,  in  the  most  satisfactoiy 
manner,  why  faith  is  strongly  and  universally  commended  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  why  unbelief  is  reprobated  in  a  similar 
manner ;  why  saints  are  called  believers  anci  faithful,  these 
names  being  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  names  holy  aud 
virtuous ;  and  why  unbelievers  and  infidels  are  terms  used  in 
the  Scriptures  as  equivalent  to  sinful,  wicked,  and  ungodly. 
We  learn,  further,  why  faith,  directed  to  the  word,  ordi- 
nances, and  providence  of  God,  to  the  example,  atonement, 
death)  resurrection,  and  exaltation  of  Christ,  or  directly  to 
the  character  of  God  and  the  Redeemer,  is  considered  in  the 
Scriptures  as  substantially  of  the  same  nature  and  as  the 
same  thing :  the  faith  exercised  being  always  the  same  moral 
act,  springing  from  the  same  spirit,  terminating  in  the  same 
object,  and  producing  the  same  effects.  If,  therefore,  it  ex- 
ists with  reference  to  one  of  these  objects,  it  exists  also  in 
successive  acts,  invariably  towards  them  all.  Finally  we  see 
the  reason  why  faith  in  God,  in  Christ,  or  in  divine  tnith,  is 
exhibited  as  being,  in  a  sense,  the  sum  of  all  duty,  and  the 
foundation  of  all  present  and  future  spiritual  good ;  and  why 
unbelief  is  presented  to  us  as,  in  a  sense,  the  sum  of  all  dis- 
obedience, and  the  source  of  all  spiritual  evil  both  here  and 
hereafter. 
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These  and  the  like  representations  are  easily  explamed,  if 
hy  faith  we  intend  confidence  in  the  moral  character  of  God 
and  the  Redeemer.  This  confidence  is  plainly  the  beginning 
and  the  continuance  of  anion  and  attachment  to  our  Creator ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  distrust  is  a  complete  separation  of 
the  soul  from  the  author  of  its  being.  It  is  plainly  impossible 
for  him  who  distrusts  God,  to  have  any  moral  union  to  him,  or 
any  devotion  to  his  pleasure. 

Confidence  is  also  the  highest  honour  which  an  intelligent 
creature  can  render  to  his  Creator.  No  act  of  such  a  creature 
can  so  clearly  or  so  strongly  declare  his  approbation  of  the  di- 
Yine  character,  or  his  devotion  to  the  divine  will,  as  committing 
ourselves  entirely  to  him  in  this  manner.  In  this  act  we  de- 
clare, in  the  most  decisive  manner,  the  character  of  God  to 
be  formed  of  such  attributes,  as  will  secure  our  whole  well 
being,  and  fulfil  all  our  vindicable  desires.  Whatever  can  be 
hoped  for  from  supreme  and  infinite  excellence,  we  declare 
ourselves  to  expect  from  the  character  of  God ;  and  pronounce 
hb  pleasure  to  be,  in  our  view,  the  sum  of  all  that  is  excellent 
and  desirable.  In  distrusting  God,  we  declare  in  the  same 
forcible  manner  precisely  the  opposite  things;^  and  thus,  so 
&r  as  is  in  our  power,  dishonour  his  character  and  impeach 
his  designs. 

3.  Thie  accouni  offaiih  strongly  evinces  the  divinity  of 
Christ. 

The  faith  which  we  are  required  to  exercise  in  Christ,  is  as 
unqualified,  as  entire,  and  as  extensive  as  that  which  we  are 
required  to  exercise  towards  Grod.  The  blessings  promised  to 
it  are  the  same,  and  the  evils  threatened  to  our  refusal  of  it 
are  also  the  same.  No  mark  of  diflerence  with  respect  to 
these  particulars  is  even  hinted  at  in  the  Scriptures.  This 
must,  I  think,  be  inexplicable,  unless  the  attributes  to  which 
alone  the  faith  is  directed,  and  which  alone  render  it  our  duty 
to  exercise  it,  are  in  each  case  the  same. 

Besides,  it  is  incredible  that  an  intelligent  being,  rationally 
employed,  should  confide  himself,  his  everlasting  interests, 
his  all,  to  any  hands  but  those  of  infinite  perfection.  Stephen, 
'  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  could  not,  I  think,  as  he  was  leav-. 
'  ing  tbe  world,  have  said  to  any  creature,  *  Lord  Josuh,  into 
thy  hands  I  commend .  my  spirit'    No  man  in  the  possessimi 
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of  ft  soond  mind,  could,  as  it  teems  to  me,  say  tins  era  li 
Oi^riel  himself. 

'     4.  We  bam  from  theu  observatma,  that  the/aitki^ik 
Ootpel  vntt  txiitfor  ever. 

We  often  speak  of  fattli,  as  hereafter  to  he  sirsOowed  ^ 
ia  mtion,  and  intend  by  this,  titat  it  wiQ  cease  to  exist  in  (&a 
fntare  vorid.  In  a  qnalified  sense  it  is  ondonbtedlj'  true; 
tat  many  things  which  ve  now  believe  only,  wo  shall  here- 
after know  with  certainty,  Bnt  confidence  in  God,  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  will  exist  for  ever.  HonI 
character  seems  not  in  its  natme  to  be  an  object  of  scienw, 
propeily  so  called.  Spirits  by  erery  eye,  except  the  omnisci- 
ent, are  discerned  only  throng  the  medium  of  tfaeur  actions, 
which  are  proofs  of  Ih^  natoral  attributes,  and  expreasioos  of 
their  moral  character.  Moral  character  is  the  amount  of  ill 
the  volitionB  of  a  moral  agent.  As  these  are  free  and  inde- 
pended^  they  are  incapable  of  being  known,  bnt  by  the  volan- 
tary  manifestations  of  the  agent  himself.  United,  they  fomi 
and  exhibit  the  whole  morel  character.  In  parts,  though  thej 
denote  it  truly^tbey  denote  it  imperfectly. 

In  every  age  of  eternity  it  will  be  tme  that,  in  the  physical 
sense,  it  is  possible  for  God  to  oppress  or  destroy  even  his  obe- 
dient creatures.  The  proofs  that  he  will  not,  are  found  cnl; 
in  the  disclosure  of  his  moral  character ;  and  on  these  disclo- 
sures bis  virtuous  creatures  will  for  ever  rely  with  undoubtiog 
confidence,  and  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  wisdom.  Knov- 
ledgo,  or  science,  in  the  strict  sense,  they  will  not  I  think  be 
ever  able  to  obtain  of  this  immensely  important  snbject,  nor 
would  they-be  benefited,  were  they  able.  Science  is  in  ns 
degree  of  a  moral  nature,  nor  of  course  attended  by  virtnoiH 
afieotions,  nor  followed  by  virtaous  conduct.  Bnt  confidence 
is  in  itself  moral  and  virtaous,  and  capable  of  being  the  iagfc- 
eat  virtue  of  a  rational  creature.  AmiaUe  and  excoHMt  ia 
itself,  it  is  approved  and  loved  by  Gnd ;  lbs  fiinndaliaa  if  d^ 
light  in  his  character,  the  source  of  iinintemipted  ol)Fdii;ncp '" 
his  will,  an  endearing  and  immovoable  u 
union  to  the  virtuous  universe,  and  tbn  basis  of  t 
friendship  and  beneficence,  in  all  their  mntaal  ii 

It  will  therefore  revive  boyoud  the  grave,  c 
vigour  and  perfeetin.,W^« 
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.    ceOeDce  and  created  worth,  it  will  rise  higher  and  higher  with- 
out end.     The  mud  in  which  it  exists  will  in  every  stage  of 
its  progress  become  wiser,  nobler,  better,  and  happier,     Hea- 
^  veo  in  all  its  concerns,  its  inhabitants,  and  dispensations,  will 
'    from  its  influence  assume  withont  intermission  a  blister  as- 
.  pect,  and  the  immense,  eternal  kingdom  of  Jehovah  conti- 
niully  become  a  more  and  more  perfect  mirror,  reflecting  with 
g  sptandour  his  supreme  excellence  and  g^ory. 


JUSTIFICATION. 


THB  INFLUENCE  OF  FAITH  IN  OUR  JUSTIFICATION. 


THEREFORE     WE    CONCLUDE,    THAT    MAN     IS    JUSTIFIED     BY     FAITH, 
WITHOUT   WORKS   OF  LAW. 

ROMANS    III.  28. 

Having  showo,  that  we  are  justified  freely  by  the  grace  of 
God,  proved  the  daty  of  believing,  and  explained  the  nature 
of  evangelical  faith,  in  the  three  preceding  Discourses;  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  connection  of  faith  with  our 
justification.  The  first  of  these  Discourses  was  employed  in 
discussing  that  which  is  done  in  our  justification  on  the  part 
of  God:  in  this  Discourse  I  shall  examine  the  nature  and 
influence  of  that  which  is  done  on  the  part  of  man,  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  important  event.  We  are  jus- 
tified freely,  or  gratuitously.  Yet  we  are  justified  condition- 
ally; not  in  our  natural,  corrupt,  and  universal  state;. but  in 
consequence  of  a  new  and  peculiar  state,  denoted  by  the  word 
faith. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  shall  include  the  observations 
which  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  under  the  following 
heads : — 

I.  The  manner  y  in  which  faith  becomes ;  and, 

II.  The  propriety  with  which  it  is  constituted,  the  means 
of  our  justification. 

I.  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  faith 
becomes  the  means  of  our  justification. 
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To  exhibit  ibis  subject  in  the  clearest  light,  it  will  be  Dsefii! 
to  return  again  to  the  covenant  of  redemption,  in  which  the 
justification  of  mankind  was  originally  promised.  You  will 
perhaps  remember,  that  there  are,  as  was  formerly  stated,  three 
distinct  promises  contained  in  this  covenant,  beside  the  general 
one,  which  involves  them  all :  that '  Christ  shall  see  (or  pos- 
sess) a  seed ;'  that  *  this  seed  shall  prolong  their  days ;'  (or 
endure,  or  be  happy,  for  ever ;)  and  that '  the  throne  (or  do- 
minion) of  Christ'  over  them  '  shall  be  as  the  days  of  hea- 
ven :'  (or,  in  other  words,  eternal.)  The  first  of  these  pro- 
mises, on  which  the  other  two  are  founded,  is,  '  that  Christ 
shall  see  (or  possess)  a  seed  :*  that  is,  he  shall  have  a  number, 
elsewhere  said  to  be  very  great,  of  children,  disciples  or  fol- 
lowers, in  consequence  of  *  making  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin ;' 
or  *  a  propitiatoiy  sacrifice.' 

The  great  question  naturally  arising  in  this  place  is.  In 
what  manner  do  apostate  men,  of  whom  his  followers  were  to 
consist,  become  his  seed?  To  this  question  I  answer.  By 
faith.  In  explaining  the  true  and  full  import  of  this  answer, 
every  thing  may  be  said  which  is  necessary  to  the  object  under 
consideration.    To  this  end,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe, 

1.  That  mankwd  do  not  become  the  children  of  Christ  hy 
creation. 

By  creation  all  men  are  equally  his  children.  But  all  men 
are  not  his  children  in  the  sense  of  this  covenant.  In  tfab 
sense,  those  only  are  his  seed,  who  are  hb  disciples.  But  we 
know  from  innumerable  passages  of  Scripture,  that  all  men 
are  not  his  disciples. 

2.  Men  do  not  become  the  children  of  Christ  by  their  obe* 
dience  to  the  law. 

No  man  has  obeyed  the  law :  and,  therefore,  *  by  works  of 
law  no  flesh  can  be  justified.' 

3.  Men  do  not  become  the  children  of  Christ  merely  by  his 
atonement. 

Christ  was  *  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,' 
as  well  as  for  his  disciples.  But,  the  whole  worid  is  not  in- 
cluded, in  the  number  of  his  disciples.  , 

4.  Mankind  do  not  become  the  children  of  Christ  by  their 
obedience  wrought  after  they  believe  in  him. 

No  man  ever  obeys,  in  the  scriptural  sense,  until  after  he 
hsLB  believed.    But  men  are  children  of  Christ  whenever  they 
•VOL.  II.  2  o   . 
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out/  All  his,  its  *  name  is  written  in  the  Liamb's  book  of 
life;'  and  it  is  invested  with  a  sure,  indefeasible  title  ted 
the  promises  of  the  Gospel ;  particularly  to  those  reccnrded  k 
the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  to  '  tke 
inheritance  which  b  undefiied,  and  fadedi  not  away/ 

It  has  been  often  debated,  whether  mankind  are  jnstifiei 
in  the  full  and  proper  sense,  in  this  world,  or  in  that  which  is 
to  dome.  To  the  great  question,  concerning  the  manner  of 
our  justification,  this  point  appears  to  me  to  be  of  little  jb- 
portance.  Whenever  a  man  thus  gives  himself  into  the  hands 
of  Christ,  her  becomes  his,  in  the  sense  of  the  covenant  of  re- 
demption ;  and  his  title  to  justification  in  this  character  ii 
complete.  Whenever,  therefore,  he  enters  into  the  future 
world,  and  appears  before  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  he  comes  in  a  character  acknowledged  in  the  covenant 
of  redemption,  with  a  title  to  acceptance  founded  on  tbe 
promise  of  the  Father  contained  in  that  covenant ;  and  |deadi, 
with  certain  prevalence,  his  own  performance  of  the  conditioa 
on  his  part;  viz.  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  as  having  brought 
him  within  the  limits  of  that  promise.  As  Christ*s  then,  and  as 
Christ's  alone,  as  one  of  his  seed,  he  is  acknowledge,  for- 
given, acquitted,  and  received  to  the  heavenly  inheri- 
tance. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  and  always  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  believer  is  not  thqs  accepted  on  account  of  his  JaitK 
considered  as  merit ;  or  as  furnishing  a  claim,  in  the  nature 
of  a  work  of  righteousness  sufficiently  excellent  to  deserve 
justification,  either  wholly,  or  partially.  Considered  in  every 
other  light,  except  that  of  being  one  of  Christ's  children,  or,  in 
other  words,  considered  merely  as  a  moral  being,  be  merits 
nothing  at  the  hand  of  God  but  anger  and  punishment.  If  he 
were  to  be  '  judged  according  to  his  works,'  in  this  sense,  be 
would  be  ruined.  For  although  many  of  his  actions  are,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  really  virtuous,  yet  his  sins  also  are 
many  and  very  great ;  enhanced  by  all  the^ight  which  Ls  has 
enjoyed,  the  grace  which  he  has  received,  and  the  covenant 
which  he  has  made.  In  this  case,  he  would  come  before  God 
as  a  mere  subject  of  law ;  no  '  jot  or  tittle*  of  which  has  ceased 
to  bind  him  with  its  original  obligatory  force,  or  to  demand 
from  him,  with  all  its  original  authority,  exact  obedience. 
Such  obedience  can  here  be  the  only  possible  ground  of  ju9ti- 
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of  the  Scriptures,  those  Who  are  children  of  Christ,  become 
such,  first,  by  being  given  to  him  of  the  Father;  next  by 
giving  themselves  to  him;  and  then  by  being  received  by 
him.  *  Him  that  cometh  nnto  me  I  will  in  nowise  cast  oat;' 
John  vi.  37.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  tliat,  which  on  the 
pwrt  of  mankind,  makes  them  Christ's  children  is  their  own 
voluntary  gift  of  themselves  to  him.  Accordingly  St.  Pan), 
upeaking  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  of  the 
Macedonian  Christians,  says,  that  *  they  first  gave  their  own- 
selves  to  the  Lord,'  chapter  viii.  5. 

The  act  by  which  this  voluntary  surrender  of  ourselves  to 
Christ  is  accomplished,  is  ihe  faith  or  confidence  of  the  Gcs- ' 
pel.  When  Christ  proposes  himself  to  us  as  a  Saviour,  it  is 
plain  that  we  have  no  other  security  of  the  salvation  which  he 
ptomises,  beside  the  promise  itself,  and  this  furnishes  no 
security  beside  what  is  contained  in  his  character.  Confi- 
dence, dien,  in  his  character,  and  in  his  promise  as  founded 
on  it,  is  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  alone  it  renders  itself 
to  Christ,  and  becomes  his ;  one  of  his  children,  his  disciple, 
his  follower.  Unless  the  soul  confide  in  him,  it  is  plainly 
impossible  that  it  should  confide  or  yield  itself  to  him ;  and, 
onleM  it  yield  itself  to  him,  it  cannot  become  his.  But  the 
act  of  confiding  in  him  is,  in  the  case  specified,  the  act  also  of 
confiding  itself  to  him. 

When  the  soul  thus  renders  itself  into  the  hands  of  Christ, 
it  dd^s  it  on  his  oum  terms.  It  casts  off  all  former  dependence 
on  its  own  righteousness,  whether  apprehended  or  real,  for 
niiDceptance  with  God,  for  forgiveness  and  justification.  Con- 
teious  of  its  entire  unworthiness,  and  desert  of  the  divine 
anger,  the  reality  and  greatness  of  its  guilt,  the  justice  of  its 
condemnation,  and  the  impossibility  of  expiating  its  own  sins, 
it  casts  itself  at  the  footstool  of  has  mercy,  as  a  suppliant  for 
mere  pardon,  and  welcomes  him  as  the  glorious,  eflicacious, 
and  aU-sufficient  atonement  for  sin,  and  intercessor  for  sin- 
ners. With  these  views  and  affections,  it  yields  itself  up  to 
him  as  a  free  will  offering,  with  an  entire  confidence  in  all 
that  he  hath  taught,  and  done,  and  suffered  in  the  divine  cha- 
racter of  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  In  this  manner 
it  becomes  his,  here  and  for  ever. 

As  his  it  is  acknowledged,  in  accordance  with  that  glorious 
tihnnise,  *  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  nowise  cast 
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out/  Ail  his,  its  '  name  is  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of 
life;'  and  it  is  invested  with  a  sure,  indefeasiUe  title  toaB 
the  promises  of  the  Gospel ;  particularly  to  those  receded  io 
the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  to  '  the 
inheritance  which  is  undefiled,  and  fadetfa  not  away/ 

It  has  been  often  debated,  whether  maniund  are  justified, 
in  the  full  and  proper  sense,  in  this  world,  or  in  that  which  is 
to  come.  To  the  great  question,  concerning  the  manner  of 
our  justification,  this  point  appears  to  me  to  be  of  little  im- 
portance. Whenever  a  man  thus  gives  himself  into  the  hands 
of  Christ,  he  becomes  his,  in  the  sense  of  the  covenant  of  re^ 
demption ;  and  his  title  to  justification  in  this  character  b 
complete.  Whenever,  therefore,  he  enters  into  the  future 
worid,  and  appears  before  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  he  comes  in  a  character  acknowledged  in  the  covenant 
of  redemption,  with  a  title  to  acceptance  founded  on  the 
promise  of  the  Father  contained  in  that  covenant ;  and  pleads, 
with  certain  prevalence,  his  own  performance  of  the  condition 
on  his  part;  viz.  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  as  having  brought 
him  within  the  limits  of  that  promise.  As  Chrisfs  then,  and  as 
Christ's  alone,  as  one  of  his  seed,  he  is  acknowledged,  for- 
given, acquitted,  and  received  to  the  heavenly  inheri- 
tance. ' 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  and  always  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  believer  is  not  thus  accepted  on  account  of  his  Jmik, 
considered  as  merit ;  or  as  furnishing  a  claim,  in  the  nature 
of  a  work  of  righteousness  sufficiently  excellent  to  deserve 
justification,  either  wholly,  or  partially.  Considered  in  eveiy 
other  light,  except  that  of  being  one  of  Christ's  chUdren,  or,  in 
other  words,  considered  merely  as  a  moral  being,  he  merits 
nothing  at  the  hand  of  God  but  anger  and  punishment.  If  he 
were  to  be  '  judged  according  to  his  works,'  in  this  sense,  he 
would  be  ruined.  For  although  many  of  his  actions  are,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  really  virtuous,  yet  his  sins  also  are 
many  and  very  great ;  enhanced  by  all  the^ight  which  Ls  has 
enjoyed,  the  grace  which  he  has  received,  and  the  covenant 
which  he  has  made.  In  this  case,  he  would  come  before  God 
as  a  mere  subject  of  law ;  no  '  jot  or  tittle  *  of  which  has  ceased 
to  bind  him  with  its  original  obligatory  force,  or  to  demand 
from  him,  with  all  its  original  authority,  exact  obedience. 
Such  obedience  can  here  be  the  only  possible  ground  of  justi- 
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fication ;  and  this  obedience  was  never  rendered  by  any  ckiki 
of  Adam. 

II.  /  will  endeavour  to  show  the  propriety  with  which  fuiik 
is  constituted  the  means  of  our  justification. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  we  are  not  jostified  by  faith 
because  it  renders  us  deserving  of  this  favour  at  :the  hand  of 
God.  Still  there  is,  I  apprehend,  an  evident  propriety  in 
oonstituting  faith  the  means  of  our  justification.  If  returning 
sinners  are  to  be  justified  at  all.  It  will,  I  suppose,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  must  be  proper  for  God  to  justify  them,  in  such 
a  manner  as  shall  most  contribute  to  Ids  glory,  and  their' 
yood.  This  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  to  be  the  real  con-' 
sequence  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  actually  justified. 

It  contributes  peculiarly  to  the  ghry  of  God,  in  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  particulars. 

!•  It  is  a  dispensation  of  grace  merely. 

Every  thing  pertaining  to  this  dispensation  on  th^  part  of 
God,  is  the  result  of  mere  sovereign,  unmerited  love.  Tliis  at-* 
tribute,  thus  considered,  is  by  the  divine  writers  everywhere 
spoken  of  as  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  divine  character. 
Whenever  they  have  occasion  to  mention  it,  they  rise  above 
themselves,  utter  their  sentiments  with  a  kind  of  rapture,  ond 
adopt  the  style  of  exclamation,  rather  than  that  of  sober  de- 
scription. '  Who  art  then,'  says  Zechariafa,  '  O  great  moun- 
tain ?>  Before  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt  become  a  plain ;  and 
he  shall  bring  forth  the  head  stone  thereof  with  shoutings ; 
crying,  Grace,  grace  unto  it.' — '  Behold,  what  manner  of 
love,'  says  St  John,  '  the  Father  hath  bestowed  on  us,  that 
we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God !' — '  For  this  cause,'  says 
St.  Paul,  '  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ — that  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love, 
jtnay  be  able  to  comprehend,  with  all  saints,  what  is  the 
breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height;  and  to  know 
the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge.' — '  Having  pre- 
destinated us,'  says  the  same  apostle,  '  unto  the  adoption  of 
children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace ; 
wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  Belc»ved :  in  whom 
we  have  redemption,  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.'- — '  Praise  the  Lord^ 
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says  David,  for  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever!' 
In  this  maoDer  the  subject  is  always  considered,  and  alwap 
spoken  ol  by  the  divine  writers.  I  shall  only  add,  that  tibe 
angels  themselves  appear  to  entertain  similar  thoagfats  ooo- 
cerning  it ;  as  was  abundantly  manifested  when,  at  the  birtli  (d 
the  Saviour,  they  sung,  '  Glory  to. God  in  the  highest ;  andoo 
earth  peace :  good- will  towards  men.' 

All  men  will  probably  agree,  that  love  exercised  towardi 
enemies  is  the  fairest  and  most  illustrious  specimen  of  good- 
will, of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Slxeroised  by  Goi 
towards  sinners,  not  only  his  enemies,  not  only  lost  and  mined, 
but  eminently  vile  and  guilty  enemies,  it  b  certainly  seen  is 
its  consummation.  In  justifying  mankind  through  faith  in  tk 
Bedeemer,  this  manifestation  of  love  is  seen  in  its  fairest  and 
most  finished  form.  AU  the  previous  steps  indispensable  to 
its  accomplishment,  and  beyond  measure  womlerful,  were 
dictated  and  carried  into  executicm  by  mere  grace.  By  mere 
grace,  when  all  these  things  are  done,  is  the  sinner  accepted, 
without  any  merit  of  his  own,  and  only  in  the  character  flf 
one  who  has  confidentially  given  himself  to  Christ.  In  this 
dispensation,  then,  this  most  glorious  attribute  of  God  is  sees 
in  the  fairest  light. 

2.  It  is  fitted  to  product  the  greatest  degree  of  gratitvdt 
in  man. 

In  Luke  vii.  40,  we  are  told  that  Simon  the  Pharisee,  at 
whose  house  our  Saviour  was  sitting  at  meat,  censured  him 
for  suffering  a  poor,  sinful  woman  to  anoint  him  with  precious 
ointment ;  and  that  Christ  said  unto  him,  '  Simon,  I  hare 
somewhat  to  say  unto  thee.  And  he  saith.  Master,  say  on. 
There  was  a  certain  creditor,  who  had  two  debtors ;  tbe  one 
owed  five  hundred  pence,  and  the  other  fifty.  And  when 
they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly  forgave  them  both.  Tell 
me,  therefore,  which  of  them  will  love  him  most.  Simon 
answered,  and  said,  I  suppose,  that  he  to  whom  he  forgave 
most.     And  he  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  rightly  judged.' 

From  this  passage  of  Scripture  it  is  evident,  that  forgive- 
ness confers  a  peculiar  obligation,  and  inspires  peculiar  gra- 
titude ;  and  that  this  obligation  and  gratitude  are  great,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  and  guilt  of  the  sins  which  are  for- 
given. But  the  scheme  of  justification  by  faith,  being  a 
scheme  of  mere  forgiveness,  without  any  consideration  cf 
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merit  ott  the  part  of  those  who  me  justified,  and  the  nmiiber 
and  guilt  of  the  sins  forgiven  being  ver}'  great,  the  fairest 
foimdation  is  laid  here  for  the  highest  possible  gratitude. 
nds  emotion,  and  its  effects,  will  extend  through  eternity ; 
and  constitute  no  small  port  of  the  character,  uscfiilness,  and 
felicity,  of  the  Redeemed ;  and  no  small  part  of  their  loveIp> 
Bess  in  the  sight  of  their  Creator.  Had  mankmd  been  justi* 
fied  by  works,  either  wholly  or  partially,  this  affection,  and 
its  consequences,  could  not  have  existed  in  the  same  manner, 
nor  in  the  same  degree. 

3.  JTiia  dispensation  is  eminently  honourable  to  Christ. 
St.  Paul,  in  1  Corinthians,  chap.  i.  quoting  from  Jeremiah 

ix.  delivers  it  as  a  precept  intended  nni\crsally  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  mankind,  that  *  he  who  glorieth  should  glory 
only  in  tho  Lord;'  because  *he  is  made  unto  us  wisdom, 
righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption.'  In  conformity 
to  this  rule  of  conduct,  we  find  it  asserted,  in  the  fillh  of  the 
Revelation,  that  the  four  living  ones,  and  the  four  and  twenty 
elders,  fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  and  sang  a  new  song ; 
saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the 
seals  thereof;  for  thou  wast  slain ;  and  hast  redeemed  us  to 
God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,  and  nation :  And  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings 
and  priests :  and  we  shall  reign  on  tho  earth.'  Immediately 
upon  this,  the  whole  host  of  heaven  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,  *  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,*  to  receive  power, 
sn^  ««ches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  blessing.'  Finally,  both  heaven  and  earth  are  exhibited 
as  uniting  with  one  voice  in  this  sublime  ascription,  '  Blessing, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever.'  A.t 
the  close  of  this  act  of  celestial  worship,  the  four  living  ones 
subjoin  their  solemn  '  Amen ! '  This  passage  needs  no  com- 
ment. 

In  the  scheme  of  justification  by  faith  it  is  evident  that  all 
the  glory  of  saving  sinners  from  endless  guilt  and  misery,  and 
of  raising  them  to  immortal  happiness  and  virtue,  centres  in 
the  Redeemer ;  and  that,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  he 
is  eminently  glorified  in  this  manner,  in  those  who  are  given 
to  him  by  the  Father  as  his  children.    John  xvii.  10. 

4.  It  is  honourable   to  Ood  that  he  should  annex  jus- 
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tiftcation  to  virtue,  and  not  to  any    thing  rf  a  d^Hmt 
nature. 

Faith  is  virtue.  But  the  works  of  mankind,  wroagfat  befim 
the  existence  of  faith  in  the  soul,  are  in  do  sense  ▼irteom 
Faith  also  is  the  commencement  of  virtue  in  man.  It  is  kig% 
honourable  to  God  that  he  should  annex  justification  to  (hs 
first  appearance  of  virtue  in  the  huQian  character.  In  tkb 
manner  he  exhibits,  in  the  strongest  degree,  his  readiness  Is 
forgive,  accept,  and  save  the  returning  sinner ;  the  greatMS 
of  his  mercy  which,  at  the  sight  of  the  returning  prodigal, 
hastens  to  meet  and  welcome  him,  guilty  as  he  has  beei^  it 
all  his  rags,  and  dirt,  and  shame,  merely  because  he  has  let 
his  face  in  earnest  towards  his  father's  house ;  and  the  snUiBe 
and  glorious  pleasure  which  he  enjoys  in  '  finding'  a  son  wko 
*  was  lost '  to  all  good,  and  in  seeing  him,  once  '  dead,  alive 
again '  to  useful  and  divine  purposes. 

5.  It  i$  hoftourable  to  God,  that  he  should  annex  our  juith 
^cation  to  that  attribute  which  is  the  true  source  rf  virtumu 
obedience. 

That  faith  is  the  true  source  of  such  obedience,  in  aD  iti 
forms  and  degrees,  is  so  completely  proved  by  St  Paul  in  die 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebsews,  as  to  admit 
uf  no  debate,  and  to  demand  no  farther  illustration.  He  de- 
clares directly  and  universally,  that '  without  faith  it  is  impos- 
sible to  please  God '  in  any  act  whatever ;  and  that  '  by  faith 
Enoch '  in  his  obedience  '  pleased  God.'  By  necessary  con- 
sequence, all  the  other  worthies  mentioned  in  that  chapter 
pleased  him  also,  for  the  same  reason.  On  account  of  tbeir 
faith  be  teaches  us,  that '  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called 
their  God;*  and  '  has  prepared  them  a  city,' an  everlasting 
residence,  a  final  home  in  the  heavenly  world.  Finally,  be 
shows  that  faith  is  the  real  and  only  source  of  that  obedience 
which  is  the  most  arduous,  self-denying,  honourable  to  tbe 
human  character,  and  eminently  pleasing  to  God.  In  a  word, 
every  thing  truly  glorious  which  can  be  achieved  by  man,  he 
declares,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter,  to  be  achieved  bj 
faith  alone. 

St.  John  also  assures  us,  that '  faith  is  the  victory,  which 
overcometh  the  world ;  the  real  power  by  which,  on  our  part, 
temptations  are  effectually  resisted,  snares  escaped,  enemiei 
overthrown,  and  heaven  with  all  its  blessings  finally  won. 
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WUIe  tius  scheme  of  jnstificatioQ  there^re  strips  man  of 
all  preteDsioDS  to  merit,  and  gives  the  whole  glory  of  his  salva- 
tion to  his  Maker,  it  famishes  the  most  efficacious  means  and 
the  most  absolute  assurance  of  his  future  obedience,  his  per- 
petual improvement  in  holiness,  and  his  certain  advancement 
towards  the  best  character  which  he  will  ever  be  capable  of 
sustaining.  The  obedience  springing  from  faith  is  voluntary, 
filial,  and  lovely.  All  other  obedience  is  mercenary,  and  of 
no  moral  worth.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  a  dispensation  of 
which  these  are  the  consequences,  is  highly  honourable  to  the 
cbaracter  of  its  author. 

Every  person  who  has  attended  to  these  observations  must 
clearly  see  that  they  illustrate,  in  various  particulars,  the  use- 
fiUness  of  this  dispensation  to  man :  all  of  them  plainly  involv- 
ing personal  advantages,  and  those  very  great,  to  the  justified ; 
as  well  as  peculiar  glory  to  the  justifier.  Two  additional  ob- 
servations will  contam  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  farther  illus- 
tration of  this  part  of  the  subject 

(1.)  TTiis  dispensaium  U  profitable  to  mankind,  as  it  renders 
their  justification  easy  and  certain. 

Had  our  justification  been  made  to  depend  on  a  course  of 
obedience,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  we  should  have  been 
involved  in  many  perplexities  and  dangers.  Repentance  at 
late  periods  of  life  would,  particularly,  have  been  exceedingly 
discouraged.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  such  repentance  ex- 
ists, nor,  however  rare  we  may  suppose  it,  that  it  exists  upon 
the  whole  in  many  instances.  Nor  cani  any  man  of  common 
humanity  avoid  wishing  that  the  number  of  these  instances 
may  be  greatly  increased.  Such  instances  exist  even  on  a 
dying  bed,  and,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  in  consi- 
derable numbers.  But  how  discouraging  to  suqh  persons 
would  it  be,  to  know  that  their  justification  was  dependent  on 
their  own  obedience !  Is  there  not  every  reason  to  believe 
that  most,  if  not  all,  persons  in  these  circumstances  would  be 
discouraged  from  every  eflTort,  and  lay  aside  the  attempt  as 
hopeless  ?  What,  in  this  case  also,  would  become  of  children 
dying  in  their  infancy  ?  and  what  of  persons  perishing  by  ship- 
wreck, the  sword,  and  innumerable  other  cases,  which  termi- 
nate life  by  a  sadden,  unexpected  dissolution  ? 

Farther :  If  justification  were  annexed  to  our  obedience, 
how  should  the  nature  and  degree  of  obedience  be  estimated  ! 
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How  pure  must  it  be  ?  What  degree  of  contamioatioii  nugbt 
it  admit,  and  still  answer  the  end?  With  what  degree  of 
uniformity  must  it  be  continued  ?  With  what  proportion  of 
lapses,  and  in  what  degree  existing,  might  it  be  intermixed! 
These  questions  seem  not  to  have  been  answered  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.    Who  is  able  to  answer  them^? 

Again :  From  what  principle  in  man  shall  this  obedience 
spring  ?  From  the  mere  wish  to  gain  heaven  by  it  ?  or  fram 
a  virtuous  principle  ?  From  a  virtuous  principle,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  answered.  In  reply,  it  may  be  asked.  From*  what 
virtuous  principle  ?  I  presume  it  will  be  said.  From  love  to 
Ood.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that,  where  there  is 
no  confidence,  there  is  no  love,  and  therefore  no  virtue.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  in  this  case  nothing  from  which  virtuous 
obedience  can  spring.  How  then  can  man  be  justified  by  ho 
obedience  ? 

But  by  annexing  justification  to  faith,  Ood  has  removed 
all  these  difficulties  and  dangers.  It  is  rendered  as  easy  as 
possible  to  our  attainment.  For  the  fint  act  of  virtuous  re- 
gard to  God  which  is  exercised,  or  can  be  exercised,  by  a  re- 
turning sinner,  is  faith.  If,  then,  he  can  do  any  thing  which 
is  praise- worthy  or  virtuous,  he  can  exercise  faith.  As  his  jus- 
tification is  inseparably  annexed  to  this  exercise  by  the  pro- 
mise of  God,  it  is  as  certain  as  that  promise  is  sure. 

(2.)  This  scheme  provides  most  effectually  for  the  happiness 
of  man. 

Evangelical  faith  is  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  delightful  in 
itself,  and  delightful  in  all  its  consequences.  Faith  is  a  '  well- 
spring  of  water*  flowing  out  *  unto  everlasting  life.'  All  the 
streams  which  proceed  from  it  in  the  soul  of  the  believer  are 
sweet,  refreshing,  and  life-giving.  Faith,  fixing  its  eye  on  the 
unmerited  and  boundless  goodness  of  God,  sees  in  the  great 
act  of  justification,  faithfulness,  truth,  and  mercy  displayed, 
to  which  it  neither  finds  nor  wishes  to  find  limits.  The  soul, 
in  the  contemplation  of  what  itself  has  been,  and  what  it  has 
received,  becomes  fitted  through  this  confidence  for  every  thing 
excellent,  and  every  thing  desirable.  Peace,  and  hope,  and 
love,  and  joy  rise  up  spontaneously  under  its  happy  influence ; 
and  flourish,  unfavourable  as  the  climate  and  soil  are,  with  a 
vendure  and  strength  unwithering  and  unfading.  All  the  gra- 
titude which  can  exist  in  such  a  soul  is  awakened  by  the  strong 
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cMscioiisiMss  of  immeiise  and  undeserved  blessings,  and  aU 
the  obedience  prompted  which  can  be  found  in  such  a  life. 
Good  of  a  celestial  idnd»  and  superior  to  every  thing  which 
this  world  can  give,  is  really  and  at  times  delightfully  enjoyed, 
and  soppoiting  anticipations  are  acquired  of  more  perfect 
good  beyond  the  grave. 

:This  eoLtensive  and  all-important  subject  is  the  principal 
theme  of  St.  Paul's  discourse  in  the  seven  first  chapters  of  the 
£{Hstle  to  the  Romans.    Jn  the  eighth  chapter  he  derives  from 
it  a  train  of  more  snblime  and  interesting  reflections  than  can 
be  found  in  any  other  passage  of  Scripture  of  equal  extent: 
He  commences  thcon  .with  this  triumphant  conclusion  from 
what  he  had  before  said :  '  There  is,  therefore,  now  no  coo- 
demnatk>n  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  af- 
ter the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit'     He  then  goes  on  to  display, 
in  a  series  of  delightful  consequences,  the  remedial  influence' 
of  the  Gospel  upon  a  world  ruined  by  sin,  and  condemned  by 
the  law  of  (rod ;  marks  the  immense  difierence  between  the 
native  character  of  man,  as  a  disobedient  subject  of  law,  and 
Ub  renewed  character,  as  an  immediate  subject  of  grace ;  and 
disdoses  particularly  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  in  rege- 
nerating, quickening,  purifying,  and  guiding  the  soul  in  its 
progress  towards  heaven.    The  consequences  of  this  agency 
he  then  describes  with  unrivalled  felicity  and  splendour ;  and 
animates  the  universe  with  anxious  expectation  to  see  the 
day  in  which  these  blessed  consequences  shall  be  completely 
discovered.     On  the  consequences  themselves  he  expatiates 
in  language  wonderfully  lofty,  and  with  images  superlatively 
magnificent.     '  What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things?'  he 
exclaims ;  '  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  1     He 
that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all, 
how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  fireely  give  us  all  things  ?    Who 
shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?     It  is  God 
that  justifieth.     Who  is  he  that  condemneth?     It  is  Christ 
that  died  ;  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again  ;  who  is  even  at  the 
right  hand  of  God ;  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us.   Who 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  I     Shall  tribulation, 
or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril, 
or  sword  ?     Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  coi^ 
querors,  through  him  that  hath  loved  us.    For  I  am  persuaded, 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
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powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  noz  height, 
nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  ii 
from  the  lore  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.' 

Such  ought  to  be  the  thoughts  of  all  who  read,  and  peci- 
liarly  of  all  who  have  embxaced,  the  Gospel.     Here  we  find 
the  true  application  of  this  doctrine,  the  proper  inferences  to 
which  it  conducts  us.    We  could  not  have  originated  then, 
but  we  can  imbibe  and  apply  them.     A  scene  is  here  opened 
without  limits,  and  without  end.     On  all  the  blessings  ben 
disclosed,  eternity  is  inscribed  by  the  divine  hand.     We  are 
here  assured  an  eternal  residence,  of  immortal  virtue,  on- 
mortal  happiness,  and  immortal'glory ;  of  intelHgence  for  efer 
enlarging,  of  affections  for  ever  rising,  and  of  condnct  for  erer 
rofining   towards    perfection.     Whatever  the    thoughts  caa 
comprehend,  whatever  the  heart  can  wish,  nay,  abondaotly 
*  more  than  we  can  ask  or  think,'  is  here  by  the  voice  of  God 
promised  to  every  man  who  possesses  the  faith  of  the  Gospel 
When  we  remember  that  all  these  blessings  were  purchased 
by  the  humiliation,  life,  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  cam  we 
fail  to  exclaim  in  the  language  of  Heaven ;  '  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wis- 
dom, and  strength,   and  honour,   and   glory,  and  blessiiii^! 
Amen/ 
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JUSTIFICATION. 


RBCONCIUATION  OF  PAUL  AND  JAMES. 


IK   WHAT  8BN8B  MANKIND  ARB  JU8TIFJBD  1lY  WORKS. 


TB  ill  TBBK  BOW  TBAT  A   MAN  IS  JUSTIFIED  BT  WORKS,  AND  NOT 
BT   PAITU  ONLT. 
4k  JAMES  II.  24. 

This  passage  of  Scriptiire»  togetlier  with  a  part  of  the  coin 
text,  is  directly  opposed,  in  terms,  to  the  doctrine  which  has 
been  derived,  in  several  preceding  Discourses,  from  St.  PauFs 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Infidels,  and  particularly  Voltaire, 
have  seized  the  occasion  which  they  have  supposed  themselves 
to  find  here,  to  sneer  against  the  Scriptures ;  and  have  tri- 
umphantly asserted  that  St.  James  and  St.  Paul  contradict 
each  other  in  their  doctrine,  as  well  as  their  phraseology. 
Nor  are  infidels  the  only  persons  to  whom  this  passage  has 
been  a  stumbling  block.  Divines,  in  a  multitude  of  instances, 
have  found  in  it  difficulties  which  they  have  plainly  felt,  and 
have  differed  not  a  little  concerning  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  to  be  interpreted. 

Some  divines,  among  whom  was  the  first  President  Ed- 
wards, have  taught,  that  St.  James  speaks  of  justification  in 
the  sight  of  men  only ;  while  St.  Paul  speaks  of  justification  in 
the  sight  of  God.  This,  I  think,  cannot  be  a  just  opinion.  It 
is  plain  from  the  21 — 23d  verses,  that  St.  James  speaks  of 
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the  same  justification  which  Abraham  received,  and  in  which 
'  his  faith  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness/  It  is  also 
evident  from  the  14th  verse,  in  the  question,  '  Can  faith  sa?e 
him?'  From  this  it  is  plain  that  St.  James  had  his  eye  upon 
the  justification  to  which  salvation  is  annexed. 

Another  class  of  divines  have  supposed,  that  St.  James 
teaches  here,  a  legal  or  meritorious  justificatum ;  and  that 
this  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  concerning  this  subject 
St.  Paul,  they  therefore  conclude,  is  to  be  sa  nnderstood  as 
to  be  reconcilable  with  St.  James  in  this  doctrine. 

Others,  among  whom  are  the  late  Bishop  Home  and 
Dr.  Macknight,  suppose,  that  St.  James  speaks  of  our  jus- 
tification, as  accomplished  in  part  by  those  good  works  whiA 
are  produced  by  faith  ;  and  this  they  maintain  also  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  believed  that  this  scheme  has 
been  already  proved  to  be  unsound;  but  as  it  is  true  that 
St.  James  really  speaks  of  such  works,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  manner  in  which  he  speak-s  of  them  more  parti- 
cularly hereafter. 

Others,  and  among  them  Poole  (whose  comment  on  Ais 
chapter  is  excellent,)  suppose,  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  justifi- 
cation properly  so  called ;  and  St.  James  of  the  fnanifeila- 
tion,  or  proof,  of  that  justification.  That  in  this  sense  the 
apostles  are  perfectly  reconcilable,  I  am  ready  to  admit ;  but 
am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
St.  James  is  really  to  be  understood. 

By  this  time  it  must  be  evident  to  those  who  bear  me,  that 
there  is  some  real  difficulty  in  a  comparison  of  this  passage  of 
St.  James  with  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  By  a  real  difficulty 
I  do  not  intend  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  between  these 
two  apostles  \  for,  I  apprehend,  there  is  none :  but  I  intend, 
that  there  is  so  much  obscurity  in  this  discourse  of  St.  James, 
as  to  have  led  divines  of  great  respectability  and  worth  to 
iinderstand  his  words  in  very  difierent  manners ;  and  prevented 
them  from  agreeing,  even  when  harmonious  enough  as  to 
their  general  systems,  in  any  one  interpretation  of  the  apostle's 
expressions.  Even  this  is  not  all.  Luther  went  so  far  as,  on 
account  of  this  very  chapter,  to  deny  the  inspiration  of  St. 
James ;  and  one  of  Luther's  followers  was  so  displeased  with 
it,  as  to  charge  this  apostle  with  wilful  falsehood. 

St.  Janips  has  been  called,  with  more  boldness  than  accu 
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timsy,  a  writer  of  paradoxes.  This  character  was,  I  presume, 
given  of  him  from  the  pithy,  sententious,  and  figurative  man- 
ner in  which  he  delivers  Us  thoughts.  This  manner  of  writ- 
ing, very  common  among  the  Asiatics,  seems  to  have  been 
originaily  derived  from  their  poetry.  The  most  perfect  ex- 
ample of  it,  in  the  poetical  form,  found  in  the  Scriptures,  is 
a  part  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  commencing  with  the  tenth 
ehapter,  and  ending  with  the  twenty-ninth.  Here,  except  in 
a  few  instances,  there  is  no  connection  intended  nor  formed 
between  the  successive  sentences.  The  nine  first  chapters, 
tbe  Book  of  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes,  are  examples  of  the  near- 
est approximation  to  this  unconnected  manner  of  writing  in 
continued  discourses,  which  the  Scriptures  exhibit.  In  all 
these,  although  a  particular  subject  is  pursued  through  a  con- 
siderable length,  yet  the  connection  will  be  found,  almost 
invariably,  to  lie  in  the  thought  only.  The  transitions  are, 
accordingly,  bold  and  abrupt ;  and  firequently  demand  no 
small  degree  of  attention,  in  order  to  understand  them.  Pro- 
bably, they  are  more  obscure  to  us  than  they  were  to  the 
Asiatic  niitions,  to  whom  this  mode  of  writing  was  familiar ; 
lince  we  have  learned  from  the  Greeks  to  exhibit  the  connec- 
tions and  transitions  of  thought,  universally,  in  words;  and 
to  indicate  them  clearly  in  the  forms  of  expression.  The 
Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  is  another  example  of  the  same 
nature,  which  may  be  fairly  classed  with  those  already  men- 
tioned ;  as  may  also  the  prophecy  of  Hosea.  Every  person, 
in  reading  these  writings,  mast  perceive  a  degree  of  obscurity, 
arising  not  only  from  the  concise  and  figurative  language,  but 
from  the  abruptness  of  the  transitions  also,  which  at  times 
renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  connection  of  the 
thonghts. 

St.  James  approaches  nearer  to  this  manner  of  writing,  than 
any  other  prosaic  writer  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  He 
is  bolder,  more  figurative,  more  concise,  and  more  abrupt. 
That  there  should  be  sotne  difficulty  in  understanding  him 
satisfactorily,  ought  to  be  expected  as  a  thing  of  course.  We 
eannot  wonder  then,  that  different  meanings  should  be  an- 
nexed to  the  writings  of  this  apostle ;  and  from  this  source 
onlyf  as  I  believe,  are  these  different  interpretations  derived. 

Having  premised  these  observations,  of  which  the  use  may 
naiily  be  peKeeifed,  I  now  assert,  that  both  apoailts  speak  of 
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the  same  juitijlcatum,  that  which  U  htfare  God ;  and  iktt 
they  are  perfectly  harmonious  in  holding  the  doctrine  of  ja- 
tification  by  faith  without  works. 

To  elucidate  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  it  will  be  neewwrf 
to  remark,  that  there  are  two  totally  different  kinds  of  fiuA 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures ;  one,  a  speculative  belief  or  mien 
assent  to  probable  evidence  ;  the  other,  the  confidence  wliek 
has  been  already  described  in  these  Discourses.     FVom  the 
former  of  these  obedience  to  God  never  sprang,  and  caonot 
spring.    The  latter  is  the  source  of  all  obedience.    As  bod^ 
however,  are  called  by  the  same  name,  each  bas,  in  its  tnn, 
been  declared  to  be  the  faith  to  which  justification  is  annexed. 
To  both  this  character  was  challenged  in  the  days  of  the  apoe- 
tles.     That  doctrine  of  antinamianism,  from  which  die  name  k 
derived,  began  in  the  days  of  the  apostles ;  viz.  that  we  tee 
released  by  the  Gospel  from  obedience  to  the  law.     Of  coiine> 
whoever  embraced  this  doctrine  believed  his  faith  to  be  suf- 
ficient for  his  justification,  without  any  works  of  rigfateousnen. 
Against  this  error,  I  believe  with  Doddridge  and  others,  the 
apostle  James  directed  this  discourse.    The  question  which 
he  discusses,  was  not  whether  we  were  justified  by  evangdkd 
faith  only ;  or,  partially  by  that  faith,  and  partially  by  the 
works  which  it  produces ;  but  whether  we  are  justified  by  a 
faith  in  its  nature  unproductive  of  works ;  viz.  mere  speculativi 
belief;  or  whether  we  are  justified  by  the  faith  of  the  (ros- 
pel,  from  which  all  works  of  righteousness  flow  of  course. 
That  this  account  of  this  subject  is  true,  I  shall  now  attempt 
to  prove. 

St.  James  introduces  his  discussion  of  this  subject  with 
these  questions  :  '  What  doth  U  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a 
man  say  he  hath  faith,  and  have  not  works?  Can  faith  save 
him  ?'  In  the  Original  it  is  *i  vttmf;  the  faith,  which  the  man 
declares  himself  to  have ;  or,  as  it  is  correctly  rendered  by 
Macknight,  and  various  other  commentators,  this  faith  *  Can 
this  faith  save  him?'  Undoubtedly  it  can,  if  it  cau  justify 
him ;  but  this  is  nowhere  asserted  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
justifying  faith  of  St.  Paul  is  '  the  faith  which  worketb  by 
love  ;'  the  faith  of '  the  heart,'  with  which  alone  '  man  belief- 
eth  unto  righteousness.' 

The  uselessness  of  this  failh  St.  James  then  elucidates  by 
an  allusion  to  that  inactive  and  worthless  benevolence  so  cele- 
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bratedy  io  modern  times  by  Godwin  and  other  philosophers. 
!   *  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food, 
and  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace ;  be  ye  warmed 
^   and  be  ye  filled:  notwithstanding,  ye  give  them  not  those 
t  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body;  what  doth  it  profit!' 
^  As  this  philanthropy  is  not  only  of  no  use,  and  therefore  of  no 
▼alue,  but  a  reproach  to  him  who  professes  it,  because  his  coi^ 
duct  gives  the  lie  to  his  professions ;  so  the  faith  of  him  who 
believes  the  Gospel,  and  whose  life  is  not  governed  by  the  all- 
important  doctrines  and  precepts  which  it  contains,  is  equally 
destitute  of  worth,  and  equally  reproachful  to  his  character. 
In  the  words  of  the  apostle  in  the  following  verse,  '  it  is  dead, 
being  alone ;'  or,  as  in  the  Greek,  *  by  itself/ 

In  the  eighteenth  verse,  he  proves  in  the  strongest  manner, 
that  such  a  faith  is  not  the  faith  of  Christians.  '  Yea  a  man, 
(that  is,  a  Christian,)  '  may  say.  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have 
works :  show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show 
thee  my  faith  by  my  works.'  Christ  taught  the  great  doctrine, 
that  Christians  were  to  *  be  known  by  their  fruits '  only ;  and 
that  these  were  the  true,  regular,  and  invariable  proofs  of  that 
iaith  by  which  they  were  constituted  Christians.  But  the  faith 
which  is  without  works  is  incapable  of  having  its  existence 
proved  at  alL  This,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tians. 

In  the  twentieth  verse  he  exhibits  this  subject  in  a  manner 
which  puts  the  account  here  given  beyond  all  reasonable  con- 
troversy. '  Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  God ;  thou  doest 
-  well :  the  devils  also  believe,  and  tremble.'  The  devils  (r» 
^aiiLotta^  the  daemons)  are,  and  by  St.  James  are  declared  to 
be,  the  subjects  of  speculative  belief;  but  it  will  not  be  pre- 
tended that  they  can  be  the  subjects  of  justifying  faith.  But 
St  James  teaches  us,  that  the  faith  of  which  he  b  speaking 
is  the  same  with  that  of  the  devils. 

With  the  same  precision  he  exhibits  the  same  thing,  under 
a  different  form,  in  the  twentieth  verse.  '  But  wilt  thou  know, 
O  vain  man !  that  faith  without  works  is  dead  I '  The  Greek 
'Words  for  '  vain  man'  are  euOfwvt  xira,  properly  rendered, ybba 
man,  or  hypocrite.  But  suroly  the  faith  of  a  hypocrite  is  noi 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  The  last  part  of  this  verse  would 
be  better  translated, '  a  faith  without  works  is  dead,'  that  is, 
a  faith  which  is  without  works. 
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Id  the-  four  following  verses,  St.  James  illnstrales  tUssab- 
ject  by  a  eomparison  of  this  faith  of  the  hypocrite  with  thit 
of  Abraham.  *  Was  Dot  Abraham  oar  fiilher  justified  bj 
woiisy  wheD  he  had  offered  Isaac  his  sod  apoD  the  «lt«I 
Seest  thoa  how  faith  wrought  with  his  works,  and  by  wocb 
was  made  perfect?  Aad  the  Scripture  was  ftdfifled^  wJUdi 
saith,  Abraham  believed  God ;  and  it  was  imputed  «ito  Urn 
for  righteousoess.  And  he  was  called  the  friend  of  €ML  To 
see,  then,  how  that  by  woriu  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  ii^ 
fiuth  only.' 

Id  this  part  of  the  chapter  all  the  real  difficulty  lies.  T» 
explaiu  the  true  import  of  it,  let  St  James  be  his  own  eom- 
mentator.  After  having  g^ven  us  the  declaration,  that  Abra- 
ham was  justified  by  works,  when  he  '  offered,'  or,  as  in  the 
Origmal,  lifted  tip,  *  Isaac  upon  the  altar,'  and  taught  ua,  thai 

*  faith  co-operated  with  his  woriu ;'  and  thai  *  by  woifcs  Us 
faith  was  perfected ;'  he  says,  in  the  twenty-third  verse^  that 

*  the  Scrq>ture  was  fulfilled,'  that  is,  con/bmecf,  *  which  saith, 
Abraham  believed  Grod,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righto* 
eusness :  and  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God.'  Tbim  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  is  found  in  Genesis  xv.  6.  lliat  which  he 
believed,  was  these  two  declarations.  *  This  shall  not  be 
Aine  heir;'  viz.  Eliezer  of  Damascus;  *  but  he  who  shall 
come  forth  out  of  thine  own  bowels,  shall  be  thine  heir.'  And 
again :  *  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou 
be  able  to  number  tbem :  and  he  said  unto  him.  So  shall  thy 
seed  be.'  Confiding  in  these  promises  was  that  act  of  Abraham 
concerning  which  it  is  said  in  the,  following  verse,  *  He  be- 
lieved in  Jehovab,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness.' 
The  act  of  lifting  up  Isaac  upon  the  altar,  by  which,  St  James 
says,  *  this  Scripture  was  fulfilled/  that  is,  confirmed,  existed 
more  than  twenty  years  afterwards.  In  what  sense,  then,  did 
that  act  confirm  ibis  declaration  of  Scripture  ?  Plainly  in  this : 
it  showed  that  the  faith  of  Abraham  was  the  genuine  faith  of 
the  Gospel ;  a  real,  operative  confidence  in  the  promises  of 
God.  This  it  showed  in  a  very  forcible  light,  because  the  obe- 
dience was  singularly  great  and  self-denying.  Exclusively  of 
this,  it  will  be  difiScult  to  find  any  sense  in  which  the  decla- 
ration can  be  true.  That  Abraham  was  justified  by  faith, 
and  by  that  very  act  of  faith  here  recited,  is  expressly  de- 
clared by  St.  Paul,  Romans  iv.  and  Galatians  iii. ;  and  there- 
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lore  cannot  be  dbpnted.  It  is  of  no  significance,  here,  to  say, 
diat  Abraham's  justification  was  not  completed  in  this  world, 
Irat  will  be  completed  at  the  fimd  trial;  or  that  it  was  com- 
pldted^  whefk  k$  entered  the  fittwre  world.  It  is  sufficient  for 
tile  present  purpose,  that  his  tide  to  justification  was  complete 
fuid  certain,  when  *  his  faith  was  coonted  to  him  for  righteous- 
aess/  Had  he  then  died,  he  would  have  been  accepted  of 
Crod,  his  sins  would  have  been  forgiven,  and  his  soul  made 
h^py  for  ever.  He  to  whom  all  things  are  present,  makes 
no  new  determinations  concerning  this  subject.  It  is  plain, 
tiwD,  that  an  act- of  obedience  existing  a  long  time  afterwards, 
could  not  alter  that  which  was  past ;  nor  aflfoct  in  any  man- 
ner ihe  justification  of  Abrahaaiy  which  was  already  made 
certain. 

From  these  observations  it  is  I  trust  sufficiently  evident, 
that  this  very  case  put  by  St  James  is  a  clear  proof,  unless 
we  are  willing  to  deny  an  express  declaration  of  Scripture  as 
quoted  by  him,  and  written  by  Moses,  that  wo  are  not  justi* 
fiM,  either  partially  or  wholly,  by  works,  in  the  common 
menning  t)f  that  phraseology ;  and  that  the  true  doctrine  of 
St.  Jmes  is  no  other,  than  that  we  are  not  justified  by  a 
speculative  belief  whidi  is  without  workst  but  by  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel  *  which  worketh  by  love.' 

This  is  further  evident  from  the  last  clause  of  the  23d  verse : 
•  And  he  was  paHed  the  friend  of  God.'  That  which  made 
him  the  friend  of  God,  was  his  faith,  his  confidence  in  God. 
The  act  of  offmng  Isaac  could  in  no  sense  make  him  the 
IHend  ot  God ;  but  was  merely  a  signal  and  glorious  proof  of 
this  ocmfldence,  and  the  friendship  which  it  involved  and 
produced* 

If  these  observations  be  admitted  as  just,  it  will  be  unne- 
cessary to  dwell  on  the  two  remaining  verses.  The  case  of 
Bahab,  in  the  following  verse,  is  perfectly  explained  by  that 
of  Abraham.  In  the  concluding  verse  St  James  solemnly 
repeats  the  great  doctrine  of  this  passage,  which,  by  repeating 
it  in  diree  difiTerent  instances,  he  clearly  proves  to  be  the 
main  thing  on  which  he  meant  to  insist  in  these  concise  and 
emphatical  words :  *  For  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead, 
so  faith  without  works  is  dead  also :'  or,  as  I  should  render  it, 
'  a  faith  without  works;'  that  is,  such  a  faith  as  is  without 
w<nrks.    The  meaning  of  St  James  i3>  not  that  evangelical 
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faith  when  it  is  without  works  is  dead,  for  it  cannot  exist 
without  producing  good  works ;  but  that  such  a  faith  as  if 
unproductive  of  good  works,  viz,  a  mere  speculatrre  beUeC 
is  dead ;  and,  like  a  corpse  from  which  the  soul  has  fled,  is 
absolutely  useless  and  loathsome  to  every  beholder. 

Having  finished  the  remarks,  which  I  proposed  to  make 
on  this  passage  of  St.  James,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 'show 
the  real  influence  of  good  works'  on  the  justi/lcaiion  of  mijah 
kind. 

1.  When  we  confide  ourselves  to  Christ,  we  do  it  according 
to  his  own  terms.  ^ 

Among  these  he  has  required  us  to  *  do  all  things  whatso- 
ever he  hath  commanded  us ;'  and  '  to  walk  as  he  also  walked.' 
But  his  commands  involve  every  good  work,  and  his  example 
has  presented  to  us  an  universal  system  of  good  works  actnaHj 
done  by  himself.  To  obey  him,  and  to  be  like  him,  is  there- 
fore to  perform  every  good  work. 

All  this  also  he  has  required  us  to  do  voluntarily,  faithfully, 
and  alway.  When,  therefore,  we  confide  in  Christ,  we  sur- 
render ourselves  into  his  hands  with  a  fixed  intention,  a 
cordial  choice  of  universal  obedience,  as  our  whole  future 
conduct. 

2.  The  faith  of  the  Grospel  cannot  exist  without  good 
works. 

To  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  I 
appeal  as  complete  proof  of  this  position.  That  principle  in 
the  soul  which  produced  the  many,  various,  difficult,  and 
exalted  acts  of  obedience  recorded  in  this  chapter,  is  beyond  a 
debate  the  well-spring  of  all  obedience.  The  connection  be- 
tween these  things  is  inseparable;  and  where  the  one  does 
not  exist,  the  other  cannot.  In  this  sense,  then,  a  man  is 
truly  said  to  be  justified  by  works ;  that  he  who  has  the  good 
works  which  spring  from  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  will  be  justi- 
fied, and  he,  who  has  them  not  will  not  be  justified.  The  title 
of  the  believer  to  justification  is  certain  and  complete  so  soon 
as  he  believes,  because  he  will  never  cease  to  believe,  and 
his  faith  will  never  cease  to  operate  in  universal  obedience. 
But  were  we  to  suppose  a  case  which  never  existed,  and  can- 
not exist,  viz.  that  a  man  should  believe  with  the  faith  of  the 
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.Gospel,  and  should  afterwards  cease  to  perform  good  works, 
tkat.man,  undoubtedly,  would  never  obtain  justification.  On 
the  contrary,  he  would  become  a  final  apostate,  and  an  outcast 
from  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  have  I  expressed  my  own' 
views  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  this  discourse  of  St.  James, 
wd  shall  only  add,  that  this  is  equally  the  doctrine  of  St  Paul, 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  whole  Bible. 

The  observations  made  in  this  Discourse  naturally  suggest 
the  following 

REMAKKS. 

# 

1.  It  i$  emdent,  from  this  discourse  of  St.  James,  that 
mo  attribute  or  principk  is  of  any  value,  except  as  it  produces 
ffood  works. 

By  good  works  I  intend  here,  and  throughout  this  Sermon, 
all  acts  of  piety,  benevolence,  and  self-government.  Two  of 
these,  faith  and  benevolence,  or  things  which  claim  to  be  faith 
and  benevolence,  are  examined  in  form  by  St.  James ;  viz. 
the  faith  of  Antinomians,  and  the  phUanthropby  of  modem 
infidels ;  and  both  are  proved,  irresistibly,  to  be  useless,  and 
worthless.  What  is  true  of  these  is  true  of  all  other  principles 
and  opinions  sustaining  the  same  general  character.  The  end 
of  all  thinking  and  feeling  is  action.  Whatever  terminates 
not  in  this  is  a  mere  cheat,  a  mass  of  rubbish,  a  nuisance  to 
ourselves,  and  to  mankind.  All  the  good  done  in  the  universe 
18  done  by  action.  The  most  perfect  and  glorious  principles 
which  belong  to  the  intelligent  character,  those  which  consti- 
tuted the  bliss  of  paradise,  those  which  constitute  the  superior 
bliss  of  heaven,  would  be  shorn  of  almost  all  their  radiance 
were  they  to  cease  from  their  activity.  There  is,  I  acknow- 
ledge, in  the  reception  of  truth,  and  the  indulgence  of  virtu- 
.ons  afiections^an  inherent  value,  a  delightfulness  inwoven  in 
their  own  nature.  The  subject  of  them,  if  he  were  prevented 
by  accidental  circumstances  from  doing  good,  would,  I  ac- 
knowledge, still  find  real  delight  in  the  things  themselves. 
But,  were  he  to  cease  from  doing  good  when  it  was  in  his 
power,  he  would  be  stripped  of  all  his  virtue  and  glory,  and 
of  almost  all  his  enjoyment.     '  To  him,*  says  St.  James,  '  that 
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kDowedi  to  do  gpood,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  no/  Cb^d 
actions  only  are  blessings  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  Ik 
only  proofs  of  excellence  of  character. 

In  this  great  particular  the  Scriptures  diflbr  bomidlndj 
from  the  fafonrite  philosophy  of  modem  times.  Pbilosophf 
is  satisfied  with  good  words,  and  good  wishes.  The  Ssrip- 
tureSy  while  they  require  those,  demand  with  infimte  authority, 
as  indispensably  to  oar  acceptance  wilh  God,  what  ib  ines- 
timably more  valuable,  good  actions.  Philosophy  is  satisM 
to  say,  with  coolness  and  composure,  to  the  naked,  starring 
wretch,  '  Depart  in  peace :  be  thou  warmed ;  and  be  tbon 
filled.'  The  Scriptures,  with  a  divine  compassion  for  the 
sufferer,  and  with  an  equal  concern  for  the  true  interest  of 
him  who  possesses  the  means  of  relief,  compel  us  by  infimte 
authority  and  an  infinite  example,  to  clothe,  to  feed,  and  Id 
bless,  so  far  as  is  within  our  power,  all  the  children  of  wvit 
and  woe.  Beyond  this,  they  require  all  useful  conduct,  whe- 
ther it  immediately  respects  God,  our  fellow-creatures,  er 
ourselves;  and  in  this  manner  provide  effectually  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind  in  the  present  world,  and  for  their 
immortal  good  in  the  world  to  come. 

2.  We  here  see  that  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Scriptures 
only,  furnish  us  with  an  effectual  source  of  good  works. 

No  obedience  is  of  any  worth  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man, 
except  that  which  is  voluntary.  *  God  loveth  the  cheerful 
giver;'  and  with  his  views  those  of  mankind  perfectly  coin- 
cide. No  obedience  of  our  children  or  servants,  no  oflices  of 
our  friends  or  neighbours,  are  of  any  value  in  our  estimation, 
besides  those  which  spring  from  the  heart. 

Of  this  obedience  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  evangelical 
faith  is  the  genuine  spring,  and  the  only  spring  in  the  present 
world.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel,  as  I  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  observe,  is  an  affectionate  confidence  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Christ,  in  which  it  surrenders  itself  to  him  on  his  own 
conditions,  to  be  his,  and  to  be  employed  wholly  and  for  ever 
in  his  service.  To  the  mind,  under  the  influence  of  this  spirit, 
Christ,  together  with  ail  his  pleasure,  commands,  ordinances, 
and  instructions,  becomes  supremely  delightful.  Obedience 
to  liis   commands  is  to  such  a  mind,  of  course,  voluntarjy 
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«lieerfti],  and  perpetnaL  Itt  fidtb  b  tka  comiiisoooiiiciit»  and 
.  in  a  fallen  erantnvo  the  only  oommencement,  aa  well  as  the 
fiitnie  support  and  sonl  oi  the  Tirtaoaa  character. 

In  the  expeiience  of  mankind  this  great  truth  has  beatt 
.  abundantly  pro? ed.  The  faith  of  the  Gtospel,  and  that  alone, 
transformed  the  first  Christians  from  idolaters  into  sainta; 
beautified  thdur  minds  with  every  grace,  and  adorned  their 
lives  with  every  amiable  action.  Faith  alone  induced  them 
boldly  to  renounce  idols,  and  to  worshq>  the  only  living  and 
eternal  God.  Faith  withdrew  them  from  impiety,  deceit,  fraud, 
cKuelty,  revenge,  intemperance,  and  impurity,  and  r^dered 
them  pious,  sincere,  just,  kind,  forgiving,  temperate,  and  chaste; 
Faith,  finally,  enabled  them  to  overcome  all  worldly  considera- 
tions- and  affisctions,  and  to  meet  the  radc,  the  fiaggot,  and  the 
cross,  in  the  lively  hope,  the  supporting  assurance,  of  being 
approved  by  their  Maker,  and  receiving  firom  his  hand  a  crown 
of  immortal  j^ry.  In  faiUi  and  its  eflfeots  all  real  goodness  of 
character  in  the  race  of  man,  all  that  is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
God,  has  from  that  time,  nay,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  present  hour,  been  found.  Nor  is  there  any  other  en* 
trance  upon  a  life  of  virtue,  nor  any  other  foundation  of  per<p 
severing  in  real  excellence. 

In  ilm  all-important  particular  the  Scriptures  differ  infi* 
nitely  from  the  efforts  of  philosophy..  Philosophy  never  made 
a  single  man  really  virtuous,  or  really  amiable  in  the  sight  of 
Crod.  Cicero,  who  was  brmself  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
learned  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  declares  in  an  unqualified 
manner  that  they,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  never,  even  in  a 
single  instance,  reformed  either  themselves  or  their  disciples. 
Those  who  are  extensively  acquainted  with  modem  infidelsi 
perfectly  know  that  thdur  principles  have  been  equally  unpro- 
ductive of  any  proofs  of  a  virtuous  character. 

But  the  Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  of  God  have, 
in  an  endless  multitude  of  instances,  effectuated  this  glorious 
reformation  of  man.  Long  before  the  canon  was  begun  by 
Moses,  a  vast  number  of  the  human  race,  by  embracing  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  now  published  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
then  communicated  by  occasional  revelations,  became  the  sub- 
jects of  holiness,  and  the  heirs  of  endless  life.  In  all  these, 
through  eveiy  age  and  eveiy  country,  the  same  fiEdth  was  the 
sole  source  of  all  their  excellent  and  honourable  conduct  to- 
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wards  God,  and- towards  mankind.     '  By  faith/  says  St,  Vwi, 

*  Abel  offered  a  more  acceptable  sacrifice  than  Cain.  Br 
faitb  Enoch  was  translated,  that  he  shoold  not  see  death.  Bt 
faith  Noah,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  aik.  By  fiutk 
Abraham,  being  called  of  God  to  go  out  into  a  place,  wlM 
he  should  after  receive  as  an  inheritance,  went  ont,  not  kmnr- 
ing  whither  he  went.'  This  is  a  testimony  of  Grod  himself 
concerning  these  worthies ;  and  they  in  this  respect  are  lepn- 
sehtatives  of  all  the  good  men  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Their  faith  was  the  faith  of  all  such  men  ;  and  all  the  Tirtooa 
conduct  of  such  men  sprang  from  the  same  source,  wbeooe 
theirs  was  derived. 

.0 

^  3.  From  these  things  it  is  evident,  that  no  reKgiom  exctjft 
Christianity  is  of  any  vahu. 

The  end  of  all  doctrines  and  systems  which  profess  to  be 
useful,  is  no  other  than  to  make  men  virtuous.  This  sod 
Christianity  accomplishes ;  but  it  has  been  accomplished  by  no 
religion  besido.  While  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament 
continued  to  be  the  only  religion  established  by  God,  it  was  in 
substance  and,  as  understood  by  the  saints  of  that  period,  the 
same  with  the  religion  of  the  New,  The  chief  difference  was, 
that  they  believed  io  a  Messiah  then  future,  and  Christians 
believe  in  a  Messiah  who  has  actually  appeared.     To  them 

*  the  Gospel  was  preached,  as  well  as  to'  Abraham ;  and  they 
all  believed  in  the  Lord,  who  appeared  unto  Abraham ;  '  and 
it  was  counted  to '  them  *  for  righteousness.'  With  Abraham, 
they  '  rejoiced  to  see  the  day  of  Christ  afar  off;'  and  '  saw  it, 
and  were  glad.'  With  Job,  they  knew,  that  their  '  Redeemer 
lived,  and  that  he  would  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth :  and  that  though  after  their  skin,  worms  would  destroy 
their  bodies,  yet  in  their  flesh  they  should  see  God.' 

But  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe,  that  any  other 
religion  has  contributed  at  all  to  make  men  virtuous.  Some 
truths  have  been  found  in  every  religion  ;  but  they  have  uni- 
versally so  abounded  in  falsehoods,  and  those  falsehoods  have 
been  so  absolutely  believed  and  obeyed,  that  no  moral  good 
appears  to  have  been  produced  by  them.  On  the  contran, 
they  have  warranted  and  effectuated  evils  which  cannot  be 
measured,  sins  without  bounds,  and  miseries  without  number. 
Those  who  believed  them  most  sincerely,  and  obeyed  them 
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with  the  greatest  aseal,  were  among  the  most  profligate  of  their 
▼otaries. 

4.  It  is  evident  from  this  discourse  of  St.  James,  that  the 
redgums  character  of  all  mer^  is  to  be  estimated  by  their 
works. 

*  Shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works/  that  is,  if  thou 
canst;  and  '  I  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works.*  A 
faith  without  works  is  nothing  in  the -Christian  scheme,  and 
can  be  shown  neither  to  ourselves  nor  to  others.  Let  us,  then, 
be  just  to  ourselves,  and  try  ourselves  as  God  will  try  us  here- 
after. Let  us  place  no  confidence,  no  hope,  in  a  faith  which 
is  without  works,  nor  ever  dream  that  it  is  the  faith  of  tho 
Gospel.  By  onr  fruits,  ho  *  who  searcheth  the  hearts  and  tri- 
eth  the  reins'  has  declared,  our  characters  are  to  be  known. 
By  this  great  rtde  of  decision  then  ought  every  one  to  examine 
himself.  It  our  *  faith  worketh  by  love ;'  if  it '  hath  its  fruit 
-onto  holiness,  its  end  will  be  everlasting  life  :*  if  not,  it  will 
only  become  *  the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to  the  chambers 
of  death.'  In  what  a  dreadful  manner  will  the  speculative  be- 
liever be  disappointed,  to  find  that  the  foundation  on  which 
be  built  was  nothing  but  sand ;  and  how  will  he  feel  when 
be  sees  that  building  swept  away  by  the  final  tempest !  How 
wili  it  embitter  even  perdition  itself,  to  have  been  in  this  world 
secure  of  eternal  life,  to  have  gone  to  the  grave  with  peace 
and  hope,  believing  ourselves  to  be  true  disciples  of  Christ, 
children  of  the  covenant,  and  heirs  of  a  blessed  immortality ; 
and  to  be  first  awakened  out  of  this  pleasing,  flattering,  delu- 
sive dream  by  the  condemning  voice  of  the  Judge  !  Oh  that 
we  were  wise,  that  we  understood  these  things,  that  we  would 
consider  our  latter  end  * 
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jmnriFiuATiON  mr  FArrfiDoss  not  usaamt  ran  ob- 
ligations OR  THB  MOTIVES  TO  OBEDIBKCaB. 
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no:  TEAp  WB  BATAB&UH  mi;  LAW. 

rnowAVB  in*  $L 

In  a  leries  of  DiaeoiirMs  I  bare  endeBTcmred'fo  eaqdam.  nl 
prove  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  without  works. 

Beside  the  direct  oppositbn  made  to  thi^  doctiine»  it  hii 
been  opposed  on  aaoonnt  of  its  apprehended  conseqneDcei^ 
particalsorlyy  on  aoconnt  of  this  important  consequence,  that  it 
renders  the  law  of  Qoi  useless^  as  a  ruk  cfciediencu  TUi 
objection  St  Paul  foresaw,  and  thought  proper  to  antioipaii 
in  this  passage  of  Scripture:;  '  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law 
through  faith?  God  forbid:  yea,  we  establish  the  law/  As 
if  he  had  said,  from  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  with» 
out  works,  which  I  have  here  asserted  to  be  the  true  doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel,  I  foresee  it  will  be  objected,  that  I  ren- 
der the  law  of  God,  as  a  rule  of  obedience,  useless.  Tfau^ 
however,  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  the  doctrine  which  I 
have  taught  in  reality  establishes  the  law. 

So  peremptoiy  a  declaration  of  the  apostle  might,  one  would 
think,  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  silence  the  objectors,  and 
to  have  persuaded  them  that  this  opinion  of  theirs  was  totally 
unfounded,  and  precluded  the  necessity  of  any  future  eflTort  to 
establidi  the  doctrine*    The  fact,  however,  has  been  ether- 
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yime.  The  objeQtion  bas  been  mawitaiiied  efer  abce  the  apos- 
tle wrote.  Even  at  the  present  timet  it  is  a  favourite  an4 
popular  objection  in  the  months  of  mnltitudes,  and  is  alleged 
with  triumphant  confidence^  in  defiance»  as  I  apprehend,  of 
both  reason  and  revelation.. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  objec* 
tion,  has  been  strenuously  holden  by  men  of  totally  opposite 
principles ;  those  who  assert,  and  those  who  deny,  justification 
by  faith.  The  fcurmer  class  are  called  Antinomians,  the  lattiir 
Arminians ;  with  whom  are  united  in  this  particular,  Ajdans, 
Socinians,  Pelagians,  and  many  others*  It  ought,  however 
to  be  observed,  that  Arminius  himself,  and  many  of  his  foUoi^ 
ers,  have  agreed  in  admitting  without  hesitation  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith. 

As  the  scheme  opposed  in  the  text  has  been  adopted  by 
these  two  oi^osite  classes  of  men,  so  it  has  been  adopted  with 
precisely  contrary  views.  The  former  admU  tibe  doctrine  that 
the  law  is  made  void  by  faith,  as  true ;  and  yet  hold  that  we 
are  justified  by  faith.  Of  course,  they  consider  it  as  a  part  of 
the  design  of  Ood  to  make  the  law  void,  and  hold  themselves 
to  be  under  no  obligations  to  obey  its  precepts.  In  their  view 
Ae  fact,  that  the  doctrine  of  justificatibn  by  faith  makei  void 
the  law,  is  so  fair  from  being  an  objection  to  it,  that  it  is  an 
eviginal  part  of  die  evangelical  system ;  a  thing  in  itself  pro* 
per,  right,  and  good.  The  latter  class  bring  this  consequence 
as  a  direct  and  finmidaUe  o^eciion  against  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  from  which  they  suppose  the  consequence 
certainly  and  necessarily  flows.  Were  they  right  in  this  sup* 
position,  I  cannot,  I  confess,  answer  the  objection ;  nor  should 
I  know  how,  consistently  with  the  Scriptures,  to  ^dmit  any 
doctrine  which  renders  the  law  of  God  useless,  or  in  the  least 
degree  impaira  its  authority. 

These  two  difierent  modes  of  considering  this  subject  de^ 
mand  different  answers.  These  I  shall  g^ve  under  the  following 
scheme ;  vis.  thai  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  lusma 
not  in  any  deyree,  but  establiihes  in  the  most  effectual  wumner, 

I.  7%6  obligations^  and 

II.  The  motives  to  okeXence* 

Under  the  first  of*  these  heads  I  diall  direct  my  arguments 
against  the  Antinomian,  and  under  the  second  against  ikt 
Anmnian  scheme  concerning  this  subject. 
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L  This  doctrine  does  not  lessen,  but  establishes  tie  M- 
Rations  .which  mankind  are  under  to  obey  the  law  of  God. 

In  proof  of  tliis  position  I  obserre, 

1.  The  law  is  a  transcript  of  the  divine  character. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  to  '  love  God  with  atl  the  heart,  and 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves,*  b  to  love  God  and  onr  neighboor 
in  the  very  manner  in  which  he  loves  both ;  that  is,  so  far  as 
creatures  are  capable  of  resembling  their  Creator.     In  odier 
words,  it  is  to  be  perfectly  benevolent     '  Beloved/  says  tlie 
Apostle  John,  *  let  us  love  one  another:  for  love  is  of  God: 
and  every  one  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God,  and  knoweth  God. 
He  that  loveth  not  knowoth  not  God :  for  God  is  love.'    In 
this  passage  St.  John  refers,  as  he  does  also  in  the  12th  and 
13th  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  to  two  observa- 
tions  of  Christ  t  '  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  W&ter,  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God/    *  And  Urn 
is  life  eternal ;  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God, 
land  Jeans  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent.'    '  Every  one  that 
loveth,'  he  here  informs  us,  is  thus  '  bora  of  God,  and  knows 
Grod,'  in  such  a  sense  as  is  '  life  eternal.'    On  the  other  hand, 
he  farther  declares,  that '  he  who  loveth  not  knows  not  God,' 
in  this  sense.    Hence  it  Ls  plain  that  he  who  is  not  the  subject 
of  this  love,  is  not  a  child  of  God,  nor  an  heir  of  eternal  life. 
Of  course,  he  is  not  the  subject  of  justification,  nor  of  the  faith 
to  which  it  is  annexed.     Finally,  St.  John  asserts  that '  God 
is  love ;'  or  that  love  is  his  whole  moral  character,  and  esseocc. 
He,  therefore,  who  is  not  the  subject  of  this  love,  is  not  like 
God,  has  ixpt  the  same  moral  character,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
not '  renewed  after  the  image  of  God.' 

Again,  the  apostle  observes  in  the  16th  verse,  *  He  who 
dwelleth,'  or  coutinueth,  '  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God 
in  him.'  Of  course,  he  who  does  not  dwell  or  continue  in 
love,  does  not  dwell  in  God,  nor  God  in  him. 

But  *  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.'  To  fulfil  the  law, 
then,  is  to  be  '  born  of  God,'  to  *  know  God,'  to  *  dwell  in 
God,'  and  to  have  '  God  dwell  in  us.'  Not  to  fulfil  the  law 
is,  of  course,  to  be  destitute  of  all  these  characteristics  and 
blessings.  Thus  the  law  expresses  to  us,  and  requires  in  us 
die  very  same  moral  character  which  is  the  essence  and  g:lon* 
of  God.  That  such  a  law  should  cease  from  any  part  of  its 
obligatory  force  is  plainly  impossible. 
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9.  The  law  is  a  perfect  rule  of  righUouMess. 

It  b  perfect,  as  it  requires  nothing  but  righteousness.  To 
love  God  with  all  the  hearty  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves^ 
can  never  be  in  any  degree  or  manner  wrong.  This  will  not 
be  disputed. 

It  i3  perfect,  as  it  requires  all  possible  acts  of  righteousness. 
However  high,  however  low,  any  moral  being  is,  the  law  of 
God  reaches  and  controuls  all  his  possible  moral  conduct 
Angels  on  the  one  hand,  and  little  children  on  the  other,  can 
do  nothing  which  is  good,  which  at  the  same  time  is  not 
required  by  this  boundless  rule  of  rectitude. 

It  is  perfect,  as  it  prohibits  every  thing  sinful;  that  is, 
every  thing  of  the  nature  of  moral  evil..  *  Sin,'  says  the 
apostle, '  is  a  transgression  of  the  law.'  In  this  declaration  is 
involved,  not  only  that  every  transgression  of  the  law  is  sin, 
but  that  the  '  commandment  is  so  exceedingly  broad,'  as  to 
prohibit  every  thing  which  is  of  the  nature  of  moral  evil.  But 
we  need  no  testimonies  on  this  subject.  A  little  consideration 
will  make  it  evident,  that  to  *  love  God  with  all  the  heart, 
and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,'  is  necessarily  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  heart  or  life  of  him  in  whom 
this  love  is  found ;  and  that,  as  '  love  worketh  no  ill  to  his 
neighbour,'  so  it  works  no  ill  towards  God. 

If,  then,  we  are  released  by  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  from  our  obligations  to  obey  the  law,  we  are  released 
from  our  obligations  to  conform  to  a  perfect  rule  of.  righteous- 
ness, to  a  law,  a  '  commandment,'  which  is  absolutely  '  holy, 
just,  and  good.'  Can  God  be  supposed  to  consent  to  thb 
release  ?  Can  it  be  rationally  wished  by  man  ?  Must  it  not 
be  regarded  as  a  dreadful  calamity  by  every  good  man  I  To 
what  would  it  amount  ?  To  nothing  more  nor  less  than  being 
released  from  all  obligations  to  be  virtuous. 

3.  This  doctrine  is  completely  disproved  by  Christ. 

He  denied  it  to  be  any  part  of  the  end  of  his  mission. 
*  Think  not,  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  pro*- 
phets.  I  am  not  come  .to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.'  That  there 
may  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  connection  between  the 
phrase,  *  the  law  and  the  prophets,,  and  the  object  here  in 
view,  let  it  be  observed,  that  Christ,  having  recited  the  two 
great  commands  which  I  have  mentioned,  says, .'  On  these, 
two  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets^'    If,  then,  ho  came 
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not  to  destroy  tfie  law  and  die  prophets,  but  to  fblffl  lli8ft,iL 
was  certainly  no  part  of  the  end  of  his  miasioB  to  deftroj  it 
any  degree  the  two  commands  on  which  they  are  entMf 
•aspoided.  He  has  declared  the  thing  to  be  impossOik. 
'  Sooner/  saith  he,  *  shall  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  than  ooe 
jot  or  one  tittle  of  ihe  law  shall  pass,  undi  all  be  folfilled/  Iks 
is  no  other  than  a  declaration  that  God  will  sooner  annWite 
the  whole  creation,  than  consent  to  give  np  Ids  law.  Nora 
tfab  doctrine  at  all  nnbecoming  the  divine  character.  To  cre- 
ate new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  is  a  thing  easy  to  him,  and 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  command.  But  were  he  to  give  tip 
Ins  law  in  any  instance,  and  with  respect  to  any  being;  lie 
must  recede  from  governing  the  nniverse  by  a  perfect  mb 
and  in  a  perfect  manner.  This  would  be  to  deity  himielf ; 
for  it  would  be  no  other  then  declaring,  by  a  most  solemn  act, 
that  he  was  willing;'  that  the  universe  should  no  longer  be  go- 
vemed  by  a  perfect  rule ;  and  that  he  would  henceforth,  either 
not  govern  it  at  all,  or  govern  it  by  an  imperfect  rule.  The 
injury  thus  done  to  his  character  would  be  infinite ;  nor  caa 
any  bounds  be  set  to  the  mischiefs  which  in  such  a  case  would 
accrue  to  the  universe. 

4.  7%is  doctrine  is  everywhere  denied  by  Si,  Paul, 
In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  St  Pad 
declares  that  Christians  '  are  not  under  law,  but  under  grace/ 
The  Antinomians,  totally  mistaking  in  the  meaning  of  this  de- 
claration, have  supposed,  that  Christians  are  not  under  the 
law  as  a  rule  of  obedience ;  whereas  the  apostle  meant  only 
that  they  are  not  under  the  law  as  a  sentence  of  condemnation. 
In  the  very  next  verse  he  says,  '  What  then  ?  shall  we  sio, 
because  we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  the  grace  ?  God 
forbid.'  But  not  to  obey  the  law  is  to  sin.  Ag^ain,  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  he  asks,  *  What  shall  we  sa; 
then  ?  shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  ?  God 
forbid.  How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer 
therein  ?  Let  not  sin,  therefore,  reign  in  your  mortal  body/ 
Of  himself  he  says,  '  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the 
inward  man ;  and  with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of 
Grod/  He  also  declares  it  to  be  the  great  end  for  which 
*  God  sent  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  as  a 
sin-oflering,  to  condemn  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteousness 
of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in '  Christians,  who  *  walk  not 
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•fter  the  fieA,  b«t  after  the  Spirit'  V,  then,  Christiaiis  do 
not  fiilfil  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  that  is,  obey  it,  this 
great  end  of  Chrisf  s  mediation  must  be  frustrated.  The  same 
qpostle  declares,  that  *  ciroomoision  is  nothing,  and  uncircum- 
casion  is  [nothing;  but  keeping  die  commandments  of  Grod:^ 
wid  that  *  circumcision  is  nothing,  and  unciroumoison  is  no- 
thing ;  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love :'  and  that '  circnmci- 
non  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing;  but  a  new 
creature.'  From  these  .three  passages  it  is  evident,  among 
odier  things,  that  he  who  *  keepeth  the  commandments  of 
God,'  is  the  same  person  in  aU  instances  with  him  who  is  pos* 
sessed  of  the  *  faith  which  worketh  by  love,'  and  who  is  '  a 
new  creature.'  So  far,  then,  is  faith  from  making  void  the 
law,  that  it  is  exhibited  by  the  apostle  as  the  veiy  spirit  with 
"which  its  commandments  are  kept,  and  which  thus  becomea 
the  means  of  estabUsbing  the  law. 

Finally :  The  same  apostle  says, '  Without  holiness  no  maa 
shall  see  the  Lord.'  Holiness,  eveiy  person  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures  knows,  is  nothing  but  obedience  to  the  law. 
Without  this  obedience,  then,  a  person  who  is  the  subject  of 
£edth,  and  of  consequent  justification,  if  we  were  to  suppose 
sndi  a  case,  would  never  *■  see  the  Lord.'  These  passages, 
which  I  have  selected  without  any  labour,  are  ample  proof  of 
the  falsity  of  this  doctrine.  Without  any  labour  also  many 
more  Inight  be  easily  added,  which  are  equally  explicit  and  uu* 
ambiguous,  from  every  part  of  the  New  Testament  The  de- 
cision of  St  James  has  been  heretofore  recited,  as  it  exists  in 
one  passage;  but  his  whole  Epistle,  and  the  whole  united 
^oice  of  the  Scriptures,  is  against  this  scheme.  In  truth,  I 
am  astonished  that  it  should  have  been  adopted  by  any  sober 
man,  who  has  read  his  Bible. 

Let  me  ask  the  Antinomian,  fronoi  which  part  of  the  law  ho 
considers  himself  as  released ;  or  whether  from  the  whole.  Is 
he  released  from  his  obligation  to  love  God  ?  or  to  love  man- 
kind? or  from  restraining  those  passions  which,  if  indulged, 
will  prevent  him  from  loving  either  ?  Or  is  he  released  from 
them  all  ?  I  In  the  former  case  he  is  released  from  being  vir- 
tuous in  part  In  the  latter  he  is  released  from  all  virtue.  In 
other  words,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  has  become 
to  him  a  license,  to  hate  or  forget  the  God  that  made  him,  to 
hate  or  disregard  his  neighbour,  and  to  give  the  reins  to  those 
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passions  which  thus  iodiilged  will  Cf>iidact  him  to  absolili 
profligacy. 

II.  The  doctrine  of  jusiification  by  faith  does  not  dairtiji 
or  lessen  the  motives  to  obedience. 

Those  with  whom  we  have  hitherto  contended,  it  will  be  le* 
membered,  hold  the  doctrine  of  jastification  bv  faitb,  and 
admit  this  objection  in  its  full  force ;  while  they  believe  tb^ 
instead  of  lessening  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine,  the  objection 
as  well  as  the  doctrine  is  an  ori^nal  part  of  the  evangefieal 
system.  Those  with  whom  we  are  now  to  contend,  on  the 
contrary,  deny  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  ;  and  allege 
this  objection  as  primary  evidence  of  its  falsehood.  The  aigii- 
mentation,  therefore,  must  now  take  a  different  course  fivn 
that  which  has  been  already  adopted,  and  -in  most  respects 
proceed  on  different  principles.  The  chief  design  hitherto 
has  been,  to  take  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  ai 
granted,  because  it  is  in  fact  granted  by  our  antagonists ;  and 
with  this  admission  to  show  that  the  law  remains  in  fnll  force, 
as  an  obligatory  rule  of  obedience.  The  design  will  now  be  to 
show  that  the  objection  against  the  doctrine,  that  it  lessens  the 
motives  to  obedience,  is  destitute  of  validity,  because  it  is  des- 
titute of  truth.     For  this  purpose,  I  observe, 

1.  That  the  obedience  which  precedes  the  existence  offaiik 
is  destitute  of  any  virtuous  character. 

*  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.'  The  ex- 
ternal acts  of  conformity  to  the  law  of  God  are  frequently 
called  by  the  name  of  obedience ;  and  for  this  reason  odIj 
have  I  given  them  that  name.  But,  in  my  own  view,  the 
Gospel  considers  them  as  utterly  undeserving  of  such  a  title. 
They  are  there  always  exhibited  as  proceeding  from  *  an  ovil 
heart  of  unbelief;'  and  we  are  decisively  taught,  that  '  out  of 
the  evil  treasure'  of  such  a  heart  '  evil  tilings  only  proceed.* 

It  is  undoubtedly  our  duty  '  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,'  and 
a  gross  sin  to  be  negligent  of  this  duty.  But  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  the  mere  pursuit  of  this  good,  without  any  relish 
for  its  moral  nature,  and  without  any  voluntary  conformity  to 
the  will  of  God  concerning  it,  is  virtuous.  In  this  case,  it  is 
pursued  with  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  views  with  which 
we  labour  to  obtain  property,  office,  or  reputation  ;  and  the 
mind  b  no  less  selfish  in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other.    No 
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man 'is 'more  scrnpnloin  or  more  exact  in  external  religions 
observances,  than  the  superstitions  man.  Yet  no  other  person 
beside  himself  dreams  that  his  obsenrances  are  Tirtuons.  The 
Pharisees  with  great  care  '  tithed  mint,  anise,  and  cnmmin ;' 
and  this  they  did  with  an  intention  to  procure  immortal  life 
by  what  they  esteemed  obedience.  For  the  same  end  they 
washed  their  hands,  cups,  pots,  and  other  vessels ;  *  made  long 
prayers,  gave  alms,  fasted  often,  and  did  many  other  things 
of  ah  external  nature  with  great  care  and  exactness.  So  ex- 
act, so  scrupulous  were  they  in  their  outward  religious  cono 
duet,  that  they  were  highly  respected  by  the  people  at  lai^, 
as  good  men.  Still,  they  are  pronounced  .bgr  our  Lord  4o  be 
'  a  generation  of  vipers,'  and  '  children  of  hetL'  All  their  ex« 
ternal  offices  of  religion  then,  though  directed,  generally  at 
least,  to  the  attainment  of  eternal  life,  and  performed  with  a 
strong  expectation  of  securing  it  to  themselves,  were  utterly 
destitute  of  virtue,  and  failed  altogether  of  rendering  them 
acceptable  to  Grod. 

Tho  young  man  who.  came  to  Christ  to  know  '  what  good 
diing  he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,'  appears,  in  his 
original  character,  to  have  been  more  than  usually  amiable : 
for  '  Jesus,  beholding  him,  loved  him.'  The  account  wluch  he 
gave  of  his  own  external  obedience,  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  sincerely  given.  There  b  good  reason  to  believe  that 
be  really  and  with  uncommon  care  had,  in  the  external  sense, 
obeyed  the  conunands  of  the  decalogue.  Still,  he  *  lacked 
one  thing ;'  and  that  was  *  the  one  thing  needful ;'  viz.  real  or 
evangelical  virtue. 

From  these  examples,  thus  considered,  it  is  evident  that 
men  may  proceed  far  (it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far,)  in  external 
obedience,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  the  evangelical  character, 
and  of  eveiy  recommendation  to  God.  Hence  it  cannot  but 
be  seen  that  external  religious  observances,  existing  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  performed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  eternal  life,  are  not  in  themselves,  nor  for  Uiis  rea- 
son, virtuous,  nor  recommendations  to  the  divine  favour.  K, 
then,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  8houl4  in  fact  lessen 
the  motives  to  this  kind  of  obedience,  as  performed  merely 
with  these  views,  it  cannot  therefore  with  any  truth  be  said  to 
'  make  void  the  law;'  or  to  lessen  the  motives  to  evangelical 
obedience. 

VOL.  If.  2  Q 
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Tlie  dictates  of  leasoo  perfeetlj  aooord  with  thoie  of  tke 
8orq>tare8  concerning  tins  subject.  That  service,  whidi  is 
emphaticaUy  called  mercauMry,  or  which,  in  other  woidi,  ii 
pei£Nmed  solely  for  the  sake  of  a  personal  reward,  is  nevs 
eoosidered  by  mankind  as  being  virtaons,  however  exactly  p«> 
formed.  Hence  the  very  term  mercenary^  though  originslf 
iniicating  nothing  immoral,  has  in  the  most  common  nse  s^ 
qaired  a  bad  significatbn,  and  is  customarily  used  and  lo- 
garded  as  a  teim  of  reproach.  Volontary  service  only,  is 
which  good-will  is  exercised  about  the  employment  and  to- 
wards the  object  which  it  respects,  is  acknowledged  by  dsd- 
kind  \o  t>e  virtoopl.  Those  who  love  us,  merely  because  w» 
love  ihem^  and  Who  do  good  to  ««,  merely  becanse  we  do  good 
to  f  A«ifi,  are  consideved  by  common  sense,  as  well  as  by  Chriit, 
as  no  better  than  *  publicans  and  sinners.'  They  may  be,  Ike? 
asoally  are,  convenient  to  as,  and  we  may  love  them  with  Ihe 
same  spirit  with  winch  they  love  us ;  but  it  is  impossible  fiar 
us  rationally  to  esteem  them  virtuous  in  this  conduct. 

2.  T%B  abUffotions  afih^  iaw  ar€  not  le$sened  6y  tki$  ioc- 
Hins;  amd  thn'efore,  the  motives  to  obedience  derived  frm 
this  source  continue  the  same. 

The  nature  of  the  law,  its  rewards  and  penalties,  and  tiie 
character  and  authority  of  the  lawgiver,  the  relations  whicb 
we  sustain  towards  him,  as  creatures,  and  as  subjects  of  lav, 
are  certainly  in  no  respect  changed  by  the  scheme  of  evange- 
lical justification.  If  there  is  a  hint  of  this  nature  contained 
in  the  Gospel,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  it.  Until  sncli 
a  hint  shall  be  produced,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  there 
b  none. 

I  know  of  nothing  of  thts  nature  wLlch  can  be  alleged,  efen 
arith  plausibility,  unless  it  is  this :  that  the  believer,  being  jus- 
tified by  faith,  and  having  his  title  to  justification  securtd, 
from  the  commencement  of  faith  in  his  mind,  the  penalty  of 
the  law  becomes  to  him  a  nullity.  As  I  suppose  this  to  be  tlie 
chief  thing  aimed  at  by  those  who  make  the  objection  under 
consideration,  and  that  in  which  the  real  difficulty  is  supposed 
to  lie,  I  shall  examine  it  with  some  degree  of  attention. 

1.  The  penally  of  the  law  exists  as  truly  ayainst  tii 
Christian,  as  against  tli€  sinner;  although  in  a  dijfenni 
sense. 

The  law  denounces  its  penalty  against '  every  soul  of 
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4hat  doeth  evil/ — *  Withoat  hcdineM  ao  man  shall  see  the 
Lord/ 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  jos- 
<ifica&>n  by  faith,  hold  also  that  of  the  final  perseverenoe  of 
the  saints ;  and  by  conseqaence  deny  that  the  penalty  of  the 
law  will  ever  be  executed  on  any  of  those  who  become  the 
subjects  of  faith.  As  this  is  fairly  said,  because  it  is  said  with 
txuihf  particolariy,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  give  it  a  fair  cona^deiation. 

Let  it  be  observed,  then,  that  the  security  which  those  who 
are  the  subjects  of  fidth  possess  of  eternal  life,  is  not,  in  my 
view,  connected  with  the  first  act  of  fidth  in  tUa  manner ;  that 
they  are  die  subjects  of  this  singU  aci  of  fmA^  and  will  after- 
wards be  the  subjects  of  iabUuid  and  characUrisiical  duobe" 
dienc9 :  but  in  this  manner ;  that,  having  once  exercised  faith, 
they  will  continue  henceforth  to  practise  an  habitual  and  cha- 
rmcteristioal  obedience  to  the  end  of  life*  *  If  a  man  abide  not 
in  me,'  sakh  our  Saviour, '  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is 
withered ;  and  men  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  die  fire ; 
and  they  are  burned.  If  ye  keq>  my  commandments,  ye  shall 
abide  in  my  love ;  even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father's  command- 
ments, and  abide  in  his  love.' — *  He  that  endureth  to  the  end, 
the  same  shall  be  saved.' — *  For  we  are  made  partakers  of 
.Christ,  if  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our  confidence  stedfast 
unto  the  end.'  In  every  one  of  these  passages  the  doctrine 
which  I  have  specified  is  declared  in  terms  so  plain  and  une- 
quivocal as  to  need  no  i;omment.  I  shall  only  add  one  more, 
although  multitudes  might  be  easily  added.  *  But  I  keep 
under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection ;  lest  that  by  any 
means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a 
castaway.'  If  St.  Paul,  whose  wosds  these  are,  felt  himself 
in  any  manner  exposed  to  be  finally  cast  away,  and  considered 
it  as  absolutely  necessary  to  make  these  efibrts  in  order  to 
avoid  this  dreadful  evil,  and  the  Spirit  of  Truth  dictated  to 
bim  this  doctrine  and  this  conduct,  nothing  can  be  necessary 
to  prove  that  all  other  Christians  are,  at  least  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, exposed  to  the  same  evil,  and  need  the  same  means  to 
insure  their  escape. 

The  perseverence  of  Christians  is,  in  my  own  view,  com- 
pletely secured  by  the  promise  of  God ;  but  it  is  not  secured 
by  any  oonpnlsory  or  coercive  act  of  almighty  power.    It  is 
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accomplished  by  means  and  moti?es  employed  for  this  poipoit^ 
and  rendered  eflfectual  by  their  own  efforts,  and  the  sancti^ 
ing  energy  of  the  DiYine  Spirit  If  they  were  not  to  act, 
means  would  be  furnished  and  motives  addressed  to  them  it 
▼ain.  If  they  were  not  aided  by  the  energy  of  the  Diw 
Spirit,  their  efforts  would  be  ineffectual. 

The  providence,  word,  and  ordinances  of  God,  are  theie 
means.    Among  the  motives  addressed  to  them  for  this  psr- 
pose,  are  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  threatening!  of 
the  law ;  by  which  I  intend  every  thing  contained  in  the  wori 
of  God,  calculated  either  to  encourage,  or  to  alarm.    TV 
promises  assure  the  Christian,  that  he  shall  perserere;  b«t 
they  do  not  assure  him  of  this  blessing  on  the  supposition,  that 
he  ceases  to  obey,  and  yields  himself  again  *  a  servant  to  cor- 
ruption.'   On  the  contrary,  they  make  it  secure  to  him  coadi. 
tionally  in  this  sense,  that  he  never  turns  back,  and  refuses  or 
neglects  to  *  walk  any  more  with  Christ:'  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  *  yields  himself  a  living  sacrifice  to  God,'  and  thence- 
forth *  walks  in  newness  of  life,'  not  perfectly,  but  habitually 
and  perseveringly  unto  the  end.    At  the  same  time,  they  giro 
him  certain  assurance  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  will  be 
enabled  thus  to  persevere.     The  threatenings,  on  the  other 
hand,  continually  hold  out  to  him  the  most  awful  denundations 
against  apostasy ;  the  most  solemn  alarms  concerning  sloth, 
worldliness,  and  backsliding ;  and  the  most  terrifying  assuraooe 
that,  if  he  does  not  endure  in  his  duty  unto  the  end,  in  the 
manner  specified,  he  cannot  be  saved.     Thus,  while  the  event 
is  made  certain  on  the  one  hand,  the  means  are  made  indis- 
pensable to  it  on  the  other.     A  well  known  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  position.     The  ang^l  of  the 
Lord  assured  Paul  that  no  one  of  his  companions  in  the  ship 
should  perish.   Yet  Paul  afterwards  declared  to  the  centurioD, 
and  to  the  soldiers,  that '  except '  the  seamen  '  abode  in  the 
ship,  they  could  not  be  saved.'     In  this  part  of  the  subject 
thus  explained  it  will,  I  think,  be  impossible  to  find  any  thing 
which  lessens  in  the  view  of  a  Christian  his  motives  to  obe- 
dience. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  the  Christian  is 
very  rarely  assured  of  his  own  salvation,  because  he  is  very 
rarely  assured  that  he  is  a  Christian.  Did  he  know  from  die 
commencement  of  his  Christianity  that  he  was  certainly  a 
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I,  I  frealj  confess  that,  in  my  own  view,  he  would  in 
ordinary  cases  be  in  no  small  danger  of  the  evils  intended  in 
tUs  objection.  In  the  infant  state  of  Christianity  in  the  mind, 
tiiere  is  usually  so  little  religious  knowledge,  so  little  strength 
of  affection,  so  infirm  a  state  of  virtuous  habits,  and  conse- 
qoently  so  little  stability  of  religious  character,  while  there  is 
also  so  much  remaining  sin,  so  rivetted  a  predominance  of  evil 
habits,  and  so  imperfect  a  prevalence  of  divine  grace  over 
diem,  that  this  interesting  discovery  might,  in  my  own  view, 
prove  in  no  small  degree  detrimental  to  him,  by  producing  in 
Ids  mind  a  dangerous  quiet,  and  a  mischievous  if  not  a  fatal 
security. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact  The  state  of  the  Christian, 
rither  by 'the  nature  of  things,  or  by  the  divine  constitution,  or 
by  both,  is  such,  that  in  ordinary  cases,  though  I  acknowledge 
not  always,  the  evidence  which  he  possesses  of  being  a  Chris- 
tian is  in  a  good  measure  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  his 
Christianity.  When  religion  is  feeble  in  the  mind,  when  it  is 
interrupted,  when  it  is  intruded  upon  by  passion,  appetite, 
tanptation,  care,  error,  or  perplexity,  its  proofs  become  of 
course  few,  scattered,  dim,  and  doubtful,  and  not  unfrequently 
disiqppear.  In  the  contrary  circumstances,  luminous  seasons 
are  enjoyed,  evidences  of  grace  multiply,  and  the  soul  is  re- 
fireshed  with  alternations  of  hope,  and  peace,  and  joy.  In  his 
ordinary  state,  the  utmost  of  which  the  Christian  can  boast, 
if  I  may  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  such  Christians  as  I  have 
conversed  with,  is  a  prevailing  hope,  or  a  comfortable  persua- 
sion that  he  is  a  disciple  of  Christ  In  this  situation  the  hope 
which  he  enjoys  allures  and  encourages  him  to  obedience, 
while  it  also  prevents  him  from  despondency.  Numerous 
fears  at  the  same  tune  intervene,  alarm  him  concerning  the 
uncertainty  of  his  condition,  and  compel  him  to  new  and  more 
vigorous  exertions  for  the  performance  of  his  duty.  Thus  he 
is  preserved  alike  from  the  dangers  of  both  despondency  and 
security;  and  is  kept,  so  far  as  such  a  being  can  be  supposed 
to  be  kept,  in  a  progressive  and  improving  courne  of  obedi- 
ence* His  '  path  is  like  the  shining  light,'  which,  however 
.dim  and  dusky,  still '  shines  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.' 

Whenev^/  a  Christian  becomes  possessed  of  the  faith  or 
hope  of  a'itfurance,  he  is  also  so  far  advanced  in  virtue,  that 
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he  is  prepared  to  feel  the  influence  of  ▼irtaons  motiYes,te 
realize  the  glory  and  excellency  of  his  Creator  and  Redeemo; 
the  lovelirfess  of  rirtuous  affections  and  conduct,  and  Ai 
hatefulness  of  sin,  sufficiently  to  need  little  assistance  &ob 
the  influence  of  fear.  '  Perfect  Ioto  casteth  out  fear;'  andii 
this  state  a  moral  being  is  perfectly  safe*  without  the  aid  of 
fear ;  perfectly  inclined  to  do  his  duty,  and  perfectly  guarded 
against  the  danger  of  backsliding.  The  assured  ChristiaB 
a^pproximates  towards  this  state,  and  is  proportionally  safe 
from  the  moral  dangers  of  the  present  life. 

In  the  like  manner  the  inhabitants  of  heayen  are  unalter- 
ably assured  of  their  eternal  perseverance  in  obedience,  aid 
in  die  same  general  manner  are  enabled  to  persevere,  lliej 
love  God  too  intensely,  they  delight  too  absolutely  in  virtuom 
conduct,  they  hate  sin  too  cordially,  and  are  too  efficacioudj 
influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  grace,  ever  to  forsake  holiness  and 
relapse  into  sin.  The  assured  Christian  is  chiefly  kept  aEve 
in  his  obedience  in  the  same  manner,  and  differs  from  them 
principally  in  the  degree  of  his  sanctification. 

3.  I^  scheme  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ  fumid^ 
new,  peculiar f  and  very  powerful  motives  to  obedience. 

This  position  will  not  be  questioned.     The  whole  purpose 
for  which  man  is  redeemed  is,  so  far  as  himself  is  concemed, 
that  he  should  '  walk  in  newness  of  life ; '  or  that  he  should 
obey  anew  the  law  of  God.     To  this  great  end  he  is  now 
urged  by  motives  of  which  the  law  knew  nothing.     God,  un- 
asked and  undesired,  has  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  to  re- 
deem him.     That  glorious  person  became  incarnate,   lived, 
died,  rose  again,  and  ascended  to  heaven,  where  he  rcigos 
and  intercedes,  to  accomplish  his  salvation.     The   Spirit  of 
grace  has  sanctified  him ;  the  Father  of  all  mercies  has  for- 
given his  sins.     He  has  become  a  child  of  mercy,  an  heir  of 
the  divine  favour,  a  member  of  the  family  which  is  named 
after  Christ,  has  his  '  name  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of 
life,'  and  is  entitled  to  a  glorious  immortality.     When  he 
remembers  what  he  was,  and  to  what  he  was  doomed,  con- 
siders what  he  now  is,  and  to. what  he  is  destined,  and  realizes 
these  wonderful  efibrts  by  which  the  infinitely  happy  change 
made    both  in  his  character  and  in   his   destiny  is  actom- 
plished,  he  cannot  as  a  Christian,  the  subject  of  an  ingenu- 
ous, virtuous,  and  grateful  disposition,  fail  to  fed  that  motives 
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wholly  new,  entirely  peculiar*  and  wonderfully  great,  demand 
of  him  the  most  constant  and  exact  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Grod.    In  this  great  particnlar, '  the  law/  instead  of  beii^ 

*  made  void/  is,  according  to  the  language  of  the  apostle-, 

*  established '  by  the  scheme  of  justification  by  faith. 

4 

4.  The  faith  of  the  Christian  t#  the  real  source  of  evange^ 
heal  obedience. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  has  be^i  already  sufficiently 
proyed,  and  can  never  be  rationally  questioned,  while  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  remains  a 
part  of  the  word  of  God.  There  it  is  shown,  that  faith  is  the 
direct  source  of  obedience  in  all  its  forms,  and  all  its  degrees ; 
of  great  attainments  in  Christian  excellence,  and  of  all  attain- 
ments of  this  nature ;  of  working  righteousness,  and  inheriting 
promises ;  of  pleasing  God,  and  securing  a  title  to  the  hea- 
venly country.  It  is  exhibited  as  the  ener^  by  which  W9 
yigorously  act  in  the  service  of  God,  patiently  submit,  and 
firmly  endure*  It  is  exhibited  as  *  the  victory,  by  which  we 
overcome  the  world ; '  and  *  the  shield,*  with  which  we  become 
able  to  *  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  adversary.' 

Faith,  then,  is  the  spirit,  the  disposition,  with  which  tho 
Christian  feels,  and  without  which  he  cannot  feel,  the  various 
motives  to  obedience  furnished  by  the  law  of  God ;  motives 
presented  by  the  excellence  of  the  law  itself,  and  of  the  go* 
vemment  founded  on  it,  the  greatness  of  its  sanction,  and  the 
glory  of  its  Author.  In  an  eminent  degree,  also,  is  it  the 
spirit  which  feels  the  peculiar  motives  presented  by  the  evaur 
gelical  scheme  of  justification,  and  mentioned  under  the  last 
head.  These,  it  hardly  needs  to  be  observed,  can  be  realized 
by  no  other  disposition.  The  mind,  under  the  expectation  of 
meriting  justification,  either  wholly  or  partially,  by  its  own 
righteousness,  proportionally  recedes  from  just  and  afiectiug 
views  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  its  in- 
cite importance  to  itself.  Its  sense  of  obligation,  and  its 
motives  to  gratitude,  are  proportionally  lessened ;  and  in  the 
same  proportion  are  diminished  its  inducements  to  obey,  and 
its  actual  obedience*  In  this  all-important  sense  also  faith  is 
the  on! J  real  establishment  of  the  law. 

a.  Tfiose  who  have  holden  this  doctrine  have  been  the  most 
gxnct  Md  sfeawlary  observers  of  the  law. 
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If  this  be  admitted,  it  most  be  allowed  to  put  the  qacAm 
out  of  debate;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  schenntf 
those  who  obey  the  law  most  faithfully  in  ibeir  hve^  u  thi 
scheme  which  most  influences  and  ensures  obedience.  Itii 
my  business,  then,  to  prove  this  position.  For  this  purpossl 
refer  you  generally  to  those  discourses  in  which  I  imptfa<4iJ 
the  doctrine  and  the  conduct  of  the  Unitarians,  and  to  the 
Letters  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller  on  the  moral  tendevj 
of  the  Calyinistic  and  Socinian  systems.  Yonr  attention,  it 
the  present  time  is  requested  particularly  to  the  foUowisg 
arguments,  which  I  shall  only  state,  and  leave  to  your  ooi- 
sideration. 

(1.)  Their  antagonists  have  extensively  acknowledged 
this  position  to  be  true.  The  confession  of  an  adversan, 
in  a  practical  case,  may  bo  usually  assumed  as  decisTe 
evidence. 

(2.)  Those  who  have  held  this  doctrine,  have  by  tlie 
same  adversaries  been  censured,  despised,  and  ridiculed,  of 
being  unnecessarily  exact  and  rigidly  scrupulous  in  their 
observance  of  the  duties  of  a  religious  life :  while  their  ad- 
versaries have  styled  themselves,  by  way  of  distinction,  &'• 
heral  and  rational  Christians,  This  could  not  have  existed, 
had  not  these  people  thus  censured  been  really  exact,  so 
far  as  the  human  eye  could  judge,  in  obeying  the  commands 
of  God. 

(3.)  The  sermons  of  ministers  holding  this  doctrine  have, 
with  scarcely  any  exception,  urged  stricter  morality  on  their 
hearers,  than  those  of  their  adversaries.  This  any  man  may 
know  who  will  read  both,  even  to  a  moderate  extent  Bot 
this  could  not  have  taken  place,  had  not  the  doctrine  itself 
been  peculiarly  favourable  to  obedience. 

(4.)  Those  who  have  holden  this  doctrine  have  much  more 
generally  and  punctiliously  frequented  the  house  of  God,  and 
observed  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  than  their  adversaries. 
This  fact  is  acknowledged  by  both  parties  ;  and  therefore  can- 
not be  mistaken. 

(5.)  Those  who  have  holden  this  doctrine  have,  among 
Protestants,  been  almost  the  only  persons  who  have  origi- 
nated, supported,  and  executed  missions,  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  Gospel  among  mankind.  This  fact  cannot  be 
questioned.     I  shall  leave    you    to  judge  of  the  evidence 
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which  it  contains;  and  shall  only  observe,  that  the  Papists 
liaye»  indeed,  prosecuted  missions  with  great  zeal ;  bat 
that  any  one  whg  will  read  the  histories  of  Hiem,  will  readily 
discern  the  end  of  their  efforts  to  have  been  the  extension  of 
power,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth ;  not  die  diffusion  of 
feligion* 

(6.)  The  Papists,  have  very  generally  holden  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  works ;  wlule  the  Reformers,  almost 
to  a  man,  hold  that  of  justification  hy  faith.  The  compara- 
tive  morality  of*  these  two  classes  of  men  cannot  here  need 
any  illustration. 
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NOT  BT  WORKS  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS  WHICH  WB  HAVE  DOVE,  lOt 
ACCORDING  TO  HIS  HBRCY  HE  SAVED  US,  BY  THE  WASHING  01 
REGENERATION,   AND   THE   RENEWING    OF  THE   HOLT   GHOST. 

TITUS   111.  5. 

In  the  six  preceding  Sermons,  I  have  considered  the  manner, 
in  which  we  become  interested  in  the  redemption  of  Christ; 
through  free  g^ace  on  the  part  of  God,  and  on  our  part  by 
evangelical  faith.  The  manner  in  which  we  become  possess^ 
of  this  faith,  is  the  next  great  subject  of  investigation  in  a 
System  of  Theology. 

The  text,  after  denying  that  we  are  saved  by  works  of  righ- 
teousness, and  declaring  that  our  salvation  is  according  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  or  through  his  free  grace,  asserts,  that  this  sal- 
vation is  accomplished  by  the  washing  of  regenera/,ion,  and  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

There  has  been  no  small  dispute  among  divines  about  the 
meaning  of  the  third  phrase  in  this  passage  ;  '  the  washing  of 
regeneration.'  Some  have  supposed  it  to  denote  baptism; 
and  some  to  denote  the  same  thing  with  the  following  phrase, 
*  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Others  have  interpreted 
it  in  other  manners.     The  second  Interpretation  which  I  have 
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mentioned  is,  in  mj  apprehension,  the  trae  one.  If  baptism 
be  intended,  the  passage  is  equivalent  to  the  declaration  of 
oar  Saviour  to  Nicodemus,  *  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water, 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  is 
*  born  of  water,'  or  baptised,  indispensably,  in  order  io  his 
admission  into  the  visibk  kingdom  of  God ;  and  '  of  the  Spirit,' 
indispensably  also,  in  order  to  his  admission  into  the  invisibk 
and  eternal  Kingdom  of  God.  As  his  admission  into  the 
former  is  a  symbol  of  his  admission  into  the  latter,  so  baptism, 
the  means  of  his  admission  into  the  former,  is  a  symbol  of 
regeneration,  the  means  of  his  admission  into  the  latter.  The 
diflerence  between  the  two  interpretations  which  I  have  spe- 
cified; will  therefore  be  fonnd  ultimately  to  be  immaterial; 
the  one  referring  the  phrase  to  the  type,  and  the  other  to  the 
thing  typified.  On  either  scheme  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  apostle  declares  mankind  to  be  saved  by  regeneration. 
Regeneration  is  therefore  that  event  in  the  gracious  providence 
of  God,  by  which  we  become  the  subjects  of  faith,  entitled  to 
justification,  and  consequently  heirs  of  salvation. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  two  things  are  in  the 
text  presented  to  our  inquiry : — 

I.  The  agent  in  this  work. 

II.  The  work  itself . 

The  agent  in  the  work  of  renewing  the  human  mind,  is  de- 
clared in  this  passage  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost.  Two  thbgs  are 
naturally  presented  to  us  by  the  mention  of  a  person  sustain- 
ing so  important  a  part  in  the  economy  of  salvation ;  a  part, 
without  which  all  that  has  preceded  would  be  wholly  defective, 
and  exist  to  no  valuable  purpose. 

I.  His  character. 

II.  His  agency. 

The  former  of  these  shall  now  engage  our  attention ;  and 
my  owb  views  concerning  it  will  be  suiSciently  expressed  in 
this  position : — 

THE  ftOLY  GHOST   IS  A   DIVINE   PERSON. 

It  IS  well  known  to  those  who  hear  me,  that  various  classes 
of  men,  who  profess  to  receive  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  their 
faith,  have  denied  thb.  proposition ;  viz.  those  who  deny  the 
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iiieitj  of  our  Savioar.  Tke  scheme  of  denial,  howerer^  kas  in 
this  case  been  materiallj  different  firom  that  in  the  other,  h 
that,  dBUy  was  the  object  denied ;  in  this,  penonaliiy.  Oi 
rail  hands  it  is  agreed,  that  the  Hdj  Ghost  is  ackiiowledged 
by  Trinitarians  to  be  a  divine  person ;  but  by  Uuitariaos  cmljr 
a  dirine  attribute,  asserted  sometimes  tp  be  die  wUdom^  bat 
usually  the  power  of  Gh>d.  The  chief  subject  of  debate, 
therefore,  between  us  and  the  Unitarians,  that  is,  those  with 
whom  we  have  the  chief  concern,  viz.  the  Arians  and  Soci- 
nians,  is  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  be  a  person,  or  an  attribute. 
In  support  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  concerning  this  subject, 
I  observe, 

'  1.  The  euppasitian  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  an  attrihuie^ 
rendere  the  language  of  the  Scripturee  unintettigible  and  wh 
meaning* 

I  have  had  occasion  to  take  some  notice  of  this  fiM:t  for- 
merly ;  it  will  be  proper,  however,  to  bring  it  up  to  view  at 
this  time.  For  example,  then,  it  is  said  in  Acts  x.  88,  ^  God 
anointed  Jesus  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  power.'  This 
passage,  read  according  to  its  real  meaning  as  interpreted  by 
the  Unitarians,  would  stand  thus :  '  God  anointed  Jesus  widi 
the  holy  power  of  God,  and  with  power/  Rom.  xv.  13,  '  Now 
the  God  of  peace  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace,  in  believing ; 
that  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost : '  that  is,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the 
power  of  the  holy  power  of  God !  Verse  19,  *  Through  mighty 
signs  and  wonders,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;'  that 
is,  mighty  sigus  and  wonders,  by  the  power  of  the  power 
of  God !  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  '  In  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
of  power :'  that  is,  in  demonstration  of  power,  and  of  power! 

I  will  not  intrude  upon  your  patience  by  repeating  similar 
passages  any  farther,  as  these  are  abundantly  sufficient  for 
my  purpose.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  bring  proofs  that  the 
infinitely  wise  God  can  never  have  directed  his  own  word  to 
be  written  in  this  manner.  No  sober  man  ever  wrote  in  this 
manner.  Nay,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  such  a 
mode  of  writing  was  never  adopted  by  any  man  of  any 
character  whatever. 

2.  This  scheme  renders  our  Saviour^s  account  of  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  unmeaning  and  inert- 
dible. 
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This .aeooant  is  gnren  ns  in  yarioiifl  placet;  particulaily 

'MatthefW  xiL  91»  '  All  manner  of  rin  and  blasphemy  shall  be 

ftrgiTea-nnto  men;  bat  the  blasphemy  against  the  Hdy 

^Cttoat  shall  not  be  forgiven  onto  men/    Concerning  this  I 

obaervey 

.;>  *(1.)  Thai  tlatphemy  catmoi  be  directed  agamei  am  attri' 
hUe.  Evil  speaking,  or  speaking  in  a  manner  derogatory  to 
dMuracter,  can  be  directed  only  against  a  percipient  being ; 
becanse  such  a  being  only  is  capable  of  perceiving,  or  being 
MI  any  way  affected  by  the  evil  intended.  When  mankind 
jqpeak  evil  against  the  word,-  sabbaths,  ordinances,  works, 
names,  or  titles  of  Gh>d,  the  evil  is  nothing,  except  as  it  is 
directed  against  Crod  himself;  becanse  he  alone,  and  not  the 
things  immediately  blasphemed,  can  perceive  or  be  affected 
with  the  evil  rhich  is  spoken.  In  this  manner  all  men  have 
wnderstood  the  subject. 

It  cannot  be  therefore  that  the  Unitarians,  when  they  read 
this  passage,  suppose  the  blasphemy  in  question  to  be  dhrected 
against  the  power  of  God.  Hey  undoubtedly  consider  it  as 
dhrected  against  God  himself,  tlffough  the  medium  of  this 
attribute.    I  observe,  therefore, 

(2.)  It  ie  inconceivabh  that  blaephemy  agatnet  Qpd$  uat- 
vereaOy  and  in  ail  other  farms  skaM  be  forgiven,  while  the 
blaephemy  againet  hie  power  can  never  be  forgiven. 

In  the  attribute  of  power  there  is  plainly  nothing  which  is 
peculiarly  sacred.  It  is  shared  alike  by  good  and  evil  beings ; 
and  does  not  contribute  at  all  to  distinguish  their  character, 
as  moral  bcdngs,  or  to  render  them  either  good  or  evil.  It 
is  in  no  sense  the  foundation,  nor  an  ingredient,  of  worth  or 
moral  excellence.  It  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  object  of  love, 
nor  praise.  It  is  therefore  incredible,  and  certainly  inexpli- 
caUe,  that  *  all  manner  of  blasphemy'  against  ^  whole  cha- 
racter of  God,  particularly  against  his  moral  character,  should 
be  forgiven ;  and  -yet  that  blasphemy  against  this  single  na- 
tural attribute  should  never  be  forgiven.  So  far  as  the  human 
undeistandin^  can  discern,  blasphemy  against  the  holiness, 
fiedthftdness,  truth,  goodness,  and  mercy  of  God  would  be 
more  expressive  of  malignant  opposition,  and  of  guilt  in  the 
blasphemer,  than  blasphemy  merely  against  his  power.  St  John 
has  declared,  that '  God  is  love.'   That  is,  love  is  the  essence. 
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s«iB>  and  {(jloiy  of  his  moral  charaoter,  and  of  himaeifl 
phemy  against  this  perfection,  we  should  I  tfaink 
conclude  to  be  more  heinous  than  against  any  other  attrihite. 
But  according  to  this  scheme,  blasphemy  against  the  pomrrf 
Grod,  a  natural  attribute,  is  so  much  more  heinous  than  tti 
which  is  directed  against  all  the  other  divine  attzibates,  my, 
than  that  which  b  directed  against  €rod  himself,  and  !■ 
whole  character,  including  thb  very  attribute  of  power,  togs- 
ther  with  all  others,  as  to  be  absolutely  unpardonable ;  whb 
all  other  blasphemy  can  and  will  be  forgiven.  Tlis,  to  n; 
the  least,  b  incredible. 

If  the  Holy  Ghost  be  a  divine  person,  it  would  seem  pn- 
bable  diat»  if  any  sin  is  incapable  of  being  forgiven,  blaspbcmf 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  would  be  that  sin.  The  Holy  Ghoit 
b  God  employed  in  hb  most  benevolent  and  wonderiul  woHl, 
that  of  restoring  holiness  to  the  soul  of  man  ;  in  hb  most  gio- 
lious  character,  diat  of  the  sanctifier ;  in  a  work,  demandin; 
the  supreme  gratitude  of  mankind ;  in  a  character,  demandisg 
iheir  supreme  reverence  and  love. 

8.  That  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  an  attribute,  is  evideid 
from  Acts  v.  3.     *  But  Peter  said,  Ananias,  why  hath  Seitu 
filled  thy  heart,  to  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost  ?* 

A  lie  is  a  wilful  deception,  and  can  be  told  only  to  intelH- 
gent  beings  ;  because  such  beings  only  can  perceive  the  mean- 
ing of  the  declaration  with  which  the  liar  intends  to  deceive ; 
or,  in  other  words>  because  such  beings  only  can  receive  the 
lie  at  his  mouth.  A  child  perfectly  knows  that  he  cannot  fie 
to  a  tree  or  an  ox,  because  they  must  be  unconscious  of  what 
he  says.  But  an  attribute  b  as  unconscious  as  a  tree,  or  as 
ox ;  and  although  God  perceives  all  things,  yet  hb  power  per- 
ceives nothing.  A  lie  therefore  Cfmnot,  in  the  physical  sense 
of  possibility,  be  told  to  the  power  of  God. 

4.  All  the  attributes  and  actions  of  a  person  are  ascribed 
to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

These  are  so  numerous,  and  the  varieties  in  which  they 
are  mentioned  are  so  numerous  also,  that  I  shall  only  specify 
them  in  the  most  summary  manner. 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  strive,  *  My  Spirit  shall  not 
always  strive  with  man,'  Gen.  vi.  3. 

To  he  sent  forth.  '  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit,  and  thqr 
are  created,'  Psalm  civ.  30.     *  God  hath  sent  forth  his  Spirit 
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of  Ui  Son/  6al.  it.  6.    *  The  Comforter,  whom  I  will  send 
unto  yoa  from  the  Father/  John  xt.  26. 

7b  move.  *  The  Spirit  of  God  moYed  upon  the  face  of 
die  waters/  Cren.  i.  2. 

7b  know.  *  The  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep 
things  of  God.  For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man, 
save  the  Spirit  of  a  man  which  is  within  him  ?  Even  so  the 
things  of  God  knoweth  no  one,  but  the  Spirit  of  God,  1  Cor 
iL  10, 11. 

Here  let  me  ask,  whether  any  man  can  conceive,  that  Jtnoio- 
lidgtf  one  essential  attribute  of  God,  can  widi  any  meaning  be 
said  to  be  an  attribate  of  power,  which  b  another  ?  Or  whe- 
ther power  can,  in  any  words  that  have  meaning,  be  said  to 
know  any  thing? 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  speak,  *  He  shall  not  speak 
of  himself;  but  whatsoerer  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak, 
John  XTi.  13.  *  Then  the  Spirit  said  to  Peter/  Acts  x.  19. 
«  The  Spirit  said  to  Philip/  Acts  yiii.  20.  '  Let  him  that  hath 
an  ear  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches,'  Rev.  ii.  7. 
*  He  Spirit  and  the  bride  say  come,'  Rev.  xxii.  17. 

Thpdde.  *  He  will  g^de  you  into  all  the  truth/  John  xvi.  13. 

To  lead.  *  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God/  Bom.  viii.  14. 

7b  he^.   '  The  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities/  Bom*  ym.  26. 

7b  testtfy,  '  The  Sfnrit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our 
apirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God/  Rom.  viii.  16.  *  But 
when  tlie  Comforter  ii  come,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  he  shall 
testify  of  me,'  John  xv.  26. 

To  revedU  '  As  it  is  now  rerealed  unto  his  holy  prophets 
and  apostles  by  the  Spirit/  Eph.  iii  6.  *  But  the  Comforter 
shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem- 
brance, whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you,'  John  xiv.  26. 

7b  searck.    *  The  Spirit  searcheth  all  things/  1  Cor.  ii.  10. 

7b  have  a  mind,  or  pleasure.  *  He  that  searcheth  the 
hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit/  Bom.  vui.  27. 

7b  prophecy.  *  He  shall  show  you  things  to  come,'  John 
xvi  13.  '  Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly,  that  in  the  lat- 
ter tunes  some  shall  depart  from  the  faidi,'  1  Tim.  iv.  1. 

To  intercede.  *  The  spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us  with 
.groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered/  Bom.  viii.  26. 

To  gioe  fifU.    *  For  to  one  is  given  by  his  Spirit  the  worxl 
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of  wisdom ;  to  another,  the  word  of  knowledge ;  to  uiolkr. 
faith ;  to  another,  die  gifts  of  healing ;  to  another,  the  walk- 
ing of  miracles/  8lo.  1  Cor.  xiL  8—10. 

To  work  in  the  soul  of  man.  *  All  these  worketh  ono  mi 
the  same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  as  he  will,'  1  Cor. 
xiL  11. 

To  work  miracles.  *  Through  mighty  signs  and  wosdkn^ 
by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,'  Rom.  xv.  19. 

To  sanctify.  *  Ye  are  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  onr  Goi* 
1  Cor.  vi.  11. 

To  quicken^  or  give  life.  '  It  is  the  Spirit  that  qnickenedC 
John  yL  63.  *  Pat  to  death  in  the  flesh,  bat  quickened  by 
the  Spirit,'  This  is  spoken  of  Christ,  1  Pet  iii.  18. 

To  he  pleased.  '  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
to  us,*  Acts  XV.  28. 

To  be  vexed.  *  They  rebelled  and  vexed  his  Holy  Spirit,' 
Is.  bdiL  10. 

To  be  provoked,  to  be  resisted,  and  to  be  grieved. 

That  all  these  things  should  be  said  of  an  attribote,  partics- 
larly  of  the  attribute  of  power,  will  I  believe  be  acknowledgied 
to  be  incredible.  That  they  should  be  dictated  by  Gt>d  himieli) 
and  be  the  common  language  in  which  this  attribute,  or  any 
attribute,  is  described  in  his  word,  is  I  think  impossible.  The 
language  of  the  Scriptures  is  in  all  other  cases,  except  those  in 
which  it  involves  the  deity  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  the  lan- 
guage of  common  sense,  the  plain,  artless  language  of  natare. 
Why  should  it  not  be  so  here  ?  Why  should  these  two  cases 
be,  uniformly  and  solely,  exceptions  to  that  law  by  which  all 
the  remaining  language  of  Scripture  is  governed  ?  Why 
should  the  scriptural  writers,  whenever  these  subjects  come 
before  them,  and  then  only,  desert  their  native  style,  that 
which  alone  they  use  on  all  other  occasions,  and  adopt  one 
totally  new  and  singular  ?  Why  should  this  be  done  by  any 
writer  ?  Such  a  case  it  is  presumed  cannot  be  found  in  the 
world,  except  in  these  two  instances.  Why  should  it  be 
found  in  so  many  of  these  writers  ?  Why  should  it  be  found 
in  every  scriptural  writer.?  Why,  above  all,  should  it  be  found 
in  the  languagp  of  Christ  himself?  Still  more :  whence  could 
these  writers  be  induced  to  depart  from  their  customary  style 
whenever  they  had  occasion  to  speak  of  these  two  subjects, 
and  adopt  such  language  as  renders  their  real  meaning  ob- 
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■oore,  and  not  only  obflcnre,  but  unintelligible;  and  not  only 
vnintellipble,  but  so  utterly  lost  in  the  strangeness  of  their 
phraseology,  that  almost  all  their  readers,  and  among  them 
the  great  body  of  the  wisest  and  best,  have  totally  mistaken 
the  real  meaning,  and  derived  from  this  very  phraseology  a 
meaning  infinitely  different?  Can  this  be  supposed  to  have 
been  aeeomplished  by  the  immediate  providence  of  God  him- 
self, when  disclosing  his  will  to  mankind  concerning  subjects 
of  infinite  importance  ?  Yet  the  Unitarians  must  suppose  all 
this,  or  give  up  their  scheme. 

But,  it  b  replied,  **  The  language  of  the  Scriptures  is 
highly  figurative ;  and  among  the  figures  used,  bold  personi- 
fications hold  a  dbtinguished  place.  Among  these  we  find 
the  attributes  of  God  personified.  For  example,  in  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  particularly  in  the  eighth  chapter,  we 
find  the  divine  wisdom  represented  as  a  living  agent,  pos- 
sessing a  variety  of  other  attributes,  and  performing  such 
actions  as  are  elsewhere  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God." 

Tliis  answer  is  the  only  specious  one  which  has  been,  or,  it 
is  presumed,  can  be  made  to  the  arguments  alleged  above. 
I  shaU  therefore  consider  it  particularly ;  and  reply, 

[1.]  This  persanificaiUm  of  witdam  U  exhibited  in  ani- 
mated  and  svbKme  poetry. 

■  In  such  poetry,  and  in  the  loftier  strains  of  eloquence,  we 
are  to  look,  if  anywhere,  for  bold,  figurative  language.  The 
whole  tenour  of  the  discourse  here  proceeds  from  an  enkindled 
imagination  and  ardent  feelings.  In  this  state  of  mind  nature 
faistinctively  adopts  figurative  language  and  bold  images,  and 
readily  imparts  life,  thought,  and  action  to  those  objects,  the 
contemplation  of  which  has  excited  the  peculiar  elevation. 
With  the  writer,  the  reader  in  all  such  cases  readily  coincides. 
The  dullest  man  in  the  dullest  frame  easily  catches  the  inspi- 
ration, and  not  only  admits  without  hesitation  the  propriety  of 
this  language  and  these  images,  but  regards  them  as  the  only 
things  which  are  proper,  natural,  and  suited  to  the  strain  of 
thought. 

But  on  ordinary  occasions,  which  furnish  nothing  to  raise 
the  mind  above  its  common  cool  level,  such  a  mode  of  writing 
18  perfectly  unnatural,  is  at  war  with  the  whole  tenour  of 
thought,  and  can  be  the  result  of  nothing  but  an  inexplicable 
determinatiou  to  write  extravagance,  and  produce  wonder. 
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Not  an  example  of  this  nature  can  be  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, unless  it  be  this  which  is  now  in  debate. 

Here  this  language  and  these  images  are  adopted,  if  thei 
are  in  fact  adopted  at  all,  on  the  most  ordinary  occasion; 
inferring  the  most  tranquil,  even,  uninterested^  state  of  tk 
writer ;  in  the  simplest  narratives,  and  the  most  quiet  disots- 
sions.  Who  would  look  for  a  personification  in  such  instanees 
as  the  following?  'The  Spirit  said  unto  Peter' — *Tk 
Spirit  said  unto  Philip' — '  The  Spirit,  cangbt  away  Philip*— 
'  Now  the  Spirit  'speaketh  expressly ' — '  It  seemed  good  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us;'  together  with  a  vast  multitude  of 
others,  exactly  resembling  these  in  their  nature  ?  If  persom- 
fications  are  to  be  used  in  such  cases,  in  what  cases  are  thej 
not  to  be  used  1  And  in  what  cases  are  we  to  use  simple 
language  ? 

To  complete  the  strangeness  of  this  representation,  (he 
Greek  masculine  pronouns  and  relatives  are,  in  a  multitude  of 
instances,  made  to  agree  with  the  neuter  substantive,  H>»ifu, 
spirit ;  a  mode  of  personification  in  all  other  cases  absuii 
and  here,  to  say  the  least,  inexplicable. 

[2.]  The  wisdom  spoken  of  in  the  Proverbs  is  also  a  rtal 
person,  aud  not  an  attribute  ;  viz.  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

This  has  been  the  unwavering  opinion  of  (he  great  body  of 
divines  ;  of  most  I  believe,  if  not  all,  who  are  not  Unitarians. 
Christ,  as  I  apprehend,  challenges  this  character  to  himsch, 
Matthew  xi.  19,  *  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children/  St. 
Paul,  in  1  Corinthians,  chap.  i.  ver.  24,  attributes  it  to  him 
directly,  when  he  says,  *  Christ  the  wisdom  of  God  ;'  and  in 
verse  30,  when  he  says,  '  Who  of  God  is  become  unto  us 
wisdom  ;'  and  in  Col.  ii.  8,  where  he  says  of  Christ,  *  In  whom 
are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom.' 

That  the  attribute  wisdom  is  not  meant  by  Solomon  in  this 
chapter,  is  completely  evident  from  the  14th  verse  ;  '  Counsel 
is  mine,  and  sound  wisdom.  Now  it  is  impossible  that  Wis- 
dom should  possess  wisdom ;  the  possessor,  and  the  thing  pos- 
sessed, being,  by  physical  necessity,  two  things  distinct  from 
each  other.  It  is  also  evident  from  the  whole  tenourofthis 
chapter,  as  well  as  from  several  other  parts  of  the  discourse 
in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  particularly  chap.  i.  20 — 33, 
on  which,  however,  I  can  dwell  no  longer  at  the  present 
time. 
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[3.]  Should  it  be  still  supposed,  that  the  attribute  of  wis- 
dom, aud  not  Christ,  is  iutended  by  Solomon ;  the  passage, 
even  if  it  were  not  poetical,  would  not  involve  such  absurdi- 
ties and  difficulties  as  are  involved  in  the  supposition  tlmt  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  an  attribute  personified.  An  extensive  com- 
parison of  these  two  subjects  cannot  be  expected  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Suffice  it  to  s^y,  that  wisdom  is  not  said  to 
appear  '  in  a  bodily  shape ;'  is  not  introduced  in  form,  as  an 
agent  in  the  common  concerns  of  life;  is  not  spoken  of  by 
one  liyii^  being,  when  discoursing  of  another  living  being,  as  a 
third  living  being,  united  with  the  other  two  in  the  transac- 
tion of  real  business ;  Is  never  introduced  in  the  Scriptures, 
in  plain  prose,  as  speaking,  hearing,  commanding,  guiding, 
sanctifying,  and  universally  doing  such  things  as  can  be  at- 
tributed only  to  a  living  person.  Yet  it  must  strike  every 
person  that,  as  wisdom  is  an  attribute,  involving  consciousness 
and  perception,  all  these  things,  and  others  like  them,  might 
be  attributed  to  it  with  much  more  propriety  than  to  the  attri- 
bute of  power. 

5.  77i6  Holy  Ghost  is  a  Divine  Person. 

There  will  probably  be.  little  dispute,  concerning  this  decla-* 
ration  among  those  who  acknowledge  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
a  person.  The  things  which  are  said  concerning  the  Spirit  of 
God  are  so  plainly  such  as  evince  infinite  perfection,  that  few 
persons,  probably  none,  who  admit  the  personality  of  the  Spi- 
rit, will  deny  his  deity.  Still,  it  will  be  useful  on  thb  occasion 
to  exhibit  several  proofs  of  this  trath.   . 

(1.)  The  names  of  God  are  given  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  Scriptures.  '  Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit,'  2  Cor.  viii. 
17.  This  is  a  direct  affirmation  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  Spirit 
is  God. 

*  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  and  who 
has  been  his  Counsellor?'  Rom.  xi.  34.  *  For  who  hath 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  instruct  him?' 
1  Cor.  ii.  16.  Both  these  passages  are  quoted  from  Isaiah 
xl.  13,  '  Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ?  or,  being 
bis  Counsellor,  hath  taught  him  ?' 

.  '  And  the  Lord  direct  your  hearts  into  the  love  of  God,  and 
into  the  patient  waiting  for  Christ,'  2  Thess.  iii.  5.  Hence 
the  person  addressed  in  prayer,  is  plainly  a  distinct  person  from 
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Aio&e  mentioned  by  the  names  God  and  Christ,  and  of  conne 
is  the  Spirit  of  God ;  to  whom  tlironghoiit  the  Scriptmres  the 
office  of  directing  the  hearts  of  CbristiaQs  to  dieir  duty,  e 
everywhere  ascribed. 

Peter  says  to  Ananias,  Acts  v.  3,  4,  *  Why  hadi  Satan  fil- 
led thine  heart  to  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Why  hast  Aoi 
conceived  this  in  thine  heart  ?  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  meo, 
bnt  unto  God.'  Here  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called  Ood  by  tk 
apostle,  in  as  direct  terms  as  are  conceivable. 

Acts  iv.  24,  25,  '  They  lift  np  their  voice  to  God  with  one 
accord,  and  said.  Lord,  thou  art  God,  who  hast  made  hea- 
ven and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is.  Who  bj 
the  month  of  thy  servant  David  hast  said.  Why  did  the  hea- 
then rage,  and  the  people'  imagine  a  vain  thing  ?' 

Acts  i.  16,  Peter  says,  '  This  Scripture  must  needs  hare 
been  fulfilted,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the  month  of 
David.'  The  Holy  Ghost  is,'  therefore,  the  Lord  God  who 
spoke  by  the  mouth  of  David. 

(2.)  TTie  attrihutps  of  God  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghott, 

Eternity. — *  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  onoe 
offered  himself  to  God,'  Heb.  ix.  14. 

Omnipresence. — *  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit? 
Whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?'  Psalm  cxxxix.  7. 
'  Your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost;'  that  is,  the 
bodies  of  all  Christians/  1  Cor.  vi.  9. 

Omniscience. — '  The  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  even  the 
deep  things  of  God/  1  Cor.  ii.  10.  '  Even  so,  the  things 
of  God  knoweth  no  one,  but  the  Spirit  of  God,'  1  Cor. 
ii.  11. 

Holiness. — *  The  Holy  Ghost/  'the  Holy  Spirit;'  *  the 
Spirit  of  Holiness/     Passim. 

Grace. — *  Hath  done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace.'  Heb. 
X.  39 ;  see  also  Zechariah  xii.  10. 

Truth.  —  'The  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth,'  John 
xiv.  17. 

Glory. — '  The  Spirit  of  Glory  and  of  God  resteth  on  ypn,^ 
1  Pet.  iv.  14. 

Goodness. — '  Thy  good  Spirit/  Neh.  ix.  20.  •  Thy  Spirit 
is  good,'  Psalm  cxliii.  10. 

Power.-^—*  The  power  of  God,'  as  exerted  in  working  signs 
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9Md  wondeiSy  is  ascribed  to  tbe  Holy  Ghost  throughout  (he 
New  Testament 

(3.)  The  actions  cf  Gad  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Creation. — *  By  his  Spirit  he  giurnished  the  heavens/  Job 
xxvi.  13.  '  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me/  Job  xxxiii.  4 : 
see  also  Acts  i.  24,  25,  compared  with  Acts  i.  16. 

Working  miracles,  which,  as  you  know,  is  either  a  suspen- 
sion or  counteraction  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  of  the  divine 
agency  operating  conformably  to  those  laws,  and  is  therefore^ 
with  peculiar  evidence,  an  act  of  God  himself.  This,  as  I 
have  already  remarked  concerning  the  power  exerted  in  it« 
is  throughout  the  New  Testalnent  ascribed  to  the  Holy 
Ghost 

Inspiration.—*  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghpst/  2  Peter  L  21. 

Giving  Itfe. — '  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,*  Jdhn  vi« 
63.  '  Put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit/ 
1  Pet.  iii.  18.  ^  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall 
also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies,  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in 
you/  Rom.  viii.  11. 

•    Sanctification. — ^This  also  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
appropriately,  throughout  the  New  Testament. 

Instances  of  the  same  general  nature  might  be  easily  in« 
creased  in  ^numbers,  and  the  proofs  might  be  easily  multiplied 
to  a  great  extent ;  but  as  discourses  so  extensively^  made  up 
of  detached  passages  of  Scripture  are  apt  to  be  less  interest- 
ing than  could  be  wished,  I  shall  desist. 

(4.)  The  Holy  Ghost  is  a  divine  person,  because  he  is 
united  tdth  the  Fcdher  and  the  Son  in  the  baptismal  ser^ 
vice,  and  in  the  blessing  pronounced  ignm  Christians  by  St. 
Paul. 

I  have  mentioned  these  subjects  together^  because  they 
have  some  things  in  common.  Yet  there  are  also  some  things 
in  which  they  difier.  *  Go  and  teach  all  nations,'  said  our 
Saviour  to  his  apostles, '  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Fadier,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost/ 

'  The  grace  of  our  Lcurd  Jesus  Christ'  says  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthian  church,  and  through  them  to  all  Christians,  '  and 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be 
with  you  all.    Amen/ 
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lo  the  commission  here  given  by  Christ  to  bis  apostlef,ilii 
impossible  that  an  attribute  should  with  propriety  Cff  n 
be  joined  with  persons,  or  a  creature  with  one  or  more  dim  ' 
persons.  No  absurdity  can  strike  the  mind  with  more  fan, 
than  that  Christ  should  direct  the  apostles  to  baptize  in  it 
name  of  God  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  dum 
power  1  Nothing  but  impiety  can,  so  far  as  I  see,  be  contuned 
in  a  direction  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  a  crealme. 
What  creatura  would  dare  to  associate  himself  with  God  ii 
such  an  act  of  authority,  and  thus  presume  to  ascend  tbe 
throne  of  his  Maker?  Tbe  same  things  are  equally  trw 
coDceming  the  form  of  blessing  above  recited.  Can  St.  Panl 
be  supposed  to  have  united  either.a  creature  or  an  attribate 
with  the  eternal  God  in  this  solemn  service  i  What  bleu- 
ings  could  either  of  these  bestow  I  Both  the  creature  and 
the  attribute,  considered  by  themselves,  are  in  this  vie* 
nothing. 

But  this  form  of  blessing  is  a  prayer,  and  is  addressed 
equally  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Gfaost.  Can 
St.  Paul  have  addressed  a  prayer  either  to  an  attribole  or  to 
B  creature? 

Farther :  The  blessing  prayed  for  from  the  Holy  Ghoiit  is 
communion,  or  fellowship.  The  request  for  this  blessing  io- 
volves  therefore  the  declaration,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will,  if 
the  prayer  be  granted,  be  present  with  all  those  for  whom 
this  communion  is  supplicated,  and  present  with  that  influeoce 
which  is  the  source  of  spiritual  and  immortal  life.  In  other 
words,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  here  exhibited  as  omnipresent ;  and 
as  everywhere  possessing,  and  at  his  pleasure  communicating, 
life  here,  as  the  commencement  of  life  hereafter. 

I  shall  conclude  this  Discourse  witli  obser^'ing,  that  ihe  £- 
vinity  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  furnishes  Christians  with  lii 
most  soiid  foundation  for  gratitude  and  joy.  It  will  he  seen, 
in  the  progress  of  these  Discourses,  that  he  is  the  sum  of  all 
the  moral  blessings  introduced  into  this  world  by  the  medi- 
ation of  Christ.  He  sanctifies  the  soul ;  '  brings  it  out  of 
darkness  into  marvellous  light ;'  improves  it  in  holiness ;  can- 
ducts  it  through  the  temptations  and  dangers  of  this  life ;  fur- 
nishes it  with  every  gift  and  grao  ;  prompts  it  to  all  *nW 
and  excellence ;  and  fills  it  with  all  spiritual  eujoymeot.    Fn 
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ttis  great  work  he  ia  abuodantly  qualified  by  the  possession 
of  infinite  perfection ;  of  all  that  is  great,  and  all  that  is  good. 
Id  this  world  he  commeDces  and  carries  it  on.  la  the  futuro 
world  he  advances  it  to  absolute  perfection.  Through  the 
ages  of  eternity  he  will  supply,  enrich,  and  adorn  the  soul 
trith  en^ess  Tirtae,  as  the  means  of  eudleaa  happiness  and 
glory. 
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